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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

WILSON  The  world  issues  connected  with  Wilson's  pres- 
AND  ence  in  Europe  tend  to  overshadow  the  signifi- 

ROOSEVELT  cance  0f  ^nis  incident  as  it  bears  upon  the 
evolution  of  a  striking  career.  None  the  less  the  personal  or 
biographical  aspect  of  such  a  unique  journey  deserves  at 
least  a  word  of  comment. 

Viewed  thus  narrowly,  Wilson's  triumphal  procession 
from  one  European  capital  to  another  recalls  the  reception 
which  Europe  accorded  to  Roosevelt  in  1910,  on  his  return 
from  Africa.  Anyone  who  chanced  to  be  in  England  or  on 
the  Continent  at  that  time  will  find  no  difficulty  in  remember- 
ing how  spectacular  were  the  festivals  and  how  loud  the 
plaudits.  German  grand  manoeuvres  were  held  in  honour  of 
Roosevelt,  and  as  a  memorial  of  these  there  still  exists  a 
photograph  which  bears  a  holographic  inscription  of  William 
II,  couched  in  the  following  terms:  " Teddy  showing  William 
how  to  Direct  the  German  Army."  This  is  only  one  slight 
indication  of  the  way  in  which  Roosevelt  was  welcomed 
wherever  he  went,  alike  as  a  picturesque,  vigorous  leader,  and 
as  representing  the  one  hundred  million  people  whose  affairs 
he  had  so  recently  guided  with  a  firm  hand. 

It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  the  circumstances  of 
Wilson's  visit  are  far  more  grandiose  than  those  which  fur- 
nished a  background  to  Roosevelt's  progress  from  court  to 
court  and  capital  to  capital  less  than  nine  years  ago;  yet 
there  seems  to  be  a  real  biographical  analogy  between  the  one 
series  of  receptions  and  the  other,  in  that  both  ovations 
represent  the  most  that  Europe  could  do  to  welcome  men  who 
have  been  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  fill 
the  great  post  of  President. 

Furthermore,  Wilson's  decision  to  visit  Europe  at  this 
time  seems  certain  to  have  no  less  direct  a  bearing  upon 
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his  subsequent  political  fortunes  than  the  decision  which 
Roosevelt  made  in  1910  with  respect  to  his  own  future  par- 
ticipation in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States.  Here  one  has 
in  mind  particularly  the  meeting  between  the  slayer  of  lions 
and  Gifford  Pinchot— a  meeting  which  took  the  form  of  a 
long  walk  in  the  neighbourhood,  unless  memory  fails,  of  the 
Riviera  di  Levante.  Pinchot  had  already  broken  acutely 
with  Taft,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  there  was 
intensive  conversation  between  him  and  Roosevelt  on  the 
outlook  of  the  Republican  party,  during  the  course  of  that 
ramble  among  cliffs  which  overhang  the  Mediterranean. 
Whether  Roosevelt  had  already  decided  before  returning  to 
the  United  States  that  he  would  lead  the  Progressive  move- 
ment is  perhaps  not  yet  a  matter  of  public  knowledge.  But 
whether  he  made  this  vital  decision  while  he  was  still  in 
Europe,  or  only  after  he  landed  in  New  York,  the  decision 
was  made  during  the  summer  of  1910,  and  it  determined  the 
whole  course  of  his  subsequent  career.  Such  was  his  popu- 
larity that  had  he  been  content  to  remain  in  retirement  for 
a  relatively  short  time,  without  thrusting  himself  into  party 
politics,  he  might  well  have  been  called  forth  from  dignified 
seclusion  by  an  overwhelming  cry  of  the  masses.  But  had 
he  been  content  thus  to  go  into  seclusion  he  would  not  have 
been  Roosevelt.  In  short,  the  prudent  and  sagacious  Augustus 
would  have  been  satisfied  tc  keep  in  the  background  at  such 
a  juncture,  whereas  Roosevelt,  on  his  return  from  Europe  in 
1910,  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring  and  began  to  fight  more 
strenuously  than  ever  before,  with  the  result  that  he  com- 
pletely disrupted  the  Republican  party. 

Now  Wilson's  resolve  to  go  to  Europe  belongs  no  less  in 
the  category  of  momentous  decisions  than  does  Roosevelt's 
action  in  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Republican  Pro- 
gressives. In  terms  of  American  politics,  Wilson's  presence 
at  Versailles  is  a  challenge.  If  he  returns  to  Washington 
with  all  the  glamor  of  unquestioned  and  unquestionable 
success,  he  will  find  himself  enthroned  in  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens  as  never  before.     On  the  other  hand,  if  mis- 
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adventure  should  attend  his  effort,  or  the  results  be  equivalent 
only  to  a  partial  success,  his  prestige  must  be  considerably 
diminished.  At  any  rate,  there  is  this  resemblance  between 
the  two  cases — that  both  Roosevelt  in  1910  and  Wilson  at 
the  close  of  1918  followed  the  promptings  of  courage,  rather 
than  the  doubts  suggested  by  a  calculating  prudence. 

THE  At  the  very  moment  when  Wilson  is  enduring 

REPUBLICAN  the  world's  limelight  at  Versailles,  intimations 
PARTY  from  Washington  show  that  the  Republicans  are 

neither  abashed  nor  down-hearted.  While  the  President's 
friends  lavish  upon  him  the  praises  which  belong  to  one 
triumphant  in  war,  his  opponents  declare  that  the  recent 
Congressional  elections  mean  no  less  than  a  Government 
defeat  on  a  confidence  motion.  Nor  is  this  all.  Just  before 
Wilson  boarded  the  George  Washington  his  chief  journalistic 
exponent,  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  expressed  grave  misgivings 
regarding  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Democratic  party.  This 
article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  is  one  of  the  most 
arresting  contributions  to  American  journalism  which  has 
been  made  during  the  past  year.  Hitherto  Mr.  Lawrence 
has  eulogized  the  Wilson  policies,  both  constantly  and 
insistently.  Now,  speaking  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  he 
calls  attention  to  manifest  signs  of  friction,  and  to  murmurings 
against  the  President  which  are  very  audible  among  Demo- 
cratic Senators  and  Representatives.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  status  accorded  to  Colonel  House  has  helped 
Wilson  either  with  the  country  or  with  his  own  party.  Com- 
plaints of  excessive  centralization  are  frequent,  and  the 
aloofness  of  the  Executive  has  given  rise  to  a  certain  amount 
of  discontent. 

While  such  forces  as  these  tend  to  impair  the  morale — 
or  at  least  the  unity — of  the  Democrats,  the  Republicans  are 
gaining  ground  positively  through  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  economic  problems.  Mr.  Kitchin  is  a  heavy 
handicap  to  the  Democrats,  for  though  in  the  new  Congress 
he  will  no  longer  preside  over  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
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mittee,  the  doctrines  for  which  he  stands  have  been  under 
close  observation  throughout  the  United  States  during  the 
past  two  years.  Thanks  to  the  intense  patriotism  which  has 
been  evoked  by  the  war,  there  is  a  general  willingness  to  bear 
the  burden  of  an  unprecedented  taxation,  but  a  vast  number 
of  people  in  the  United  States  disagree  with  Mr.  Kitchin's 
general  outlook  upon  the  present  situation  as  it  affects  the 
raising  of  revenue.  For  Mr.  Kitchin  has  done  such  to  create 
the  impression  that  he  would  not  only  raise  an  enormous 
revenue,  but  make  the  levying  thereof  a  means  for  bringing 
about  a  wholesale  redistribution  of  property.  Obviously,  all 
Democrats  are  not  so  radical  as  this.  Mr.  McAdoo,  for  example, 
seems  to  rest  content  with  raising  revenue,  and  does  not,  at 
least  in  like  degree,  desire  so  to  redistribute  property  that  it 
will  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  have  an  income  of  more  than 
$5,000.  But  the  theories  and  methods  of  Mr.  Kitchin  have 
done  much  to  strengthen  the  popular  belief  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  at  large,  besides  distrusting  and  discountenancing 
big  business,  desires  to  do  things  which  could  only  have  the 
effect  of  cramping  individual  initiative. 

A  good  many  indications  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that 
a  distrust  of  Democratic  objectives  is  gaining  ground,  and  if 
so,  the  Republican  party  is  certain  to  profit  thereby.  Despite 
Socialist  flourishes  and  alarms,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  essentially  individualistic,  energetic,  and  eager  to  improve 
their  condition  through  the  medium  of  private  contract. 
Hence,  the  more  the  Democratic  party  becomes  identified  in 
the  public  mind  with  a  policy  which  seems  aimed  at  restricting 
the  maximum  of  private  profit  to  the  attainment  of  a  moderate 
sustenance,  the  more  the  Republican  party  will  be  strengthened 
thereby. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  alike  in  1912  and  1916 
Wilson  owed  his  election  to  special  and  exceptional  conditions 
— first,  to  the  great  split  in  the  Republican  party,  and  secondly 
to  the  feeling  which  existed  throughout  the  West  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1916  that  he  should  be  rewarded  for 
having  kept  the  country  out  of  war.     Even  with  this  tremen- 
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dous  local  advantage — affecting  an  enormous  area — Wilson 
was  only  saved  from  defeat  by  the  fact  that  Hughes  was 
sufficiently  injudicious  to  mix  up  in  the  party  politics  of 
California  before  the  Republicans  of  that  State  had  held  their 
primaries.  In  other  words,  there  would  still  seem  to  be  a 
normal  Republican  majority  in  the  United  States,  given  a 
united  front  and  average  leadership.  Whether  Senator 
Harding  is  destined  to  prove  the  Moses  of  the  Republicans 
remains  to  be  seen;  but  it  will  need  a  great  triumph  in  foreign 
affairs  to  place  the  Democrats  where  they  will  have  more 
than  an  even  chance  of  winning  the  next  Presidential  election. 

war  One  very  healthy  sign  in  the  public  life  of  the 

AGAINST  United  States  is  the  sincerity  and  pertinacity 
HEARST  with  which  the  war  on  Hearst  is  being  waged. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Hearst  press  has  its  rep- 
resentation in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  storm  centre  of 
this  fight  is  in  New  York  City,  where  a  personal  coalition 
between  Hearst  and  the  Tammany  Mayor,  H}rlan,  causes  a 
scandal  which  cannot  for  one  moment  be  ignored  by  the 
respectables.  Hylan's  attempt  to  give  Hearst  prominence  as 
Chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  which  have  been  named 
by  the  Mayor  to  receive  the  returning  troops  has  led  to  a 
display  of  sentiment  that  will  injure  Hearst  far  more  than  he 
can  be  benefited  by  the  appointment  in  question.  For 
several  weeks  the  newspapers  have  been  filled  with  letters 
from  eminent  persons  explaining  in  full  detail  why  they  are 
unable  to  serve  on  a  committee  with  the  owner  of  the  New 
York  American  and  the  New  York  Journal. 

Hearst,  in  fact,  is  more  than  an  individual.  Increasingly 
he  is  looked  upon  as  a  type,  as  a  sinister  influence,  as  a 
journalistic  Ahriman,  and  all  because  it  is  believed  more 
strongly  day  by  day  that  for  the  sake  of  money  and  power 
he  is  purveying  to  the  masses  a  kind  of  doctrine  which  tends 
to  create  class  strife,  and  which  represents  no  sincerity  of 
opinion.  It  is  quite  clear  that  under  present  day  conditions 
the  press  must  have  more  and  more  power  in  shaping  public 
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opinion.  With  universal  freedom  of  speech,  one  must  expect 
to  see  the  expression  of  every  type  of  opinion,  even  to  the 
point  of  pure  anarchy.  But  the  distinctive  thing  about 
Hearst  is  that  he  foments  discontent  wilfully  and  sordidly — 
not  because  he  has  any  beliefs,  but  because  he  prefers  lies  to 
truth,  and  scandal  to  decency,  if  by  printing  lies  and  scandal 
he  is  enabled  to  sell  his  wretched  papers  to  the  multitude. 

THE  The  machine  gun  is  a  very  distinctive  product 

MACHINE  of  modern  times,  and  from  its  importance  as  a 
C I JN 

weapon — particularly  during  the  closing  period 

of  the  war — it  has  received  much  notice.     But  the  subject  of 

its  scope  and  portent  is  not  limited  to  what  it  accomplished 

on  a  large  scale  in  1917  and  1918.     Potentially  it  holds  much 

in  store  for  the  future. 

At  Utica,  New  York  (which  is  only  about  two  hundred 
miles  from  Montreal),  is  situated  the  great  factory  in  which 
the  Savage  Arms  Company  has  been  producing  the  Lewis  gun 
at  the  rate  of  6,500  a  month.  Here  8,000  highly  skilled  work- 
men have  been  toiling  night  and  day  in  a  factory  which 
occupies  fourteen  acres  of  floor  space,  in  order  to  produce  with 
the  utmost  dispatch  a  lethal  instrument  which  fires  800 
cartridges  a  minute.  To  see  the  marvelous  equipment  which 
has  been  brought  together  to  produce  this  result  is  to  realize 
what  applied  science  and  industrialism  mean  in  terms  of 
dealing  destruction  to  human  beings.  For  instance,  any 
President  of  a  South  American  republic  who  had  control  of  a 
shop  like  that  at  Utica  could  make  himself  ruler  of  everything 
between  Panama  and  Patagonia,  if  only  the  Great  Powers 
would  not  interfere  with  his  activities. 

However,  it  is  not  alone  in  terms  of  South  America  that 
we  must  consider  the  broader  issues  which  are  thrust  upon  us 
by  the  machine  gun.  A  hundred  years  ago,  when  Metternich, 
representing  the  Holy  Alliance,  was  doing  his  best  to  stamp 
out  liberalism  in  Italy,  the  Austrians  were  at  a  relative  disad- 
vantage. Owing  to  a  lack  of  telegraph  lines,  of  telephones, 
and  of  railways,  they  were  unable  to  ferret  out  political  suspects 
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with  dispatch.  In  short,  a  perfect  machinery  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  political  disturbance  did  not  then  exist.  Therefore, 
Metternich's  minions  only  executed  individuals  here  and 
there,  or  placed  them  in  the  kind  of  prison  which  Silvio 
Pellico  has  described.  Now,  we  live  in  an  age  of  high  cen- 
tralization— an  age  in  which  established  governments  have 
at  their  command  all  sorts  of  agencies  for  dealing  swift  and 
sudden  death  on  a  large  scale  to  their  opponents.  There 
exist  at  least  provisional  data  to  show  that  in  the  course  of 
the  Great  War  the  Hapsburgs  put  to  death  some  60,000  people 
for  political  offences.  It  is  the  era  of  the  machine  gun,  when 
street  risings  can  be  checked  quickly  by  those  who  have  at 
their  disposal  the  requisite  machinery. 

Apparently  it  is  the  machine  gun  which  enables  the 
Bolsheviks  to  retain  power  in  Russia.  A  high  political  cen- 
tralization in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  undeterred  by  con- 
science or  humanity  renders  it  possible  for  a  de  facto  established 
regime  to  wipe  out  over .  night  hundreds  of  its  opponents, 
taking  off  at  one  sweep  of  the  scythe  the  leaders,  thus  leaving 
the  rank  and  file  disorganized. 

It  is  not  altogether  fanciful  to  conjecture  that  were 
mankind  to  cast  aside  the  restraints  placed  upon  it  by 
decency  and  good  will,  the  machine  gun  and  other  like 
agencies  might  render  possible  a  recrudescence  of  militaristic 
anarchy  under  a  guise  not  unlike  that  which  wrought  havoc 
in  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  third  century. 

Let  us  hope  that  considerations  of  this  sort  are  purely 
fanciful.  None  the  less,  the  world  ought  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Machine  Gun  is  not  permitted  to  supersede  Parliament  in 
the  sphere  of  politics. 

C.  W.  C. 

EDUCATION  One  of  the  most  celebrated  sentences  that  the 
PROVINCE  war  can<ed  forth  is  President  Wilson's  about  mak- 
OF  QUEBEC  ing  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Without  com- 
menting on  the  criticism  which  has  been  or  may  be  passed  on 
this  ideal,  recent  events  in  different  countries  have  shown  how 
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important  it  is  that  the  converse  proposition  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  democracy  made  safe  for  the  world.  To  attain 
this,  no  factor  is  more  vital  than  a  sane  and  enlightened 
system  of  education. 

An  uneducated  democracy  is  not  civilized,  and  is,  there- 
fore, unsafe  for  the  world.  Russia  supplies  a  terrible  example. 
Apart  from  the  ill-effects  of  rage  and  despair  due  to  oppression 
and  poverty,  the  illiteracy  of  that  people  tends  to  make  them 
credulous  and  confused,  and  very  impressionable  to  irrespon- 
sible talkers  and  dishonest  schemers.  Unfortunately,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  has  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  being  almost  the  only  part  of  the 
continent  in  which  compulsory  education  has  not  yet  been 
adopted.  In  this  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  Russia.  And 
the  amount  of  illiteracy  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  is 
notorious.  Consequently,  even  in  the  most  elementary 
arts,  the  province  does  not  take  the  place  it  might.  The 
figures  of  school  attendance  among  both  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  are  appalling;  among  the  former  in  the 
most  populous  district  of  Montreal,  only  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  children  attending  school,  and  only  one  half  of  one  per 
cent,  continuing  to  the  final  year.  Over  90,000  children 
in  the  province  do  not  get  to  school  at  all.  Less  than 
23,000  children  in  all  the  schools  in  Montreal,  out  of  nearly 
84,000  enrolled  in  1917,  proceeded  beyond  the  third  year,  and 
in  this  year  long  division  is  not  taught  in  the  Protestant 
schools!  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  point  out  that  higher 
education  at  the  Universities  of  Laval  and  McGill  suffers 
tremendously  in  consequence.  But  even  industry,  com- 
merce, and  agriculture  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  prevailing  igno- 
rance; and  the  higher  activities  of  the  province  compare 
unfavourably  with  those  of  the  sister  provinces.  The  outcry 
against  copying  the  United  States  in  secularizing  our  schools 
is  mere  camouflage,  used  by  certain  interests,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic,  to  conceal  their  real  aims.  As  the  case  of 
England  shows,  compulsory  education  does  not  exclude 
religious  instruction;  but  the  English  statistics  do  show  that 
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within  five  years  of  compulsory  education  being  adopted, 
the  school  attendance  had  doubled.  The  United  States, 
which  is  far  ahead  of  Canada  in  the  organization  of  industry 
and  in  schemes  of  social  work  and  amelioration,  displays  a 
most  impressive  faith  in  the  power  of  education.  Teachers 
and  thinkers  are  every  year  taking  a  more  important  place 
in  that  country  in  which  they  are  better  paid  than  in  Canada, 
where  their  economic  condition  is,  for  the  most  part,  simply 
disgraceful. 

Recently  there  have  been  hopeful  signs  of  a  fresh  mental 
and  moral  stirring,  perhaps  in  part  due  to  the  contact  with 
European  countries  brought  about  by  the  war.  French- 
Canadian  friends  of  education,  like  Senator  Dandurand  and 
the  Abbes  Dubois  and  Perrier,  have  in  a  forceful  way 
riddled  the  fallacies  of  opponents  and  exposed  the  glosses 
which  have  been  put  on  the  reported  results  of  education 
in  this  province  by  those  who  are  always  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are,  and  are  thus  the  enemies  of  all  progress. 
They  have  clearly  sounded  the  incontestable  proposition  that 
it  is  quite  as  much  the  duty  of  parents  to  see  that  the  minds  of 
their  children  should  be  developed  as  that  their  bodies  should 
receive  sufficient  food.  The  law  should  be  invokable  equally 
for  both  purposes.  The  hollo wness  of  the  cry  of  penal 
legislation  is  obvious.  It  is  a  distortion  in  the  interest  of 
unenlightenment  and  debasing  ignorance.  To  allow  some 
fathers  the  exercise  of  the  inalienable  right,  so-called,  of 
determining  the  education  of  their  children,  is  to  condemn 
the  latter  to  develop  as  savages. 

Not  only  in  Quebec,  but  for  the  most  part  in 
EDUCATION 
IN  CANADA    Canada,  rural  education  is  in  an  unsatisfactory 

condition.     This  is  due  to  lack  of  equipment, 

and  still  more  to  lack  of  well  trained  teachers.     The  latter 

condition  is  likely  to  be  permanent  and  even  to  become  worse, 

unless  the  people  generally  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  men  and 

women  of  ability  and  character  will  not  embark  on  a  career 

which  entails  years  of  hard  training  and  expense,  and  in- 
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volves  exacting  and  exhausting  effort,  while  its  remuneration 
falls  in  many  cases  below  that  of  the  most  unskilled  labour. 
The  whole  social  position  of  the  teacher,  from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  university,  requires  to  be  raised  and  strength- 
ened. In  the  schools  more  stress  needs  to  be  laid  on  providing 
a  good  mental  training  rather  than  supplying  a  smattering  of 
many  subjects,  which  may  leave  the  minds  of  the  pupils  as 
unawakened  as  before,  or  even  render  them  incapable  of 
making  an  intellectual  effort.  The  Universities  have  done 
something  to  raise  the  standards.  They  can  do  more  by 
extending  their  scope  through  extension  classes  and  by 
co-operation  with  working-class  movements.  But  even 
at  the  Universities  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  window- 
dressing,  to  making  the  curricula  easier,  and  to  borrowing 
ideals  from  other  countries  in  which  the  type  of  mind  and  the 
kind  of  life  are  different  from  the  Canadian.  In  connection 
with  the  demand  stimulated  by  the  war  for  making  education 
more  democratic,  which  ought  not  to  mean  the  promotion  of 
the  existence  of  the  unfit  at  the  Universities,  but  the  offering 
of  more  equal  opportunities  to  all  who  are  competent  to  benefit 
from  higher  education,  many  scholarships  and  bursaries  of 
increased  value  are  imperatively  demanded.  In  this,  not 
only  the  provincial  governments,  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  wisely  assist.  The  latter  has  made  a  beginning 
in  promoting  scientific  research  at  the  Universities.  Such 
research  need  not  be  limited  to  physical  and  chemical  in- 
vestigations in  their  application  to  industries  and  farming, 
but  should  include  economic  and  all  kinds  of  statistical  in- 
quiries in  relation  to  questions  of  national  and  social  signifi- 
cance. If  such  aid  ultimately  helped  to  effect  some  uniformity 
of  standards  among  the  Universities  and  to  bring  about  an 
interchange  of  instructors  and  students,  it  might  promote 
some  kind  of  intellectual  autonomy,  which  is  much  needed 
infCanada,  along  with  the  increasing  importance  of  the  country 
as  an  independent  nation. 

W.  H. 


FEDERATION  OR  EMPIRE 

HpHE  part  played  by  the  Canadian  army  in  the  war  will  be 
found,  in  retrospect,  to  have  strengthened  considerably 
the  instinct  of  nationality.  The  recruitment  and  mainte^ 
nance  of  a  force  purely  Canadian  in  composition,  sustained  by 
Canadian  resources,  commanded  by  Canadian  officers — 
having  the  same  status,  in  fact,  and  subject  to  no  more  than 
the  same  limitations,  as  the  armies  of  any  other  of  the  Allies 
— has  induced  in  the  Canadian  people  a  sense  of  independent 
nationality  never  before  experienced  in  the  same  degree.  _j 
And  this  fact,  coupled  with  some  others  of  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent nature,  will  be  the  prime  influence  in  bringing  the  problem 
of  the  future  relationship  between  the  Dominions  and  the 
Mother  Country  to  a  crisis  in  the  not  distant  future. 

At  present  the  war  is  both  too  recent  in  time  and  too  close 
in  perspective  to  permit  of  a  popular  appreciation  of  the 
anomalies  in  the  Imperial  organization  disclosed  by  it  which 
will  eventually  require  to  be  faced  and  overcome.  Canada  is 
just  now  taking  a  just  pride  in  the  result  of  the  war  and  in 
the  honourable  share  of  its  citizen-soldiers  in  producing  it. 
But  there  will  be  reactions  from  the  complacent  outlook 
which  sees  only  the  military  achievements  of  the  Canadian 
army,  and  which  is  temporarily  blind  to  the  conflict  between 
the  implications  of  the  creation  and  achievements  of  the 
Canadian  army  and  the  implications  of  the  facts  that  Canada 
neither  declared  war  nor  joins  the  peace  negotiations  as  an 
independent  member  of  the  Entente  Alliance.  For  though 
the  Dominions  have  separate  representation  in  the  Peace 
Conference,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  them  to  be 
regarded  as  other  than  British  delegates  while  Canada 
has  no  accredited  position  in  world  diplomacy.  In  other 
words,  the  war,  through  its  demands  upon  the  component 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  has  raised  an  issue  which  must  be 
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decisively  settled  before  any  of  them  can  settle  down  com- 
fortably to  the  process  of  internal  development;  the  principle 
by  which  Imperial  relations  are  to  be  guided  must  be  finally 
laid  down.  Once  and  for  all  must  be  decided  the  question 
whether  there  shall  be  a  British  Imperial  organization,  that 
is  to  say,  an  empire  governed  by  a  central  representative  body; 
or  whether  there  shall  be  a  federation  of  equal,  sovereign 
states — which  implies  the  freedom  of  any  one  of  them  to 
leave  the  federation  if  it  should  so  desire. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  evolution  of  the  so-called 
British  Empire  has  proceeded  much  as  the  evolution  of  the 
British  constitution  proceeds:  by  the  adoption  of  practical 
but  imperfect  expedients  to  meet  immediate  needs  without 
laying  down  in  set  terms  the  general  guiding  principle  which, 
in  point  of  reality,  underlies  the  makeshift.  At  intervals  in 
the  evolution  of  the  British  constitution  there  come  crises 
when  the  methods  of  expediency  fail  to  meet  the  case  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  state  the  governing  principles  in  black 
and  white.  So  far  from  the  British  constitution  being  an 
unwritten  instrument,  its  main  principles  are  to  be  found 
expressed,  in  language  unmistakably  clear,  in  various  acts  of 
parliament  framed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  asserting  the 
rights  of  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  others.  In  almost  every  case  it  has 
been  the  Commons,  the  popular  representative  assembly, 
which  has  reduced  to  writing  the  principle  by  which  hence- 
forth the  Lords  and  the  Crown  must  be  bound  on  pain  of 
civil  conflict. 

The  analogy  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  Imperial  consti- 
tution. From  time  to  time  the  acts  of  the  "Imperial" 
parliament  have  extended  the  constitutions  of  the  colonies  or 
Dominions.  The  tendency  has  been  towards  independence 
of  the  Dominions  from  the  control  of  the  Imperial  parliament. 
The  only  important  domain  in  which  the  Dominions  are  not 
now  in  full  control  of  their  own  affairs  through  their  own 
parliaments  is  that  of  external  affairs.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  possession  of  that  domain  must  be  accorded  to  them 
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or  the  control  of  it  vested  in  a  central  authority  upon  which 
the  Dominions  will  be  represented,  and  by  whose  decisions — 
necessarily  reached  by  majority  vote — they  will  be  bound. 
That  is  the  corollary  of  the  proved  ability  and  willingness  of 
the  Dominions  to  raise,  arm  and  put  in  the  field  military 
forces  for  the  common  defence;  the  adoption  of  a  definite 
naval  programme  will  possess  similar  significance.  The  use 
to  which  armies  and  navies  may  be  put  and  the  occasion 
upon  which  they  must  be  called  into  being  and  operation  are 
determined  by  the*  course  of  external  affairs. 

The  urgency  of  the  crisis  which  is  approaching  will 
depend  upon  the  speed  with  which  the  world  recovers  from 
the  revolutionary  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  war.  As 
the  necessity  for  common  action  between  the  erstwhile  oppo- 
nents of  Germany  and  its  allies  vanishes;  as  these  nations 
pick  up  again  the  national  interests  temporarily  submerged 
in  the  overwhelming  common  interest  of  defeating  Prussianism, 
the  Imperial  problem  will  emerge  more  and  more  plainly  to 
view.  The  countries  which  have,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own 
wills  and  pleasure,  sent  armies  to  Europe,  paid  for  them  out  of 
loans  and  taxes  imposed,  by  their  own  parliaments,  without 
Imperial  dictation,  and  incurred,  under  the  same  conditions, 
vast  future  debts  owing  to  the  costliness  of  the  effort,  will 
not  be  content  to  relapse  into  a  situation  of  partial  indepen- 
dence. They  will  claim  that  the  duty  performed  has  placed 
them  where  they  must  have  complete  freedom  to  adjust 
themselves  to  their  burdens  without  Imperial  hindrance,  and 
where  they  must  avoid  the  possibility  of  their  honour  and  credit 
being  engaged  or  compromised  by  the  acts  of  the  British 
government  for  which  they  have  no  direct  responsibility  and 
in  which  they  are  not  directly  represented.  Alternatively, 
they  may  claim  to  have  the  external  relations  of  the  whole 
Empire  submitted  to  the  joint  control  of  its  component 
nations  by  means  of  a  central,  representative,  and  sovereign 
authority. 

The  issue  which  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  in   1902  in  regard  to  inter-Imperial  trade  is 
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about  to  be  raised  again  in  regard  to  naval  control  and 
foreign  relations.  It  is  the  old  problem  of  Imperial  Federation. 
There  cannot  be  concerted  action  without  central  authority 
of  some  kind.  Just  as  in  trade  and  tariff  relations  the  issue 
has  been  evaded  by  expedient  inaction,  so  in  naval,  military, 
and  foreign  affairs  the  issue  has  remained  dormant  because 
no  crisis  arose  to  challenge  its  conclusion.  Now  the  challenge 
has  arisen.  It  can  be  evaded  only  at  the  price  of  present 
cowardice  and  future  disaster. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  began  by  demanding  free  trade  within 
the  Empire  and  an  Imperial  tariff  against  "  foreigners/' 
That  was  the  logical  extreme  from  the  system  of  real  autonomy 
which  left  each  and  all  of  the  Imperial  units  free  to  protect 
themselves,  or  to  trade  unhindered  with  friend  or  foreigner, 
as  seemed  good  to  them.  The  imperium — the  real  "empire" 
organization — in  commerce  was  regarded  as  unattainable  and 
inexpedient.  In  the  opinion  of  most  students  of  Imperial 
Preference  it  remains  so  after  the  lapse  of  sixteen  years. 
An  empire  which  presents  an  united  front  industrially  and 
commercially  to  the  world  outside  is  inconceivable  to-day  as 
it  was  in  1902,  owing  to  the  conflict  of  economic  interests, 
the  diversity  of  resources  and  products  and,  above  all,  by 
the  limitations  on  commercial  and  political  liberty  which  are 
inseparable  from  it. 

Now  will  come  the  problems  of  Imperial  defence  and  of 
Imperial  unity  in  the  domain  of  foreign  relations.  The 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  has  been  of  practical  use  in  the  war; 
but  it  is  to  be  realized  that  all  the  matters  decided  by  it  were 
so  decided  under  conditions  which  made  the  governments 
represented  in  it  practical  autocrats;  in  the  face  of  the  com- 
mon foe  the  autonomous  rights  of  the  Dominions  and  the 
Mother  Country  were  simply  regarded  as  in  abeyance.  The 
representatives  of  each  unit  accepted  the  conclusions  of  the 
War  Cabinet  as  practical  expedients  dictated  by  necessity. 
That  condition  will  vanish — is,  in  fact,  on  the  testimony  of 
General  Smuts,  already  gone,  and  with  its  removal  the  War 
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Cabinet  ceases  to  have  any  legitimate  power  to  pledge  the 
peoples  represented  in  it.  J 

Here,  then,  is  the  problem:  shall  there  be  set  up  an 
Imperial  Peace  Cabinet;  or  shall  there  be  created  a  league  of 
free  British  nations?  Mr.  Balfour  recently  pointed  to  the 
so-called  British  Empire  as  already  a  league  of  free  nations; 
but  the  term  is  misapplied  because  the  nations  are  not  free 
in  all  respects.  Shall  they  become  so?  Shall  the  " British 
Empire"  resolve  itself  into  a  real  league  of  British  nations 
bound  by  treaties  freely  entered  into  to  common  action 
under  specified  conditions  and  for  particular  purposes  ?  Or 
shall  there  be  set  up  a  real  "imperium,"  an  organization  in 
which  each  Dominion  will  be  subject  to  the  decisions  of  a 
representative  Imperial  Cabinet  or  conference,  the  minority 
being  subject  to  the  will  of  the  majority  ? 

To  these  questions  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  ought  now 
to  be  invited  to  address  themselves.  The  activities  of  the 
supporters,  whether  possessing  official  status  or  not,  of  one 
or  the  other  school  of  thought  should  not  be  allowed  to 
prejudice  the  issue  by  presenting  a  case  to  audiences  unaware 
of  the  implications  of  the  present  situation.  Governments  , 
must  not  be  allowed  to  exploit  their  positions  as  directors  of 
official  agencies  in  order  to  serve  one  or  the  other  system. 
Democratic  principle  demands  the  settlement  of  these  ques- 
tions by  the  recognized  methods  of  proposition  of  policy, 
explanation  thereof,  and  acceptance  or  rejection  by  popular 
vote  in  each  part  of  the  Empire  before  action  is  taken  invoh  ing 
commitment  to  courses  from  which  subsequent  retreat  would 
occasion  charges  of  disloyalty  or  breach  of  faith. 


Arthur  E.  Darby 


TO  THOSE  WHO  SLEEP  IN  FLANDERS 

FIELDS 

A  CANADIAN  RESPONSE 

Heroes,  sleep  on !  in  that  long  row 
Of  graves,  where  Flanders  poppies  grow; 
The  larks,  with  hearts  undaunted,  sing, 
And,  rich  in  hope,  their  music  fling 
Where  guns  have  scattered  death  below. 

Men  call  you  dead;  ye  are  not  so, 
For  you  the  Unsetting  Sun  will  glow; 
Your  deeds  will  kindred  souls  inspire 
And  fill  with  patriotic  fire; 
Grief  on  your  graves  her  tribute  lays, 
And  Gratitude  her  homage  pays, 
And  Love,  with  proud  yet  wistful  eye, 
Keeps  vigil,  where  ye  sleeping  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Still  more  now  is  your  fight  our  own, 
The  torch  that  from  your  hands  was  thrown 
Shall  not  be  quenched,  but  held  on  high, 
The  faith  ye  teach  us  shall  not  die. 
Then  take  your  rest  in  slumber  deep, 
Doubt  not  that  we  the  tryst  will  keep, 
Nor  dream  that  ye  in  vain  have  died, 
FREEDOM  shall  not  be  crucified; 
Through  summer  shine  and  winter  snow 
Sleep,  where  the  drowsy  poppies  grow 

In  Flanders  fields. 

- 

James  Ferres 


O-PIP! 


tl  /~\-PIP"  is  the  army  way  of  saying  Observation  Post,  the 
^^  "Pip"  part  being  the  Morse  code  pronunciation  of  the 
letter  P,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  confused  with  B  or  E 
when  being  sent  over  the  wire.  But  this  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
homily  on  the  phonetic  beauties  of  the  Morse  code.  It  is 
merely  going  to  be  a  story  of  an  "  O-Pip,"  an  F.  O.  O.  (Forward 
Observing  Officer),  and  a  ruse  de  guerre.  An  army  ex- 
presses its  individuality  and  sense  of  humour  in  ruses  de 
guerre.  The  German  army  put  this  one  over  and  furnished 
the  troops  with  several  loud  guffaws  at  the  expense  of  a  rather 
smart  battery.     It  happened  in  this  wise. 

The  F.O.O.'s  of  the  aforesaid  battery  were  keen  young 
men,  desperately  jealous  of  a  war-old  reputation.  It  was 
their  boast  that  war  need  never  be  slow  from  an  artillery 
standpoint.  "Good  men  could  always  find  good  targets,"  so 
they  said.  The  motto  of  the  battery  was  "Let  us  show  'em." 
It  expressed  the  ambition  and  determination  of  the  personnel 
with  most  commendable  brevity  and  lucidity. 

The  battery  was  due  for  a  rest  and  moved  to  a  reputedly 
quiet  sector  on  the  Flanders  front.  The  Germans  in  this  area 
were  reported  to  be  almost  tame — Huns  who  couldn't  even 
whistle  "Deutschland  uber  Alles."  In  the  new  gun  pits  the 
betting  was  that  before  long  the  enemy  would  be  dancing  to  a 
new  version  of  the  "Anvil  Chorus,"  played  by  a  master,  on 
British  eighteen  pounders.  The  keen  young  men  would  see  to 
that.  Picking  laurels  where  none  were  thought  to  grow  was 
the  battery's  favourite  pastime. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  morning,  and  the  view  over  and 
beyond  the  German  lines  was  restful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Here  and  there  slowly  dissolving  wisps  of  smoke  curled  dreamily 
upward  on  the  still  air.  War  seemed  miles  away.  Even  the 
— th  Battery's  keenest  F.O.O.,  hunting  for  targets  with  the 
eager  f  riskiness  of  a  terrier  after  rats,  felt  the  soothing  influence 
of  the  hazy  spring  sunshine.     But  this  would  never  do,  he 
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thought.  It  was  all  wrong  from  a  standpoint  of  war — 
artillery  war.  Again  his  glasses  travelled  over  the  enemy 
territory  with  bloodthirsty  intentness,  searching,  searching, 
searching.  "Ah-h-h-h!"  The  flash  of  a  shovel  moving  up 
and  down  with  piston  like  regularity  in  the  German  support 
trenches  caused  the  exclamation.  With  glasses  riveted  on  the 
spot,  he  saw  several  more  shovels  come  into  action,  the  sun 
gleams  catching  the  blades  as  they  showed  above  the  earth 
line — a  working  party  of  at  least  fifty.  "  Suspected  sap/' 
he  wrote  on  his  trench  map,  rapidly  worked  out  the  range  and 
'phoned  the  battery. 

Ten  rapid  rounds  were  plumped  upon  the  digging  Huns. 
Pieces  of  board,  corrugated  iron  and  showers  of  rubble  shot 
skywards  above  the  smoke  bursts  of  the  high  explosive. 
Slowly  the  smoke  drifted  away  on  the  calm  air.  The  shovels 
were  not,  nor  was  work  resumed  that  day. 

Ten  rough,  wooden  crosses,  barely  showing,  rewarded  the 
F.O.O. 's  swift  scrutiny  the  next  morning.  The  battery  heard 
the  wounded  would  probably  bring  the  casualty  list  up  to 
thirty — plus  a  wrecked  saphead.  "Not  so  bad,"  modestly 
thought  they,  "for  an  opening  shoot."  They  might  make 
something  out  of  the  place  after  all !  A  little  later  the  F.O.O. 
was  wiping  his  glasses  and  staring  amazedly  at  the  German 
trench  graveyard.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  catching  the 
sun  rays,  worked  a  small  army  of  shovels,  seemingly  winking 
contempt  as  they  bobbed  above  the  level.  The  battery  got  a 
hurry  up  call  and  smothered  the  " saphead"  with  twenty 
whirlwind  rounds — bursts  that  filled  the  air  with  assorted 
trench  debris  and  brought  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  F.O.O.  And 
the  shovels  were  not,  nor  was  work  resumed  that  day. 

Lines  of  care  and  creases  of  anger  appeared  upon  the  brow 
of  the  young  gunner  man  when  he  focussed  his  glasses  on  the 
cemetery  next  morning.  At  least  fifty  rough  wooden  crosses 
were  showing,  but  an  even  greater  muster  of  shovels  plied  up 
and  down  with  maddening,  flashing  regularity  at  the  "sap- 
head."  Down  at  the  gun  pits  the  men  took  the  news  as  a 
personal  affront  and  shoved  the  long  thin  shells  rapidly  into 
the  breeches  of  the  wicked  little  guns,  that  coughed  spitefully 
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and  recoiled  for  more,  as  if  they  too  felt  the  insult.  Around 
the  "saphead"  the  ground  blazed  with  the  stabbing  shell 
flashes,  the  heavy  yellow  smoke  of  the  high  explosive  lay 
heavily  on  the  German  work,  skyward  shot  fragments  that 
evidenced  good  shooting.  It  was  a  grand  little  " shoot;"  one 
of  the  battery's  nicest  touches  delivered  with  precision  and 
effect.     "Let  us  show  'em"  set  to  Wagnerian  music. 

But  inexplicable  was  the  behaviour  of  the  enemy. 
Through  the  remaining  days  of  a  maddening  week,  he  erected 
crosses  for  his  dead  in  great  numbers  and  with  apparent 
indifference,  for  the  shovels  performed  their  morning  sun 
dance  with  engaging  persistence.  The  battery  damned  and 
shot  the  saphead  to  pieces,  the  F.O.O.  cursed  under  his 
immature  moustache,  and  everyone  took  to  heart  the  super- 
cilious remarks  of  rival  "gunner  men"  who  came  to  see  the 
battery's  cemetery  and  listen  to  the  tales  of  dead  Huns. 

The  infantry  finally  solved  the  mystery  of  the  shovels  and 
gave  a  new  joke  to  the  army.  They  raided  the  supposed 
"saphead"  and  found  two  long  wooden  horses,  to  which  shovels 
were  firmly  secured.  These  were  worked  to  flash  up  and  down 
above  the  earth  line,  by  ropes  which  ran  on  pulleys,  into  some 
perfectly  shell-proof  dugouts.  The  neat,  symmetrical  rows  of 
wooden  crosses  which  decorated  the  background  were  placed 
where  they  would  do  the  most  good.  Two  of  the  German 
humourists,  brought  back  as  souvenirs,  naively  explained  the 
finer  points  of  the  game,  the  success  of  which  seemingly  gave 
them  huge  enjoyment.  They  admitted  that  it  was  sometimes 
tiresome  making  new  wooden  horses  for  the  guns  to  play  with. 
But  the  shooting  had  been  excellent,  and  prevented  attention 
being  given  to  a  real  saphead  which  had  been  completed  two 
hundred  yards  to  the  left. 

The  — th  Battery  moved  shortly  afterwards,  but  the  story 
and  a  nickname,  which  we  must  not  tell,  still  follows  them.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  walk  down  to  the  battery  lines  and  murmur 
"Let  us  show  'em,"  to  find  out  how  strongly  rankles  the 
memory  of  Fritz's  ruse  de  guerre. 

Pte.  J.  A.  Holland 


A  VISIT  TO  ARRAS 

TT  was  on  a  gusty  day  in  early  spring  that  I  left  the  chateau 

at and  struck  across  the  untitled  fields  to  the  high 

road.  I  had  a  day's  leave  and  had  decided  to  spend  it  in  a 
visit  to  Arras,  one  of  the  great  show  places  on  the  western 
front.  At  the  cross-roads  an  empty  field  ambulance  received 
me,  and  I  was  off  upon  my  joy-ride.  A  change  at  Aubigny, 
into  the  care  of  a  friendly  R.  F.  C.  man,  and  we  were  out  on 
the  great  national  highway  which  runs  in  Roman  fashion  from 
St.  Pol  to  Arras. 

One  more  transfer  to  the  R.  A.  M.  Corps  was  necessary, 
and  it  was  under  their  friendly  care  that  I  rolled  under  the 
St.  Pol  gate  of  the  city,  down  the  Rue  Gambetta,  and  got  out 
at  the  great  Neptune  fountain  which  cleaves  the  street  in  two. 
Arras  at  last ! 

Not  that  the  ride — or  rather  rides — had  been  unin- 
teresting, particularly  to  a  Scotsman.  Every  Highland 
regiment  in  existence  seemed  that  day  to  have  one  or  more 
battalions  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  roads  wrere  gay  with  the 
tartans.  Moreover,  what  a  contrast  between  the  long  snake- 
like streams  of  traffic,  the  fields  scarred  by  shells,  and  then 
close  by  some  little  village  apparently  untouched  by  the  war, 
save  that  it  is  women,  old  men,  and  boys  who  are  working  in 
the  fields!  Of  the  rest  nefas  amplius  loqui.  This  day  of 
April,  1917,  however,  the  Boche  knows  part  of  what  I  saw. 

The  first  view  of  Arras  is  disappointing  to  the  connoisseur 
in  ruins.  In  degrees  of  destruction  it  holds  a  place  mid-way 
between  the  classic  fragments  of  Ypres  and  the  tawdry 
pretentiousness  of  Albert.  The  bulk  of  the  city  still  stands 
very  much  as  it  must  have  stood  in  July,  1914;  the  greater 
part  of  the  German  fire  being  concentrated  on  certain  buildings, 
the  cathedral,  the  old  episcopal  palace,  the  hotel-de-ville,  the 
pride  of  the  Artois.    At  Ypres  the  Hun  has  left  himself  no 
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marks  to  range  upon.  It  is  but  a  shell,  with  its  stone  ruins 
gleaming  white  in  the  moonlight  like  a  dead  city  of  romance. 
Arras  like  Albert  is  built  of  brick;  some  of  the  houses  with  their 
stone  facings  bear  a  curious  resemblance  to  a  Fifth  Avenue 
mansion  done  in  the  colonial  style;  but  she  is  saved  from  the 
blatant  vulgarity  of  the  Somme  city  by  her  architectural 
glories  and  her  associations  with  the  past.  For  she  was  the 
queen  of  the  Artois  plain,  the  bulwark  of  France  against 
Spanish  and  Imperial  Flanders. 

It  is  a  curious  sensation  to  walk  down  one  of  the  long 
winding  streets  of  the  city,  keeping  close  to  the  houses  on  either 
side,  for  it  is  forbidden  to  walk  on  the  road.  Far  more 
curious  than  being  in  a  trench.  Every  now  and  then  the 
bang  followed  by  the  long-drawn  whine  of  an  incoming  shell 
is  heard.  For  aught  you  know  it  may  have  burst  just  round 
the  corner.  The  Germans  still  shell  Arras  in  a  desultory 
fashion  now  that  they  have  obliterated  their  principal 
ranging  marks,  or  else  they  are  firing  by  the  map,  so  many 
shells  per  diem  into  each  section  of  the  city. 

The  majority  of  the  houses  are  still  standing,  though 
shaken  as  with  the  palsy.  Here  and  there,  however,  there  is 
one  with  its  interior  indecently  exposed,  the  result  of  a  direct 
hit  by  a  shell.  It  is  like  gazing  from  the  stalls  at  a  house  set 
on  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  or  as  if  some  scientific  giant  had  cut  a 
cross-section  with  a  monstrous  scalpel.  Here  are  the  little 
intimacies  of  that  particular  family  life  just  as  they  were  left 
immediately  before  the  hurried  flight  and  all  who  list  can  see. 
It  is  all  so  pitiable ! 

There  are  only  a  few  civilians  in  the  streets,  though  I  did 
meet  some  prosperous  looking  individuals  in  the  Grande 
Place,  and  not  many  soldiers.  The  latter  strictly  obeying  the 
notices  posted  up  at  every  street  corner  move  along  in  single 
file,  their  shoulders  brushing  against  the  shuttered  and  barred 
windows  of  the  houses,  steel  helmets  on  head  and  gas  masks 
to  hand.  Even  the  little  children  on  their  way  to  school 
carry  gas  helmets  along  with  their  slates  and  books,  in  France 
to-day !  The  state  instructs  them  in  the  use  of  both,  for  the 
gas  like  its  master  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
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The  street  leading  towards  the  station  is  barricaded  and 
loop-holed,  for  no  German  attack  will  ever  again  spill  itself 
on  the  streets  of  Arras.  These  barricades  are  a  model  of 
engineering  according  to  the  text  book,  with  their  low  parapets 
and  trenches  dug  behind  to  give  the  requisite  height  to  fire 
over.  The  two  sides  of  the  obstacle  overlap  in  the  most 
approved  style  so  as  to  afford  through  the  centre  a  narrow 
crooked  channel  for  traffic.  The  houses  round  about  are 
pitted  with  bullets  from  the  rear-guard  action  that  the 
Germans  fought  to  cover  their  evacuation  of  the  town.  In 
front  of  the  station  there  is  a  large  oval  "square"  which  must 
be  crossed  circumspectly,  i.e.,  not  across  its  diameter  but  by 
crawling  around  the  circumference.  This  takes  time,  but 
there  are  picquets  posted  to  enforce  the  rule ;  a  very  necessary 
one,  as  at  any  moment  a  German  observation  balloon  may 
appear  like  a  gigantic  slug  on  the  horizon.  The  trenches  are 
only  about  a  mile  away,  as  the  Germans  hold  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  city. 

The  station  itself,  in  its  monstrous  futility,  is  in  many 
ways  the  most  tragic  sight  to  be  met  with  on  the  whole  of  the 
western  front.  Imagine  a  vast  building,  red  in  colour,  about 
half  the  size  of  the  Waverley  Station,  Edinburgh,  and  not 
altogether  dissimilar,  wrecked  by  shell  fire.  The  near  plat- 
form has  been  put  into  a  state  of  defence  with  a  sand-bag 
parapet.  The  rails  lie  twisted  and  broken  on  the  track, 
mixed  with  the  debris  of  such  sleepers  as  have  not  been 
removed  for  firewood.  Over  all  is  a  fine  impalpable  dust 
from  the  glass  roof  above,  the  iron  supporting  stanchions  of 
which  have  been  wrenched  asunder  by  the  shock  of  high 
explosive.  It  is  well  over  two  years  since  the  last  train  ran 
into  Arras  station. 

As  one  goes  out  one  passes  the  ticket  office.  Piles  of 
tickets,  to  Amiens,  to  Lens,  to  Lille,  to  St.  Pol,  neatly  done  up 
in  bundles  and  tied  with  string,  litter  the  floor.  It  is  as  if  a 
devil's  child  had  laughed  at  its  play. 

The  cathedral  of  Arras  has  been  destroyed;  not  wrecked, 
as  has  happened  to  so  many,  but  completely  demolished.     It 
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would  be  as  easy  now  to  rear  an  hotel  out  of  its  ruins  as  another 
house  of  God.  A  pile  of  stone  and  debris  some  fifty  feet  high 
chokes  the  side-street.  Climb  up  that,  make  a  similar 
descent  on  the  other  side,  and  you  are  in  the  cathedral.  There 
is  no  roof,  and  the  interior  is  one  vast  shambles  of  broken  glass, 
shattered  stone  work,  and  fallen  plaster.  Here  and  there  an 
image  or  altar  stands  intact  amidst  the  surrounding  ruin.  In 
its  prime  it  must  have  been  a  florid  enough  structure,  with  its 
great  Corinthian  capitals;  but  that  does  not  excuse  the  foe 
who  battered  Rheims  and  would  like  to  batter  Amiens. 

Adjoining  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  are  the  remains  of 
the  Palace  of  St.  Vaast.  In  this  long  rambling  building,  an 
affair  of  cloisters  and  colonnades,  formerly  a  Benedictine 
Abbey,  there  were  housed  at  the  time  of  the  bombardment 
the  museum,  the  picture  gallery,  and  the  library  of  the  city  of 
Arras.  Very  little  remains  of  all  these.  In  particular  of 
the  50,000  printed  books  contained  in  the  latter,  not  a  single 
volume  is  left,  unless  the  municipality  of  Karlsruhe  with 
true  Teutonic  tact  means  to  restore  the  single  volume  that  it 
borrowed  therefrom  before  the  war.  The  building  was  fired 
by  means  of  incendiary  shells,  while  it  is  alleged  on  good 
authority  that  a  box  barrage  was  put  around  it  in  order  to 
prevent  the  rescue  of  its  priceless  contents. 

It  is  difficult  to  prevent  an  account  like  this  from  becoming 
an  indictment  of  the  enemy  for  their  senseless  brutalities 
against  mankind  and  its  creations. 

The  greatest  loss  of  all  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view  is 
the  destruction  of  the  Grande  Place  with  its  Hotel-de-Ville 
ringed  in  by  old  Flemish  houses.  The  Hotel-de-Ville  was 
destroyed  in  October,  1914,  by  means  of  incendiary  shells. 
For  its  counterpart,  with  its  noble  oaken  wainscot,  its  priceless 
tapestries,  its  lustres  and  chandeliers,  one  has  to  go  to  Brussels. 
A  poor  consolation  under  present  circumstances. 

Last  of  all  the  superb  Belfry  came  down  to  the  sound  of 
its  own  bells.  What  the  golden  Virgin  of  Albert  is  still  to  the 
rolling  pastures  of  Picardy,  that  was  the  Belfry  of  Arras  to 
the  Artois  plain.     For  centuries  it  had  stood  with  its  Lion  and 
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its  Golden  Sun  and  its  Golden  Crown,  a  guide  and  a  land- 
mark for  miles  around.  It  is  as  if  we  had  gone  back  in  history 
over  two  thousand  years  to  the  council  chamber  of  some  once 
free  city,  torn  from  the  diadem  of  Hellas  by  a  barbarian  foe. 

The  last  place  that  I  visited  in  Arras  was  the  citadel, 
which  really  forms  a  quarter  of  the  city  itself.  Used  by  the 
French  before  the  war  ^s  an  infantry  and  artillery  barracks,  it 
was  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Vauban.  With  its  massive 
walls,  deep  moats,  long  and  low  barrack  rooms  with  their 
quaintly  sloping  roofs,  it  reminds  one  of  the  fortifications  and 
citadel  of  Quebec,  in  New  France,  and  like  them  sings  the 
swan  song  of  the  glories  of  the  Bourbon  kings.  Memories  of 
the  great  Turenne  cling  round  the  place,  though  the  quaint 
old  garrison  church  has  been  wrecked  by  shell  fire. 

On  my  way  back  along  the  main  street  of  the  city,  I 
paused  to  watch  the  efforts  of  a  party  of  Gordons,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  two  French  Engineers,  are  trying  to  lift 
from  the  road  a  massive  bell  as  tall  as  the  smallest  of  them, 
and  finely  moulded  in  relief.  Perhaps  it  belongs  to  the 
ruined  convent  nearby,  or  it  may  be  one  of  the  great  carillon 
bells  of  the  Belfry  itself. 

The  officer  in  charge  does  not  know  whether  it  is  to  be  set  up 
once  more  in  its  original  station  or  is  to  be  placed  somewhere 
to  serve  as  a  gas  alarm.  As  I  watch  the  Highlanders  straining 
their  strong  young  backs  in  the  effort  to  lift  the  monstrous 
bell,  I  notice  everyone  suddenly  look  upwards.  Then  there 
happens  one  of  those  things  which  seem  to  stand  out  with 
cameo-like  distinctness  from  their  setting,  and  which  once 
seen  can  never  be  forgotten. 

A  plane  with  a  broken  wing — one  of  ours — is  coming 
slowly  back  from  the  German  lines.  Like  a  great  stricken 
bird  it  is  looking  for  a  place  to  land.  Suddenly,  as  if  from 
nowhere,  six  enemy  machines  materialize.  Only  a  thousand 
feet  above  our  heads  the  half-dozen  Taubes  go  for  our  solitary 
single-seater,  who  can  do  little  against  his  foes  as  they  circle 
round,  above,  and  beneath  him,  and  rake  him  with  their 
machine  guns.     We,  alas,  can  do  nothing,  save  watch. 
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It  is  soon  over.  Slowly  at  first,  and  then  with  ever 
increasing  speed,  the  solitary  machine  with  the  red,  white,  and 
blue  target  painted  on  it  begins  to  fall.  Five  of  the  Boche 
planes  seeing  their  work  completed  make  off.  The  sixth, 
sportsmanlike,  remains  hanging  above  its  victim,  now  fast 
rushing  earthwards,  and  continues  to  fire  on  him  with  its 
machine  gun.  But  it  is  quite  needless  to  "make  siccar." 
The  falling  plane  bursts  into  flame,  though  this  does  not  stop 
the  German,  and  the  aviator  jumps  or  falls  out  to  drop  a  few 
yards  from  our  feet.     Satisfied  at  last  the  Boche  plane  flies  off. 

So  I  passed  out  through  the  great  gates  of  Arras  where 
the  British  picquet  keeps  guard  over  the  city  of  the  cave  men. 

W.  G.  Peterson 
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He  is  not  dead !  but  of  that  band  on  high, 

That  host  seraphic,  round  the  feet  of  God, 
Who  draw  our  souls  to  spurn  this  earthly  sod; 

His  larger  service  now  breathes  forth  no  sigh; 

His  "  Captain  "  Christ  he  seeth  eye  to  eye. 

Oh !  ye  who  loved  him  for  the  love  he  gave, 
Weep !  but  not  always,  o'er  his  shell-strewn  grave; 

The  cause  grows  greater  as  its  martyrs  die. 

The  State  is  reborn  as  each  hero  lays 
His  life  upon  the  sacrificial  stone. 
Why  rings  tall  Canada  in  all  men's  praise  ? 

Look !  see  her  rise  from  blood  and  bitter  moan ! 
List !  God  is  saying  to  His  blessed  Son: 
"  Ypres,  Qjmbrai,  and  Calvary  are  one !  " 


John  Stuart  Thomson 


SELF  CATECHISM 

T^WENTY  years  ago,  or  less,  in  the  History  Text  Book, 
"  authorized  for  the  use  of  Public  and  High  Schools  by 
the  Department  of  Education,"  there  was  an  account  of  the 
origin  and  present  status  of  the  system  of  education  in 
Ontario,  containing  the  statement  that  the  said  system  of 
education  was  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  Very  possibly 
the  book  is  still  in  use,  or  perhaps  the  " history"  which 
superseded  it  perpetuates  this  jest  which  lies  too  deep  for 
laughter.  At  all  events  there  will  remain  in  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  men  this  monumentum  perennius  aere  to  our 
national  passion  for  mendacious  and  complacent  self  eulogy 
with  regard  to  all  departments  of  our  government  and  many 
things  not  directly  connected  with  government.  The  other 
day  our  newspapers  told  us  that  our  methods  of  training 
returned  and  disabled  soldiers  was  the  model  for  all  other 
countries !     If  the  light  be  as  darkness     .      .      .  ! 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  attempt,  making  only  such 
assertions  and  comparisons  as  can  be  readily  investigated  by 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble,  to  examine  a  few  of  our 
institutions,  asking  whether  they  might  be  improved,  and,  if 
they  need  improvement,  what  the  obstacles  are.  And  in  this 
pursuit  we  must  not  let  the  authors  and  executors  of  these 
institutions  answer  for  them.  For  example,  if  it  occurs  to 
us,  reviewing  our  travels  abroad,  that  we  are  not  making  a 
right  use  of  our  waterways,  we  must  not  accept  the  reports 
from  the  Department  of  Canals  as  the  last  word  on  the 
subject.  It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  a  Toronto  newspaper 
advertised  itself  as  the  best  newspaper  in  North  America. 
Many  of  its  readers  who  have  never  read  any  but  Toronto  or 
Ontario  newspapers,  still  believe  this.  If  we  could  all  speak 
for  ourselves  in  this  fashion,  we  should  doubtless  be  very 
creditable  fellows  in  the  main.     And  by  all  means  let  us  have 
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done  with  the  cant  of  giving  no  offence  by  avoiding  compari- 
sons. We  shall  humbug  ourselves  just  so  long  as  we  refuse 
to  compare  our  achievements  with  those  of  other  people. 

Let  us  speak,  first  of  all,  then,  about  our  newspapers. 
That  is  something  which  interests  practically  every  citizen, 
and  it  will  be  possible,  furthermore,  for  our  readers  to  examine 
our  statements  and  conclusions  on  this  subject,  at  the  expense 
of  a  very  little  money,  and  of  not  very  much  time  and  thinking. 
Again,  those  who  are  not  interested  in  what  is  said  here  about 
our  newspapers,  will  not  be  interested  in  the  rest  of  this 
article  and  may  abandon  it  forthwith. 

If  good  newspapers  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Canada 
one  would  expect  to  find  them  published  in  our  two  largest 
cities.  We  should  expect,  of  course,  to  find  there,  among 
others,  newspapers  which  were  merely  parochial  in  scope;  but 
in  each  city  we  might  fairly  demand  a  newspaper  which  gave 
daily  or  weekly,  a  good  account  of  the  world's  news,  a  com- 
mentary upon  international  affairs,  and  a  fair  criticism  of 
Canadian,  American,  and  British  politics.  Now,  we  do  not 
need  to  go  further  than  the  first  of  these  requisites  to  say 
that  there  is  no  paper  published  in  Toronto,  either  daily  or 
weekly,  which  rises  to  any  decent  standard.  There  is  not  a 
single  paper  there  which  even  takes  the  trouble  to  print 
verbatim  speeches  delivered  by  notable  visitors  in  Toronto 
itself.  Not  one  of  them  prints  verbatim  speeches  delivered 
in  the  Commons  in  Ottawa.  For  addresses  delivered  in 
Britain  or  Europe  they  depend  upon  most  unreliable  sources 
in  London,  which  give  them  garbled  and  distorted  summaries. 
Events  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  United  States,  such 
as  the  initiation  of  experiments  in  municipal  government, 
education,  public  utilities,  and  so  forth,  are  not  chronicled  at 
all.  Almost  nothing  at  all  is  said  of  education  in  Canada 
itself.  Two  examples  of  the  merely  parochial  newspapers  we 
spoke  of  above  are  to  be  found  in  Toronto,  one  a  morning, 
one  an  evening  issue.  They  doubtless  serve  a  need — we  shall 
not  quarrel  with  it.  But  in  another  paper,  which  advertises 
itself  as  a  national  newspaper,  there  is  a  very  large  proportion 
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of  merely  "  local  news,"  and  there  is  the  same  lack  as  in  the 
parochial  papers  with"  regard  to  purveying  news  of  the  sort 
mentioned  above.  In  Montreal,  a  morning  paper,  much  as 
it  leaves  to  be  desired,  stands  far  above  anything  else  we  have 
in  Canada,  as  a  publisher  of  news.  There  is  not  an  undue 
proportion  of  local  news,  more  money  is  spent  upon  getting 
reports  of  current  events,  more  care  is  taken  in  reporting, 
obvious  mis-statements  rarely  occur,  and,  above  all,  the  news 
pages  are  fair.  But  when  we  come  to  the  second  and  third 
requisites  this  journal,  too,  absolutely  fails.  Commentaries 
on  affairs  are  best  given  in  leading  articles,  which  this  news- 
paper does  not  attempt,  or  in  editorials,  where  political  criti- 
cism might  also  be  looked  for.  But  the  editorial  page  is  the 
journal's  weakest  feature.  It  is  always  tedious  and  borne; 
it  sometimes  fails  to  impress  one  as  desirous  of  being  fair. 
In  Toronto  there  is  an  evening  issue  which  is  an  example  of 
the  merely  yellow  journal;  in  Montreal  there  is  a  syndicate 
of  yellow  journals.  The  best  editorial  pages  in  Canada  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  larger  cities.  The 
highest  average  is  perhaps  maintained  by  a  daily  journal 
published  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  as  a  newspaper 
it  is  surpassed  by  perhaps  only  two  or  three  published  in 
Montreal  and  Toronto.  An  Ottawa  editorial  page  occasion- 
ally shows  capacity,  but  this  is  not  maintained.  We  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  French  daily  in  Montreal,  ably 
edited  and  well  written,  which  daffs  aside  all  the  world  outside 
the  politics  of  a  provincial  party.  Consecrated  to  a  vain 
design,  sectarian,  prejudiced  and  narrow,  it  yet  is  written 
by  men  of  education  and  men  who  can  write,  it  shuns  the 
more  usual  banalities,  and  follows  the  best  European  models 
in  its  leading  articles,  editorials  and  paragraph  notes.  For 
the  rest,  there  is  so  little  excellence  or  good  quality,  that  one 
or  two  good  features  in  a  Winnipeg  paper,  and  another  in  a 
Victoria  paper,  stand  out  as  the  only  landmarks  above  the 
welter  of  trash,  inaccuracy,  incompetence  and  merely  yellow 
journalism  which  the  Canadian  public  tolerates  and  pays  for. 
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The  above  statements  will,  no  doubt,  in  many  quarters, 
and  particularly  in  newspaper  offices,  be  thought  sweeping.    It 
is  only  with  neutral  opinion,  however,  that  we  are  concerned. 
To  the  fair  mind  we  may  with  confidence  appeal.    The  state- 
ments made  above  cannot  be  controverted.     It  is  notorious 
how  inaccurately  domestic  news  is  reported.     Listen  to  the 
speech  delivered  in  a  public  meeting  and  read  the  reports  of 
it  in  the  next  issue  of  the  paper.    A  verbatim  report,  even  of 
an  address  by  an  Imperial  statesman,  or   distinguished  for- 
eigner, is  never  given,  and  often  quotations  are  mistaken. 
The  summary  is  generally  a  travesty;  one  always  is  given  to 
wonder  what  qualifications  are  sought  for  in  engaging  reporters. 
Even  the  carelessness  which  is  obvious  on  the  printed  page, 
the  mis-spelling,  the  stupid  head-lines,  the  slovenly  arrange- 
ment of  paragraphs  and  pages,  argue  carelessness  and  inac- 
curacy all  through;  for  careful  editors  and  writers  would  not 
endure  such  printing.     The  fair  critic  must  also  find  the 
selection  of  news  most  inept.  .  Railway  wrecks  are  the  staple 
of  Canadian  and  American  news,  because  they  occur  beside 
telegraph  lines,  and  reports  of  them  are  disseminated  gratis. 
Ontario  newspapers  derive  their  knowledge  of  Quebec  affairs 
from  the  English  newspapers  of  Montreal,  and  are  much  misled 
in  consequence.     They  show  no  concern  with  the  Maritime 
provinces.     Naturally   they   are   more  concerned  with  the 
Western  provinces,  but  this  hardly  goes  beyond  crop  reports. 
The  fair  critic  knows  that  no  newspaper  in  Canada  reports 
domestic  or  foreign  news  with  anything  approaching  the  full- 
ness, accuracy  and  fairness  displayed  in  the  New  York  Times 
or   Boston    Transcript,   to   say   nothing   of   the   Manchester 
Guardian.     Nor  have  we  anywhere  a  weekly  to  weigh  against 
the  Nation  or  the  Spectator  of  London,  or  the  American  New 
Republic.    Any  of  our  readers  not  acquainted  with  these 
papers  can  easily  purchase  them  and  make  the  comparison. 
The  fair  critic  must  admit  that  there  is  not  a  single  editorial 
page  in  Toronto  or  Montreal  which  maintains  a 'standard  of 
good  English;  not  one  that  displays  knowledge  of  British  and 
Imperial  affairs — let  alone  foreign  affairs — or  great  capacity 
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in  any  direction  whatever,  or  balanced  judgement.  Leading 
articles,  as  we  have  said,  are  not  to  be  found.  To  put  the 
matter  in  a  word,  there  is  nothing  expert  in  the  production  of 
Canadian  newspapers. 

And  this  leads  us  at  once  to  the  question,  "What  stands 
in  the  way  of  improvement  ?"  A  widespread  improvement 
must  not  be  looked  for.  In  the  small  cities  no  very  high  level 
can  be  expected;  we  must  think  ourselves  fortunate  to  find  a 
newspaper  so  good  as  the  St.  John  publication  already  men- 
tioned. But  in  one  or  other  of  our  two  large  cities  a  good 
daily  paper  might  well  be  published,  and  in  both  of  them  we 
might  certainly  expect  intelligent  and  well-written  weeklies, 
reviewing  affairs,  politics  and  literature.  It  is  often  argued 
that  there  is  not  a  large  enough  reading  public  to  support 
such  a  daily  or  such  a  weekly.  The  argument  is  based  on 
the  notion  that  if  there  were  fifty  millions  of  people  in  Canada 
a  good  daily  or  a  good  weekly  paper  could  be  made  self-sup- 
porting. But  the  best  newspapers  and  weeklies  never  have 
been  self-supporting.  One  of  the  best  English  weeklies  is 
said  never  to  have  had  a  circulation  of  more  than  five  thousand, 
though  it  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  to  the  United 
States  and  Continental  Europe.  Its  revenue  from  advertise- 
ments is  correspondingly  small.  The  case  must  be  the  same 
with  a  couple  of  American  weeklies.  At  certain  periods  the 
best  of  the  English  dailies  has  not  been  self-supporting.  A 
good  newspaper  is  a  philanthropic  institution.  Furthermore, 
it  is  not  only  money  that  is  needed,  but  disinterested  money. 
In  Canada  there  are  plenty  of  millionaires  who  would  be 
willing,  nay  who  are  willing,  to  give  money  for  the  support 
of  a  paper,  but  the  money  has  strings  to  it.  Some  years  ago 
a  weekly  "agricultural  paper"  was  founded,  which  was 
amusingly  nescient  of  all  bucolic  matters,  and  which  was 
later  discovered  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  one  of  our  railway 
plutocrats.  It  has  once  happened  that  we  had  in  our  midst 
an  able  journalist  with  a  message  to  deliver,  who  was  also  a 
millionaire,  and  we  had  an  independent  weekly  in  conse- 
quence.    What  has  more  often  happened  is  that  a  group  of 
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men  have  discussed  the  need  of  a  publication  which  should 
lead  opinion  on  some  subject  or  subjects,  and  have  made 
some  tentative  arrangements,  which  they  abandoned  on  dis- 
covering that  the  means  of  publication  could  only  be  secured 
in  quarters  whence  they  scorned  to  accept  it.  The  other 
day  a  New  York  paper,  which  was  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy, 
was  bought  up  by  an  American  millionaire,  who  promptly 
put  the  publication  in  the  charge  of  its  old  editor,  telling  him 
to  go  on  with  his  work,  and  who,  furthermore,  to  insure  the 
independence  of  the  paper,  appointed  three  trustees  to  keep 
the  management  free  from  influence.  We  have  no  precedent 
for  such  generosity  and  disinterestedness  in  Canada.  It  is 
an  amazing  thing  how  little  money  is  genuinely  given  away  in 
this  country.  Yet  we  have  notoriously  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  citizens  possessing  most  comfortable  means.  This 
class  leaves  philanthropy  to  the  millionaires  (who  are 
also  very  numerous  amongst  us)  and  the  millionaires  on 
the  whole  are  disappointing,  xo^wov  to  ayadbv.  It  is  not 
often  that  society  throws  up  capacity  for  editing  a  great 
journal;  and  it  is  much  less  often  that  such  capacity  is 
coupled  with  money.  It  requires  considerable  money  to 
edit  even  a  weekly  paper  which  can  be  independent  of 
advertisers,  and  which  can  seek  out  ability  for  literary 
and  artistic  criticism  and  pay  for  it,  seek  out  ex- 
perts upon  such  topics  as  become  current  and  pay  them, 
and  in  general  give  a  small  group  of  men  the  easy  leisure 
which  is,  as  a  rule,  essential  to  good  work  in  any  kind  of 
literature,  even  journalistic  literature.  Much  more  money 
is  required  for  the  publication  of  a  daily  newspaper.  An 
independent  cable  and  telegraph  service  is  very  expensive. 
Not  one  but  several  editors  are  here  required.  The  cost  of 
producing  the  paper  itself  will  be  considerable,  for  if  it  is 
independent  it  will  have  a  small  circulation;  a  small  advertis- 
ing revenue  will  offer  itself  and  some  of  these  advertisements 
will  be  declined.  It  will  be  found,  too,  that  a  thousand  a 
year  will  not  be  sufficient  for  reporters  who  can  write  good 
English,  and  recognize  a  Latin  quotation  if  need  be. 
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We  can,  if  we  will,  follow  Emile  Faguet  and  other  recent 
writers  in  accepting  the  old  statement  that  democracy  delib- 
erately chooses  the  mediocre,  or  we  can  quarrel  with  them 
for  doing  so.  But  in  either  case  we  must  welcome  and 
encourage  leadership  from  genius  when  it  offers  itself .  Certain 
things  come  of  themselves — the  multiplication  of  buildings  to 
hold  wretched  collections  of  books,  and  reading  rooms  where 
no  good  reading  is  to  be  found,  to  instance  one  thing.  It  has 
always  been  easy  in  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  collect 
money  for  the  support  of  religious  institutions.  But  that 
rara  avis,  intellectual  excellence,  we  hardly  recognize  at  sight, 
and  upon  tardy  recognition  do  not  welcome.  It  is  credible 
to  perhaps  only  a  very  few  people  in  this  country,  that  there 
could  be  published  here  a  weekly  journal,  with  a  circulation 
of  a  few  hundreds,  which  should  so  enlighten  our  leaders,  as  to 
work  an  illimitable  reform  in  cleansing  the  Augean  stables  of 
our  politics,  in  education,  in  municipal  government,  in  public 
economics,  in  literary  and  artistic  taste.  I  once  met  a  fresh- 
man in  college,  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  who  had  already 
earned  his  university  expenses  by  "  editing  a  newspaper  in 
Manitoba."  Editors  like  this  are  thick  as  blackberries.  For 
our  weekly  another  type  must  be  found,  and  while  it  cannot 
be  found  in  every  fence-corner,  we  yet  can  find  it,  and  the 
editor  when  found  can  also  find  men  of  culture,  men  of  expert 
knowledge,  to  support  him  in  his  undertaking.  The  difficulty 
is  to  find  ten  or  a  dozen,  or  at  most  a  score,  of  yearly  subscrip- 
tions from  megalopsychic  men  of  comfortable  means. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  municipal  government, 
dealing  with  it  more  briefly  since  it  has  been  often  treated. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  not  sufficiently  recognized  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  governing  our  cities.  In  the  first  place 
they  grow  with  a  staggering  rapidity.  Prudent  as  om 
burghers  may  be  they  yet  cannot  provide  a  system  which 
will  not  be  outgrown  before  it  is  put  into  operation.  And 
again,  the  growth  is  not  the  natural  one  of  adding  homogeneous 
elements  to  elements.  It  is  commonly  said  that  Canadian 
and  American  immigration  are  alike.    But  enormous  dissimi- 
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larities  go  unnoted.  The  Americans  were  far  on  their  way 
to  nationhood  before  they  threw  open  the  floodgates  to 
Europe.  They  had  always  on  their  hands  the  problem  of  a 
large  coloured  population,  slave  or  free,  but  they  did  not  set 
out  with  a  population  almost  equally  divided  into  two  races 
of  different  language  and  creed.  When  the  great  wave  of 
immigrants  began  it  came  chiefly  from  the  British  Isles,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  people  who  had  the  same  origin,  language, 
political  and  religious  traditions  as  the  Americans  themselves. 
Even  the  great  German  immigration  which  has  been  so  much 
talked  about  since  the  war,  came  in  the  sixties,  before  the 
Germans  had  composed  themselves  into  a  political  system, 
and  hence  it  was  much  more  assimilable.  The  American 
tradition  was  already  strong,  the  American  population  was 
already  vast,  when  the  influx  of  non-British  people  began  to 
be  large.  When  the  Canadian  State  was  but  a  generation 
old,  a  motley  horde  of  settlers,  amounting  annually  to  about 
a  twentieth  of  the  existing  population,  began  to  crowd  into 
the  larger  cities.  Besides  these  difficulties  there  is  the  lack 
of  a  leisured  and  educated  class  among  us,  from  which  we 
might  draw  for  disinterested  and  intelligent  governors  of  our 
municipal  affairs. 

And  yet,  when  every  allowance  is  made  for  our  peculiar 
difficulties,  there  is  little  in  the  records  of  our  municipal 
government  of  which  we  may  be  proud.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  greater  and  more  appalling,  the  corruption  of 
Montreal's  administration,  or  the  ineptitude  of  Toronto's. 
Most  of  the  smaller  cities  are  governed  on  the  Toronto  model. 
There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  " grafting' '  but  there  is  a  most 
capacious  stupidity.  Nothing  more  perverse  can  be  imagined 
than  the  management  of  towns  and  cities  in  the  Maritime 
provinces.  The  American,  or  Western  Canadian,  who  visits 
them,  most  often  calls  them  archaic.  But  conservatism  alone 
cannot  explain  it,  and  indeed  in  certain  industries,  in  com- 
merce, and  in  the  close  connection  with  New  England  due  to 
mutual  migration,  these  provinces  are  very  much  in  touch 
with  the  modern  world.     In  the  prairie  cities  where  enterprise 
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and  zeal  for  modernism  abound,  there  is  stupidity  too.  What 
incredible  folly  to  allow  a  few  gamblers  to  boom  the  prices  of 
land  until  a  corner  lot  in  a  prairie  town  became  more  expensive 
than  a  like  amount  of  land  in  the  heart  of  London ! 

The  "real  estate"  craze  lies  very  close  to  the  root  of 
municipal  mismanagement  in  Canada.  The  remedy  is  a 
simple  one,  and  has  been  applied  with  success  in  various 
countries.  There  should  be  maintained  a  Federal  Expropria- 
tion Court,  to  which  recourse  should  be  possible  without  cost 
on  the  part  of  all  growing  municipalities.  The  city  could 
then  acquire  at  its  real  value,  which  would  be  assessed  by  the 
Court,  adjoining  farm  or  waste  land,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  its  growth,  and  lay  it  out  in  streets.  Water-mains, 
sewers,  walks,  and  pavements  could  then  be  economically 
laid,  since  everything  would  be  done  systematically  and  not 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  If  the  city  then 
sold  the  land  at  its  cost  plus  the  overhead  charges  for  these 
added  conveniences,  to  bona  fide  prospective  builders  only, 
there  could  be  no  exploitation  of  real  estate.  Neither  would 
it  be  possible  at  any  time  to  exploit  lands  already  built  upon, 
for  the  city  would  always  have  land  available  for  building,  at 
its  real  value,  and  hence  a  "corner"  could  not  be  operated. 
Besides  cheapening  the  cost  of  dwellings  by  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  this  would  cheapen  living  in  other  ways;  for  it 
would  at  once  abolish  the  deserts  surrounding  most  of  our 
cities,  which  are  being  held  by  "  real  estate  "  owners,  and  would 
establish  once  more  truck-gardens  and  poultry  farms  at  our 
city  limits. 

In  conformity  with  our  plan,  let  us  ask  what  lies  in  the 
way  of  improving  our  municipal  government.  There  have 
been  a  long  series  of  reformers,  sincere  and  well-intentioned 
men,  in  this  field.  In  Toronto,  as  is  known  to  many,  more 
good  was  accomplished  by  one  young  man  who  brought  a 
well-trained  mind  to  the  careful  study  of  the  subject,  than  by 
all  the  others.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Government  of  a 
city  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who  have  been 
successful  in  business.     But  business  is  a  very  multifarious 
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thing,  and  a  man  may  well  understand  one  business  and  fail  in 
another.  And  managing  a  city  is  a  very  multifarious  business 
in  itself,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  ability. 
Now  a  board  of  omniscient  aldermen  is  not  to  be  looked  for, 
nor,  perhaps,  a  board  of  aldermen  who  are  severally  experts 
in  various  departments.  Besides  it  is  not  every  year  (the 
usual  aldermanic  term)  that  new  and  unusual  problems  have 
to  be  faced.  But  when  once  a  lesson  has  been  learned  it 
should  not  have  to  be  re-learned  repeatedly  by  the  mass  of 
citizen  voters,  nor  by  those  whom  they  appoint.  When  once 
the  folly  of  a  haphazard  policy  in  town-planning  has  been 
shown  and  an  improved  policy  followed  with  beneficial 
results,  it  surely  might  be  expected  that  the  old  unsystematic 
ways  would  not  be  resorted  to.  Similarly  one  city  should  be 
able  to  learn  from  another's  experiences.  And  again,  when 
some  citizen,  or  body  of  citizens,  takes  the  time  and  trouble  to 
suggest  reforms  which  are  obviously  feasible  and  most  desir- 
able, it  ought  to  result  in  action  on  the  part  of  the  municipal 
authorities. 

Once  more,  it  comes  to  the  question  of  accepting  leader- 
ship from  intelligence.  It  is  easy,  no  doubt,  to  turn  such  a 
phase  into  ridicule;  to  make  it  appear  that  we  write  of  an 
odious  Superman,  or  omniscient  prig.  Or  again,  it  might  be 
objected  that  leadership  from  intelligence  never  has  been 
easily  accepted,  and  one  might  in  proof  cite  the  ancient  adage : 
"A  wise  man  learns  more  from  a  fool  than  a  fool  from  a  wise 
man."  However,  if  one  follows  " local  affairs"  in  one  of  our 
large  cities  from  year  to  year,  and  witnesses  the  age-long 
failure  to  adopt  reforms,  which  have  been  year  after  year 
recommended,  and  against  the  adoption  of  which  no  thought- 
ful man  can  be  found  to  speak;  witnesses  the  lethargic  acqui- 
escence in  a  waste,  or  a  nuisance,  or  a  grave  wrong,  one  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  stupidity  to  be  quarrelled  with  is 
not  the  stupidity  of  ignorance,  or  that  from  which  only  one 
or  two  are  exempt,  but  that  perverse  and  wilful  sloth,  that 
determined,  contumacious  hebetude,  to  which  might  be  applied 
the  theological  phrase  " sinning  against  the  light."    What  is 
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the  trouble  ?  Is  intelligence  not  enough  insistent,  not  enough 
self -assertive  ?    Or  is  too  little  respect  shown  it  ? 

Leaving  the  reader  with  this  question  before  him,  let  us 
come  to  the  most  flagrant  example  of  our  refusal  to  grant  the 
meed  to  excellence. 

There  are  impediments  to  the  frank  criticism  of  our 
Canadian  universities;  filial  devotion  and  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  one  educated  in  Canadian  schools  and  a  Canadian  uni- 
versity; regard  and  esteem  for  many  who  labour  worthily  in 
that  field,  and  the  consciousness  too  of  the  great  part  some  of 
our  educational  institutions  have  played  in  the  improvement 
of  our  culture.  But  discussion  of  this  subject  is  precisely  one 
of  the  things  that  may  not  be  omitted.  The  whole  body  of 
our  hypothetical  expert  abilities  must  be  formed  and  fashioned 
in  our  universities.  And  where  is  expert  ability  so  indispen- 
sable as  in  the  university  itself  ? 

Let  it  be  said  then,  at  the  beginning,  that  even  in  the 
best  of  our  universities  the  high  excellence  which  we  desiderate 
is  not  to  be  found;  and  what  is  more,  that  conditions  show  no 
sign  of  improvement.  It  would  be  a  good  omen  for  the  future 
if  it  could  be  said,  that  though  an  abundance  of  dead  wood 
were  being  carried,  present  appointments  were  unimpeach- 
able, and  present  opportunities  for  adding  strength  were  not 
being  missed.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  would 
be  a  good  omen  for  the  future  if  promotion  followed  on  merit 
and  appointments  were  probational.  But  this  also  is  far 
from  being  true.  It  would  be  a  good  omen  for  the  future  if 
a  standard  of  excellence  were  maintained  in  the  examinations, 
for  then  one  might  hope  for  the  raising  of  the  standard  in  the 
secondary  schools,  which  would  immediately  react  to  stimu- 
late the  quality  of  the  university.  Once  again,  this  is  far 
from  the  truth. 

Now,  by  quality  and  excellence  in  the  university  is 
meant,  almost  exclusively,  quality  and  excellence  in  the 
ability  of  the  professors  and  lecturers.  We  are  not  very 
much  concerned  with  the  so-called  equipment,  except  perhaps 
libraries  and  the  equipment  of  laboratories  and  buildings 
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where  scientific  apparatus  is  installed.  And  with  this  last 
we  have  not  much  to  do  here,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is 
by  no  means  the  weakest  department  of  our  universities,  and 
again  because  it  is  very  closely  dependent  upon  the  general 
ability  of  the  scientific  professors,  and  so  may  be  discussed 
with  them;  whereas  the  ability  of  most  of  the  lecturers  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sort  of  hall  they  lecture  in,  nor  upon 
the  provision  for  gymnasium,  dormitories,  and  so  forth.  It 
is,  then,  quality  and  excellence  in  the  professors  and  instructors 
that  we  are  interested  in. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  a  few  professors  and 
instructors  of  high  reputation  both  in  and  outside  Canada. 
Some  of  them  are  authors  of  books  which  are  read  the  world 
over.  Some  few  are  scholars  or  scientists  of  international 
fame.  But,  strangely  enough,  in  the  university  it  is  not  these 
men  who  are  most  signally  honoured  or  consulted.  A  man  who 
has  written  a  book  that  is  admired  in  foreign  universities 
may  hold  a  very  subordinate  position,  may  draw  a  salary  far 
smaller  than  that  of  some  teachers  in  an  elementary  school, 
and  may,  unless  he  has  married  a  rich  wife,  or  has  a  private 
income,  be  snubbed  and  ignored  whenever  the  university, 
socially  or  officially,  forgathers.  His  only  reward  is  given 
him  by  the  discerning  and  capable  students,  who  zealously 
attend  his  classes,  while  they  neglect  those  of  his  official 
superior.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  of  our  best  profes- 
sors hold  high  places,  but  it  is  not  true  that  our  worst  professors 
hold  low  places,  and  in  general  there  seems  to  be  very  little 
connection  between  academic  attainments,  between  value  to 
the  university,  and  the  place  accorded  by  the  university 
officially. 

It  is  perhaps  best  to  make  it  clear  that  the  value  of  a 
professor  to  the  university  is  not  to  be  judged  by  any  narrow 
or  inflexible  standard.  Some  of  our  best  men  cannot  or  do 
not  write.  Some  do  not  even  lecture  well.  Some  are  scholars 
merely  and  set  a  pattern  for  scholarship.  Some  are  thinkers 
merely  and  help  students  to  think.  Intellectual  attainment 
is  a  thing  which  is  very  various  in  its  manifestation.    A  few 
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years  ago  it  used  to  be  said  in  the  best  of  our  universities, 
that  the  man  among  all  the  professors  who  did  most  good  was 
one  who  had  never  written  a  book  nor  a  review  article,  who 
had  no  eloquence  on  the  public  platform  and  who  was  a 
failure  in  the  lecture-room,  but  who,  nevertheless,  possessed, 
besides  real  learning,  a  genius  for  kindling  a  lofty  intellectual 
enthusiasm  in  the  best  students,  who  met  him  for  informal 
instructions  in  small  groups  in  his  study,  and  often  in  his  house. 

The  ways  of  appointing  a  university  professor  in  Canada 
are  exceedingly  devious.  We  may  leave  out  of  account  the 
"denominational"  institutions,  in  some  of  which  an  absurd 
amount  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  religious  views  of  an  appli- 
cant for  a  vacancy.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  staff  of  a  university  is  in  so  large  a 
measure  co-optative,  and  hence  necessarily  tends  to  repro- 
duce its  own  standard  of  excellence.  Jealousy  not  only  tends 
to  keep  a  good  applicant  out,  in  many  cases,  but  also  tends 
to  keep  a  good  man  in  a  subordinate  position.  The  man  who 
is  most  rapidly  promoted  is  the  man  of  mediocre  attainments 
who  knows  how  to  flatter.  Improper  influence  of  one  kind 
or  another  makes  itself  felt  in  many  promotions  and  appoint- 
ments. Indeed  there  are  so  many  things  which  make  for 
bad  appointments,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  analyse  the  reasons 
for  errors  in  any  given  case.  But  one  general  statement  may 
be  made  on  the  subject.  There  is  always  too  little  attention 
paid  to  academic  distinction  and  to  proven  ability.  When  a 
vacancy  occurs  it  is  not  advertised  to  potential  applicants 
and  the  selection  is  not  made  in  the  open.  The  search  for 
the  best  man  is  not  thorough. 

But  suppose  the  greatest  zeal  for  good  appointments 
were  shown.  The  difficulty  does  not  end  there.  The  ability 
to  pick  men  is  given  to  very  few,  and  a  university  president 
is  not  infallible.  Besides,  a  vacancy  often  occurs  in  a  series 
of  lean  years,  when  no  good  men  are  available.  In  short,  all 
appointments  should  be  probational,  and  a  university  presi- 
dent should  have  the  most  scrupulous  conscience  in  the  matter 
of  weeding  out  incompetence.     The  real  state  of  affairs  is 
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that  many  men  are  kept  who  are  so  inefficient  that  students 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and  refuse  term  after 
term  to  attend  their  lectures. 

Let  this  brief  survey  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  our 
universities  answer.  It  is  very  general  and  will  not  apply  in 
its  entirety  to  each  and  every  case.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
all  the  remarks  are  demonstrable  to  the  average  reader;  but 
the  truth  of  it  will  be  admitted  by  many  who  have  fairly 
studied  the  question,  and  who  know  the  facts.  And  now  let 
us  ask  what  the  causes  of  the  trouble  are. 

Is  the  difficulty  due  to  the  inherent  character  and  con- 
stitution of  our  university  system  ?  The  writer  does  not  think 
so.  The  constitution  indeed  of  our  best  universities  is  most 
admirable.  They  escape  almost  wholly  the  state  interference 
which  besets  the  German  universities.  They  are  not,  like 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  strangled  by  a  social  caste;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  they  banausic,  like  so  many  of  the  British 
provincial  universities.  And  again,  they  are  not  over- 
shadowed by  millionaire  endowments.  Nor  is  the  difficulty 
due  to  a  malign  bad  fortune  pursuing  our  universities  from 
the  beginning.  Both  in  Ontario  and  in  the  Lower  Provinces 
it  happened  early  in  our  history,  that  a  clique  of  transregion- 
ated  snobs  attempted  to  appropriate  the  colleges  and  schools 
to  their  own  political  and  social  behoof;  but  the  attempt  served 
merely  to  broaden  the  basis  of  the  system  and  to  give  the 
nation  a  true  idea  of  the  scope  of  a  university.  Our  institu- 
tions also  have  been  often  very  fortunate  in  enlisting  the 
services  of  great  men  as  professors  or  administrators.  The 
great  difficulty,  and  the  one  which  lies  at  the  root  of  most  of 
the  difficulties  mentioned  above,  is  that  our  universities  are 
not  sufficiently  endowed,  and  that  not  enough  of  the  present 
endowment  is  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  teachers.  If 
the  lowest  positions  were  well,  or  even  decently  paid,  it  would 
not  so  much  matter  to  the  good  man  whether  he  were  promoted 
or  not.  Also  there  would  be  more  good  men  offering  their 
services.  Very  few  people,  outside  of  the  universities,  realize 
how  small  is  the  pay  of  professors  and  lecturers.     In  the  very 
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largest  of  our  universities  the  salary  of  a  full  professor  is 
never  more  than  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  it  may  be 
as  low  as  twenty-five  hundred.  The  full  professorships, 
however,  are  the  plums.  An  associate  professor  does  not  get 
nearly  so  much,  sometimes  not  much  more  than  half  of  this 
amount.  And  an  associate-professorship  also  is  something  of 
a  prize.  Most  of  the  instructors  rank  as  lecturers  or  assistant 
professors.  The  pay  of  a  few  of  these  runs  as  high  as  two 
thousand  dollars,  but  some  of  them  do  not  receive  as  much  as 
one  thousand,  and  the  average  is  perhaps  not  much  above 
twelve  hundred.  That  is  to  say  the  average  salary  of  the 
great  body  of  instructors  in  our  largest  and  best  Canadian 
university  is  less  than  that  of  a  book-keeper. 

Adam  Smith  shows  a  great  deal  of  insight  into  human 
nature,  in  that  chapter  where  he  enquires  how  it  comes  about 
that  some  very  ill-paid  professions  (such  as  law,  in  his  day) 
could  command  fhe  following  of  some  of  the  most  capable 
citizens.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  studious  leisure 
enjoyed  by  a  university  instructor  is  a  strong  attraction,  and 
one  which  has  served  this  country  well.  The  community  can, 
indeed,  almost  count  on  securing  the  services,  in  some  position 
or  other,  and  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  of  a  certain  small 
class  of  men  who  are,  if  not  "born"  teachers  and  students, 
at  least  strongly  characterized  by  taste  and  inclination  in  that 
direction;  and  a  very  fine  class  of  citizens  they  are,  men  who 
love  learning  and  love  teaching — like  Chaucer's  Scoler  of 
Oxenford,  "Gladly  wolde  he  lerne,  and  gladly  teche."  Some 
few  of  these  men  have  no  other  capacity,  and  upon  them  the 
state  may  count  absolutely  as  teachers.  Others  again  are 
fitted  for  other  positions  as  well  as  for  teaching,  but  consecrate 
their  lives  to  teaching,  considering  it  the  nobler  calling.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  larger  part  of  those  who  are 
qualified  as  professors  by  learning  and  the  love  of  learning, 
and  by  the  taste  and  capacity  for  teaching,  are  ultimately 
obliged,  whether  with  a  good  conscience  or  no,  to  resign  the 
calling  and  betake  themselves  to  other  employment.  Our 
sparse  population  yields  only  a  very  small  number  of  men  who 
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are  qualified  for  this  most  important  of  all  professions,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rapidity  of  our  economic  development 
offers  many  fields  for  the  employment  of  such  high  training. 
The  net  result  is  that  our  colleges  are  full  of  professors  who 
are  most  meagrely  qualified  for  the  positions  they  hold. 

There  are  few  subjects  upon  which  so  much  cant  has  been 
uttered  as  the  improvement  of  our  universities.  Occasionally 
provincial  governments  and  the  officialdom  of  the  universities 
convene  for  discussion.  Many  platitudes,  many  insincere 
promises,  much  complacent  self-commendation  result.  What 
else  is  to  be  expected  ?  Members  of  provincial  cabinets  are 
not  the  men  to  know  anything  of  the  subject,  and  if  they  do 
grant  money  it  is  inevitably  for  the  wrong  purpose.  Wise 
benefactions  have  come  to  universities  from  private  individ- 
uals, and  the  community  in  truth  has  been  exceedingly  for- 
tunate in  certain  cases.  But  not  always.  It  is  not  so 
important  to  build  a  library  as  to  stock  it  with  good  books. 
It  is  neither  wise  nor  charitable,  nor  of  common  prudence,  to 
erect  buildings  which  can  only  increase  the  average  cost  of 
education  without  providing  scholarships  for  poor  and  capable 
students.  The  truth  is,  that  no  recent  endowments,  either 
private  or  public,  have  been  wise  except  those  which  have 
aimed  at  granting  scholarships  to  needy  students  or  increasing 
the  salaries  of  professors.  These  two  things,  and  especially 
the  latter,  are  the  crying  need.  And  it  must  be  said  in  passing 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  good  can  be  done  by  endowing 
some  of  our  so-called  universities,  unless  the  community  has 
hundreds  of  millions  to  spend.  In  Nova  Scotia  a  population 
of  half  a  million  is  provided  with  no  less  than  four  universities, 
and  New  Brunswick  has  a  number  almost  in  proportion. 
Ontario,  with  a  population  of  two  millions,  has  five  universities. 
Even  with  the  larger  population  two  or  three  of  these  might 
be  considered  supernumerary. 

As  was  said  in  criticism  of  our  newspapers,  it  is  astonishing 
how  little  money  is  genuinely  given  away  in  this  country. 
Even  bequests  are  rare,  except  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
buildings  as  a  monument  to  the  benefactor.     It  is  amusing 
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to  read  of  a  bequest  from  a  millionaire,  amounting  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  "  endowing  a  chair.*' 
That  is  to  say  the  occupant  of  the  chair  is  to  receive  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  unless  the  institution  thus  favoured 
is  able  to  add  to  the  amount.  And  the  rich  man  could  quite 
as  easily  have  endowed  the  chair  with  four  times  this  sum. 
But  our  millionaires  really  think  that  fifteen  hundred  a  year  is 
sufficient  for  professors — and  have  never  been  at  pains  to 
conceal  their  opinion.  The  public  in  general  think  that  a 
university  professor  is  in  a  most  enviable  position,  in  receipt 
of  a  good  salary,  which  he  augments  by  writing  books  while 
holidaying  in  the  Alps  or  South  America.  We  have  stated 
the  facts  of  the  case  above.  Now  school-teachers  are,  in  this 
country,  a  notoriously  under-paid  class.  Yet  many  young 
teachers  in  our  secondary  schools,  with  only  the  qualification 
of  a  bare  university  degree,  receive  from  two  thousand  to 
twenty-five  hundred  a  year.  This  circumstance  alone  should 
convince  our  university  authorities  that  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  is  the  very  lowest  initial  salary  that  can  safely  be  offer- 
ed to  any  university  instructor,  however  low  in  rank,  and 
however  young  he  may  be.  No  full  professor  should  receive 
less  than  five  thousand  dollars  a  year;  and  whether  a  man  is 
to  rank  as  full  professor  or  not,  a  university  president  should 
be  able  to  offer  this  higher  sum  if  need  be,  to  engage  .a  man  of 
marked  ability,  or  to  retain  his  services.  (These  figures,  and 
all  of  those  given  above,  are  to  be  taken  as  applying  to  con- 
ditions before  the  war  and  not  to  the  present  abnormal  state 
of  affairs.) 

Our  millionaires  and  our  well-to-do  classes  could  very 
easily  provide  our  important  universities  with  endowments  to 
accomplish  this  reform  immediately.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  no  " money  with  strings"  is  wanted.  The  other  day  a 
single  Croesus  bequeathed  twenty  millions  to  an  American 
university,  with  no  conditions  attached.  But  aside  from 
millionaires  there  is  a  large  wealthy  class  in  Canada,  much 
larger  and  much  wealthier  than  the  bourgeoisie  in  Tudor 
England  who  so  munificently  endowed  the  grammar  schools. 
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We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this  question  in  view  of 
its  transcendant  importance.  But  we  must  not  tarry  too 
long  lest  it  be  thought  that  our  chief  complaint  is  against 
parsimony.  Parsimony,  be  it  remembered,  did  not  enter 
into  our  lament  upon  municipal  government,  and  if  space 
permitted  there  remain  other  subjects  to  be  dealt  with, 
illustrative  of  the  general  theme,  and  in  dealing  with  which 
parsimony  could  not  be  alleged.  For  example,  the  Province 
of  Ontario  maintains  at  great  cost  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  Department  of  Forestry  in 
the  University.  In  these  departments  there  is  supposed  to 
be,  and  indeed  there  is,  a  large  body  of  expert  opinion  on 
these  subjects.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  province  as  a 
whole  is  extraordinarily  wasteful,  both  in  its  agriculture  and 
in  its  forestry.  Furthermore,  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
to  the  authorities  that  these  departments  should  be  closely 
related — with  the  result  that  there  are,  in  the  oldest  parts  of 
the  Province,  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  territory  which 
should  be  under  forest,  and  which  misguided  men  attempt  to 
farm.  Similarly  the  Federal  Government  maintains  at  enor- 
mous cost,  if  not  extravagance,  a  supposedly  expert  depart- 
ment of  water-ways,  and  although  this  Department,  unlike 
departments  of  agriculture  and  so  forth,  cannot  be  interfered 
with,  or  baulked  by  stupidity  on  the  part  of  private  owners, 
the  mismanagement,  waste  and  folly  is  as  great  as  can  be 
imagined;  nor  does  the  Department  show  signs  of  consulting 
with  the  Department  of  Fisheries,  with  which  it  should  be 
closely  connected.  In  all  these  departments  parsimony  is  far 
from  being  the  fault. 

It  is  generally  said,  just  now,  that  the  war  has  made 
people  think  deeply  of  fundamental  things.  This  may  be 
true;  but  it  argues  a  high  optimism,  and  not  too  close  a  study 
of  history,  to  believe  it.  In  time  of  great  movement  people 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  think  very  well.  They  feel  deeply,  they 
state  themselves  with  vehemence,  and  act,  whether  in  politics 
or  privately,  with  considerable  violence.  And  the  phrase 
" think  about  fundamentals"  is  a  very  vague  and  dangerous 
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one.  When  people  imagine  that  they  are  thinking  about 
fundamental  things,  they  are  in  all  probability  merely  being 
misled  by  catch-words,  such  as  " reconstruction/ '  "conserva- 
tion," "vocational  employment,"  and  so  forth.  Matthew 
Arnold  said  of  Burke  that  he  was  so  great  because  he  brought 
thought  to  bear  upon  politics — and  added  that  he  was  almost 
alone  among  Englishmen  in  doing  so.  Hard  thinking  is  no 
more  common  an  achievement  than  it  has  ever  been. 
xaXen-dv  y  aperi].  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  to  have  men  follow  excellent  advice.  In  a  perverse 
generation  an  Aeropagitica  is  no  better  than  a  rush  candle, 
and  a  Solon  will  be  less  listened  to  than  a  Titus  Oates.  Polit- 
ical machinery  and  form  of  government  are  of  much  less 
importance  than  a  spiritual  quickening.  Only  do  not  let  us 
make  ourselves  giddy  with  boasting!  The  citation  of 
Philo's  saying  that  "democracy  is  the  form  of  government 
towards  which  the  whole  world  progresses"  has  evoked  in  a 
gathering  of  Canadians  the  assumption  that  our  democracy 
being  so  universal,  our  civilization  must  be  therefore  almost 
perfect!  Whereas,  in  at  least  several  epochs,  the  average 
education  has  been  better,  the  general  taste  has  been  higher, 
cities  have  been  less  slum-ridden,  and  political  rascals  have 
been  more  quickly  brought  to  justice.  Even  such  assured 
self-complacency  as  this  can  be  overcome,  a  mental  sloth 
however  heavy  can  be  cured — if  only  the  heart  and  moral 
sense  of  a  people  is  sound;  la  faiblesse  c'est  le  seul  dtfaut  que 
Von  ne  saurait  corriger.  Holding  this  creed  the  critic  cannot 
find  his  task  a  thankless  one,  nor  a  hopeless,  and  when  rebuffs 
are  most  plentiful  and  hope  is  least,  he  is  most  driven  in 
upon  himself  and  examines  once  and  again  the  accuracy  of 
his  own  words. 

Carleton  W.  Stanley 


HENRY  JAMES 

Attention  of  perusal,  I  thus  confess  by  the  way,  is  what  I  at  every 

point,  as  well  as  here,  absolutely  invoke  and  take  for  granted 

The  enjoyment  of  a  work  of  art,  the  acceptance  of  an  irresistible  illusion, 
constituting,  to  my  sense,  our  highest  experience  of  "  luxury,"  the  luxury 
is  not  greatest,  by  my  consequent  measure,  when  the  work  asks  for  as 
little  attention  as  possible.  It  is  greatest,  it  is  delightfully,  divinely  great, 
when  we  feel  the  surface,  like  the  thick  ice  of  the  skater's  pond,  bear 
without  cracking  the  strongest  pressure  we  throw  on  it.  The  sound  of 
the  crack  one  may  recognise,  but  never  surely  to  call  it  a  luxury. — Preface 
to  The  Wings  of  the  Dove. 

If  I  should  certainly  say  to  a  novice,  "  Write  from  experience  and 
from  experience  only,"  I  should  feel  that  this  was  rather  a  tantalizing 
monition  if  I  were  not  careful  immediately  to  add,  "  Try  to  be  one  of  the 
people  on  whom  nothing  is  lost." — The  Art  of  Fiction. 


HpHE  death  of  Henry  James  just  two  years  ago  brought  to 
an  end  a  literary  career  unique  in  several  ways  in  the  annals 
of  English  literature.  Born  in  America,  educated  in  European 
schools  and  in  an  American  university,  resident  for  many  of 
his  formative  literary  years  in  Paris,  where  he  was  acquainted 
with  men  of  letters  of  various  nationalities  (including 
Turgenieff),  and  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  that 
powerful  literary  movement  of  which  Flaubert  was  the 
centre,  domiciled  during  his  later  years  in  England,  he  had 
enjoyed  a  variety  of  cultural  discipline — his  mind  had  been 
subjected  to  a  "riot  of  discrimination"  to  which  it  might  be 
difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  a  man  of  such  large  calibre.* 
Perhaps  equally  unparalleled  is  the  contrast  between  the 
popularity  of  his  earliest  works  and  the  utter  mystification  of 
the  reading  public  in  the  presence  of  his  later  ones.     But 

*  A  line  of  Henri  de  Bornier  says,  "  Tout  homme  a  deux  pays,  le  sien  et  puis  la 
France. ' '  Of  James  it  might  be  said  that  he  had  three  countries — his  own,  then  France, 
then  England. 
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most  unique  of  all  is  his  extraordinary  independence  as  an 
artist — not  merely  independence  of  the  novel-reading  public, 
but  independence  of  any  lineage  or  contemporary  influence 
in  his  own  art.  This  latter  statement,  indeed,  needs  some 
qualification;  I  have  already  spoken  of  his  coming  under 
the  influence  of  Flaubert.  But  this  influence  should  rather 
be  called  a  stimulus;  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  attach  James 
to  any  recognized  literary  school.  The  critic  who  insists  on 
labelling  his  victim  "realist/'  "naturalist/'  "romantic," 
etc.,  will  afford  an  amusing  spectacle  as  he  wrestles  with 
the  elusive  James.  And  it  is  equally  difficult  to  discover  any 
antecedents  for  him;  something,  perhaps,  he  owes  to  Haw- 
thorne, something  to  Balzac  (whom  he  calls  his  "master"); 
but  the  peculiar  ethos  of  his  work  seems  to  be  elemental,  not 
a  cunning  composite  of  tendencies  exemplified  separately  by 
previous  artists,  such  as,  to  a  large  extent,  even  Scott's 
work  may  be  shown  to  be.  This  is  a  high  and  unusual  merit 
in  a  writer,  and  alone  deserves  the  name  originality.  How 
far  this  originality  is  from  affectation  or  a  mere  striving  for 
novelty,  how  native  it  is  to  James's  mind,  is  shown  by  that 
remarkable  series  of  prefaces  prefixed  to  the  volumes  of  the 
New  York  edition  of  his  fiction,  in  which  he  compares  himself, 
reviewing  his  life-work,  to  "the  painter  who  passes  over  his 
old  sunk  canvas  the  wet  sponge."  Never  has  the  laboratory 
of  an  ingenious  mind  been  thrown  so  wide  open  to  the  curious 
gaze  as  in  these  frank  essays;  and  what  we  see  proceeding  there 
is  something  far  different  from  that  specious  alchemy  of  the 
"Art-for-Art's-sake  school"  with  which  it  is  a  common  mistake 
for  those  who  have  not  read  James  carefully  to  confuse  him. 
Esoteric,  like  that  school,  he  too  often  is — in  effect,  but  never 
in  intention.  That  is  the  difference;  and  in  the  world's 
failure  to  see  the  difference  lay  the  tragedy  of  his  career.  He 
was  interested  in  real  life  and  intended  his  novels  to  be  a 
picture  of  it;  he  had  no  idea  of  making  them  the  vehicle  of 
a  new  philosophy,  or  fantastic  products  of  virtuosity  working 
in  the  void.  But  the  "real"  seemed  to  him  a  much  more 
elusive   and   complex   thing  than  it   had   seemed   to   most 
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novelists;  and  in  his  unflinching  determination  to  track  it 
to  its  innermost  lair  he  made  of  his  novels  such  difficult  and 
unconventional  things  that  the  popular  conclusion  was  that 
he  was  not  aiming  at  the  illusion  of  reality  at  all,  though  all 
the  time  he  felt  that  he  was  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  it. 


II 

I  have  said  that  James  never  aimed  at  making  his  novels 
the  vehicle  of  a  new  philosophy;  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  his 
earlier  novels  at  least,  he  achieved  the  remarkable  feat  of 
discovering  a  new  psychological  theme.  Happy  the  writer 
who,  two  hundred  years  after  La  Bruyere's  despairing  cry, 
11  Everything  has  been  said,"  can  stand,  like  Cortez  upon  his 
peak  in  Darien,  and  gaze  upon  an  undiscovered  ocean  all  his 
own  to  exploit !  And  to  this  discovery  James  was  piloted  by 
his  cosmopolitan  training;  in  the  impact  of  the  old  civilization 
of  Europe  with  the  new  one  of  America  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  virgin  subject,  and  one  that  he  was  supremely 
fitted  to  exploit.  He  remained  faithful  to  this  subject  (which 
he  treated  first  in  Madame  de  Mauves,  1874)  throughout  his 
early  period,  and  recurred  to  it  at  intervals  afterwards,  one 
of  the  most  notable  of  his  later  novels,  The  Ambassadors 
(1903),  representing  his  maturest  treatment  of  his  well-worn 
theme.  It  was  really  a  great  subject  he  had  found,  consisting 
in  nothing  less  than  the  elevation  to  the  international  plane 
of  that  contrast  between  the  naif  and  the  sophisticated,  which, 
so  far  as  it  had  been  legitimately  used  at  all  by  former 
novelists,  had  been  confined  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  personal 
relations.  This  it  is  that  gives  a  certain  epic  largeness  to 
James's  early  novels  which  would  otherwise  be  ordinary 
studies  in  social  comedy  or  domestic  tragedy.  If  Daisy 
Miller  had  been  discovered  enjoying  the  moonlight  in  the 
Harvard  stadium  with  a  student  of  that  institution,  we  should 
merely  have  had  a  little  picture  of  maidenly  indiscretion; 
when  she  is  discovered  at  that  hour  in  the  Roman  Coliseum 
in  the  company  of  a  rolling-eyed  Italian,   we  behold  the 
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flirtation  of  young,  innocent  America  with  ancient,  corrupt 
Italy.  Christopher  Newman,  in  that  splendid  novel  The 
American,  baffled  in  his  fight  for  his  French  fiancee  by  the 
unscrupulous  intrigues  of  her  bigoted  family,  but  too  proud 
to  take  revenge  though  a  family  secret  has  come  into  his 
possession  that  would  damn  his  foes  if  revealed,  seems  to  sym- 
bolize crude,  naive,  generous,  decent  America  at  grapples 
with  old  Europe,  that  home  of  all  the  graces  and  all  the 
ferocities  of  life.  The  Europeans  reverses  the  usual  situation 
and  shows  us  a  morganatically  married  Austrian  baroness 
and  her  brother,  a  Bohemian  painter,  alighting  upon  a  New 
England  farm,  where  their  savoir-faire  and  savoir-vivre  are 
called  by  the  plain  names  of  double-dealing  and  lying.  The 
little  schoolmistress  in  Four  Meetings,  one  of  the  world's 
great  stories — who  in  her  New  England  village  pores  over 
photographs  of  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  nourishing  her  dreams 
of  romantic  Europe,  and  who  ends  with  getting  saddled  for 
the  rest  of  her  life  with  a  very  realistic  specimen  of  that  land 
of  wonder  in  the  person  of  the  sordid  mistress  of  a  Bohemian 
cousin  who  dies  in  Paris — is  the  type  of  all  those  simple  cis- 
Atlantic  souls  who  have  to  learn  that  Europe  connotes  real, 
hard,  mean  human  living  even  more  than  mediaeval  ruins 
and  picture  galleries.  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  is,  in  a  way, 
the  pendant  to  The  American,  representing  the  idealistic 
American  girl,  Isabel  Archer,  coming  to  Europe  in  search  of 
that  commodity  so  sadly  lacking  in  her  native  land,  subtlety, 
distinction,  finesse,  and  finding  more  of  it  than  she  bargained 
for  in  the  form  of  an  egotistic  dilettante  of  a  husband. 

Such  are  the  novels  and  tales  which,  between  1875  and 
1885,  made  the  name  of  Henry  James  famous.  It  will  be 
noticed  that,  in  all  of  them,  fine  as  is  the  author's  sense  for  the 
raffinements  of  Europe,  the  prize  for  virtue  is  awarded  to  his 
countrymen;  James  remains,  after  all,  the  American,  the 
"New  England  conscience,"  the  spiritual  (and  partly  even  the 
literary)  descendant  of  Hawthorne.  So  true  is  this  that  I 
do  not  understand  why  Americans  are  still  looking  for  "the 
great  American  novel."     If  they  mean  by  that  a  novel  that 
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symbolizes  the  best  side  of  American  character  and  life,  they 
have  it  already  in  The  American.  About  the  year  1885, 
James  abandons,  on  the  whole,  his  great  subject;  though 
there  are  plenty  of  nationalities  represented  in  his  novels  and 
tales  of  the  next  fifteen  years,  though  his  personages  (so 
liberally  supplied  with  travelled  cheques  as  they  seem  to  be) 
are  constantly  gadding  about  Europe  and  even  occasionally 
flitting  to  America,  the  international  or  intercontinental 
antithesis  as  such  does  not  make  its  reappearance  until  near 
the  end  of  James's  career,  with  The  Ambassadors;  and  then 
with  a  marked  difference.  Strether  comes  to  Paris  from 
Woolett,  Massachusetts,  to  rescue  Chad  Newsome  from  the 
great  Babylon  and  steep  him  again  in  the  purifying  waters 
of  that  Puritan  village;  but,  instead  of  carrying  out  his 
noble  mission,  becomes  converted  to  the  humanizing  influence 
of  Europe  by  observing  what  a  charming  thing  a  man  of  the 
world  is  as  represented  in  the  transformed  Chad.  The  moral 
intention  of  the  book  is  somewhat  vague  to  me;  but  I  at 
least  discern  that  the  old  antithesis  between  America  and 
Europe  has  undergone  a  "  sea-change/ ' 

Though  the  international  situation  was  more  or  less 
abandoned  by  James  after  his  early  period,  the  psychological 
antithesis  which  it  had  introduced  did  not  disappear  with  it; 
on  the  contrary,  it  forms  the  backbone  of  most  of  his  later 
works.  I  implied  a  little  while  ago  that,  apart  from  clothing 
it  at  first  in  the  dignity  of  the  " international  situation/' 
James  had  been  the  first  to  make  a  "legitimate"  use  of  the 
contrast  between  the  naif  and  the  sophisticated;  and,  before 
pointing  out  what  I  think  to  be  one  of  James's  greatest  origin- 
alities, I  must  make  the  meaning  of  this  remark  a  little  clearer. 
It  has  been  often  observed  that,  in  French  fiction,  the  "good" 
character  is  rare;  the  French  dread  of  being  a  dupe  has  made 
worldly  good  sense  their  ideal  rather  than  naive  nobility 
(except  in  their  romantic  poetry  and  drama) .  In  the  English 
novel,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "good"  character  has  always 
been  prominent;  but  he  has  unfortunately  been  of  a  kind 
to  command  our  pity  rather  than  our  respect;    frankly,  he 
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is  usually  bete;  we  think  involuntarily  of  such  examples  as 
Major  Dobbin  or  some  of  Dickens's  maudlin  creatures.  But 
James  has  conferred  on  virtue,  on  purity  of  heart,  the  service 
of  making  it  interesting,  distingue,  even  subtle  and  keen. 
The  moral  idealism  of  Christopher  Newman  and  Isabel  Archer 
is  without  a  stain;  but  no  one  would  call  them  "stodgy" 
characters;  they  have  wit  and  imagination  and  brilliance;  they 
are  naif,  not  because  they  are  dull,  but  because  they  are  noble; 
they  are,  to  use  the  expression  I  heard  a  Frenchman  apply 
to  a  real  human  being,  nalfs  et  intelligents.  In  James's  later 
novels,  it  is  true,  this  simplicity  of  heart  seems  to  be  relegated 
most  often  to  the  weaker  vessels  of  extreme  youth  and 
extreme  age;  but  even  then  these,  like  Mr.  Longdon  in  The 
Awkward  Age  or  like  Maisie  in  What  MaisieKnew,  are  dignified, 
not  "silly"  characters.  The  secret  of  James's  ability  to  effect 
this  difficult  combination  is,  I  think,  that  he  identifies  virtue 
with  good  taste  and  good  manners,  the  Christian  with  the 
gentleman  (of  the  old  school)  in  a  way  rare  in  literature  since 
Spenser.  Virtue  during  our  modern  period  has  rather  been 
represented  as  ostentatiously  rough  and  uncouth;  Alceste 
was  its  type  in  fiction,  Dr.  Johnson  in  biography.  But  James's 
good  characters  observe  the  etiquette  of  the  most  frivolous 
tea-party  as  scrupulously  as  they  observe  the  point  of  honour; 
in  this  sense  they  exemplify  Anatole  France's  belief  that 
the  mysterious  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  must  mean  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  violation  of  good  taste.  And  with  them 
this  point  of  honour  is  a  quite  old-fashioned  thing;  it  is  nothing 
else  than  Duty,  "Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God";  and 
this  gives  a  double  piquancy  to  James's  novels.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  this  strange  sense  of  a  sombre  moral  being  lurk- 
ing somewhere  behind  the  dazzling  glitter  and  twitter  of  the 
social  foreground;  and,  in  the  second,  we  see  all  the  technical 
apparatus  of  psychological  analysis,  cosmopolitan  experience, 
audacity  in  choice  of  subject,  flexibility  of  intelligence,  uncon- 
ventionally of  conception  and  style,  put  into  the  service — 
not,  as  all  the  precedents  of  the  day  would  lead  us  to  expect, 
of  the  new  theories  of  life  and  conduct,  of  the  "new  morality," 
of  revolt  against  all  that  inhibits  the  natural  man — but  of 
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the  old  Puritan  doctrine  of  restraint  and  discipline.     Thus  is 
New  England,  after  all,  justified  of  her  long-lost  child. 

Ill 

What  I  have  said  in  the  last  paragraph  does  not  disprove 
my  previous  statement  that  there  is  no  conscious  "  philoso- 
phizing/ '  no  writing  with  a  purpose  in  James's  novels;  it 
simply  proves  that  they  are  the  expression  of  a  personality, 
as  all  works  of  art  worthy  the  name  are.  About  the  year 
1885  James's  tendency  to  express  his  personal  views  of  life 
in  novels  extremely  independent  of  previous  models  of  that 
art  took  on  a  sudden  acceleration.  From  that  moment  he 
seemed  to  the  ordinary  reader  to  be  "  Voyaging  through 
strange  seas  of  thought  alone."  Yet  there  is  no  peculiarity 
of  James's  later  novels  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  germ 
in  his  earlier  ones;  and  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  his  art 
to  study  is  just  this  gradual  vanishing  of  the  clear,  firm  skeleton 
of  his  early  works  under  the  dense  overgrowth  of  thought  and 
suggestion  in  his  later  ones.  Let  us,  then,  examine  the  devel- 
opment of  James's  conception  of  the  novel;  and,  in  doing  so, 
let  us  put  under  contribution  not  only  typical  novels  of  various 
dates,  but  also  James's  critical  essays,  which  form  a  running 
commentary  on  his  own  practice. 

What  impression  would  be  made  by  James's  early  novels 
on  the  ordinary  reader  who  demands  from  a  novelist  an  inter- 
esting plot,  dramatic  situations,  vivid  character-studies, 
bright  and  realistic  dialogues,  local  colour,  some  pre-digested 
philosophy,  and  a  clear,  vivacious  style  ?  The  verdict  of  such 
a  reader  upon  Roderick  Hudson,  I  imagine,  would  be  that  it 
was  a  fairly  normal  novel,  a  little  thin  in  plot,  extremely  crude 
in  the  way  the  local  colour  is  laid  on  in  great  splotches — 
whenever  a  great  scene  is  to  take  place,  Mr.  James  bundles 
all  his  actors  into  St.  Peter's  or  the  Villa  Borghese  or  the 
valley  of  Engelberg,  as  though  he  were  a  courier  in  charge  of 
a  batch  of  " cookies"* — but  vivid  in  its  character-drawing, 

*This  "  Baedeker  "  conception  of  atmosphere  is  a  puerility  which  Mr.  James 
hardly  ever  outgrew,  and  which  is  strangely  at  variance  with  the  sophistication  of  his 
art  in  most  other  respects.     It  remains  a  permanent  blot  on  all  his  earlier  works. 
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fairly  well  provided  with  coups  de  thedtre  (the  ending  being 
actually  melodramatic),  sparkling  in  its  dialogue  and  simple 
and  clear  in  style.  Yet  it  already  strikes  several  of  the  more 
permanent  notes  of  its  author's  work — the  objective  point  of 
view  which  refuses  to  identify  itself  with  any  limited  philosophy 
of  life,  the  tragic  futility  of  the  ending  which  leaves  a  sense  of 
defrauded  lives,  and,  above  all,  the  tendency  to  present  the 
action  of  the  story  as  an  image  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the  main 
actors,  as  a  complicated  truth  revealing  itself  only  little  by 
little  to  his  perception.  This  tendency  is  only  in  the  germ  in 
Roderick  Hudson,  yet  I  think  that  even  of  that  novel  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  direct  study  of  Roderick's  character 
as  it  is  a  study  of  the  slowly  dawning  perception  of  his 
character  in  the  mind  of  Rowland  Mallet.  A  little  reflection 
will  show  how  far  this  conception  of  the  novel,  logically 
exploited,  might  lead  a  writer.  It  is  only  a  step  from  placing 
an  intensively  perceptive  mind  at  the  centre  of  a  clear,  orderly 
plot  to  getting  primarily  interested  in  the  complicated 
reactions  of  the  perceptive  mind  itself.  In  his  earlier  works, 
James  spares  his  readers  the  trouble  of  having  to  be  as 
perceptive  as  the  protagonists  in  his  stories  are  called  upon 
to  be;  he  gives  the  reader  what  we  might  call  a  " private  view" 
of  his  plot  and  characters  before  he  dresses  them  up  in  the 
disguise  which  his  main  actor  must  penetrate  by  the  mere 
force  of  his  insight.  This  is  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
novelist;  when  we  are  introduced  to  new  personages  in  a 
novel  we  are  usually  provided  with  a  certificate  of  character 
regarding  them;  we  are  not  told  what  they  are  going  to  do, 
but  we  are  told  what  they  are,  either  explicitly  or  by  inference. 
Now  it  very  early  becomes  a  characteristic — to  some  readers 
one  of  the  most  baffling,  to  others  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
— of  James,  that  his  characters  only  become  known  to  us  as 
they  become  known  to  his  hero  or  heroine;  and  sometimes 
their  true  selves  are  not  revealed  till  the  last  few  pages  are 
reached.  Now,  surely  in  this  sense  at  least,  James  may  be 
called  a  realist  beyond  any  of  his  fellows,  for  in  real  life  is 
not  our  true  knowledge  of  the  people  about  us  achieved  bit 
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by  bit,  rather  than  revealed  to  us  with  their  first  hand-shake  ? 
I  am  far  from  claiming  that,  even  in  James's  later  books, 
there  are  no  characters  of  the  more  conventional  novelistic 
type,  with  definite  contour  and  clear,  bright  colouring  from 
the  first  moment.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  piquancies  of  his 
novels  that  both  types  occur  in  nearly  all  of  them,  so  that 
it  sometimes  seems  as  though  they  must  have  been  produced 
by  the  collaboration  of  a  Dickens  and  a  Maeterlinck,  so 
strangely  do  figures  broad  and  vivid  to  the  point  of  caricature 
jostle  others  as  unsinewed  and  pale  as  those  of  a  fresco  of 
Chavannes.  But  I  think  it  usually  holds  true  of  the  more 
significant  characters,  and  it  accounts  for  that  hazy  and 
enigmatic  quality  which  readers  complain  of  in  them;  the 
Henrietta  Stackpoles,  the  Madame  Grandonis,  the  Jim 
Pococks  must  be  regarded  as  consciously  introduced  for 
comic  or  melodramatic  relief. 

The  way  in  which  the  stream  of  the  plot — slender  at  best 
— runs  out  in  the  sands  of  analysis  and  expatiation  of  all 
kinds  in  the  later  novels  is  also  clearly  accounted  for  by  this 
focussing  of  attention  upon  the  perceptiveness  of  the  central 
figure  or  figures.  Not  only  is  the  progress  of  the  action 
impeded  by  the  author's  insistence  on  making  stops  thirty  or 
forty  pages  long  to  round  up  all  the  perceptions — of  past, 
present,  and  future — accumulating  in  his  hero's  mind,  but  of 
course  this  progress  is  just  the  development  of  his  perceptions 
and  can  go  no  faster  than  it.  The  seeker  after  plot  and  thrills 
in  Mr.  James's  later  works  feels  like  a  tourist  who  has  hired  a 
passionate  archaeologist  to  show  him  over  Rome  under  the 
misconception  that  he  was  a  Cook's  guide,  and  is  disconcerted 
to  find  that,  instead  of  sweeping  majestically  from  the 
baths  of  Diocletian  to  the  Vatican  and  from  the  Pincian  to 
St.  John  Lateran,  he  is  invited  to  inspect  every  brick  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Palatine. 

That  Mr.  James  was  capable  of  working  out  an  interesting 
plot  in  the  ordinary  sense  The  American  stands  to  show,  as  well 
as  several  of  his  short  stories.  Yet  that  novel  represents  an 
advance  on  Roderick  Hudson  towards  Mr.  James's  ideal  in 
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the  development  of  the  dialogue  (to  become  so  wearisome  a 
feature  to  many  readers  in  his  later  works,  but  very  sprightly 
in  this  one),  in  its  greater  psychological  finesse,  and,  it  must 
be  added,  in  the  artificiality  of  its  donnees.  For  it  is  strangely 
true  that,  as  the  underlying  psychological  insight  of  Mr. 
James's  novels  becomes  finer,  the  actual  mechanical  plot 
(so  far  as  there  is  one)  becomes  more  and  more  fantastic. 
Was  ever  such  a  tale  of  sinister  gloom  and  disappointment  as 
The  American  built  up  on  the  farcical  incident  of  a  wealthy, 
idle  American  announcing  to  the  wife  of  a  compatriot  in  Paris 
that  he  wants  to  get  married,  and  being  directed,  on  presenta- 
tion of  his  specifications,  to  a  young  widow  in  an  exclusive 
hotel  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  to  whom  he  forthwith 
proposes  ?  Was  ever  a  comi-tragedy  of  inspiring  but  mistaken 
idealism  like  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  rendered  possible  because 
a  rich,  consumptive  youth  persuades  his  dying  father  to  leave 
a  fortune  to  a  young  lady  whom  he  loves  but  cannot  marry, 
in  order  to  have  the  intellectual  pleasure  of  seeing  what  it 
helps  her  to  make  out  of  her  life  ?  Was  there  ever  such  an 
imbroglio  as  that  of  The  Wings  of  the  Dove,  where  a  woman 
plans  that  her  lover  shall  marry  another  woman  who  is  dying, 
in  order  that  he  may  inherit  the  latter's  wealth  and  then  be 
free  to  marry  her  ? 

The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  is,  perhaps,  the  novel  of  Henry 
James  in  which  there  is  the  happiest  compromise  between  his 
own  search  for  the  ideal  form  of  that  genre,  his  longing  for 
" better  bread  than  can  be  made  with  wheat/'  and  the  just 
demands  of  the  average  intelligent  reader.  There  is  little 
plot,  there  are  almost  no  coups  de  thedtre,  but  there  are  vivid 
character  sketches  (e.g.,  the  exquisite  picture  of  Pansy, 
one  of  the  best  of  those  portraits  of  children  in  which  James's 
genius  shines  clearest) ;  the  dialogue  is  clever,  and  the  story  of 
Isabel  Archer's  clear-eyed  throwing  away  of  golden  oppor- 
tunities only  to  end  by  eagerly  grasping  at  a  snare  and  a 
delusion  has  a  broad  human  pathos,  as  well  as  a  sardonic 
comic  value,  that  makes  it  the  most  solid  of  Mr.  James's 
pictures  of  life  on  the  larger  scale.      And  in  the  gradual 
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unsealing  of  Isabel's  eyes  we  have  the  first  complete  example 
of  Mr.  James's  new  method.  It  is  only  as  her  eyes  open  to 
the  real  character  of  Madame  Merle  and  her  husband  that 
our  eyes  open  too.  Very  typical  of  Mr.  James,  too,  is  the 
opulent  atmosphere  of  English  lawns  and  Italian  palaces  in 
which  the  story  is  bathed — an  atmosphere,  indeed,  from  which 
he  seldom  departs. 

There  is  another  feature  common  to  these  three  early 
novels  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  but  which  weakens 
very  much  their  realistic  effect,  and  which  recurs  in  many  of 
his  later  ones.  That  is  that  the  main  character  in  each  is 
launched  on  his  experiences  by  some  person — Roderick  Hudson 
by  Rowland  Mallet,  Christopher  Newman  by  Mrs.  Tristram, 
Isabel  Archer  by  Ralph  Touchett — who  seems  to  stand  in 
the  background  and  regard  the  fortunes  of  the  hero  or  heroine 
with  an  eye  that  is  perhaps  sympathetic,  but  at  the  same  time 
amused  and  inclined  to  " enjoy  the  sport."  This  gives  to 
the  most  tragic  of  Mr.  James's  stories  something  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  an  organized  experiment  bordering  at  times  upon 
a  practical  joke.  This,  combined  with  the  affluent  situation 
of  his  characters  and  their  ability  to  solace  their  griefs  with 
travel,  conversation,  and  social  delights,  gives  a  holiday  setting 
and  atmosphere  to  his  saddest  tales  which  seems  to  tak  the 
edge  off  their  misery  and  thus  lessen  their  emotional  intensity. 
Maria  Gostrey,  watching  Strether's  experiment  in  The 
Ambassadors,  is  a  late  example  of  this  device. 

Just  here  the  diagnosis  we  have  made  of  James's  literary 
development  may  be  fittingly  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  some 
of  his  criticism.  As  it  happens,  we  have,  in  his  volume 
French  Poets  and  Novelists,  some  critical  essays  contemporary 
with  his  earliest  works  (these  essays,  first  collected  in  1878, 
had  been  appearing  in  American  periodicals  for  a  few  years 
previously),  while  in  the  similar  volume,  Partial  Portraits, 
published  in  1888,  we  have  a  series  of  essays  that  keep  step 
with  his  fiction  from  1876  (Daniel  Deronda:  A  Conversation) 
to  1888  (Guy  de  Maupassant),  most  of  them  dating  from  the 
middle  eighties,  just  the  period  when  the  change  from  rela- 
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tively  simple  to  extremely  complex  announced  itself  in  James's 
work.  I  am  not  concerned  with  Mr.  James's  development 
as  a  critic  (nor  with  his  rank  as  a  critic,  except  to  remark  in 
passing  that  the  writer  of  the  above-named  essay  on 
Maupassant  as  well  as  the  about-to-be-named  essay  on 
The  Art  of  Fiction  is  deserving  of  a  more  honourable  place  in 
that  profession  than  some  are  willing  to  grant  him),  but  with 
the  development  of  his  ideal  of  the  novel.  His  essay  oh 
Balzac  in  the  earlier  book*  invites  us  to  admire  in  Balzac's 
novels  certain  definite  " purple  patches,"  certain  solid  blocks 
of  character-portraiture,  description,  or  psychological  analysis 
hewn  out  of  his  author  and  set  up  in  quotation-marks  for  us 
to  feast  upon  on  his  own  critical  page.  In  other  words,  the 
novel  presents  itself  to  him  at  this  date  as  it  always  presents 
itself  to  the  average  reader,  as  a  thing  that  may  be  divided 
into  independent  categories,  such  as  plot,  description,  dialogue, 
psychological  analysis,  each  of  which  must  know  its  place  and 
not  encroach  on  its  neighbours,  and  the  author's  competence  in 
each  of  which  separately  it  is  the  business  of  criticism  to  dis- 
cuss. If  asked  to  criticize  Scott  as  a  novelist,  for  example, 
on  this  scheme,  we  might  say  that  he  takes  first  prize  for  plot, 
second  for  description,  consolation  for  psychology.  Very 
different  is  the  point  of  view  in  the  essay  The  Art  of  Fiction, 
dated  1884,  just  at  the  parting  of  Mr.  James's  ways  as  a 
novelist.  There  Mr.  James,  commenting  on  Walter  Besant's 
rather  mechanical  conception  of  the  novel  as  outlined  in  his  lec- 
ture on  the  same  subject,  says:  "I  cannot  imagine  composition 
existing  in  a  series  of  blocks,  nor  conceive,  in  any  novel  worth 
discussing  at  all,  of  a  passage  of  description  that  is  not  in  its 
intention  narrative,  a  passage  of  dialogue  that  is  not  in  its 
intention  descriptive,  a  touch  of  truth  of  any  sort  that  does  not 
partake  of  the  nature  of  incident,  or  an  incident  that  derives  its 
interest  from  any  other  source  than  the  general  and  only  source 
of  the  success  of  a  work  of  art — that  of  being  illustrative.     A 


*  He  returns  to  Balzac  later  in  life  in  The  Lesson  of  Balzac  (1905),  where  he  pays 
the  master  this  tribute:  "  Let  me  meanwhile  frankly  say  that  I  speak  of  him,  and  can 
only  speak,  as  a  man  of  his  own  craft,  an  emulous  fellow-worker,  who  has  learned  from 
him  more  of  the  lessons  of  the  engaging  mystery  of  fiction  than  from  anyone  else." 
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novel  is  a  living  thing,  all  one  and  continuous,  like  any  other 
organism,  and  in  proportion  as  it  lives  will  it  be  found,  I  think, 
that  in  each  of  the  parts  there  is  something  of  each  of  the 
other  parts.  The  critic  who  over  the  close  texture  of  a  finished 
work  shall  pretend  to  trace  a  geography  of  items  will  mark 
some  frontiers  as  artificial,  I  fear,  as  any  that  have  been  known 
to  history.' '  A  better  description  of  his  later  novels  could 
hardly  be  given;  it  takes  a  long  training  in  the  reading  of  them 
to  realize  that  the  story  is  often  being  conveyed  to  us  in  the 
chance  hints  of  a  dialogue,  in  the  gesture  of  a  character,  even 
in  a  description.  For  instance,  when  Chad  Newsome  enters 
Strether's  box  at  the  theatre  on  the  latter's  first  night  in 
Paris,  his  demeanour  alone,  by  revealing  to  Strether  that  the 
boy  whom  he  has  come  to  rebuke  is  now  more  of  a  man  of 
the  world  than  himself,  does  the  narrative  trick  that  the  ordin- 
ary novelist  would  require  several  chapters  lurid  with  incident 
to  perform.  In  all  James's  later  works,  we  must  be  alert  to 
see  all  the  meaning  in  a  smile,  an  intonation,  a  repetition  of 
a  word.  As  he  says  a  little  farther  on  in  his  Art  of  Fiction, 
"  What  is  incident  but  the  illustration  of  character  ?.  .  .  It 
is  an  incident  for  a  woman  to  stand  up  with  her  hand  resting 
on  a  table  and  look  out  at  you  in  a  certain  way  ...  at  the  same 
time  it  is  an  expression  of  character.' '  He  constantly  returns 
to  the  falsity  of  the  idea  that  the  plot  is  something  independent 
of  the  texture  of  the  novel  as  a  whole.  "The  sense  of  the 
story  being  the  idea,  the  starting-point  of  the  novel,  is  the 
only  one  that  I  can  see  in  which  it  can  be  spoken  of  as  something 
different  from  its  organic  whole;  and  since  in  proportion  as 
the  work  is  successful  the  idea  permeates  and  penetrates  it, 
informs  and  animates  it,  so  that  every  word  and  every 
punctuation  mark  contribute  directly  to  the  expression,  in 
that  proportion  do  we  lose  our  sense  of  the  story  being  a  blade 
which  may  be  drawn  more  or  less  out  of  its  sheath.  The 
story  and  the  novel,  the  idea  and  the  form,  are  the  needle  and 
the  thread,  and  I  never  heard  of  a  guild  of  tailors  who  recom- 
mended the  use  of  the  thread  without  the  needle,  or  the  needle 
without  the  thread."     When  Besant  calls  for  "adventure" 
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in  a  novel,  James  retorts:  "  What  is  adventure  ?  .  ...  It  is 
an  adventure  for  me  to  write  this  little  article ;"  and  a  little 
farther  on,  he  says :  "  A  psychological  reason  is,  to  my  imagina- 
tion, adorably  pictorial;  to  catch  the  tint  of  its  complexion — 
I  feel  as  if  that  idea  might  inspire  one  to  Titianesque  efforts. 
There  are  few  things  more  exciting  to  me,  in  short,  than  a 
psychological  reason." 

The  closeness  of  texture  of  James's  later  novels,  the 
absence  of  plot  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  the  delight  in  psy- 
chology are  surely  foreshadowed  in  this  manifesto.  While 
this  volume  is  open  before  us,  we  should  not  neglect  a  few 
other  critical  dicta  illuminating  for  his  own  works.  In  the 
essay  on  Alphonse  Daudet  (1883),  he  says:  " Modern  manners, 
modern  nerves,  modern  wealth,  and  modern  improvements, 
have  engendered  a  new  sense  .  .  .  the  shortest  way  to  describe 
it  is  to  say  that  it  is  a  more  analytic  consideration  of  appear- 
ances ...  It  sees  the  connection  between  feelings  and  ex- 
ternal conditions  .  .  .  The  appearance  of  things  is  constantly 
more  complicated  as  the  world  grows  older,  and  it  needs  a 
more  and  more  patient  art,  a  closer  notation,  to  divide  it  into 
its  parts."  Again,  "what  Daudet  mainly  sees  is  the  great 
surface  of  life  and  the  parts  that  He  near  the  surface.  But 
life  is,  immensely,  a  matter  of  surface."  There  are  many 
good  and  self-revealing  things  in  the  masterly  study  on 
Maupassant;  I  can  select  only  a  few.  Contrasting  the 
methods  of  French  and  English  writers,  he  says:  "We  have, 
doubtless,  often  enough  the  courage  of  our  opinions  .  .  .  but 
we  have  not  so  constantly  that  of  our  perceptions.  There  is  a 
whole  side  of  our  perceptive  apparatus  that  we  in  fact  neglect." 
Meeting  Maupassant's  contention  that  psychology  should 
be  hidden  in  a  book  as  it  is  in  life,  James  asks,  "From  whom  is 
it  hidden  ?  From  some  people,  no  doubt,  but  very  much  less 
from  others  .  .  .  For  some  people  motives,  reasons,  relations, 
explanations  are  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  drama,  with 
the  footlights  beating  full  upon  them.  For  me  an  act,  an  inci- 
dent, an  attitude,  may  be  a  sharp,  detached,  isolated  thing, 
of  which  I  give  a  full  account  in   saying  that  in  such  and 
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such  a  way  it  came  off.  For  you  it  may  be  hung  about  with 
implications,  with  relations,  and  conditions  as  necessary  to 
help  you  to  recognize  it  as  the  clothes  of  your  friends  are  to 
help  you  know  them  in  the  street." 

The  first  book  which  tested  the  grit  of  Mr.  James's 
followers  and  which  left  him  only  a  faithful  remnant  was 
The  Princess  Casamassima  (1886).  This  strange  phantas- 
magoria, moving  amid  the  grime  and  fog  of  London,  the 
palaces  of  princesses  and  the  garrets  of  socialists  and 
sempstresses,  reveals  Mr.  James's  versatility  better  almost 
than  any  other  of  his  novels.  We  are  amazed  indeed  to  find 
this  habitue  of  great  houses  and  sumptuous  parks,  this  Titian 
among  novelists,  able  to  turn  off  the  Dutch  interiors  of  Lomax 
Place  and  the  Muniments'  attic,  the  Dickensonian  sketches 
of  Captain  Sholto  and  Miss  Pynsent.  It  is  a  good  example 
of  Mr.  James's  fondness  for  penetrating  his  novels  with  the 
atmosphere,  the  savour  of  some  great  city.  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  crude  laying-on  of  local  colour  in  such  an  early  novel  as 
Roderick  Hudson;  but  to  the  way  in  which  the  greyness  and  the 
austere  splendour  of  London  creep  into  every  corner  of  The 
Princess  Casamassima,  just  as  in  The  Ambassadors  we  are 
conscious  everywhere  of  "  the  far-spreading  presence  of  Paris,"* 
and  of  "the  poplars,  the  willows,  the  rushes,  the  river,  the 
sunny  silvery  sky,  the  shady  woody  horizon"  of  the  Northern 
French  landscape.  Brilliant  as  it  is  in  parts,  however,  one 
can  make  little  of  it  as  a  whole.  Why  ?  Because  here  Mr. 
James  puts  into  logical  execution  his  conception  of  the  novel 
as  the  image  of  the  mystery  and  confusion  of  life  in  a  perceptive 


*  The  Ambassadors  is  a  wonderful  book  for  the  lover  of  Paris.  Take  the  following 
from  the  description  of  a  room  in  a  hotel  fronting  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli:  "  The  glazed 
and  gilded  room,  all  red  damask,  ormolu,  mirrors,  clocks,  looked  south,  and  the 
shutters  were  bowed  upon  the  summer  morning;  but  the  Tuileries  garden  and  what 
was  beyond  it,  over  which  the  whole  place  hung,  were  things  visible  through  gaps, 
so  that  the  far-spreading  presence  of  Paris  came  up  in  coolness,  dimness  and  invitation, 
in  the  twinkle  of  gilt-tipped  palings,  the  crunch  of  gravel,  the  click  of  hoofs,  the  crack 
of  whips,  things  that  suggested  some  parade  of  the  circus;"  or  this:  "  The  room 
looked  empty  as  only  a  room  can  look  in  Paris,  of  a  fine  afternoon,  when  the  faint  mur- 
mur of  the  huge  collective  life,  carried  on  out-of-doors,  strays  among  scattered  objects 
even  as  a  summer  air  idles  in  a  lonely  garden;"  or  this:  "The  night  was  hot  and  heavy, 
and  the  single  lamp  sufficient;  the  great  flare  of  the  lighted  city,  rising  high,  spending 
itself  far,  played  up  from  the  Boulevard,  and,  through  the  vague  vista  of  the  successive 
rooms,  brought  objects  into  view  and  added  to  their  dignity."  It  would  be  hard  to 
paint  atmosphere  in  words  with  a  lighter,  more  exquisite  touch.  One  can  almost  see 
a  Claude  Monet  putting  it  on  canvas. 
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mind,  trying  to  understand  this  confusion  but  succeeding 
only  fragmentarily.  If  the  novel  is  a  labyrinth,  full  of  mis- 
leading trails  and  culs-de-sac,  so  is  life,  Mr.  James  would  say. 
The  Princess  Casamassima,  as  I  understand  it,  is  just  the 
picture  that  is  photographed  on  the  sensitized  plate  of  Hyacinth 
Robinson's  mind  of  the  unintelligible  life  of  London,  its 
misery  and  its  splendour,  its  beauty  that  makes  men  aesthetes, 
its  injustice  that  makes  them  socialists  and  haters  of  that 
beauty.  If  we  do  not  know  where  we  are  going  in  the  novel, 
no  more  does  Hyacinth,  torn  between  his  sense  of  beauty 
and  his  sense  of  wrong.  The  Preface  to  this  novel  (written, 
of  course,  twenty  years  later)  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
the  " perceptive"  hero:  "This,  in  fact,  I  have  ever  found 
rather  terribly  the  point — that  the  figures  in  any  pictures, 
the  agents  in  any  drama,  are  interesting  only  in  proportion 
as  they  feel  their  respective  situations  .  .  .  But  there  are  degrees 
of  feeling — the  muffled,  the  faint,  the  just  sufficient,  the 
barely  intelligent,  as  we  may  say,  and  the  acute,  the  intense, 
the  complete — in  a  word,  the  power  to  be  finely  aware  and 
richly  responsible.  It  is  those  moved  in  this  latter  fashion 
who  get  most  out  of  all  that  happens  to  them  and  who  in  so 
doing  enable  us,  as  readers  of  their  record,  as  participators  by 
a  fond  intention,  also  to  get  most.  Their  being  finely  aware — 
as  Hamlet  or  Lear,  say,  are  finely  aware — makes  absolutely 
the  intensity  of  their  adventure,  gives  the  maximum  of  sense 
to  what  befalls  them.  We  care,  our  curiosity  and  our 
sympathy  care,  comparatively  little  for  what  happens  to  the 
stupid,  the  coarse,  and  the  blind ;  care  for  it  and  the  effects  of  it, 
at  the  most  as  helping  to  precipitate  what  happens  to  the  more 
deeply  wondering,  to  the  really  sentient.' '  This  may  be 
called  a  retrospective  manifesto,  for  from  1886  on  Mr.  James 
centred  all  his  attention  upon  the  mental  adventures  of 
"the  more  deeply  wondering,  the  really  sentient." 

IV 

My  purpose  has  been  to  show  how  the  germ  of  his  later 
manner  is  implicit  in  his  earlier  works,  and  it  does  not  seem  a 
necessary  part  of  my  plan  for  me  to  speak  of  these  later  works 
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in  detail.  A  more  practical  occupation  would  be  to  ask: 
"Is  Mr.  James's  view  of  the  novel  a  valid  one  ?"  In  the  first 
place  it  is  interesting  to  place  Mr.  James's  dogmatic  statement 
that  "we  care  ....  comparatively  little  for  what  happens  to 
the  stupid,  the  coarse,  and  the  blind,"  but  only  for  "what 
happens  to  the  more  deeply  wondering,  to  the  really  sentient," 
beside  that  famous  pronouncement  by  Wordsworth  in  his 
Preface  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads  in  favour  of  "humble  and  rustic 
life"  as  a  subject  for  literature,  "because,  in  that  condition, 
the  essential  passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil  in  which 
they  can  attain  their  maturity,"  "because  in  that  condition 
our  elementary  feelings  coexist  in  a  state  of  greater  simplicity." 
Is  not  the  case  of  the  simple  soul  struggling  under  blows  that 
it  cannot  understand  more  pathetic  than  that  of  the  sophis- 
ticated one  that  feasts  upon  the  "pageant  of  its  bleeding 
heart"  ?  Not  that  there  are  no  naif  characters  in  James;  on 
the  contrary,  they  play  an  important  role,  as  I  have  shown  in 
all  his  novels;  but  thei  naivete  is  moral,  not  intellectual; 
their  perceptive  faculties  are  never  laid  prostrate  by  an  emo- 
tional blow.  We  look  to  a  novel  for  emotional  as  well  as 
intellectual  entertainment;  but  James  seldom  gives  us  those 
emotional  passages  that  produce  the  dramatic  effects  of  most 
novelists  (though  he  often  leaves  us  to  infer  that  they  go  on 
behind  the  scenes) ;  he  prefers  to  deal  with  what  he  calls  in 
The  Ambassadors  those  "quiet  instants  that  sometimes  settle 
more  matters  than  the  outbreaks  dear  to  the  historic  muse." 
We  feel  that  we  have  reached  quite  a  lurid  passage  when  one 
of  his  characters  "turns  awkwardly,  responsively  red."  They 
seldom  become  more  violent  than  that. 

And  then,  as  to  the  growing  indifference  to  the  sequence 
of  plot  in  the  novels,  the  willingness  to  interrupt  the  flow  of 
the  narrative  by  vast  barricades  of  accumulated  "perceptions," 
which  reach  grotesque  proportions  in  The  Golden  Bowl,  may 
it  not  be  said  without  pedantry  that  a  writer  owes  some  respect 
to  the  genre  which  he  selects  as  the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts  ? 
James  cannot  take  refuge  behind  the  new  aesthetics  of  Signor 
Croce  and  Mr.  Spingarn  which  would  abolish  the  literary 
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genres  as  logical  concepts  having  no  aesthetic  existence,  because 
James  himself  in  the  Preface  to  The  Awkward  Age  explicitly 
renounces  this  theory,  which  has  been  making  such  headway 
ever  since  the  breakdown  of  neo-classicism.  "'Kinds/"  says 
James,  "  are  the  very  life  of  literature,  and  truth  and  strength 
come  from  the  complete  recognition  of  them,  from  abounding 
to  the  utmost  in  their  respective  senses  and  sinking  deep 
into  their  consistency."  Of  course,  the  James  enthusiast 
will  demonstrate  to  you  the  perfect  unity  and  structure  of 
all  his  later  novels;  but  this  does  not  get  over  the  fact  that 
you  are  not  kept  aware  of  these  qualities  as  you  proceed  through 
the  novels.  The  fact  is  that  as  James  grew  older  his  delight 
in  analysis  and  explanation  got  the  better  of  his  constructive 
sense. 

Or  of  his  peculiar  handling  of  dialogue,  especially  in  such 
a  novel  as  The  Awkward  Age,  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  anything 
but  exasperating  to  a  reader  who  has  not  submitted  to  a 
special  training  in  James  ?  In  the  book  just  mentioned  chapter 
after  chapter  is  a  mass  of  dialogue,  in  which  the  interlocutors 
seem  to  be  aiming  mainly  at  playing  a  game  of  mental  hide- 
and-seek  with  each  other  and  with  the  reader,  defying  each  other 
to  complete  their  broken  phrases,  to  interpret  their  hints, 
demanding  a  "penny  for  their  thoughts."  One  is  tempted 
to  cry,  "Why  don't  you  speak  out  ?  "  The  impression  given 
is  of  something  very  portentous  impending,  until  at  last  the 
mountain  produces  nothing  but  a  mouse.  Such  dialogue 
may  in  a  sense  be  nearer  real  conversation  than  that  of  most 
novelists;  but  then  in  real  conversation  we  are  helped  out 
by  the  expression  on  our  interlocutor's  face,  by  his  gestures, 
and  a  hundred  other  "imponderables"  which  are  lacking  in 
fiction. 

Again,  if  James  says  that  the  complexity  of  his  novels 
is  but  the  complexity  of  life  itself,  might  we  not  retort,  "But 
it  is  the  business,  it  is  the  raison  d'Ure  of  art  to  be  a  simplifica- 
tion of  life,  an  ordering  of  its  chaos,  an  act  of  selection.  It  is 
its  business  to  lay  bare  certain  laws  of  life  by  clearing  away  the 
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tangle  that  conceals  them;   whereas  you  insist  on  presenting 
us  with  just  this  tangle?  " 

The  fact  is  that  James  never  seems  to  have  realized  that 
just  as  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  so  it  takes  two  to  make 
a  novel — a  writer  and  a  reader.  He  seems  not  to  have  studied 
the  psychology  of  the  reader,  except  to  appeal  desperately  to 
his  power  of  attention.  But  surely  it  is  part  of  the  novelist's 
business  to  economize  his  reader's  power  of  attention.  Plot, 
emotion,  simplification  of  life — these,  the  history  of  the  novel 
shows  to  be  the  means  to  that  economy;  and  these  James 
rejects.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  he  sees  the  problem 
from  the  novelist's  point  of  view!  With  what  undaunted 
spirit  he  tries  to  push  forward  the  frontiers  of  his  art  into 
unexplored  regions!  If,  from  the  average  reader's  point  of 
view,  he  failed,  what  a  splendid  failure  it  was!  His  earlier 
works  (and  some  of  his  later)  go  to  show  that  it  proceeded  not 
from  lack,  but  from  excess  of  competence.  He  burned  his 
ships  behind  him.  If  Keats  (or  is  it  Shelley  ?)  is  the  poet's 
poet,  then  James  is  the  novelist's  novelist.* 


If  James's  later  books  are  not,  as  a  rule,  good  as  novels, 
in  what  way  then  are  they  good  ?  They  are  good  because  they 
contain  in  the  midst  of  their  endless  hair-splitting  and  their 
preciosity,  passages  in  which  the  innermost  mysteries  of 
personality  are  revealed  with  almost  uncanny  acumen  and  by 
the  instrumentality  of  a  literary  style  which  for  pure  virtuosity 
is  without  parallel  in  our  day.  The  late  Emile  Faguet  said 
of  Voltaire's  work  that  "it  is  a  chaos  of  clear  ideas";  we 
might  call  Mr.  James's  novels  a  chaos  of  clear  analyses  of 
personality.  There  is  no  nuance  of  feeling  or  reflection  that 
Mr.  James  is  unable  to  distinguish  from  its  neighbour;  and 
it  is  in  fixing  these  nuances  that  the  marvellous  virtuosity  I 
have  referred  to  best  appears.     We  have  noted  how  Mr.  James 

*  Alluding  in  his  Preface  to  Roderick  Hudson  to  his  concern  with  the  most  recondite 
technique  of  the  novel,  James  says:  "  It  is  only  by  doing  such  things  that  art  becomes 
exquisite,  and  it  is  only  by  positively  becoming  exquisite  that  it  keeps  clear  of  becoming 
vulgar — repudiates  the  coarse  industries  that  masquerade  in  its  name." 
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refuses  more  and  more  to  give  concreteness,  clear  definite 
outline  and  colour,  to  his  action  and  characters;  but  the  odd 
thing  is  that  he  tends  more  and  more  to  put  this  concreteness 
into  his  representation  of  his  psychological  reactions,  which 
he  comes  more  and  more  to  visualize,  to  convert  into  pictures. 
Moreover,  there  was  in  Mr.  James  from  the  first  a  poetical 
strain  rare  in  novelists;  it  comes  out,  not  merely  in  the 
style,  but  in  the  spirit,  of  a  tale  like  Daisy  Miller,  which  is  as 
much  an  idyll  as  a  domestic  tragedy.  What  we  get  in  the 
elder  James  is  a  strange,  exotic  compound  made  up  of  this 
poetic  strain,  this  pictorial  tendency,  and  this  scientific 
analysis  of  personality.  The  tendency  to  write  a  novel 
as  if  it  were  a  poem  is  represented  by  the  following  passage 
from  The  American  :  "She  paused  again,  looking  at  him,  and 
her  mingled  sound  and  silence  were  so  sweet  to  him  that  he 
had  no  more  wish  to  hurry  her  than  he  would  have  had  to 
hurry  the  slow  flushing  of  the  east  at  dawn."  Merciless 
insight  combines  with  great  pictorial  gift  to  produce  the  picture 
of  poor  M.  Nioche  in  the  same  novel:  "M.  Nioche('s  eyes) 
.  .  .  might  have  expressed  the  state  of  mind  of  an  innocuous 
insect,  flat  in  shape,  conscious  of  the  impending  pressure  of  a 
boot-sole,  and  reflecting  that  he  was  perhaps  too  flat  to  be 
crushed."  Who  but  James  could  have  found  this  exquisite 
picture  to  express  the  delight  of  a  cultured  American  girl 
living  in  an  old  English  home :  "To  live  in  such  a  place  was,  to 
Isabel,  to  hold  to  her  ear  all  day  a  shell  of  the  sea  of  the  past. 
This  vague,  eternal  rumour  kept  her  imagination  awake."  Or 
this  one  to  express  Lord  Warburton's  love  for  Isabel :  ' '  looking 
at  her  with  eyes  charged  with  the  light  of  a  passion  that  had 
sifted  itself  clear  of  the  baser  parts  of  emotion — the  heat, 
the  violence,  the  unreason — and  that  burned  as  steadily  as  a 
lamp  in  a  windless  place."  Who  could  draw  such  a  delicately 
ironical  picture  as  that  of  Poupin,  the  French  refugee  in 
London,  capitalizing  his  exile:  "Poupin  would  be  very  sorry 
to  be  enabled  to  go  home  again  (as  he  really  might  from  one 
week  to  the  other,  the  Republic  being  so  indulgent  and  the 
amnesty    to    the    Communards    constantly    extended),    for 
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over  there  he  couldn't  be  a  refugee;  and  however  this  might  be, 
he  certainly  flourished  a  good  deal  in  London  on  the  basis 
of  this  very  fact  that  he  so  suffered  from  it."  Who  could  have 
expressed  the  fears  and  foibles  of  simple  minds,  as  James 
does  in  this  passage  from  The  Spoils  of  Poynton:  "Poor 
Owen  went  through  life  with  a  frank  dread  of  people's  minds"; 
or  in  this  from  The  Princess  Casamassima:  "  Hyacinth  had 
made  a  mental  calculation  of  the  time  at  which  she  would 
have  risen  from  dinner;  the  operation  of  ' rising  from  dinner' 
having  always  been,  in  his  imagination,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  highly  characteristic  of  the  nobility."  How  many 
modern  English  novelists  could  rise  to  the  following  combina- 
tion of  keen  observation,  poetic  fantasy,  and  rhythmic  prose 
from  The  Wings  of  the  Dove:  "She  had  arts  and  idiosyncrasies 
of  which  no  great  account  could  have  been  given,  but  which 
were  a  daily  grace  if  you  lived  with  them — such  as  the  art 
of  being  tragically  impatient  and  yet  making  it  as  light  as  air ; 
of  being  inexplicably  sad,  and  yet  making  it  as  clear  as  noon; 
of  being  unmistakably  gay  and  yet  making  it  as  soft  as 
dusk." 

These  bravura  passages  are,  in  Mr.  James's  earlier  works, 
usually  indulged  in  only  when  the  height  of  the  subject  calls 
for  them.  But  there  was  always  in  him  a  tendency  to  express 
the  meanest  thing  in  the  most  magnificent  manner.  In  his 
later  works  he  gives  this  tendency  full  sway,  with  the  result 
that  he  often  produces  an  almost  mock-heroic  effect.  For 
instance,  in  The  Golden  Bowl  a  gentleman  suddenly  discovers 
that  "he  had  in  him  the  spirit  of  the  connoisseur."  This 
does  not  seem  a  discovery  of  colossal  human  significance, 
yet  it  moves  Mr.  James  to  this  exquisite  passage:  "It  had 
been  a  turning  of  the  page  of  the  book  of  life — as  if  a  leaf 
long  inert  had  moved  at  a  touch  and,  eagerly  reversed,  had 
made  such  a  stir  of  the  air  as  sent  up  into  his  face  the  very 
breath  of  the  Golden  Isles."  Yet,  in  most  such  passages, 
just  as  in  this  one,  we  become  so  fascinated  by  the  figure  that 
we  forget  the  first  term  of  the  comparison  and  therefore  forget 
the  incongruity.     When  we  cannot  do  that,  we  often  hesitate 
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between  admiration  and  laughter,  as  in  this  extraordinary- 
picture  of  Mrs.  Lowder  in  The  Wings  of  the  Dove:  " Susan 
Shepherd's  word  for  her,  again  and  again,  was  that  she  was 
'large';  yet  it  was  not  exactly  a  case,  as  to  the  soul,  of  echoing 
chambers;  she  might  have  been  likened  rather  to  a  capacious 
receptacle,  originally  perhaps  loose,  but  now  drawn  as  tightly 
as  possible  over  its  accumulated  contents — a  packed  mass,  for 
her  American  admirer,  of  curious  detail.  When  the  latter 
good  lady,  at  home,  had  handsomely  figured  her  friends  as 
not  small — which  was  the  way  she  mostly  figured  them — there 
was  a  certain  implication  that  they  were  spacious  because 
they  were  empty.  Mrs.  Lowder,  by  a  different  law,  was 
spacious  because  she  was  full,  because  she  had  something  in 
common,  even  in  repose,  with  a  projectile  of  great  size,  loaded 
and  ready  for  use.  That,  indeed,  to  Susie's  romantic  mind, 
announced  itself  as  half  the  charm  of  their  renewal — a  charm 
as  of  sitting  in  springtime,  during  a  long  peace,  on  the  daisied 
grassy  bank  of  some  great  slumbering  fortress."  Mr.  James 
will  often  pursue — especially  in  The  Wings  of  the  Dove  and  The 
Golden  Bowl — a  pictorial  analogy  of  that  kind  through  all  its 
logical  ramifications,  until  at  the  end  of  a  page  or  two  we  have 
utterly  lost  sight  of  our  starting-point ;  it  is  the  maincause  of  the 
difficulty  of  these  books.  Here  is  another  gem  from  The  Wings 
of  the  Dove:  "It  was  her  nature  once  for  all — a  nature  that 
reminded  Mrs.  Stringham  of  the  term  always  used  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  great  new  steamers,  the  inordinate 
number  of  'feet  of  water'  she  drew;  so  that  if,  in  your  little 
boat,  you  had  chosen  to  hover  and  approach,  you  had  but 
yourself  to  thank,  when  once  motion  was  started,  for  the  way 
the  draught  pulled  you.  Milly  drew  the  feet  of  water  and, 
odd  though  it  might  seem  that  a  lonely  girl,  who  was  not 
robust,  and  who  hated  sound  and  show,  should  stir  the  stream 
like  a  leviathan,  her  companion  floated  off  with  the  sense  of 
rocking  violently  at  her  side;"  and  soon  for  a  page,  until  we 
have  forgotten  all  about  Milly  and  Mrs.  Stringham,  and  we  are 
left  with  a  vague  impression  that  we  are  reading  a  story  about 
two  boats.     Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  both  terms  of 
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the  figure  seem  to  fit  each  other  like  hand  and  glove,  as  in  the 
following  from  The  Wings  of  the  Dove:  "Mrs.  Condrip  was 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  mild  Marian  of  the  past; 
Mr.  Condrip's  widow  expansively  obscured  that  image. 
She  was  little  more  than  a  ragged  relic,  a  plain,  prosaic  result 
of  him — as  if  she  had  somehow  been  pulled  through  him  as 
through  an  obstinate  funnel,  only  to  be  left  crumpled  and 
useless  and  with  nothing  in  her  but  what  he  accounted  for." 

Of  course,  the  most  banal  side  of  this  kind  of  style  is 
bound  to  be  preciosity — the  tendency  to  periphrasis;  and 
grotesque  examples  of  this  abound  in  Mr.  James's  novels. 
I  have  culled  the  following  specimens.  Instead  of  being 
told  in  The  American  that  Newman  felt  like  throttling  a  certain 
gentleman,  we  are  informed  that  "he  felt  disposed  to  walk  to 
him  and  clutch  his  neck  with  irresistible  firm  fingers  and  a 
prolongation  of  thumb  pressure  on  the  windpipe."  The  follow- 
ing reference  to  Sarah  Pocock's  propensity  for  lying  might 
have  been  spoken  by  one  of  the  precieuses  ridicules  :  "Sarah 
had  never  refused  to  human  intercourse  that  mitigation  of 
rigour."  James's  people  do  nothing  so  banal  as  cable  from 
Paris  to  America;  this  is  what  they  do:  "Again  and  again, 
as  the  days  passed,  he  had  a  sense  of  the  pertinence  of  com- 
municating quickly  with  Woollett — communicating  with  a 
quickness  with  which  telegraphy  alone  would  rhyme."  That 
the  romance  of  moonlight  walks  is  apt  to  be  mitigated  by  the 
chilliness  of  the  air  is  put  thus:  "Dinner  and  the  subsequent 
stroll  by  moonlight — a  dream  on  Strether's  part  of  romantic 
effects  rather  prosaically  merged  in  a  mere  missing  of  thicker 
coats."  What  is  really  gained  by  the  following  transformation 
of  the  simple  fact  that  when  Milly  Theale  went  to  interview 
the  doctor  he  was  attentive  to  her:  "so  crystal-clear  the  great 
empty  cup  of  attention  that  he  set  between  them  on  the  table"? 

These  diseases  of  thought  and  expression — and  I  might 
have  added  specimens  of  James's  other  well-known  disease, 
the  tendency  to  long,  involved  sentences,  were  it  not  that 
specimens  would  be  tiresome — are,  of  course,  the  usual 
nemesis  of  following  that  generally  salutary  admonition  of  his 
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to  be  one  of  the  people  on  whom  nothing  is  lost.  Perceptions 
press  in  upon  such  a  person  until  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  all 
sense  of  proportion  and  human  value.  In  order  to  escape 
this  danger  we  need  to  keep  a  firm  grip  of  the  complementary 
truth  enunciated  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  celebrated  passage  of 
Rasselas  where  he  states  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  poet  to 
remark  "  general  properties  and  large  appearances.  He  does 
not  number  the  streaks  of  the  tulip  or  describe  the  different 
shades  in  the  verdure  of  the  forest/ '  but  must  "  exhibit  prom- 
inent and  striking  features,"  neglecting  "  minuter  discrimina- 
tions/ '  Such  a  doctrine,  if  logically  carried  out,  leads  in  its 
turn  to  the  dryness  and  banality  of  neo-classicism;  but  it 
serves  as  a  useful  corrective  to  romanticism,  which  tends  to 
concern  itself  wholly  with  "the  streaks  of  the  tulip."  Did 
James,  as  he  aged,  come,  by  his  pursuit  of  the  nuance,  to  lose 
his  grip  of  this  central  truth  that  the  greatest  literature, 
however  exquisite,  however  subtle,  deals  with  the  normal, 
the  representative?  Those  who  like  to  call  themselves 
classicists  will  say  he  did.  The  romanticists  will  appeal  in 
his  defence  to  Bacon's  saying  that  there  is  no  beauty  without 
a  touch  of  strangeness.  But  all  competent  critics  of  all  schools 
will  admit  that  there  has  passed  from  this  earth  a  great  talent, 
whose  originality,  conscientiousness,  and  moral  refinement 
still  await  due  recognition. 

A.  F.  Bruce  Clark 


THE  RECENT  HISTORY  OF  GREECE 

I.    Up  to  1914 

/GREECE,  until  the  summer  of  1917,  has  been  in  her 
national  policy  what  her  ancient  Athenians  were  in  their 
individual  character,  genius,  and  temperament :  everything  by 
starts  and  nothing  long:  mankind's  epitome.  And  the  irony 
of  it  is  that  while  the  classical  scholars  were  indulgently 
smiling  and  saying,  "true  Greeks:  the  same  race  still:  smart, 
shrewd,  slim:  courtiers  and  parasites:  they  show  their  origin 
better  by  their  behaviour  than  they  can  ever  prove  it  by 
ethnological  evidence/ '  the  real  offender  after  all,  the  man  most 
responsible  for  all  this  shiftiness  and  mystery,  is  not  Gounaris, 
or  Skouloudis,  or  Kalogeropoulos,  or  Lambros,  or  the  inevitable 
Zaimis,  is  not  indeed  a  Greek  at  all,  of  ancient  or  of  modern 
stock,  but  a  Germanized-Russo-Dane,  King  Constantine;  while 
conversely  the  one  man  who  has  never  been  a  riddle  or  a 
sphinx,  the  one  man  who  has  been  straight,  clear,  cool,  fair 
and  conciliatory,  yet  always  most  definite  in  his  policy,  is 
perhaps  the  truest  Greek  of  all  those  concerned  with  recent 
Greek  history:  a  Greek  from  the  ancient  island,  where  the 
Greeks  created  one  of  their  earliest  or  actually  their  earliest 
civilization,  where  their  chief  god  even  was  born  and  died, 
Venizelos  of  Crete.  There  is  a  man  worthy,  to  say  the  least, 
of  Ithaca:  a  second  Odysseus,  better  than  a  second  Ulysses; 
not  only  shrewd  and  calculating  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  but  also  conciliatory  and  fair  with  the  harmlessness 
of  the  dove.  Twice,  three  times,  possibly  four  times  Venizelos 
has  tried  to  do  something  for  Bulgaria  and  has  prompted 
Greece  to  generosity;  he  tried  to  get  Ka valla — the  rich  port 
of  the  tobacco  district  east  of  Salonica — for  Bulgaria  in  the 
spring  of  1913,  before  the  second  Balkan  war;  he  tried  again  in 
the  spring  of  1915,  from  January  to  April,  in  order  to  reconcile 
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Bulgaria  after  that  second  war;  he  tried  again  in  the  summer  of 
1915,  even  after  Bulgaria — as  we  know  now — was  secretly 
pledged  to  Germany. 

It  is  not  his  fault  if  that  second  Balkan  war  stank  in  the 
nostrils  of  all  Europe,  as  a  piece  of  scandalous  mismanage- 
ment, bad  faith,  and  greed;  mismanagement  by  the  Concert 
of  Europe  (by  that  embryo  "  League  of  Nations,"  to  adopt 
the  later  phrase);  bad  faith  by  Bulgaria  and  Serbia;  greed  on 
the  part  of  Greece. 

Venizelos  tried  in  1913  to  make  his  countrymen  reasonable 
and  to  give  Bulgaria  one  decent  port,  when  they  themselves 
had  so  many;  he  tried  again  in  February,  1915,  to  make  Greece 
and  Serbia  conciliatory  and  generous  to  Bulgaria,  or  to  make 
them,  if  you  prefer  it,  enlightenedly  selfish. 

His  failure  seems  just  another  proof,  if  another  proof  be 
necessary,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  this  world  as  enlight- 
ened selfishness;  that  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms;  no  man  was 
ever  honest  because  it  is  the  best  policy — and  if  he  was  he 
wasn't;  least  of  all  in  the  Balkans.  Had  they  been  really 
enlightened,  truly  politic,  they  would  still  be  allied  to-day, 
Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Roumania,  and  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  with  such  an  alliance  Serbia  might  even  have 
defied  Austrian  invasion. 

It  seems  perhaps  a  cheap  thing  to  say  that  a  little  vulgar 
Christianity,  a  little  common  generosity  and  fairness,  would 
have  saved  all  these  four  states  from  the  terrors  that  have 
since  beset  them.  I  am  aware  that  Christianity  is  not  always 
a  sufficient  manual  of  Foreign  Politics.  I  remember — who 
indeed  is  likely  to  forget  ? — that  even  the  great  Cavour  had 
his  doubts  of  Christian  politics,  and  dismissed  Massimo 
d'Azeglio  for  his  attempt  to  practise  them;  "If  I  had  done  for 
myself,"  said  Cavour,  "the  things  I  have  done  for  Italy,  I 
should  be  a  scoundrel."  (Even  Bismarck  seems  occasionally 
to  have  been  susceptible  to  similar  twinges  of  conscience.) 
It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  for  a  great  man  to  make  and  an 
honest  man  to  hear;  but,  in  spite  of  Cavour,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  a  fair  spice  of  Christianity  in  Greece's  dealings  with 
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Bulgaria,  in  Serbia's  with  Bulgaria,  and  in  Bulgaria's  with 
Greece  and  Serbia  in  the  summer  of  1913  would  have  paid  all 
these  states  richly  and  probably  would  have  averted  the  Great 
War  itself. 

And  yet  the  only  statesman  in  the  Balkans  who  seems  to 
have  striven  for  a  little  vulgar  Christianity  in  Foreign  Politics 
was  Venizelos  the  Cretan. 

This  man  began  his  public  life  as  a  rebel  in  the  mountains 
of  Crete;  a  rebel  against  the  Turks  first,  then  against  the 
Greek  Commissioner,  Prince  George,  who  was  ruling  with  a 
high  hand.  In  the  second  stage  of  his  career  he  was  the 
diplomatic  and  tactful  ruler  of  Crete.  In  the  third  (1910  and 
after)  he  became  the  tactful  Premier  of  Greece,  who  reconciled 
those  rebel  officers  who  had  seized  power  in  Athens  (like  the 
young  Turkish  officers  of  Union  and  Progress,  or  young 
officers  of  more  recent  date  in  Spain)  to  King  George  and 
Crown  Prince  Constantine;  who  reconciled  in  turn  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe  to  his  strict  handling  of  the  islanders  of 
Crete,  yet  never  lost  the  affection  of  those  islanders;  who 
reconciled  finally  the  mob  of  Athens  to  his  conservative 
policy,  yet  never  gave  way  before  the  mob;  in  short,  here  was  a 
man  who  could  steer  a  devious  but  safe  and  prudent  course, 
like  President  Lincoln,  amidst  dangers  of  every  kind  and  of 
opposite  kinds;  who  never  playing  to  the  gallery  yet  kept  the 
gallery  quiet,  and  kept  the  officers  in  the  stage  boxes  quiet 
too;  to  do  as  much  anywhere  needs  character  and  genius,  to 
do  it  in  the  Balkans  is  to  work  miracles. 

Remember  the  general  history  of  Greece  and  Venizelos 
becomes  more  and  more  admirable.  Ancient  Greece  at  its 
best  seemed  to  more  brutal  but  manlier  peoples,  like  the 
Romans,  too  clever  by  half;  too  clever  and — too  mean,  "the 
greatest,  wisest — meanest  of  mankind.' ' 

These  ancient  Greeks  were  the  domestic  chaplains,  the 
professors,  the  philosophers,  the  literary  hacks  of  the  nobles  of 
Rome;  upper  class  menials  and  cringing  secretaries;  Greece 
seemed  born  to  black  the  boots  of  Roman  barbarians,  as  she 
blacks  the  boots  of  the  later  Romans  and  barbarians  of  to-day 
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up  the  whole  reaches  of  Yonge  Street  or  St.  Catherine  Street. 
Odysseus  and  Pericles,  we  used  to  feel  at  school,  might  pass 
muster  as  gentlemen;  but  some  gentlemen  were  not  sure  of 
Odysseus;  at  any  rate  the  country  was  inherently  weak  and 
soon  fell,  after  Pericles'  days,  into  utter  pacifism  and  material- 
ism, in  spite  of  or  because  of  its  intellectual  pre-eminence, 
and  collapsed  in  turn  before  the  lumbermen  of  Macedonia 
and  the  trained  soldiers  of  Rome. 

It  was  clever  enough  to  conquer  its  conquerors,  and  ulti- 
mately it  gained  from  Rome  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  city  of  Constantine  (whence  the  names  Roum, 
Roumelia,  and  Roumania  still  in  use  for  two  large  blocks  of  that 
ancient  Eastern  Roman  Empire) ;  that  city  survived  Rome  as 
an  imperial  city  and  fell  only  to  the  Turks.  The  land  of 
Greece  itself  was  enslaved  and  overrun  by  Egyptians,  Slavs, 
Venetians  and  Franks  at  various  times  and  places;  it  was 
restored  in  1830  from  Turkish  rule  by  France,  Russia  and 
Great  Britain;  it  recovered  later  the  Ionian  Islands  from  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  it  was  the  favourite  protege  of  all  the 
classical  scholars  of  France  and  Great  Britain  in  the  good  old 
days  when  classical  scholars  were  the  statesmen  of  western 
Europe,  from  Byron  and  Canning  down  to  Gladstone;  and  it 
was  the  protege  not  less  of  the  Russian  Empire,  which  owes 
its  church  to  Greece. 

Greece  has  had  considerable  luck  also  in  her  more  modern 
history,  for  just  as  the  classical  scholars  passed  out  of  date 
and  power,  and  just  as  the  House  of  Commons  came 
into  the  hands  of  Premiers  whose  Latin  is  not  rusty  so 
much  as  raw,*  just  at  that  same  time  the  democratic 
spirit  of  Greek  politics — the  Greeks  are  the  very  parents 
of  free  thought  and  free  speech  in  the  world;  whatever  else 
they  cannot  do,  they  can  at  least  think  and  speak  freely — 
made  Greece  popular  with  the  modern  democracies,  with 
modern  France  and  Great  Britain,  even  as  she  had  been  popular 
with  the  previous  and  better  educated  generations  of  French 
and  British  voters  and  statesmen. 


*  One  of  them  is  reported  to  have  translated  Mr.  Asquith's  quotation  of   Vox 
populi  vox  dei  as  "Wait  and  see." 
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And  so  Europe  always  saves  Greece  from  being  hurt.  In 
1897  she  fought  Turkey  again  and  was  again  beaten  fighting 
alone  by  herself;  but  Europe  intervened  and  gave  Thessaly 
back  to  her  by  way  of  consolation.  It  was  this  unlucky  war 
which  indirectly  brought  Venizelos  first  upon  the  stage  of 
Greek  politics.  The  ex-King  Constantine  fought  in  that 
war  of  1897  as  Crown  Prince  and  Generalissimo.  The 
British  in  Athens  used  to  say  in  1910  that  the  Prince  had 
fought  well  enough  but  his  men  badly;  in  any  case  he  was 
beaten,  and  about  ten  years  later,  when  Crete  could  not  join 
Greece  on  account  of  Europe's  veto,  and  Turkey  was  starving 
Greece  by  a  trade  boycott,  the  general  discontent  of  the 
country  permitted  a  group  of  officers,  as  in  Portugal  since,  to 
seize  the  government  and  dismiss  the  Crown  Prince  from  the 
army  and  drive  the  King  into  seclusion  (1909-1910).  This 
was  in  1909,  and  they  held  power  till  the  autumn  of  1910 
when  they  invited  Venizelos  from  his  island  of  Crete,  which 
wanted  to  join  Greece  but  could  not.  He  came  and  made 
peace  all  round  and  restored  the  King  and  Prince  to  their 
natural  places,  and  faced  resolutely  the  populace  of  Athens, 
who  demanded  a  constituent  assembly  but  received  only  a 
revision  of  the  constitution. 

In  1912  he  made  an  alliance  with  Bulgaria  and  Serbia 
against  Turkey,  but  the  jealousy  of  Greeks  and  Bulgars  in 
Macedonia  was  so  acute  that  it  was  not  possible  to  decide 
beforehand  how  the  division  of  Macedonia  should  go  if  the 
war  succeeded.  It  seems  likely  that  the  larger  part  should 
have  gone  to  Bulgaria.  The  hinterland,  that  is  to  say,  is 
chiefly  Bulgar,  though  it  would  pass  the  wit  of  man  to  so 
delimit  it  as  not  to  give  offence  and  cause  individual  injustices. 
The  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Greek.  The  Greeks  are  the 
English  of  Macedonia,  the  seafaring  and  commercial  class;  the 
Bulgars  are  just  dour,  solid,  silent  peasants  and  farmers,  like 
the  Boeotians  of  ancient  Greece;  other  people  have  called  them 
the  Scotch  drovers  of  modern  Greece;  they  call  themselves — 
ominously  but  apparently  with  good  reason — the  Prussians  of 
the  Balkans.     The  Serbs  also  had  various  settlements  in 
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Macedonia,  in  the  north  especially.  There  are  Albanians 
there  too,  and  there  are  Vlacks  or  Wallachs,  that  is,  Rouma- 
nians; and  all  these  nationalities  had  little  in  common  except 
hostility  to  Turkey.  To  complicate  the  question  yet  further, 
three,  at  least,  of  them  were  engaged  for  years  before  1914  in 
making  artificial  " settlements"  in  Macedonia,  and  setting  up 
artificial  schools  and  conducting  a  lively  propaganda  otherwise 
in  order  to  bolster  up  their  imperfect  title.  The  same 
bewildered  peasant  of  Macedonia  learned  on  successive  days 
from  electioneering  agents,  equally  loud  and  positive  but 
wholly  contradictory,  that  he  and  his  were  pure  Greeks  in 
origin,  pure  Serbs,  and  pure  Bulgars,  though  many  Mace- 
donian peasants  are  obviously  of  a  very  mixed  strain. 

That  war  of  1912  against  Turkey  went  swimmingly,  but 
unfortunately  for  Bulgaria  she  took  many  of  the  hard  knocks 
and  did  much  of  the  beating  of  the  Turks,  while  the  Greeks 
at  their  leisure  pushed  a  mere  retaining  army,  a  handful  of 
Turks,  away  from  their  port,  and  advanced  on  Salonica. 
They  took  it  from  the  south,  fortunately  for  themselves  and 
Europe,  a  few  hours  before  the  Bulgarians  took  it  from  the 
north;  just  as  the  Serbs  also  captured  Monastir  in  south- 
western Macedonia  before  the  Bulgarians  could  shake  off  the 
Turks  in  front  of  them  to  get  there.  Bulgaria,  that  is,  did 
much  of  the  work  and  lost  the  two  Macedonian  plums;  she 
even  lost  ultimately  the  third  plum,  the  Thracian  city  of 
Adrianople,  after  putting  it  into  her  mouth  and  getting  her 
teeth  into  it. 

Peace  was  signed  at  London  on  June  1st,  1913,  but  no 
division  of  Macedonia  was  made,  the  ambassadors  at  London 
only  mediating  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  allies  and  not 
between  the  Balkan  allies  themselves ;  and  Austria  in  particular 
being  bent  on  not  mediating  between  these  warring  friends, 
being  bent  rather  on  making  mischief  between  Ithem,  and 
already  designing — as  we  know  now  from  Signor  Giolitti — to 
make  war  on  Serbia. 

And  now  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1913  that  Venizelos  worked 
hard  to  get  consideration  for  Bulgaria  and  the  port  of  Kavalla 
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and  the  tobacco  country  behind  it;  but  Bulgaria  wanted 
Salonica  also;  she  wanted  Monastir  too,  and  was  entitled  to 
Monastir  by  the  terms  of  her  treaty  with  Serbia,  and  Serbia 
when  she  made  the  treaty  had  been  willing.  But  Austria 
and  Italy  (then  closely  allied)  objected  to  Serbia  staying  in 
Albania,  where  she  had  captured  the  port  of  Durazzo  on  the 
Adriatic.  Austria  wanted  the  Adriatic.  Italy  wanted  the 
Adriatic.  Neither  was  willing  to  give  Serbia  a  port  and  outlet 
on  the  west  for  her  landlocked  people.  Serbia  argued  that 
she  had  only  meant  to  resign  southern  and  western  Macedonia 
to  Bulgaria,  and  to  resign  access  to  the  iEgean  Sea  via  Monastir 
and  Salonica,  if  she  gained  instead,  as  she  had  gained  for  a 
moment,  access  to  the  Adriatic.  Bulgaria  retorted  that  there 
was  no  such  "if"  in  the  bond;  and  actually  there  was  not. 
Russia  tried  to  mediate,  but  Bulgaria  is  not  a  Slav  state 
strictly;  it  is  a  Turanian  or  Finn  state,  more  akin  to  Hungary 
in  race  though  the  language  is  Sclavonic.  Bulgarians  are  not 
as  close  to  Russia  in  race  or  character  as  the  Serbs  are. 
Accordingly  they  did  not  trust  Russia;  besides,  Russia  had 
kidnapped  their  first  king,  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  in  the 
'80's  and  this  chicken  now  came  home  to  roost. 

And  worse.  By  this  time  (June,  1913)  King  George  of 
Greece,  who  was  a  cautious  man  and  had  seen  life's  ups  and 
downs  for  monarchs,  and  had  succeeded  a  king  expelled  from 
Athens  by  his  people  for  autocracy,  and  had  himself  spent 
some  months  in  the  seclusion  of  a  political  rest-cure  imposed 
on  him  by  disaffected  subjects,  had  just  been  assassinated  in 
Salonica  (March,  1913)  and  Constantine  was  king  in  his  stead. 

The  Bulgars  did  not  trust  Constantine  or  did  not  trust, 
perhaps,  Venizelos'  influence  with  him.  Nevertheless  their 
Government  protested  their  willingness  to  arbitrate,  while 
almost  all  Europe,  and  Great  Britain  most  of  all,  sympathized 
with  them  and  declared  that  it  was  a  scandal  and  that  Bulgaria 
deserved  better  treatment. 

And  then  before  arbitration  began  something  happened. 
The  Bulgarian  Headquarters  Staff  and  General  Savoff, 
without  declaring  war  and  without,  as  Europe  then  generally 
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supposed,  the  authority  of  the  Bulgarian  Premier,  attacked 
the  Serbs  by  night  (June  29th,  1913)  in  order  to  hurry  the 
Russian  arbitrators  and  give  Europe  a  lesson  in  promptness, 
but  above  all  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  two  disputed 
cities  before  going  into  court  to  litigate  about  them.  Posses- 
sion, I  am  told,  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law  with  all  earthly 
tribunals,  but  most  of  all  with  such  slow  moving  courts  as  the 
Hague  and  the  Concert  of  Europe;  beati  possidentes;  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  difficulty  perhaps  even  with  the  League  of 
Nations,  when  it  is  founded. 

The  treacherous  night  attack  fortunately  failed,  by  a 
stroke — not  too  common  in  this  world — of  poetic  justice.  The 
Bulgarian  Government  forbade  their  General  to  risk  a  second 
battle,  but  the  Russians  protested,  the  Roumanians  invaded 
the  Dobrudscha,  the  Turks  tore  up  the  treaty  of  London 
before  the  ink  was  dry,  and  recaptured  Adrianople  from  the 
east  and  south,  the  Greeks  pushed  the  little  Bulgarian  force  in 
front  of  them  farther  away  from  Salonica,  and  the  unhappy 
country  had  in  a  moment  four  wars  on  its  hands  as  punishment 
for  its  breach  of  faith  and  its  midnight  attack,  and  its  com- 
pliance with  Austrian  mischief-makers. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  worse  off,  it  might  seem,  if  it 
had  continued  fighting,  but  its  Government  refused  to  do  so 
and  went  to  Bucharest  and  signed  an  ignominious  peace 
which  left  it  without  southern  or  western  Macedonia,  with  a 
diminished  portion  of  the  Dobrudscha,  without  any  large 
city  in  Thrace,  and  without  any  Thracian  seaboard  except  a 
bad  strip  of  beach  and  marsh  and  open  roadstead,  running 
from  the  eastern  corner  of  Kavalla  to  Enos  (September,  1913). 
No  wonder  that  Bulgaria  was  ready  in  1914  to  make  almost 
any  alliance  against  Serbia  or  against  Greece  or  against 
Roumania. 

No  one  knew  at  the  time,  I  think,  just  where  the  then 
King  or  Czar  of  Bulgaria  stood  in  this  apparent  collision 
between  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Premier,  whether 
he  was  behind  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  equally  to  blame. 
It  was  a  matter  of  suspicion  only,  while  against  the  Premier 
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no  one  knew  anything  then  or  for  months  afterwards;  it  was 
not  till  the  Athenian  White  book  of  1917  appeared  that  the 
whole  people  of  Bulgaria,  through  its  Premier  and  Govern- 
ment, were  implicated  in  the  offence  committed  by  the 
Bulgarian  army  in  the  treacherous  midnight  attack. 

The  then  Czar — Ferdinand — has  been  always  a  difficult 
man  to  place.  He  is  what  is  picturesquely  termed  a  sob-artist; 
he  can  shed  tears  at  will;  he  can  control  his  voice  as  musically 
as  the  birds,  whose  study  has  been  one  of  his  scientific  hobbies; 
and  with  the  same  scenic  effect  with  which  he  manipulates 
his  wardrobe  he  can  let  his  voice  break  at  the  right  moment; 
he  is  a  most  competent  actor;  perhaps,  for  that  reason,  most 
convincing  and  persuasive  to  his  very  undramatic  and  inarti- 
culate subjects,  who  found  in  him  every  art  and  every  parlour- 
trick  they  lack  themselves;  and  as  a  first-rate  actor  he  must 
always  have  been  strongly  drawn  to  a  stage  manager  so 
accomplished  as  the  Emperor  William. 

The  peace  of  Bucharest  was  signed  in  September,  1913, 
and  Bulgaria  had  to  sign  a  further  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey 
soon  after  relinquishing  Adrianople. 

Obviously  Europe  should  have  interfered  and  put  the 
Turks  out,  but  the  Concert  of  Europe — even  had  it  been  a 
concert  instead  of  a  discord — was  like  the  Hague  Tribunal;  it 
had  no  international  police  with  which  to  carry  out  its 
decisions  (the  crux  still  to  be  faced  by  the  League  of  Nations). 

Great  Britain,  perhaps,  could  have  used  her  fleet  against 
Turkey,  but  it  is  not  Sir  Edward  Grey's  way  to  take  chances 
and  adopt  heroic  remedies ;  he  tried  always  to  carry  the 
Concert  with  him.  The  Concert  could  have  prevented  the 
Balkan  wars  altogether,  but  they  procrastinated  and  dawdled 
and  gained  time  while  they  lost  opportunity.  They  interposed 
in  earnest  just  when  it  was  too  late.  Later,  they  could  have 
righted  the  second  Balkan  war,  but  they  were  not  united. 
Some  of  them  wanted  to  give  Kavalla  to  Bulgaria,  but  the 
German  Emperor  said  "No,"  and  the  King  of  Greece  thanked 
him  in  September,  1913,  for  that  "Nay,"  and  said  that  Greece 
owed  her  victory  to  him.     It  is  the  only  incident,  I  think, 
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belonging  to  1913  which  had  a  bad  omen  in  it  for  the  Triple 
Entente.  The  Concert,  in  fact,  did  nothing  for  Bulgaria  in 
1913  because  Germany  was  unwilling,  yet  the  same  Concert 
had  already  ordered  Greeks  and  Serbians  out  of  Albania  on 
December  20th,  1912,  because  Austria  and  Italy  were  anxious 
to  get  them  out. 

Austria  had  actually  mobilized  and  spent  a  fortune, 
without  fighting  (mobilization  did  not  necessarily  mean  war 
in  1912) .  Austria  had  even  proposed  to  Italy — we  know  now — 
to  make  a  joint  attack  on  Serbia  as  early  as  August,  1913,  a 
year  in  advance  of  the  actual  attack.  Serbia  and  Greece  had 
already  retired  from  the  Albanian  coast  without  fighting  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  of  London,  signed  on  June  1st, 
1913,  but  drawn  up,  so  far  as  the  Adriatic  and  Albania  are 
concerned,  in  December,  1912. 

In  short,  the  Concert  of  Europe,  because  it  was  no  concert, 
first  stole  Serbia's  prize,  the  coast  of  North  Albania  and  her 
outlet  on  the  Adriatic;  then  by  disappointing  Serbia  drove 
her  to  steal  Bulgaria's  prize,  Monastir  and  south-western 
Macedonia;  and  then  allowed  Turkey  to  steal  Bulgaria's  other 
prize,  the  city  of  Adrianople.  The  Italo-Austrian  policy  of 
controlling  the  Adriatic  between  them  threw  the  Balkan 
states  at  each  other's  throats,  and  wore  them  out  against  each 
other,  and  was  apparently  designed  to  leave  them  helpless  and 
exhausted  against  the  time  when  Austria  should  be  ready  to 
advance  again  to  Novi  Bazar  and  then  through  Serbia  to 
Salonica. 

This  is  the  sort  of  crafty  MacchiaveUian  policy  which  the 
Germans  impute  in  this  present  war  to  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon. 
Any  one  who  reads  the  history  of  the  Balkan  wars  will  find 
nothing  of  the  sort  against  him;  will  find,  in  fact,  no  criticism 
to  make,  unless  it  be  that  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  his  passion  for  peace,  was  careful  always  to  act  with 
his  European  colleagues,  and  never  took  his  courage  in  both 
hands  and  ventured  to  interfere  alone,  to  help  Serbia  on  the 
Adriatic  or  Bulgaria  on  the  iEgean  against  Austrian,  Italian, 
and  German  protests.     The  critics  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
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He  was  a  man  of  peace  at  any  price  during  the  Balkan  wars; 
even  in  July,  1914,  he  said  frankly  that  he  was  still  so,  so  long 
as  the  war  was  to  be  a  Balkan  war  and  did  not  involve  western 
Europe.  He  made  even  the  assertion  that  Great  Britain 
had  no  " direct  interests"  in  Serbia;  an  amazing  assertion, 
it  seems  to-day,  in  the  light  of  Monsieur  Cheradame's  researches 
and  the  New  Europe's  papers  and  all  the  light  thrown  on 
Germany's  eastern  ambitions;  nevertheless,  the  Minister 
made  it  and  was,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  almost  as  indifferent 
and  as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of  us  about  Germany's  aims  via 
Salonica  and  Constantinople.  At  any  rate,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  he  was  just  disgusted  and  shocked  but  not  otherwise 
concerned  with  the  second  Balkan  war.  He  would,  no  doubt, 
have  interfered  to  punish  Turkey  and  to  restore  something  to 
Bulgaria,  but  he  had  not  the  Concert  behind  him  and  he  had 
Germany  and  Austria  against  him.  "Why  should  not  these 
nations  fight  each  other  if  they  want  to  fight,"  said  the  cynical, 
Austrian  Minister,  and  Europe  bowed  to  his  suggestion. 
History  has  punished  the  Minister,  as  she  usually  does,  by 
carrying  his  idea  further  than  he  intended.  The  other  day  the 
subjects  of  Austria  were  fighting  each  other,  Italians  against 
Germans  and  Czechs  against  Hungarians,  as  the  Balkan 
Allies  fought  each  other,  under  Austrian  instigation. 


Maurice  Hutton 


WHEN  THE  GREENS  OF  THE  FIELDS 
ARE  SHOT  WITH  GOLD 

When  the  greens  of  the  fields  are  shot  with  gold, 

Gold  of  the  western  sun, 
And  the  silences  hidden  echoes  hold 
And  wondrous  meanings  unfold, 

There's  no  more  to  be  done, 

Then  peace  is  won. 

Then  peace  is  won  and  the  heart  is  unbound, 

Unbound  from  an  ancient  care, 
Then  dreams  unseen  and  songs  without  sound 
May  thousandfold  be  found 

In  the  gold  of  the  air, 

Gold  everywhere. 

Gold  everywhere  and  a  deepening  shade, 

Shade  of  the  dying  sun, 
When  these  for  the  coming  night  are  laid 
With  its  royal  stars  inlaid, 

There's  no  more  to  be  done, 

Then  peace  is  won. 

Edward  Sapir 


THE  PRICE  OF  PAPER 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  JOURNALISTS  OF  CANADA 


Gentlemen  of  the  Fourth  Estate: 

T^OR  many  years  I  have  been  an  interested  spectator  of 
your  Sisyphean  labours.  To  a  certain  extent  I  have  even 
shared  them.  Except  the  school-teachers,  no  class  in  the 
community  toils  harder  than  you  do.  Every  day,  or  every 
night,  the  same  inexorable  task  confronts  you  anew — namely, 
x  number  of  columns  to  be  filled  with  something,  somehow, 
before  a  fixed,  unyielding  hour.  No  matter  how  you  feel — 
sick  or  sound — your  task  is  the  same.  Year  in,  year  out,  it 
never  varies.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  ahead  of 
your  work.  It  is  always  prodding  you  in  the  back  with  the 
bayonet  of  necessity.  You  work  under  constant  high  pressure. 
At  best,  it  is  exciting,  but  it  is  always  detrimental  to  comfort 
and  the  nerves.  If  you  are  employed  on  a  morning  paper, 
you  must  lead  the  life  of  nocturnal  animals,  and  turn  night 
into  day.  According  to  my  observation,  the  journals  of 
Canada  are  undermanned  and  the  staffs  are  underpaid.  As 
a  rule,  one  man  does  two  men's  work,  but  not  for  two  men's 
Pay. 

The  worst  of  the  evil  is  because  our  journals  are  afflicted 
with  the  curious,  childish,  universal  rage  for  bigness,  for  mere 
size — megalomania.  The  " management"  brags  of  the  num- 
ber of  columns,  the  number  of  pages  its  particular  journal 
contains.  It  bids  the  intelligent  public  observe  how  much 
pork  it  gets  for  a  shilling;  in  other  words,  how  many  square 
yards  of  printed  matter  it  receives  in  exchange  for  two  cents. 
The  reductio  ad  absurdum  is  seen  in  the  Sunday  editions  of 
the  Gotham  press  with  their  various  supplements.  I  have  a 
vision  of  a  New  York  club  on  a  hot  Sunday  morning  and  men 
in  arm-chairs  buried  under  avalanches  of  paper,  and  the  floor 
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littered  with  "  reading  matter/ '    It  is  the  cap-sheaf  of  extrava- 
gant stupidity. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  seem  to  see  a  way  of  escape  from 
the  slavery  you  endure — a  way  to  a  saner,  happier,  more 
influential  journalism.  I  offer  it  for  what  it  is  worth  in  all 
sincerity.  Hear  and  perpend,  ye  over-worked  Brothers  of 
the  Fourth  Estate. 

War  is — well — what  Sherman  said  it  was.  It  has  sent 
the  Cost  of  Living  sky-rocketing.  Amongst  other  commodi- 
ties, it  has  forced  up  the  price  of  print-paper  all  over  the 
continent,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  producing  the  journals. 
Newspapers  complain  of  the  paper-makers,  and  I  think  I  saw 
that  one  of  the  latter  with  the  suggestive  name  of  Dodge  had 
been  prosecuted.  Instead  of  injury,  the  higher  price  of  paper 
may  work  a  beneficent  revolution  in  journalism.  On  this 
wise. 

Reduce  the  Size  of  the  Paper. 

There  is  no  reason  why  papers  should  be  so  big.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  they  should  be  small.  They  can  be 
made  smaller  (and  I  think  they  should  be  made  smaller)  with 
immense  advantage  to  the  owners,  the  journalists,  and  the 
general  public. 

Begin  with  the  Padding. 

Cut  out  the  boiler-plate  cartoons  from  the  U.S.A.  joke- 
factories.  They  simply  make  ugliness  a  cult,  and  so  far 
from  being  printed,  they  should  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  are  vulgar;  they  are 
consumedly  sad — even  in  the  best  of  times,  provocative  of 
tears.  In  war-time,  they  are  more  depressing  than  an 
Entente  defeat.  The  mere  omission  of  this  nauseous  stuff 
would  brighten  any  paper. 

Cut  out  the  "  Beauty  Hints/ '  Canadians  are  beautiful 
enough  as  it  is.  Also  "  What  the  Scullery  Maid  Told  Maud." 
It  is  probably  scandalous.  Cut  out  the  "  Health  Hints." 
Once  a  school  teacher  who  was  giving  her  class  some  lessons 
in  elementary  hygiene  received  this  note  from   an   anxious 
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mother:  " Please  don't  tell  Jane  any  more  about  her  insides. 
It  makes  her  proud.' ' 

The  joke-column  might  well  be  jettisoned  next.  Cana- 
dians are  not  naturally  witty,  like  the  Irish.  There  is  too 
much  Scotch  in  them.  They  joke  with  difficulty.  The 
alleged  jokes  are  not  only  dull  themselves,  but  the  cause  of 
the  dullness  that  is  in  other  men;  for  other  men  repeat  them 
to  unoffending  citizens. 

Cut  out  all  the  syndicated  stuff — talks,  travelogues,  etc. 
— all  the  slush  and  gush  imported  from  South  the  Line,  all 
the  columns  run  by  Aunties,  Uncles,  Cousins  This-and-That, 
and  all  the  other  old  grannies.  If  we  can't  manufacture  our 
own  silliness  within  our  own  borders,  let  us  do  without,  at 
least  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Cut  out  the  pictures  of  actresses,  movie-stars,  murderers, 
etc.,  especially  the  pictures  of  our  Canadian  athletes.  Pub- 
lishing their  pictures  only  swells  their  conceit.  It  is  an  un- 
patriotic practice. 

So  much  for  the  padding:  it  is  not  "news"  at  all.  It 
should  have  no  place  in  a  newspaper.  By  cutting  it  all  out, 
I  estimate  that  the  average  journal  might  be  reduced  one- 
quarter. 

Now  for  the  legitimate  news  and  comment  part,  the 
real  essential  journal. 

A  great  saving  could  be  made  in  head-lines.  The  Cana- 
dian reading-public  is  made  up  of  sane — surprisingly  sane 
grown-up  men  and  women,  not  children,  or  mentally  defectives, 
or  lunatics.  They  do  not  need  to  be  screamed  at  daily  in 
huge  " scare-heads,"  made  more  terrible  by  dripping  red. 
Head-lines  are  necessary,  but  there  is  measure  in  all  things. 
By  retrenching  head-lines,  I  estimate  that  one-eighth  of  the 
remaining  space  could  be  saved  to  the  benefit  of  the  reading- 
public's  nerves  and  temper.  The  vice  of  head-lines  is  that 
they  tell  you  everything.  A  busy  man  says,  "I  just  glanced 
at  the  head-lines  this  morning."  They  told  him  everything. 
The  solid  matter  underneath  would  often  give  him  scarcely 
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one  new  fact.  Cut  out  the  one  or  the  other.  Both  are  not 
necessary. 

Cease  to  expand  the  cables  and  telegrams.  During  the 
war  it  was  very  amusing  to  read,  for  instance,  the  official 
communique  from  the  front  and  then  the  reporter's  version 
of  it. 

Cut  out  all  letters  except  those  to  which  the  writer  will 
sign  his  own  name.  An  unsigned  letter  in  the  press  is  usually 
the  stab  of  a  coward.  Anything  fit  to  be  printed  should  be 
signed.  All  this  nonsense  from  " Disgusted  Liberal"  in  a 
Conservative  paper,  or  from  " Lifelong  Conservative"  in  a 
Liberal  paper  should  cease  at  once;  also  the  paragraphs  that 
thoughtful  self-advertising  persons  send  in  about  their  own 
doings. 

By  these  economies,  the  swollen  Gargantuan  newspaper 
might  once  more  fulfil  its  original  function.  It  might  give 
the  really  interesting  local  and  foreign  news  on  one  page, 
with  the  editorial  comment  in  a  couple  of  columns,  at  the 
outside,  and  devote  the  rest  of  its  space  to  advertising,  etc. 
No ' '  display  ads . , "  of  course.  A  four-page  sheet,  well  arranged, 
well  edited,  freshly  written,  honestly  handled  would  be  a 
boon  to  any  community.  We  are  always  talking  about  how 
busy  we  are.     This  would  be  a  busy  man's  newspaper. 

My  suggestions  are  not  so  very  wild.  In  the  history  of 
Canadian  journalism  there  are  two  conspicuous  examples  of 
small  newspapers  succeeding  even  in  money-getting.  The 
first  is  The  Evening  Telegram.  It  began  as  a  four-page 
paper.  Every  business  man  in  Toronto  read  it,  because  it 
gave  him  all  the  news  he  wanted  to  read  in  brief,  accessible 
shape.  Ross  Robertson  re-wrote  every  news-item  with  his 
own  hand,  so  that  no  reader  of  his  paper  could  say,  "I  saw 
that  in  So-and-So."  I  cannot  recall  that  it  ever  gave  anyone 
a  beauty  hint.  It  was  a  business  man's  paper,  and  it  was  a 
gold  mine  for  the  owner. 

The  second  instance  is  The  Acadian  Recorder,  which 
has  been  running  since  1813,  more  than  a  century.  For  a 
large  part  of  that  time,  it  has  been  under  the  management  of 
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one  family.  It  has  seen  many  ambitious  papers  rise  and 
fall.  It  goes  on  its  steady  way,  an  old-fashioned,  four-page, 
blanket  sheet,  coining  money  for  the  Blackadars,  and  read 
by  everyone  in  the  North  End.     Not  a  "feature"  in  it. 

A  little  while  ago,  an  ex-brother  of  the  guild,  Fred 
Hamilton,  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  In  an  article  in  The 
University  Magazine  he  communicated  the  discovery  he 
had  made,  after  leaving  the  profession — the  discovery, 
namely,  that  the  intelligent  public  has  no  respect  for  its 
journals.  Even  in  the  matter  of  reporting  news,  the  journals 
of  to-day  have  not  the  freshness  and  interest  which  Storrow 
Brown,  the  "rebel,"  showed  in  The  Vindicator,  and  they 
simply  cannot  approach  Joe  Howe's  news-items  in  The 
Nova  Scotian. 

The  trouble  is  too  much  work,  covering  too  much  space, 
for  too  little  pay.  The  remedy  is,  reduce  the  size  of  the 
paper,  so  checkmating  the  producers  of  pulp.  Give  the 
intelligent  public  of  Canada  a  sane  newspaper,  without  sensa- 
tion, without  "magazine  features."  This  would  mean  that 
the  news  could  be  properly  written  up,  properly  arranged 
and  edited  (some  of  our  newspapers  are  about  as  orderly  as 
a  rag-bag),  and  some  leisure  would  be  left  the  editor  to  study 
public  questions,  acquire  some  fresh  ideas,  and  write  his 
views  in  a  convincing  way. 

Let  us  see  which  journal  will  have  the  originality  to  take 
in  sail.  A  Greek  proverb  says  that  a  big  book  is  a  big  evil. 
A  big  newspaper  is  a  big  bore. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  that  you  may  have 
more  pay  and  less  work,  through  this  measure  of  war-time 
economy,  is  the  earnest  desire  of 

Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

Archibald  MacMechan 


CANADIAN  FORESTS  AS  AN  IMPERIAL 

ASSET 

TN  the  light  of  war  experience,  one  is  not  called  upon  to 
argue  the  value  of  forest  supplies  to  a  belligerent  nation. 
The  grave  predicament  in  which  the  Allied  armies  on  the 
Western  front  would  have  been  placed  had  Britain's  home 
timber  supplies  been  their  sole  reliance  is  not  to  be  contem- 
plated with  comfort.  Had  France  been  unable  to  thrust  into 
modern  warfare  at  a  day's  notice  the  powerful,  perfectly 
organized  weapon  of  great  national  forests,  no  display  of 
generalship  or  human  fortitude  would  have  availed  against 
the  German  onrush.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
not  only  in  the  British  Isles,  but  in  the  overseas  dominions  a 
remarkable  quickening  of  public  interest  in  forestry  policies, 
and  new  determinations  that,  despite  the  lethargy  of  the 
past,  the  notorious  shortcomings  common  to  the  whole 
Empire  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  the  future. 

It  may  be  that  where  the  plodding  foresight  of  the 
French  and  German  sylviculturist  for  a  century  past  missed 
the  Anglo-Saxon  completely,  the  picturesque  mass-pla}^  of 
forestry  battalions  in  days  of  war  will  be  the  means  of  forcing 
the  importance  of  national  forest  management  upon  his 
peace  time  policies. 

Of  a  certainty,  the  citizen  who  persists  through  these 
grilling  years  in  his  traditional  contempt  for  national  super- 
vision of  timber  production  invites  catastrophe  upon  his 
country  even  if  nothing  worse  than  a  trade  Armageddon  lie 
before  us.  But  there  are  bound  to  be  considerations  of 
physical  safety  taking  priority  to  trade.  In  any  future  war, 
the  conduct  of  military  movements  will  depend  probably, 
even  more  than  in  1918,  upon  an  unfailing  supply  of  timber 
materials,  which  in  turn  must  be  anticipated  far  in  advance 
by  national  forestry  organization,  with  public  sentiment  and 
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public  resources  patiently  upholding  its  programme.  We 
have  lived  through  the  unprecedented  spectacle  of  nations 
mobilizing  not  only  fighting  men  but  women  and  boys, 
factories,  mines,  railroads,  forests,  and  farms.  Where  shall 
one  discover  another  such  unprophesied  enterprise  as  the 
transfer  of  10,000  woodsmen  from  Ontario  and  Quebec  and 
British  Columbia  to  the  forests  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  ?  Or  could  one  parallel  in  military  history  the  hewing 
down  of  30,000  French  trees  every  day,  and  the  transfer  to 
the  fighting  front  of  200  million  board  feet  of  timber  a  month  ? 

To  the  British  observer  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  that 
the  forests  of  Canada  are  but  distantly  related  to  the  timber 
supply  problem  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  all  treatments 
of  this  subject  which  the  present  writer  has  read,  the  prob- 
ability of  Canada  engaging  more  extensively  in  the  British 
timber  trade  is  subordinated  to  other  schemes  having  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Norway  as  their  forefront  and  reliance.  Admit- 
tedly these  countries  have  in  their  favour  a  very  much  lower 
freight  charge,  and  none  will  dispute  that  Russia,  in  particular, 
with  1,200,000  square  miles  of  timber  lands,  is  competent  to 
stand  the  strain  of  any  conceivable  demand. 

The  Forestry  Sub-committee  of  the  British  Reconstruc- 
tion Committee  has,  however,  struck  a  new  note  in  its  recent 
report.  It  has  ventured  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  a 
larger  trade  in  timber  with  Canada,  and  goes  far  in  suggesting 
practical  steps  toward  that  goal.  The  effect  of  the  report  in 
Canada  almost  certainly  will  be  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Dominion  and  Provincial  forest  administrations  that  timber 
conservation  has  suddenly  taken  on  a  serious  imperial  aspect, 
demanding  an  immediate  application  of  scientific  guidance 
and  statesmanship  such  as  would  redeem  some  of  our  overseas 
forest  policies  from  their  present  low  estate. 

The  main  object  of  the  Forestry  Sub-Committee,  natur- 
ally, is  the  planting  up  of  suitable  areas  in  the  United  King- 
dom so  as  to  overtake  in  time  the  great  discrepancy  between 
coniferous  timber  consumption  and  home  production.  But 
the  best-favoured  planting  scheme  demands  patient  waiting 
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and  heavy  investments  from  the  public  treasury,  either 
through  direct  payment  for  planting  operations  or  by  read- 
justment of  taxation  methods.  Meanwhile  timber  must  be 
had  in  undiminished  quantities,  and  that  means  importation 
from  mature  forests  beyond  the  British  Isles. 

It  is  one  of  the  odd  developments  of  the  war  that  the 
forests  of  Canada  were  outlawed  for  military  requirements  by 
the  need  of  eliminating  timber  cargoes  from  the  shipping  lists. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  war  period  more  ships  were  being 
used  for  timber  than  for  any  other  British  import,  and  this 
continued  long  after  American  wood  cargoes  were  cut  off. 
Canada,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  content  herself  with  sending 
forest  labour  in  place  of  forest  materials.  The  exceptions  are 
to  be  found  in  a  considerable  export  from  Canada  of  chemical 
derivatives,  such  as  acetone,  used  as  a  solvent  for  the  fibres 
in  high  explosives,  and  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board's 
demand  for  125,000,000  board  feet  of  Sitka  spruce  (picea 
sitchensis)  for  aeroplane  construction.  (Only  15  to  20  per 
cent  of  a  spruce  log  is  accepted  for  this  purpose.)  There 
has  been  at  least  one  other  tangible  contribution  to  the 
Imperial  cause:  I  refer  to  the  undoubted  development  of 
public  sentiment  on  forest  conservation,  the  new  determina- 
tion of  the  governments  to  antidote  the  havoc  of  forest 
fires,  and  the  slow  dawning — not  more  as  yet — of  the  rudiments 
of  sylviculture  in  treatment  of  forest  properties. 

Meanwhile  the  past  attitude  towards  Forestry,  or  "  con- 
servative lumbering,"  of  most  wood-using  industries  in  Canada 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  old  phrase,  "Say  nothing  but  saw 
wood."  Much  wood  has  been  sawn,  without  doubt.  The 
country  has  clipped  deep  into  capital  account  and  imperilled 
the  sources  of  future  interest.  In  a  broad  sense,  this  was 
inevitable.  The  forests  have  fallen  victim  to  spread-eagle 
estimates,  in  which  the  lumberman  was  victimized  quite  as 
much  as  the  public  administrator.  Scarlet  calculations  were 
wholly  unopposed  until  very  recent  years;  need  one  be  sur- 
prised that  public  and  private  forest  policies  dragged  at  the 
tail  of  the  procession  ?     Our  pioneer  fathers'  enmity  for  the 
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blockading  tree  trunks  stuck  fast.  We  were  at  no  time 
world  travellers  and  students  of  foreign  procedure.  We  did 
not  see  that  timber  possessions  attend  the  highest  state  of 
civilization,  and  in  the  most  efficient  nations  of  Europe  are 
the  more  jealously  guarded  as  pioneer  days  recede. 

Though  we  may  have  paid  the  price  in  a  diminution  of 
the  rich  supplies  of  standing  timber,  the  unhampered  exploita- 
tion of  the  forest  resources  has  undoubtedly  had  many  and 
mighty  compensations.  Lumbering,  our  most  widely  dis- 
tributed industry,  has  opened  up  countless  productive  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  areas,  and  has  supplied  winter  employ- 
ment for  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  through  their  first 
attempts  at  field  crops.  Lumbering  has  always  been  the 
country's  greatest  employer;  it  is  a  greater  wage  distributor, 
and,  with  pulp  and  paper  making,  holds  more  capital  than 
any  other  Canadian  industry.  Faith  in  Canadian  poten- 
tialities has  in  this  matter  been  correctly  founded.  The 
development  of  her  natural  resources  is  Canada's  obvious 
path  to  prosperity.  True,  we  have  diverted  much  time  and 
capital  to  not  a  few  industrial  exotics,  but  that  has  a  fashion 
of  correcting  itself  periodically.  The  manifest  starting  point 
of  a  young  nation  such  as  Canada  is  to  seek  to  specialize  in 
the  least  crowded  field,  to  carry  to  market  those  wares  that 
are  subject  to  minimum  competition.  For  instance,  eighteen 
years  ago,  Canada's  paper  sales  to  the  United  States  were 
just  $122.  The  pulp  and  paper  exports  in  1918  exceeded 
$60,000,000,  and  the  main  reason  for  this  phenomenal  growth 
is  that  Eastern  United  States  forests  have  "  pinched  out,"  or 
water  powers  have  failed  or  risen  to  excessive  cost,  whereas 
in  Canada,  there  remained  that  happy  trinity  for  paper 
industries:  wood,  water  powers,  and  transportation. 

The  industrial  position  of  the  pulp  and  newsprint  paper 
mills  in  particular  is  not  surpassed  by  any  achievement  of 
the  United  States.  The  point  of  apprehension,  therefore,  is 
not  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wood  products  need 
fear  the  ordinary  tides  of  competition  but  that  the  supplies 
of   accessible   forest   materials   may   prove   unequal   to   the 
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demand.  This  is  no  longer  a  mere  sour  speculation.  Lumber 
companies  have  been  forced  in  many  instances  to  face  total 
depletion  of  timber  supplies,  particularly  white  pine,  while 
even  some  more  recently  developed  pulp  companies  are  not  a 
little  handicapped  by  a  failing  source  of  accessible  spruce 
wood.  Corroboration  is  found  in  the  constantly  ascending 
price  of  timber  limits,  particularly  in  Eastern  Canada,  the 
advancing  of  Government  dues  as  fast  as  old  agreements 
expire,  the  reduction  of  " estimated"  timber  stands  on  much 
of  the  public  and  private  lands  as  accurate  cruises  are  applied. 
This  not  only  presages  a  dilemma  for  many  industries  which 
cannot  survive  a  greatly  increased  cost  for  long  hauls  on 
their  wood,  but  it  materially  restricts  development  of  new 
industries  and  curtails  the  country's  advantages  in  foreign 
export.  The  latter  is  of  exceeding  importance,  for  our  exports 
of  forest  products  have  overtopped  every  other  manufacture 
except  the  temporary  output  of  munitions.  To  maintain 
and  improve  the  nation's  export  business  is  the  most  pressing 
concern  of  our  financial  statesmanship.  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask,  therefore,  that  the  examination  of  the  various  factors  in 
export  trade  of  pulp  and  paper  and  lumber  should  show 
some  penetration,  and  that  our  national  government,  taxing 
its  brains  over  creating  post-bellum  exports,  might  with 
profit  give  some  attention  to  the  living  forest  that  lays  the 
largest  of  our  export  eggs  ? 

The  vital  importance  of  forests  to  Canada  cannot  well 
be  overstated.  This  seems  so  obvious  that  one  would  expect 
to  find  forest  management  a  highly  organized  and  advanced 
function  of  all  governments  these  many  years.  Two-thirds 
of  the  Dominion  is  incapable  of  producing  other  than  timber 
crops.  Of  the  163  million  acres  of  Alberta,  for  example,  not 
more  than  thirty  per  cent,  are  capable  of  cereal  production, 
and  in  1915  only  6,000,000  acres  w^ere  actually  tilled.  Quebec 
had  a  hundred  years  start  in  agriculture,  and  yet  but  nine  out 
of  200  millions  of  her  acres  are  under  farm;  nor  can  that  ratio 
ever  be  seriously  reduced  by  agricultural  expansion.  Nearly 
seventy  per  cent  of  New  Brunswick  is  fitted  by  natural 
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conditions  for  timber-growing,  and  for  that  alone.  But 
forests,  however  vital  to  national  existence,  are  backward 
political  advertisers,  and  public  policies  in  Canada  have  in  a 
marked  degree  been  formulated  not  primarily  from  scientific 
considerations  but  from  respect  for  political  consequences. 
Neglect  of  the  forest  breeds  no  consequences  of  such  a  sort; 
dead  timber  lands  tell  no  tales. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  unmatched  lethargy  in  the 
rudiments  of  public  forestry,  it  is  fortunate  that  no  Canadian 
Government  made  the  supreme  blunder  chargeable  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  parting  with  the  control  by 
outright  alienation  of  four-fifths  of  the  republic's  timber 
lands.  Not  more  than  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  ground 
title  in  the  whole  forested  area  of  Canada  has  passed  from 
the  Crown.  It  is  true  that  more  or  less  self-perpetuating 
leases  of  the  most  accessible  timber  growing  on  the  Crown 
lands  have  been  granted  to  hundreds  of  private  corporations, 
but  the  State  still  retains  the  whip  hand  of  a  leasing  system. 
This  most  fortunate  restriction,  from  which  no  government 
since  the  days  of  the  French  seigneurs  has  deviated  except 
for  railway  grants,  reserves  to  the  Canadian  people  ample 
power  to  impose  whatever  conservation  requirements  imme- 
diate, or  future  public  needs  may  dictate.  The  United  States 
lacks  this  weapon,  except  upon  about  one-quarter  of  the 
national  forest  domain,  although  on  that  quarter  the  Forest 
Service  has  applied  the  nucleus  of  sylvicultural  management. 
As  to  the  power  of  a  Canadian  Government  to  revoke  a  timber 
cutting  license,  this  is  not  exercised  except  for  flagrant  breach 
of  regulations;  and  over  much  of  the  licensed  area  official 
supervision  of  operators  is  yet  so  slight  as  to  make  the 
operator's  conscience  the  main  crutch  for  statutory  observ- 
ances. 

Although  in  all  civilized  lands  forest  materials  enter  into 
the  processes  of  production  to  an  amazing  extent,  some 
nations,  as  the  United  Kingdom,  manage  to  maintain  com- 
merce even  with  the  handicap  of  importing  seven-eighths  of 
all  wood  materials  used.     Canada,  however,  maintains  foreign 
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trade  in  normal  times  on  the  strength  of  primary  products, 
and  the  products  of  the  forests  occupy  a  place  in  the  export 
trade  of  Canada  second  only  to  those  of  agriculture.  In  the 
fifty-one  years  since  Confederation,  the  values  of  various 
classes  of  exports  have  been  as  follows :  Agricultural  products, 
$2,010,298,011;  animal  products,  $1,743,974,236;  the  forest, 
$1,418,568,514;  the  mine,  $849,845,443;  the  fisheries,  $485,- 
298,526;  manufactures,  $898,623,720;  miscellaneous,  $20,857,- 
806;  total  exports,  $7,427,466,256.  Our  agriculturists,  pro- 
ducing cereals  and  live-stock,  are  prolific  wood  consumers, 
employing  about  six  times  as  much  building  wood  per  capita 
as  the  European  farmer.  Our  fishermen  rely  upon  cheap 
wood  supplies  for  their  fishing  fleets,  their  boxes,  barrels,  and 
buildings.  The  coal  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Alberta  stand 
helpless  without  pit  props.  To  meet  the  thousands  of  pro- 
ducers in  the  irrigated  sections  of  Alberta  is  to  recognize  one 
of  the  foremost  services  performed  by  the  forests  of  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Rockies,  that  of  maintenance  of  stream 
flow.  Not  only,  then,  is  the  forest  in  Canada  to  be  identified 
as  the  supplier  of  the  lumbering  and  paper-making  industries, 
but  in  its  contributory  relations  to  all  other  natural  resources 
and  forms  of  development  it  is  an  absolutely  essential  balance 
wheel. 

The  total  area  of  forested  lands  in  the  Dominion  is 
approximately  four  hundred  million  acres.  As  to  timber 
contents,  British  Columbia  tops  all  the  provinces  with  about 
three  hundred  billion  board  feet,  one-half  the  amount  of 
timber  growing  in  the  whole  country.  Quebec,  Ontario,  New 
Brunswick,  Alberta,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba 
rank  in  the  order  given.  Canadian  forest  conditions  to-day, 
however,  represent  a  strong  modification  of  those  existing 
even  a  century  ago.  At  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
Canadian  soil  under  plow  crops  formed  a  trifling  contrast  to 
the  vast  regions  of  untouched  timber.  Always  we  have  had 
the  barrens  of  Ungava  and  the  far-reaching  profitless  tracts 
sweeping  north-westerly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  where  only  petty  vegetation  thrives.     The  treeless 
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prairie,  then  as  now,  almost  devoid  of  trees,  covers  a  triangular 
shaped  wedge  extending  from  eastern  Manitoba  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  apex  penetrating  260  miles  north  of 
the  international  boundary,  on  the  North  Saskatchewan 
River. 

Had  not  forest  conflagrations  enjoyed  such  prolific 
liberties,  had  we  been  poorer  fiddlers  and  better  firemen,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern  Dominion  to-day  would 
lie  under  rich  crops  of  pine  and  spruce,  our  ability  to  compete 
in  the  United  Kingdom  with  Baltic  timber  would  have  been 
far  less  handicapped,  export  trade  to  the  United  States  would 
have  been  vastly  amplified,  and  no  part  of  the  commercial 
organism  of  the  nation  could  have  avoided  profiting  from 
larger  sales  and  larger  profits  on  a  well  preserved  and  more 
accessible  natural  asset.  Probably  two-thirds  of  the  original 
inheritance  of  forests  have  gone  the  useless  way  of  flames. 
Lumbering,  extensive  as  it  is,  has  played  a  minor  part  in  the 
reduction  of  wood  supplies  until  recent  years.  Settlement, 
likewise,  is  a  trifling  factor,  except  in  respect  to  the  valuable 
hardwoods  which  have  been  practically  cleaned  out,  so  that 
we  buy  most  of  our  oak  and  ash  from  the  United  States.  The 
Ontario  and  Quebec  forests  are  probably  not  thirty  per  cent 
as  well  stocked  as  in  1800,  although  settlement  even  now 
occupies  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  total  Quebec  area.  In 
1850  Manitoba's  wood  contents  were  enormously  in  excess  of 
those  of  to-day,  a  fact  due  to  fire  ravages,  not  to  commercial 
exploitation.  One  need  only  produce  the  finding  of  govern- 
ment forest  surveyors  that  in  the  toee-covered  belt  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  (25  million  acres  in 
forest  reserves  alone)  not  more  than  13  per  cent  of  the  trees 
are  over  8  inches  in  diameter  and  not  5  per  cent  are  as  old 
as  100  years;  or  that  one  piece  of  completely  stripped  non- 
agricultural  land  in  Saskatchewan  measures  7,000  square 
miles.  One  forest  fire  was  found  to  have  run  450  miles  across 
the  province  of  Manitoba.  This  impoverished  state  of  the 
prairie  province  forests  is  not  due  to  adverse  climate,  soil 
conditions,  or  insect  or  fungous  diseases,  but  to  absence  of 
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fire  prevention.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  Dominion 
Director  of  Forestry  that  the  Prairie  forests  should  produce 
as  good  timber  as  Sweden.  British  Columbia  also  has  suffered 
extraordinary  losses  from  timber  fires.  The  finding  of  the 
Dominion  Commission  of  Conservation  is  that  twenty-two 
times  as  much  timber  has  been  lost  to  British  Columbia  by 
fire  as  has  been  cut  for  use.  Two-thirds  of  the  area 
adapted  to  producing  timber  is  not  now  productive. 

By  these  unfortunate  records  one  may  know  that  we 
have  mimicked  the  conduct  of  nearly  all  inexperienced,  well- 
endowed  democracies.  Australia  killed  her  forest  legacy  with 
a  thoughtlessness  and  speed  to  which  Canada  by  sheer  good 
luck  can  have  no  complete  parallel.  The  early  history  of  the 
United  States  was  no  better  in  conservation  respects  than 
our  own.  A  source  of  wealth  laid  at  a  nation's  door,  ready- 
made,  without  any  pains  or  costs  of  planting— real  manna 
from  the  skies — is  apt  to  come  within  that  proverb:  "Easy 
come,  easy  go."  There  was  not  until  ten  years  ago  in  Canada 
more  than  a  remote  and  academic  knowledge  of  that  science 
of  forestry  which  treats  timber  lands  not  as  a  haphazard  crop 
of  ungovernable  weeds,  but  as  a  distinct  corporation  of  nature, 
subject  to  peculiar  laws  of  reproduction  and  perpetuation, 
and  delicately  responsive  to  culture  as  to  vandalism.  Market 
conditions,  above  all,  are  the  torches  that  light  or  dull  the 
way  for  conservation.  The  first  dose  of  forestry  in  the  ears 
of  Canadians  sought  to  impose  a  German  forest  development 
scheme — outright  Socialism  as  applied  to  exploitation  of 
natural  resources — upon  Canadian  timber  land.  Though  we 
might  borrow  many  lessons  from  German  forestry,  the  general 
application  of  European  methods  was  so  obviously  premature 
in  our  present  stage  of  development  as  to  alienate  some  of 
the  sympathy  of  commercial  rule-of-thumb  lumbermen. 
There  are  coal  and  copper  mines  in  the  wilderness  of  Canada 
of  vast  value  if  connected  with  a  market.  Similarly  we 
allow  more  fuel  to  go  to  waste  in  the  wake  of  lumbering 
operations  than  would  supply  every  home  in  the  Dominion 
with  a  year's  cordwood.     Your  German  and  French  forester 
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markets  his  faggots  because  his  market  is  at  his  elbow.  Cut 
down  ten  elms  and  seven  oaks  in  almost  any  part  of  England 
and  bidders  will  be  found  for  everything  from  the  roots  to 
the  crown.  Try  such  a  thing  in  Canada!  One  may  easily 
find  his  packages  of  faggots  100  miles  from  the  nearest  town, 
with  no  means  of  transport  or  else  with  costly  railroad  rates, 
and  a  trifling  demand  from  townspeople,  already  over-supplied, 
or  perhaps  spoiled  by  the  habit  of  burning  imported  coal. 
Fancy  utilizing  branches  in  British  Columbia  where  Chinese 
labour  costs  $2  a  day  and  $1.25  extra  for  board,  or  in  parts  of 
Ontario  where  axe-men  are  being  paid  this  year  as  much  as 
$70  a  month  and  board !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  Canadian 
lumbering  operations,  35  per  cent  of  the  tree  is  left  in  the 
forest  ? 

Readers  acquainted  with  the  conservative  handling  of 
forests  in  Central  Europe  may  well  take  issue  that  the 
Governments  of  Canada  have  cut  their  forestry  pattern 
according  to  immediate  economic  styles,  and  have  foresworn 
true  forestry  by  disregarding  the  future.  One  may  easily 
contend  that  corporations,  limited  in  life  and  outlook, 
created  to  produce  profits,  ought  not  to  be  the  sole  arbiters  of  a 
public-owned  resource  which  by  its  very  nature  should  be  a 
perpetuating  asset  and  is  bound  to  go  to  ruin  by  purely  selfish 
exploitation.  The  history  of  white  pine,  intrinsically  the 
finest  commercial  wood  we  have,  gives  point  to  the  contention 
that  our  public  conservation  policies  are  gauged  by  transient 
considerations.  Present  stands  of  white  pine  are  a  miserable 
fraction  of  their  vast  extent  in,  say,  1800  to  1825.  The 
Canada  of  that  day,  sparsely  settled,  with  no  "  Great  West," 
offered  a  meagre  home  market  for  timber.  Lumbermen 
operating  in  New  Brunswick  in  1825  shipped  425,000  tons  of 
squared  pine  as  well  as  great  quantities  of  shingles,  staves, 
masts,  and  spars,  to  Liverpool  and  the  United  States.  Pine 
was  then  the  great  staple  of  the  lumber  market.  To-day, 
not  ten  per  cent  of  a  New  Brunswick  or  Quebec  lumberman's 
cut  is  white  pine,  so  drastic  has  been  the  depletion.  Only 
in  Ontario  does  white  pine  preponderate  in  the  annual  cut, 
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and  that  will  not  be  for  long.  One  of  the  largest  Canadian 
lumber  firms,  once  exclusively  in  the  white  pine  trade,  is 
floating  to  its  mills  to-day  about  5  per  cent  white  pine,  rep- 
resenting accurately  the  contents  of  the  limits.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  members  of  the  firm  are  making  more  money 
from  the  inferior  white  spruce  than  their  grandfathers  did 
from  pine,  their  fortune  would  be  trebled  were  the  white  pine 
in  existence  to-day.  Those  owners  of  the  few  remaining 
stands  of  virgin  white  pine  are  usually  keen  supporters  of 
conservation,  and  have  brought  their  holdings  within  well- 
protected  fire  zones. 

As  white  pine  passed  from  the  centre  of  the  stage,  the 
spruces  exhibited  increases  in  values  defying  all  prediction. 
Not  only  was  spruce  called  upon  for  moderate  priced  saw 
timber,  but  a  quick  expansion  of  the  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facturing industry  put  pressure  upon  the  spruce  areas  to  the 
extent  of  three  million  cords  a  year.  Paper-making  woods 
in  all  probability  will  never  return  to  old  market  levels.  In 
1905  the  Quebec  Government  placed  on  sale  a  number  of 
timber  berths  and  obtained  therefor  an  average  price  of  $111 
a  square  mile.  This  average  has  constantly  ascended  until 
in  1917  the  average  price  became  over  $440  a  square  mile. 
The  common-sense  necessity  of  protecting  these  rising  timber 
values  has  had  an  effect  in  Quebec  particularly  of  imposing 
commercial  pressure  upon  the  Provincial  Government  for 
improved  fire  prevention  laws,  and  has  banded  Quebec  limit- 
holders  together  to  protect  a  forest  area  of  70,000  square 
miles,  two-thirds  of  the  accessible  commercial  timber  contained 
in  the  province. 

Every  sign  of  the  times  points  to  advancing  values  not 
only  for  staple  woods  but  for  those  for  which  only  an  incon- 
siderable market  now  obtains.  Few  are  inclined  to  doubt 
that  a  profitable  use  will  yet  be  found  for  every  tree  species 
in  the  Dominion.  Our  great  need  is  research  and  experi- 
mentation, and  upon  that  we  have  made  a  beginning  with 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  located  at  McGill  University, 
Montreal,    and    administered    by    the    Dominion    Forestry 
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Branch.  Wood  distillation  holds  promise  of  utilizing  not 
only  wasted  by-products  of  ordinary  forest  operations,  but 
woods  for  which  the  present  offers  no  market.  One  may  well 
enquire,  why  should  not  Canada  take  front  rank  in  this 
impending  expansion  of  forest  industries?  The  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  cultivate  at  least  an  acquaintance  with 
"the  idea  of  Science"  is  winning  support  as  the  purpose  and 
details  become  known.  Experimental  Laboratories  have 
been  set  in  operation  for  British  Columbia's  wood-using 
industries,  to  absolve  them  from  the  embarrassment  of  bor- 
rowing their  scientific  data  on  their  local  woods  from  United 
States  sources.  From  the  important  angle  of  scientific  study 
of  the  Canadian  forest  and  the  most  advantageous  practices 
of  sylviculture  in  various  districts  (so  as  to  offset  the  present 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  timber  lands  by  non-scientific,  old- 
fashioned  systems)  the  Dominion  Advisory  Council  for 
Industrial  and  Scientific  Research  has  recommended  the 
establishment  under  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  of 
experimental  logging  tracts  in  several  more  or  less  distinct 
locations  so  as  to  determine  the  most  advantageous  plans  of 
forest  management  for  commercial  application.  The  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  is  already  at  work  on  similar  investi- 
gations in  forest  reproduction.  Even  more  recently  the 
impetus  to  fuller  utilization  of  our  natural  resources  has 
brought  about  investigations  of  railroad  logging,  and  hauling 
by  tractor  in  Eastern  Canada;  this  in  itself  offers  an  avenue 
to  great  expectations.  Except  in  British  Columbia  nearly 
all  wood  is  floated  from  the  forest  to  the  mill.  Not  only  does 
this  involve  a  percentage  of  loss  through  the  sinking  of 
balsam  and  spruce,  but  it  constitutes  a  barrier  against  the 
utilization  of  hardwoods  such  as  birch,  maple,  beech,  poplar, 
which  cannot  be  floated  long  distances  without  heavy 
"sinkage."  This  unfortunate  discrimination  against  the 
hardwoods  is  fast  upsetting  the  normal  supremacy  of  conifers 
in  the  forests  of  Eastern  Canada,  replacing  the  great  com- 
mercial species  of  the  past  and  present  with  hardwoods  of 
merely  secondary  value.     Cutting  operations,  as  now  con- 
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ducted,  tend  to  undermine  the  essential  materials  of  the 
nation's  wood-using  industries,  and  nothing  but  improved 
means  of  transporting  hardwoods  by  rail  or  tractor,  plus  a 
wider  market  through  research  and  experimentation  and 
encouragement  of  special  industries  (as  wood  distillation), 
will  supply  a  natural  solution  to  this  perplexing  development. 
Forests,  in  Canada  or  elsewhere,  are  not  a  constant 
quantity,  as  is  an  undeveloped  silver  mine.  To  withhold 
them  from  commercial  use  doubly  defeats  the  aims  of  the 
conservator,  for  an  unused  forest  wastes  its  mature  stock  and 
handicaps  its  young  growth.  A  forest  is  a  living  organism, 
a  massed  battalion  in  Nature,  demanding  special  discipline 
and  subject  to  unique  laws  wholly  apart  from  the  aesthetic 
programme  of  the  arborist.  The  ruinous  consequences  of  our 
neglect  of  all  such  technical  necessities  of  a  living  timber  land, 
and  an  insensibility  to  the  amazing  inroads  of  forest  fires, 
have  taken  a  very  drastic  toll  from  coast  to  coast  of  Canada. 
Although  Canada  has  had  a  united  national  government  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  provincial  administration  in 
Eastern  Canada  for  a  great  deal  longer,  Ontario  and  Quebec 
and  New  Brunswick  are  not  yet  aware,  except  in  approximate 
fashion,  how  much  timber  they  own,  how  much  has  been  lost, 
the  areas  and  location  of  barren  lands,  and  such  other  matters 
of  inventory  as  obtain  in  any  well-ordered  business  house. 
This  condition  is  in  the  way  of  being  remedied  by  surveys 
projected  or  in  actual  progress.  Nothing,  of  course,  would 
have  forced  a  state  examination  of  the  forest  conditions — so 
drowsy  had  we  grown  on  the  lotus  of  the  "inexhaustible"^- 
had  not  commercial  operators  suddenly  been  awakened  to  a 
dangerous  set  of  circumstances.  For  example,  the  "drives" 
between  the  timber  limits  and  the  mill  have  been  growing 
disturbingly  long.  Most  of  the  logs  coming  to  the  great 
paper  mills  near  Ottawa  require  at  least  two  years  to  travel 
from  the  forest  to  the  "grinders,"  with  about  ten  per  cent 
loss  through  sinking.  Then,  too,  the  old-fashioned  bushman's 
boast  that  a  Canadian  forest  can  be  cut  over  every  30  years 
for  pulpwood,  producing  a  like  quantity  at  each  cutting,  has 
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been  exposed  as  a  piece  of  moonshine.  In  at  least  the  St. 
Maurice  Valley  of  Quebec,  now  under  careful  investigation 
by  the  Commission  of  Conservation,  spruce  trees  will  not 
grow  to  legal  size  for  cutting  much  under  175  years.  The 
latter  takes  account  only  of  an  unregulated  forest  and  is 
not  applicable,  necessarily,  to  what  might  be  done  under 
sylvicultural  treatment.  One  need  only  have  compared  the 
huge  logs  in  the  drives  of  Eastern  Canada  of  thirty  years  ago 
to  the  diminished  specimens  floating  by  to-day  to  realize  the 
absurdity  of  the  " every  thirty  years"  theory.  Forests  take 
a  great  deal  longer  to  reconstitute  their  timber  values  after 
cutting  than  most  observers  seem  to  think. 

The  age-long  plague  of  annual  forest  fires,  happily,  is 
being  abated.  British  Columbia  has  organized  a  forest 
service  of  considerable  dimensions,  capable  of  keeping  the 
fire  hazard  within  reasonable  bounds.  Organization  has 
improved  protection  as  well  on  the  great  areas  entrusted  to 
the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  chiefly  in  the  three  prairie 
provinces.  Ontario,  which  holds  about  seventy  million  acres 
of  forest,  profited  by  the  drastic  lessons  of  the  1916  Claybelt 
fires,  when  223  lives  were  lost  and  800,000  acres  were  swept 
clean  by  flame,  and  now  employs  more  than  1000  rangers 
with  the  accessories  of  " lookout"  towers,  trails,  telephone 
lines,  motor  cars,  etc.,  which  ought  to  guard  against  any 
major  catastrophe. 

Quebec,  impressed  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
great  pulpwood  industries,  has  developed  extensive  fire  preven- 
tion systems  covering  about  the  whole  of  the  accessible 
timber  lands.  Annual  losses  in  Quebec  give  promise  of  steady 
diminution.  New  Brunswick,  with  belated  alertness,  is  pre- 
paring not  only  to  oust  the  fire  waste  from  the  greatest  of  its 
natural  resources,  but  to  take  a  step  beyond  any  of  the 
Eastern  Canadian  provinces  by  effectively  supervising  the 
cutting  of  timber.  Nova  Scotia,  paying  a  serious  penalty 
for  prodigal  treatment  of  its  timber  wealth,  is  now  committed 
to  fire  protection,  although  replanting  and  state  forestry  work 
are  yet  below  the  horizon. 
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The  most  immediate  and  insistent  need  in  Canadian 
forest  administration  is  fire  prevention.  This  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  educational  propaganda,  which  receives  for  the 
greater  part  unenthusiastic  attention  in  administrative  quar- 
ters. Every  year  our  losses  run  to  millions  of  dollars,  reckon- 
ing only  the  merchantable  timber,  and  without  a  dollar's 
allowance  for  the  resultant  deterioration  of  the  forest  type. 
In  the  face  of  such  lamentable  facts,  it  is  hard  to  treat  even 
good-naturedly  the  casual  admonition  for  wholesale  reforesta- 
tion. True,  Canada  has  large  areas  that  should  be  planted 
up,  but  what  shall  one  say  to  the  following  illustration  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell,  Director  of  Forestry? 
"Almost  everyone  who  discusses  the  forest  situation  in 
Canada  asks:  What  are  you  doing  in  reforestation?  Yet 
the  same  men  will  go  out  in  the  forest  and  drop  a  match  or 
a  cigarette  stub,  and  in  one  fire  burn  up  more  young  trees 
than  could  be  planted  in  twenty  years.  A  fire  in  Southern 
Manitoba  this  year  (1917)  destroyed  600  acres  of  vigorous 
young  growth.  To  replant  this  would  cost  probably  $10 
per  acre,  or  $60,000,  and  would  require  600,000  young  trees. 
Solely  as  a  result  of  the  inefficiency  of  a  forest  ranger,  one 
fire  in  another  place  ran  over  14,000  acres.  To  replant  this 
would  cost  $140,000  and  take  14,000,000  young  trees. 
Similar  cases  might  be  cited  all  over  the  country."  . 

Robson  Black 


THOMAS  LOVELL  BEDDOES 

**  T  OUGHT  to  have  been,  among  other  things,  a  good 
poet,"  wrote  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  in  the  few  lines 
to  a  friend  in  which  he  took  farewell  of  the  world  he  was 
voluntarily  leaving;  and  the  words  were  true.  Morbid, 
ineffectual,  irresolute,  ever  wandering  on  the  confines  of 
madness,  his  genius  yet  left  adequate  witness,  in  a  few  songs, 
a  single  drama,  and  some  scattered  fragments  of  works 
never  completed,  of  its  genuine  originality  and  of  its  rare 
and  subtle  qualities.  But  for  the  strange  blight  that  withered 
his  every  undertaking  before  it  could  come  to  maturity,  he 
might  have  been,  it  would  seem,  a  great  lyrist  and  dramatist. 
He  remains,  however,  to  us  mainly  as  the  poet  who  "  ought 
to  have  been" — a  pathetic,  lonely  figure,  living  in  restless 
exile,  out  of  harmony  with  his  times  and  remote  from  the 
sympathies  of  his  fellow-workers — choosing  at  last  that 
easeful  death  with  which  his  melancholy  soul  had  ever  been 
half  in  love. 

Had  early  success  in  his  art  been  his,  Beddoes'  poetry 
would  have  bridged  over  that  curious  gap  in  the  history 
of  English  verse  which  lies  between  the  death  of  Shelley 
and  the  publication  of  the  first  works  of  Tennyson  and  the 
Brownings.  Born  in  1803,  he  was  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house, and  later  went  to  Oxford.  To  literary  ability  he 
might  have  had  some  claim  by  inheritance.  His  father  was 
a  noted  physician,  with  scientific  ideas  far  beyond  those 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  who  wrote  books  and  pamphlets 
on  medicine,  science,  and  politics.  His  mother  was  a  sister 
of  Maria  Edgeworth.  An  Oxford  undergraduate  of  eighteen, 
already  permeated  through  and  through  with  the  spirit  of 
the  great  Elizabethans  whom  he  had  lovingly  studied  while 
yet  a  schoolboy,  Beddoes  published  in  1821  his  poem, 
"The  Improvisatore  " — remarkable  as  a  boyish  performance, 
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though  of  no  intrinsic  value.  In  the  following  year  appeared 
"The  Bride's  Tragedy/ '  in  which  the  prevalent  bent  of  the 
young  poet's  mind  and  his  mastery  over  blank  verse  were 
clearly  shown.  Oxford  has  ever  been  somewhat  step- 
motherly to  her  poet  sons,  and  the  complete  indifference 
with  which  his  work  was  received  there  may  have  discouraged 
his  too  vacillating  spirit.  With  a  lofty  conception  of  the 
dignity  of  a  poet's  calling,  Beddoes  combined,  as  we  see  from 
many  passages  in  his  published  letters,  a  constant  and 
painful  distrust  in  regard  to  his  own  powers.  His  was  that 
weak  self-depreciation,  that  niKpotyv-xia  which,  as  Aristotle 
taught,  does  more  damage  to  the  man  who  would  attain 
to  excellence  than  all  the  over-confidence  of  self-conceit. 
At  all  events,  no  other  poetry  of  Beddoes  was  given  to  the 
world  until  after  his  death.  Of  the  many  plays  which 
from  time  to  time  he  projected,  only  one,  "Death's  Jest- 
book,"  was  completed;  and  it  is  from  this  strange,  fantastic 
medley  that  we  must  now  guess  what  would  have  been  his 
success  as  a  tragic  dramatist  had  his  genius  been  capable  of 
sustained  effort. 

Having  definitely  abandoned  the  profession  of  letters 
for  that  of  medicine,  Beddoes  lived  henceforward  chiefly 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  dividing  his  attention  between 
physiological  investigations,  for  which  he  showed  great 
ability,  and  vague  schemes  for  political  revolutions,  for 
participating  in  which  he  was  of  all  men  least  suited.  During 
his  few  visits  to  England  it  was  his  eccentricity  rather  than 
his  talent  that  was  apparent  to  his  compatriots.  The  story 
of  the  amazed  policeman  who  detected  him  in  an  attempt 
to  set  fire  to  the  Mansion  House  with  a  ten-pound  Bank  of 
England  note  seems  to  be  authentic.  Fantastic,  lonely, 
subject  to  violent  fits  of  depression,  his  life  went  on  till  1848. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  while  in  a  state  of  deep  melancholy, 
he  wounded  himself  in  the  leg.  The  injury  would  have  been 
slight,  but  he  repeatedly  tore  off  the  bandages  until  ampu- 
tation became  necessary.  Later,  with  the  cunning  of  madness, 
he  feigned  to  have  given  up  all  intention  of  suicide;   but  the 
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first  use  he  made  of  his  recovered  strength  was  to  procure 
that  strange  and  terrible  poison  kurare;  and  when  found 
by  his  physician  he  was  dying  from  its  effects. 

Beddoes'  fame  rests  on  his  lyrics  and  the  posthumous 
drama  " Death's  Jest-book/'  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  This  latter  is  a  singular  and  fascinating  work,  encum- 
bered by  faults  of  construction,  but  rich  in  passages  of  exquisite 
versification,  and  inspired  throughout  by  an  imagination 
extraordinarily  wild,  luxuriant,  and  beautiful.  The  play 
has  no  unity  save  such  as  is  given  it  by  the  ever-insistent, 
haunting  presence  of  Death.  Death  is  the  real  hero;  seldom 
is  he  off  the  stage,  and  always  is  he  present  to  the  imagination. 
As  we  read,  we  move  among  scenes  of  crime  and  revenge, 
of  plots  and  counter-plots,  conscious  ever  that  the  one  reality 
among  all  these  shadows  is  this  inevitable,  dominating  Fate. 
Perhaps  no  other  poet  has  wrought  the  stern  fact  of  man's 
mortality  into  such  mingled  shapes  of  terror  and  beauty. 
There  is  a  recurrent  morbid  insistence  upon  the  gruesome 
changes  of  the  tomb;  there  is  the  expression  of  the  baffling 
sense  of  the  mystery  of  the  parting  of  soul  and  body; 
but  there  is  also  a  tender  brooding  over  the  infinite  peace 
that  falls  on  him  who  has  laid  aside  the  burden  of  the  flesh. 
Death's  ineffable  quiet  is  deepened  by  the  contrast  with  the 
mad  whirl  of  crime  and  hate  in  which  the  living  are  tossed. 
It  is  over  the  body  of  the  treacherously  murdered  Wolfram 
that  this  dirge  is  sung: 

If  thou  wilt  ease  thy  heart 
Of  love  and  all  its  smart, 

Then  sleep,  dear,  sleep; 
And  not  a  sorrow 

Hang  any  tear  on  your  eyelashes; 

Lie  still  and  deep, 
Sad  soul,  until  the  sea-wave  washes 
The  rim  of  the  sun  to-morrow 
In  eastern  sky. 

But  wilt  thou  cure  thy  heart 
Of  love  and  all  its  smart, 
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Then  die,  dear,  die; 
'Tis  deeper,  sweeter, 
Than  on  a  rose  bank  to  lie  dreaming 

With  folded  eye; 
And  then  above,  amid  the  beaming 
Of  love's  stars,  thou'lt  meet  her 
In  eastern  sky. 

This  same  Wolfram  reappears  later  in  the  play  as  a 
ghost,  being  called  back  from  the  dead  by  his  murderer, 
who  once  had  been  his  friend.  Unrecognized  by  all  save 
him,  the  dead  man  takes  his  place  among  the  actors  of  the 
drama,  and  this  mingling  of  the  dead  with  the  living  has  a 
singularly  lurid  and  bizarre  effect.  One  of  Beddoes'  best 
known  songs,  as  weird  and  grotesque  as  a  Gothic  gargoyle, 
"Old  Adam  the  carrion  crow,"  is  sung  by  this  returned  shade, 
who  declared  he  heard  it  from  a  snaky  mermaid  in  Phlegethon, 
"one  May-morning  in  Hell."  But  it  is  this  same  ghost, 
too,  who  proclaims  the  perfect  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
death.  Disguised  as  a  monk  he  tells  Sibylla,  the  lady  of 
his  love,  of  her  coming  fate: 

0  woe  that  I  must  speak,  for  she  who  hears 

Is  marked  for  no  more  breathing.     There  are  histories 

Of  women,  nature's  bounties,  who  disdained 

The  mortal  love  of  the  embodied  man, 

And  sought  the  solitude  which  spirits  cast 

Around  their  darksome  presence.     These  have  loved, 

Wooed,  wedded  and  brought  home  their  moon-struck  brides 

Unto  the  world-sanded  eternity. 

Hast  faith  in  such  reports? 

Sibylla.  So  lonely  am  I 

That  I  dare  wish  to  prove  them  true. 

Wolfram.  Dar'st  die? 

A  grave-deep  question.     Answer  it  religiously. 
Sibylla.   With  him  I  loved,  I  dared. 

Wolfram.  With  me  and  for  me! 

1  am  a  ghost !     Tremble  not,  fear  not  me. 
The  dead  are  ever  good  and  innocent, 

And  love  the  living.     They  are  cheerful  creatures, 
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And  quiet  as  the  sunbeams,  and  most  like 
In  grace  and  patient  love,  and  spotless  beauty 
The  new-born  of  mankind.     Tis  better,  too, 
To  die  as  thou  art,  young,  in  the  first  grace 
And  full  of  beauty,  and  so  be  remembered 
As  one  chosen  from  the  earth  to  be  an  angel ; 
Not  left  to  droop  and  wither,  and  be  borne 
Down  by  the  breath  of  time.     Come  then,  Sibylla, 
For  I  am  Wolfram ! 

Sibylla.  Thou  art  come  to  fetch  me! 

It  is  indeed  a  proof  of  boundless  love, 
That  thou  hadst  need  of  me  even  in  thy  bliss. 
I  go  with  thee.     O  Death!     I  am  thy  friend; 
I  struggle  not  with  thee,  I  love  thy  state; 
Thou  canst  be  sweet  and  gentle,  be  so  now, 
And  let  me  pass  praying  away  into  thee, 
As  twilight  still  does  into  starry  night. 

Beddoes  has  sometimes  been  described  as  a  mere  imitator. 
That  he  followed  closely  in  the  steps  of  the  Elizabethan 
tragic  writers  is  apparent  to  the  critic  almost  at  a  glance. 
Webster,  Ford,  Marston,  Tourneur — he  owes  a  debt  to 
each,  nor  does  he  seek  to  conceal  it.  But  what  strength  is 
needed  even  to  bend  the  bow  of  one  of  that  generation  of 
giants !  And  Beddoes  at  his  best  moments  rises  to  the  level 
of  his  great  models.  He  has  not  the  intense  emotional  force 
of  Webster,  not  has  he  Ford's  gift  of  subtle  and  sympathetic 
psychical  analysis;  but  his  work  has  a  sweetness  and  a 
grace,  mixed  with  something  of  Celtic  mysticism  and  remote- 
ness, peculiar  to  him  among  English  dramatists;  while  his 
versification  has  at  times  a  melody  and  a  purity  of  diction 
not  unworthy  of  Shelley.  In  spite  of  its  confused  plot  and 
the  somewhat  wavering  outlines  of  most  of  its  figures, 
"Death's  Jest-book"  was  no  insignificant  legacy  left  to  the 
world  by  this  shy  and  fanciful  singer  of  old,  unhappy,  far- 
off  things. 

If  we  must,  nevertheless,  admit  that  his  one  mature 
drama,  with  all  its  weird  charm,  remains  rather  a  mass  of 
fragments  than  an  organic  whole,  in  his  lyrics  Beddoes  can 
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be  enjoyed  without  making  any  such  reservation.  Here, 
too,  he  is  an  Elizabethan  born  out  of  due  time,  yet  in  his 
songs  is  a  sweet  and  penetrating  note  that  is  all  his  own. 
For  the  most  part,  his  characteristic  melancholy  determines 
both  the  theme  and  its  treatment,  but  whenever  the  gloom 
lifts  he  gives  us  verses  informed  by  a  delicate  and  almost 
playful  fancy,  expressing  itself  in  language  of  delightful 
piquancy  and  quaintness.  For  an  example  of  clarity  and 
sweetness  of  tone,  take  the  opening  stanza  of  "The  Two 
Archers": 

At  break  of  bright  May-morning, 

When,  triumphing  o'er  dark, 

The  sun's  inspired  lark, 
All  sprites  and  spectres  scorning, 
And  laughing  at  all  creatures'  joys 
Who  could  not  hang  and  dive  and  poise 
In  their  own  web  and  flood  of  noise, 
Dropped  out  of  his  heart's  treasure, 

The  sunbeam's  path  along, 

Sparks  and  dews  of  song, 
As  if  there  were  no  pleasure 
But  to  rise  and  sing  and  fly, 
Winged  and  all  soul,  into  the  sky. 

One  "wonders,  as  one  recalls  his  lyrics,  that  they  should 
not  be  more  popular,  or  at  least  more  appreciated  by  the 
discerning,  than  they  are.  Their  feeling  is  so  fine  and  so 
genuine,  their  diction  is  at  once  so  simple  and  so  masterly, 
that  it  would  seem  that  no  anthology  of  English  verse  should 
leave  Beddoes  unrepresented.  There  is  something  crystalline, 
jewel-like,  in  the  best  of  these  songs,  such  as  "  Dream-pedlary/ ' 
and  the  dirge  beginning  "Let  dew  the  flower  fill";  while  it 
is  but  seldom  that  his  love  of  the  weird  and  the  uncanny 
mars  his  music  by  a  discordant  note. 

To  appraise  with  precise  accuracy  the  worth  of  Beddoes' 
genius  would  be  a  difficult  task.  His  published  letters  show 
the  refinement  of  his  literary  sense  and  the  earnestness  of 
his  artistic  convictions,  not  less  than  the  eccentricity  and 
irreclaimable  waywardness  of  his  nature.     Never  was  great 
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wit  more  closely  allied  with  madness.  If  he  must  be  judged 
by  his  actual  achievement,  his  place  will  not  be  lofty  among 
the  poets  of  England.  But  to  those  who  are  sensitive  to  the 
delicate  charm  of  his  strange,  wild  fancy,  there  will  always 
hover  about  his  verse  the  shadowy  suggestion  of  what  he 
" ought  to  have  been/'  To  his  honour  we  recall  that  he 
never  paltered  with  the  lofty  ideal  of  his  art,  which  as  a  mere 
boy  he  had  set  before  himself.  If  he  buried  his  talent  in  a 
napkin,  at  least  he  never  was  guilty  of  letting  it  out  to  the 
money-changers.  His  aim  was  high,  though  his  hand  may 
have  lacked  the  nerve  to  speed  the  arrow  to  the  mark.  Men 
of  lesser  ability,  undazzled  by  the  vision  of  beauty  that 
distracted  him,  and  untroubled  by  the  hesitation  and  self- 
distrust  that  were  his  bane,  have  brought  far  more  to  pass; 
but  who  shall  judge  between  the  merits  of  their  facile  successes 
and  the  tragic  failure  of  this  life-long  defeat  ?  Morbid,  and 
half -crazed  as  he  was,  we  can  yet  think  of  Beddoes  in  the 
familiar  words  of  Milton's  mighty  prose  as  "A  poet  soaring 
in  the  high  region  of  his  fancies,  with  his  garland  and  singing 
robes  about  him." 

Eliza  l  Ritchie 


AN  EAST  AFRICAN  ELEPHANT  HUNT 

CJTORIES  of  the  chase  of  the  elephant  are  commonplace 
enough.  It  is  not  often  that  a  Canadian  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  following  it,  however;  so  perhaps  this,  and  the  fact 
that  the  particular  hunt  it  is  proposed  to  describe  did  not 
result  in  a  kill,  will  lend  a  touch  of  originality  sufficient  to 
justify  its  description. 

Having  completed  a  ten  months  tour  in  the  hot  and 
unhealthy,  but  splendidly  interesting,  Nile  Province  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate,  I  was  ordered  to  report  at  the  capital, 
Entebbe,  on  Lake  Victoria — or  Victoria  Nyanza. 

About  two  hundred  miles  of  this  journey  were  to  be 
accomplished  by  water  and,  roughly  speaking,  two  hundred 
by  marching.  Capt.  "C,"  of  the  K.A.R.  (since  killed  in  this 
war) ,  was  returning  at  the  same  time,  so  we  decided  to  remain 
together  throughout  the  journey  and  seize  every  opportunity 
to  get  in  touch  with  some  shooting. 

From  Nimule  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Albert  we  each 
had  a  steel  boat  in  which  were  our  belongings,  servants,  and 
a  quota  of  sailors.  These  and  two  others  filled  with  natives 
were  towed  by  a  launch.  Five  days  of  this  brought  us  to  the 
Victoria  Nile. 

The  population  along  the  banks  had  been  removed  by 
the  Government  on  account  of  endemic  sleeping  sickness,  and 
here  was  an  opportunity  to  see  if  any  had  returned ;  so  I  decided 
to  examine  it  as  far  up  as  the  Murchison  Falls. 

Having  reduced  equipment  to  a  minimum  and  taken 
"C."  on  board  my  boat,  we  cast  loose.  Three  days  rowing 
took  us  to  the  falls,  whence  we  returned  to  Lake  Albert  and 
in  five  days  reached  the  Marine  Station  Butaiba.  We  took 
a  day  to  arrange  for  porters  there.  Three  days  march  landed 
us  in  Masindi,  the  journey  being  varied  by  the  long  climb  of 
the  escarpment  east  of  the  lake  and  the  traversing  of  the 
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Budonga  Forest.  At  Masindi  we  changed  porters  and  two 
more  marches  brought  us  to  the  Kafu  River. 

During  all  this  journey  we  had  many  hunts  at  our  various 
camping  places  and  our  bag  included  Bush  Buck,  Reed  Buck, 
Water  Buck,  Cob,  Hippopotamus,  and  Crocodile.  I  think 
hippopotami  and  crocodiles  are  more  numerous  in  the 
Victoria  Nile  between  the  Murchison  Falls  and  its  entrance 
into  Lake  Albert  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  We  had 
also  been  on  fresh  lion  and  elephant  tracks,  and  had  heard 
their  roarings  and  trumpetings  but  had  not  had  time  to 
follow  them  up. 

As  it  was  near  the  Kafu  River  that  we  encountered 
elephants,  I  will  now  extract  from  my  diary. 

"Dec.  3rd.  We  decided  to  make  only  a  short  march. 
A  mile  took  us  to  the  Kafu  River,  and  about  two  and  one  half 
miles  south  of  it  we  made  camp.  On  the  way  I  digressed  to 
stalk  a  herd  of  about  twenty  male  Cobus,  but  did  not  get  one. 
While  engaged  in  this,  several  Reed  Buck  and  Oribi  were 
sighted.  Near  the  river  it  is  quite  open  country,  but  we  are 
camped  just  beyond  where  open  bush  scrub  starts.  We  needed 
meat  for  our  Safari  (125  souls),  so  "C."  and  I  set  out  in 
different  directions  to  fill  this  want.  I  only  saw  four  Reed 
Buck,  one  of  which  I  got,  while  "C"  bagged  a  Cobus  and 
two  Oribi. 

"  In  the  afternoon  the  local  chief  brought  news  that  about 
four  miles  further  on  there  was  a  herd  of  elephants  which 
had  been  in  this  neighbourhood  for  some  time  and  was  con- 
tinually devastating  the  shambas  (gardens).  We  will  follow 
them  up  to-morrow  and  hope  for  some  luck.  It  has  been 
warmer  to-day,  but  after  my  long  sojourn  in  the  hot  Nile 
country  I  enjoyed  the  recent  coolness.  It  is  a  beautiful 
Sunday  night,  nearly  full  moon  and  clear  as  crystal. 

"Dec.  4th.  It  is  only  10.30  a.m.  yet  the  day  has  been 
eventful.  We  arose  at  5.30  a.m.  and  sent  the  boats  off,  "C." 
and  I  leaving  at  6.15  a.m.  Not  far  along  we  met  the  chief, 
who  told  us  that  the  elephants  were  near,  and  shortly  after- 
wards— having  covered  only  about  two  miles — we  found  break- 
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fast  ready  and  laid  out  by  the  road-side.  We  '  fell  to '  seriously, 
not  knowing  when  we  would  get  any  more  food.  We  could 
see  a  banana  shamba  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of 
the  river,  and  they  said  the  herd  was  in  or  near  it.  We  then 
saw  to  our  rifles  and  ammunition.  "  C."  had  a  double-barreled 
.400  and  a  .275  which  his  orderly  carried.  His  other  orderly 
had  my  .256  Mannlicher.  I  had  also  a  bearer  with  a  single- 
barreled  .500  and  my  cook  Ferraji,  with  a  double-barreled 
.450,  my  favourite  rifle.  My  plan  was  to  take  the  first  shot 
with  the  .500  and  then  quickly  transfer  it  to  the  cook  who 
carried  the  ammunition  for  it,  and  take  from  him  the  .450  of 
which  I  had  the  ammunition.  I  would  thus  have  three  shots 
within  a  few  seconds  with  plenty  in  reserve,  while  in  case  of 
need  the  cook  could  pump  in  the  .500. 

"The  shooting  of  females  is  prohibited,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  destroying  a  shamba  at  the  moment  we 
had  an  excuse  to  do  so  if  necessary,  though  we  wished  to  avoid 
this  if  possible.  It  vas  known  that  the  herd  consisted  mainly 
of  females,  but  natl  vTos  reported  some  good  males. 

"We  had  two  trackers,  the  chief ,  two  orderlies,  my  cook 
and  gun-bearer,  another  porter  and  our  two  selves  in  our 
little  army,  so  that  given  anything  like  good  ground  we  should 
have  a  kill.  My  hunting  has  usually  been  done  alone,  so  that 
to-day  one  felt  there  was  a  large  element  of  safety  in  the 
number  of  guns  and  even  in  the  number  of  our  party,  as  in 
the  event  of  a  charge  the  elephants  might  only  follow  one  or 
two. 

"  We  then  sallied  forth,  the  trackers  naturally  in  the  lead. 
We  passed  the  shamba  and  soon  heard  trumpetings  ahead. 
The  beasts  were  moving  on  slowly,  so  that  it  was  some  time 
before  we  got  near  them.  The  whole  country  was  intersected 
with  their  tracks  and  many  of  the  trees  were  freshly  broken. 
Soon  we  heard  the  crushing  of  branches,  the  rumblings  of  their 
bellies,  and  further  trumpetings.  We  threaded  our  way  nearer 
with  every  sense  in  a  high  pitch  of  alertness.  Then  came  a 
sign  from  a  tracker  that  he  could  see  them. 
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11  There  was  scarcely  any  wind,  and  what  little  there  was 
came  in  gentle  puffs  from  various  directions.  Stealthily  we 
went  on.  Soon  about  sixty  yards  away  we  could  distinguish 
several  in  and  behind  a  clump  of  high  bush.  Inspection  for 
a  short  period  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  all  females. 
This  was  on  native  evidence,  for  I  confess  I  had  not  seen  any 
tusks  distinctly,  and  these  are  the  rough  criterion  on  which 
decision  as  to  sex  usually  rests  in  hunting.  Those  of  the 
female  are  thinner  and  straighter,  and  are  also  of  a  finer  texture, 
and  bring  a  higher  price.  Presently  they  got  our  scent  and 
rushed  off.  I  felt  rather  panicky  for  a  moment,  but  they  did 
not  come  in  our  direction.  Fortunately  their  sight  is  not  as 
good  as  their  scenting  powers.  We  then  made  a  detour,  and 
waited  for  a  time  in  the  hope  that  a  more  favourable  wind  would 
arise  by  which  we  could  track  with  a  little  more  safety.  The 
grass  had  hitherto  been  reasonably  short.  Our  trackers  had  gone 
on.  Again  came  trumpetings  and  the  crushing  of  branches 
from  several  directions.  In  order  to  place  them  more  accu- 
rately I  climbed  a  tree,  but  could  only  distinguish  one  in  the 
bush  about  three-hundred  yards  from  us.  During  this  halt  we 
became  quite  brave  again  and  many  light  sallies  in  conversation 
were  indulged  in.  Soon  the  trackers  returned  and  a  light 
breeze  having  sprung  up  we  again  took  up  the  trail.  We 
soon  realized  that  we  were  near  them  and  a  little  later  saw 
several.  As  far  as  we  could  make  out  they  were  all  females. 
Before  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  point  thoroughly,  a 
crashing  noise  was  heard  in  our  right  rear.  The  elephants  we 
had  been  watching  became  disturbed,  and  one  came  for  us  with 
ears  out ;  there  was  a  lot  of  noise  and  all  our  party  ran.  I  hesi- 
tated to  do  so,  thinking  I  could  preserve  my  self-respect  better 
by  sheltering  behind  a  high  ant-heap;  but  my  cook,  on  whose 
judgement  I  relied,  forbade  it  peremptorily,  so  we  too  fled  along 
a  different  track  from  the  others.  After  a  dash  of  about  two- 
hundred  yards  we  realized  that  the  elephants  had  gone  off 
to  one  side,  so  cut  across  through  the  long  grass  and  joined 
the  others.  Only  then  did  I  realize  that  all  the  fuss  had  been 
caused  by  a  second  herd  coming  up  on  our  right  rear  and 
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charging  in  our  direction.  We  had  been  in  grass  six  to  eight 
feet  high  which  made  running  difficult.  This  grass  kept  with 
us  for  the  rest  of  the  hunt. 

"  After  a  hasty  discussion  of  the  situation  we  made  another 
advance,  keeping  to  the  right  of  the  herd.  We  soon  came  on 
them  again,  and  again  they  were  among  clumps  of  large  bush 
surrounded  by  long  grass.  We  spotted  several.  It  took  some 
time  to  decide  that  they  were  all  females.  I  personally  only  saw 
the  tusks  of  one.  We  then  advanced  stealthily  to  the  shelter 
of  a  bush  about  twenty-five  yards  from  them,  and  more  or 
less  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  was  a  female  herd.  This  was 
difficult  to  establish,  and  took  some  time,  as  their  tusks  hung 
low  and  were  only  seen  when  they  moved.  There  were  prob- 
ably thirty  or  forty  of  them,  perhaps  more.  We  withdrew  a 
little  and  had  just  decided  to  leave  them  and  trace  some  others 
when  they  realized  our  hostile  presence.  Trumpeting  began 
and  a  rushing.  We  all  fled  hastily.  I  became  aware  that 
some  animal  was  pursuing  me,  and  wasbn  the  point  of  throwing 
myself  flat  in  the  grass  to  one  side  when  I  summoned  up 
enough  courage  to  look  behind  and  found  it  was  only  my  cook 
protecting  my  rear !  Our  speed  was  limited  inasmuch  as  we 
had  to  follow  irregular  tracks  where  the  grass  had  been 
trampled  down  by  elephants.  Nevertheless  we  stuck  to  it 
grimly  and  presently  came  on  Captain  "  C.,"  thoroughly  blown. 
He  had  only  time  to  announce  that  the  rush  was  over  when  a 
tremendous  angry  trumpeting  burst  forth  not  far  behind  us, 
whereupon  our  retreat  was  resumed.  These  terrible  trumpet- 
ings  of  rage  when  animals  are  on  one's  trail  would  inspire 
most  men  with  fear,  and  my  respect  for  renowned  hunters 
mounted  considerably.  I  ran  until  nearly  breathless,  two 
'boys'  with  me.  I  still  had  the  .500  rifle  but  discovered  that 
the  cook  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  and  he  had  the  cartridges. 
We  had  no  idea  where  all  the  others  were.  Then  another 
terrifying  scream  sent  us  off  again.  We  made  excellent  speed 
until  nature  indicated  that  a  short  rest  was  necessary. 
Nothing  disturbed  us  here,  so  in  a  more  leisurely  and  dignified 
manner  we  set  out  for  a  place  of  greater  safety.     We  had 
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always  to  keep  in  mind  the  possibility  of  running  into  another 
herd.  We  soon  heard  rally  calls  from  the  others  and  presently 
"C."  came  up.  He  had  been  somewhere  behind  and  to  the  right 
of  me,  and  had  slacked  off  somewhat  latterly.  Our  experiences 
were  hastily  recounted,  and  then  we  had  the  men  with  us  shout 
for  the  other  followers.  In  a  short  time  they  rounded  up  all  but 
the  chief  who  joined  us  later  on  the  road.  I  had  expected 
some  casualties,  but  luck  had  been  with  us.  It  had  now  to  be 
decided  whether  we  would  resume  the  chase.  M  C."  felt  it  would 
be  unwise  although  he  would  do  so  if  I  wanted  to.  I  felt  it 
would  be  most  unwise  and  the  orderlies  and  others  agreed 
with  this;  unwise  for  the  following  reasons:  they  were  certainly 
almost  all  females,  some  with  young.  The  grass  was  too  high 
to  examine  them  well,  and  they  were  both  alert  and  savage. 
Captain  "  C."  told  me  later  that  he  knew  them  for  about  the 
fiercest  herd  in  the  country,  but  had  thought  it  wise  not  to 
state  this  earlier.  He  has  had  considerable  elephant  experi- 
ence and  had  once  before  been  charged,  though  in  the  safer 
short  grass  country.  He  considered  this  his  most  exciting  hunt, 
though  it  was  a  bloodless  battle.  We  therefore  cut  across  to 
the  main  road  and  soon  got  back  to  camp  and  the  comfort  of  a 
long  chair  and  a  cool  drink.  If  it  had  not  been  for  our  decision 
not  to  shoot  a  female  we  could  at  any  of  the  three  places  where 
the  herds  were  encountered  have  shot  one,  and  the  chances 
were  that  the  others  would  have  run  up  wind  and  away  from 
us.  It  is  the  delay  of  examining  them  in  unfavourable  country 
which  largely  makes  the  danger." 

Though  I  had  not  had  a  wide  experience  of  elephants 
before  this,  I  had  shot  two  without  any  difficulty,  but  in  many 
subsequent  hunts  I  never  thoroughly  shook  off  this  experience. 

Since  this  was  written,  the  Uganda  game  law  has  changed 
and  the  restrictions  on  females  are  not  absolute. 

Elephants  still  exist  in  very  large  numbers  throughout 
the  Protectorate,  and  are  very  well  protected.  They  seriously 
ravage  native  plantations  in  many  districts,  and  it  is  permitted 
to  kill  one  under  these  circumstances.  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  most  common  reason  for  doing  so,  however,  is  a  pecuniary 
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one,  for  the  tusks  bring  Rs.  7.50  to  Rs.  15.00  a  pound  and 
often  run  over  one-hundred  pounds  each,  though  that  is  a 
very  good  size. 

After  the  first  feeling  of  elation  at  effecting  a  kill,  one 
feels  oneself  to  be  a  sorry  vandal  at  having  taken  a  hand  in 
depleting  so  noble  a  species — one  of  the  few  giants  of  the 
prehistoric  age  which  have  survived  to  our  time. 

R.  E.  MCCONNELL 


A  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

A    LUCKY  chance,  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  put  me 
in  possession  of  what  seems  to  be  an    unpublished 
document,  of  interest  not  only  in  itself  but  also  because  of  its 
historical  and  personal  associations.     It  is  a  very  human 
composition,  intensely  characteristic  both  of  its  author  and 
of  his  age,  and  showing  what  things  were  most  present  to 
his  mind  when,  after  a  long  and  troubled  life,  he  came  to 
prepare  for  death.     He  had  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
ecclesiastical  quarrels  of  his  country  in  the  days  when  Scotland, 
after  settling  her  own  Reformation,  took  up  the  challenge  of 
James  the  Sixth,  and  strove  to  convince  him  and  others  that 
Presbytery  was  more  to  the  mind  of  the  Scottish  nation  than 
Episcopacy.     In  the  long  war  of  Kirk  and  Crown  the  people 
of  Scotland  were  generally  on  the  side  of  the  Kirk;  and  though 
the  struggle  was  in  point  of  form  mainly  about  methods  of 
church  government   and   church   order,    yet   the   principles 
involved  called  forth  the  devotion  of  a  succession  of  Scotsmen 
who,  each  in  his  own  way,  contributed  to  the  extinction  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  Divine  Right  of  Kings  "  some  three  centuries 
before  it  disappeared  the  other  day  in  Germany.     Of  these 
men  one    was  the  Reverend  Andrew  Duncan,  Minister  of 
Crail,  whose  life  runs  almost  parallel  with  that  of  King  James 
himself.     He  incurred  the  King's  displeasure  for  the  part  he 
had  taken,  along  with  other  contumacious  ministers,  in  the 
unlawful  Assembly  at  Aberdeen  in  1605,  and  in  punishment  for 
his  rebel  words  and  deeds  he  was  more  than  once  imprisoned, 
like  so  many  others  of  his  kind,  and  banished  "furth  of 
the  realm."     But  all  that  failed  to  shake  the  serene  confidence 
with  which  he  expressed  himself  when  he  came  to  die;  and  so 
Andrew  Duncan's  "Last  Will  and  Testament"  may  now  be 
read  as  a  fitting  epilogue  to  the  stirring  drama  of  his  troubled 
life. 
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The  main  facts  of  Duncan's  career  are  known,  and  will  be 
found  set  forth  in  Scott's  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae  (ii,  2,  pp. 
416-7).  The  authorities  given  there  include  a  reference  to  a 
Manuscript  Life  by  Robert  Wodrow;  and  having  ascertained 
that  this  Life  is  not  contained  in  the  " Selected  Biographies/' 
or  in  the  volumes  published  by  the  Maitland  Club  (1834-5), 
or  the  New  Spalding  Club  (1890),  I  applied  to  the  Librarian 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  who  kindly  forwarded  to  the 
British  Museum  for  my  use  one  of  the  little  quarto  volumes 
(No.  xiii)  in  which  Wodrow  has  written  out  with  his  own  hand 
his  "  Collections  upon  the  Life  of  Mr.  Androu  Duncan, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Crail  in  the  Shire  of  Fife."  Such 
interest  as  attaches  to  this  paper  may,  therefore,  be  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  I  am  able  to  give,  for  the  first  time  in  print,* 
important  parts  of  Wodrow's  narrative  as  leading  up  to 
Duncan's  "Last  Will  and  Testament,"  a  document  which,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  after  fairly  exhaustive 
inquiry,  has  altogether  eluded  notice  until  now. 

The  reader  ought  perhaps  to  be  reminded  here  that 
Robert  Wodrow  (1679-1734),  Minister  of  Eastwood,  near 
Glasgow,  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  chroniclers  of  the 
Church  in  Scotland,  and  a  strong  partisan  of  Presbytery. 
In  1722  he  published  his  best  known  work,  "The  History  of 
the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Restoration 
to  the  Revolution";  and  twelve  years  afterwards  he  died, 
leaving  behind  him  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  manuscript 
volumes — note  books,  sermons,  letters,  biographies,  miscel- 
lanies, and  historical  material  of  all  sorts.  His  life  of  Duncan 
bears  witness  on  its  first  page  of  having  been  begun  2nd 
February,  1731;  and  as  the  next  life  is  dated  19th  February, 
we  may  infer  that  the  industrious  Wodrow  consumed  at 
least  part  of  the  intervening  days  in  compiling  his  account  of 

*  This  statement  seems  to  be  negatived  by  a  rather  careless  note  in  McCrie's 
"Life  of  Andrew  Melville"  (2nd  edition,  1824,  vol.  ii.,  p.  295),  the  substance  of 
which  is  repeated  by  Dr.  Scott  in  his  Fasti.  But  all  that  the  author  means  by 
"printed  Calderwood"  is,  not  that  some  later  edition  of  Calderwood  had  drawn 
on  Wodrow's  MS.  Life  of  Duncan,  but  merely  that  he  had  discovered  in  that  MS. 
the  same  matter  that  appears  on  the  pages  cited  in  Calderwood' s  History.  Calder- 
wood's  folio  volume  had,  in  fact,  been  one  of  Wodrow's  principal  sources. 
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Duncan,  and  in  writing  it  out  in  a  hand  which  I  am  glad  to 
think  (so  far  at  least  as  this  biography  is  concerned)  no  one 
need  ever  again  try  to  decipher.  My  study  of  his  work 
enables  me  to  corroborate  the  judgement  passed  on  Wodrow 
by  the  editor  of  the  Maitland  Club  volume  (1834),  who 
speaks  of  the  inaccuracy  of  his  extracts  from  Calderwood, 
his  " careless  and  incompact  style/'  and  adds  that  "the 
disease  which  at  length  carried  off  the  author  also  impaired 
his  ability  for  literary  exertion  for  a  considerable  period 
before  his  death.' '  Some  evidence  of  this  last  point  is  fur- 
nished by  the  corrections  that  have  to  be  made  in  the  very 
first  sentences  of  his  Life  of  Duncan,  as  quoted  below;  and  it 
may  be  noted  that  these  manuscript  errors  are  found  cor- 
rected in  a  transcript  of  Wodrow's  volume  by  another  hand 
(Vol.  ii  in  the  Glasgow  collection). 

Wodrow  had  in  Andrew  Duncan  an  excellent  subject  for 
a  biography.  The  headings  of  the  various  paragraphs  into 
which  he  divides  his  life  are  in  themselves  sufficient  indication 
of  the  stirring  times  through  which  his  hero  passed.  In  the 
margin  of  the  introductory  paragraph  appear  the  words 
"His  Character  the  Voucher  of  his  Life."  The  opening 
sentences  follow:  "Altho  Mr.  Duncan's  life  requires  a  much 
longer  and  more  circumstantial  account  than  (m.s.  that)  I 
am  able  to  form  of  it,  yet  being  as  it  were  marked  out  for  the 
butt  of  persecution  by  (m.s.  but)  the  Bishops,  and  called  to 
suffering  upon  several  pretty  public  occasions  no  things 
relative  to  him  are  preserved  [other?]  than  as  to  several  of  his 
contemporaries  and  fellow-sufferers  in  this  period.  He  was 
a  man  of  learning,  great  piety,  and  much  boldness  for  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  cause  of  truth,  and  of  Christ,  and 
his  zeal  did  not  cool  [but  rather]  grew  as  his  sufferings  abound- 
ed. We  have  reason  to  hope  the  aboundings  of  the  consola- 
tions of  Christ  in  proportion  to  his  sufferings  was  the  glorious 
spring  of  this." 

The  next  sections  deal  with  Duncan's  birth,  "about 
1560"  (just  after  John  Knox  had  returned  to  Scotland),  and 
his  education  at  St.  Andrews.    "  It  is  probable,"  says  Wodrow, 
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"that  Mr.  Duncan  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  our 
Reformation,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  beautiful  and  scriptural 
constitution  of  our  Church  in  worship  and  discipline  very 
much  reformed."  At  St.  Andrews  he  "had  the  advantage  to 
be  for  four  years  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Melvil":  in  James  Melville's  diary  he  is  singled  out  for 
honourable  mention,  along  with  Mr.  John  Malcolm  of  John- 
ston, as  having  become  a  "gr&it  student  of  Theology  "  and  a 
"special  professed  friend  of  Mr.  Andro."  In  1580 — the  year 
in  which  Andrew  Melville  was  installed  as  Principal  of  the 
New  College  at  St.  Andrews — we  find  Duncan  a  "Regent" 
of  the  University,  i.e.,  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff. 
"From  the  Bible  and  him"  (i.e.  Melville),  says  Wodrow, 
the  young  graduate  "drunk  in  those  principles  to  which  he 
adhered  afterwards  with  the  greatest  closeness  and  con- 
stancy." By  this  time  the  Presbyterian  order  had  been 
definitely  established;  it  was  expressly  ordained  that  Bishops 
were  not  to  be  allowed,  and  formal  denial  was  made  of  the 
claim  that  either  King  or  Parliament  had  any  right  to  say 
what  the  Church  should  teach  or  how  it  was  to  be  governed. 
This  provoked  reprisals,  and  when  James  got  his  Parliament 
to  declare  that  the  King  was  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
that  he  had  the  right  to  appoint  Bishops,  Andrew  Melville 
was  "forced  to  fly  to  England,"  taking  with  him  a  testimonial 
from  the  University,  to  which  Duncan  had  subscribed  his 
name  (1584).  Duncan  afterwards  "attended  upon  the  lessons 
of  Bishop  Adamson,"  in  connection  with  which  Wodrow  writes 
as  follows:  "Mr.  Calderwood  observed  in  the  year  1584  that 
he  and  other  students  observed  many  false  citations  the 
Bishop  made  in  his  discourse  upon  the  King's  supremacy,  his 
favourite  subject,  and  when  they  consulted  the  History  and 
passages  pointed  out  as  vouchers  they  were  disappointed. 
At  this  time  after  the  Bishop  had  examined  Mr.  John  Robert- 
son, afterwards  a  worthy  and  useful  Minister,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Duncan,  he  said  to  the  King  one  day,  with  a  great 
oath,  which  was  too  common  to  them  both  in  their  conversa- 
tion, that  if  that  enemy  to  lawful  authority  (Mr.  A.  Melvil) 
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had  remained  here  another  half-year  he  had  pulled  the  Crown 
off  your  head  by  his  seditious  doctrine,  for  he  taught  that 
Kings  are  by  election  of  the  people.  Mr.  Duncan,  however, 
after  gave  practical  proof  of  his  regard  to  kingly  authority." 
(Calderwood  viii,  pp.  272-3). 

From  St.  Andrews  Duncan  passed  to  Dundee,  then  the 
second  city  in  Scotland,  and  became  Rector  of  the  Grammar 
School  there,  Moderator  Scholae  Deidonanae,  as  he  was  called 
in  the  sounding  Latinity  of  the  time.  Wodrow  is  not  quite 
sure  of  this  fact,  though  it  is  otherwise  established;  he  cannot 
understand  how  Duncan  could  have  had  the  time  to  write 
such  learned  books  as  those  which  are  credited  to  the  Dundee 
schoolmaster,  and  which  obviously  give  its  classical  tone  and 
colour  to  Duncan's  English  style — Grammatica  Latina  and 
Scholia  in  Rudimenta  Pietatis  (Edin.  1595),  and  Studiorum 
Puerilium  Clavis  (Edin.  1597).  But  he  inclines  to  regard 
the  identification  as  probable  on  the  ground  that  "many 
ministers,  as  we  have  seen,  were  sometime  before  employed  in 
public  schools,  and  Dundee  was  a  flourishing  one."  In  these 
Latin  studies  Duncan  showed  himself  a  fit  successor  of 
George  Buchanan,  of  whom  we  are  told  that  he  once  served 
as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to  fix  on  one  Latin  grammar  for 
the  whole  of  Scotland — probably  the  first  instance  in  history 
of  the  demand  for  " uniformity  of  text-books!" 

The  date  of  Duncan's  ordination  at  Crail  Wodrow  wrongly 
gives  as  1590,  which  would  certainly  leave  too  short  an 
interval  for  his  scholastic  activities  at  Dundee.  It  is  now 
established  from  the  parish  records  as  having  been  September, 
1597.  Next  year  we  find  the  following  characteristic  entry 
in  the  Records  of  the  Presbytery  and  Kirk  Session  of  St. 
Andrews.  Those  who  know  the  district  will  easily  be  able  to 
imagine  the  kind  of  February  storm  that  kept  the  Minister 
of  Crail  from  covering  the  nine  miles  that  separated  him 
from  the  meeting  at  which  he  was  due: — 

"  Feb.  15,  1598(-9) .     The  whilk  day,  after  the  incalling 

of  the  name  of  God,  Mr.  Andro  Duncan,  who  suld  have 

maid  the  exerceis  and  Mr.  William  Murray  who  suld 
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have  added  being  absent  be  ressoune  of  the  storme, 
thairfoir  Mr.  George  Gladstanes,  lest  the  place  suld  be 
destitute,  occupyit  the  samyn  whois  doctrein  was  censurit 
and  allowit." 

Five  years  before  Duncan's  settlement  at  Crail,  in  1592, 
James  had  accepted  an  Act  that  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism :  it  "  ratified  the 
liberty  of  the  true  kirk"  to  such  an  extent  that  the  King 
himself  could  now  be  excommunicated  for  disobeying  the 
"will  of  God"  as  interpreted  to  him  by  the  ministers.  A 
later  enactment,  passed  in  the  very  year  of  Duncan's  ordina- 
tion, has  an  important  bearing  on  his  subsequent  fortunes. 
The  General  Assembly  at  Perth  forbade  the  ministers  to  use 
their  pulpits  for  the  purpose  of  criticizing  acts  of  the  Parlia- 
ment or  Privy  Council,  or  to  attack  individuals  in  their 
sermons;  and  further  enacted  that  no  convention  should  be 
called  together  without  the  presence  of  royalty  or  the  authority 
of  the  crown.  But  all  the  time  James  kept  on  coquetting 
with  the  Catholic  nobles  and  Episcopacy,  in  spite  of  the 
general  aversion  to  bishops  of  a  people  who  boldly  proclaimed 
that  they  "would  have  no  king  but  a  presbytery."  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England,  James  was  now  governing  Scotland,  as  he  boasted, 
"by  the  pen."  He  appointed  bishops  at  his  own  will  and 
pleasure,  and  even  took  to  summoning  the  General  Assembly 
himself,  or  otherwise  let  it  go  for  a  few  years  without  being 
called  together  at  all.  Such  abuses  of  the  royal  prerogative 
on  the  part  of  "God's  silly  vassal"  led  to  the  unlawful 
Assembly  held  at  Aberdeen,  2nd  July,  1605,  which  Andrew 
Duncan  attended  and  to  which7  he  adhered  in  spite  of  the 
royal  prohibition.  After  that,  says  his  biographer,  his  life 
was  "a  continued  scene  of  suffering."  We  may  note  that 
this  favourite  word  "suffering"  occurs  frequently  in  the  very 
first  pages  of  the  Life.  Duncan  is  said  to  have  "cheerfully 
ventured  his  all  in  suffering  for  and  adhering  to"  the  forms 
under  which  he  had  been  brought  up;  and  his  biographer, 
when   acknowledging   his  indebtedness   to   his   predecessors 
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Calderwood  and  Rowe,  and  generally  to  "our  printed  his- 
torians/ '  states  it  as  his  intention  to  give  the  best  account  he 
can  of  his  subject,  "tho  it's  much  below  what  so  (m.s.  who) 
great  and  stedfast  a  sufferer  deserves." 

In  punishment  for  his  contumacy,  Duncan  was  imprisoned 
in  Blackness  Castle,  Dundee,  on  3rd  August;  and  being  called 
before  the  Privy  Council  on  24th  October,  he  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  that  court  in  spiritual  cases.  Thereupon 
he  was  tried,  along  with  five  other  ministers,  at  Linlithgow, 
10th  January,  1606,  and  being  found  guilty  by  a  jury,  with 
an  adverse  vote  of  9  to  6,  he  was  lodged  again  in  Blackness 
and  afterwards  in  Edinburgh  Castle  till  October  23rd,  when 
he  received  sentence  of  banishment  from  the  King's  dominions 
for  life.  In  the  following  month  he  arrived  at  Bordeaux,  and 
in  May,  1607,  accepted  a  position  as  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  College  of  Rochelle.  It  was  while  teaching  in  this 
capacity  that  the  subject  of  Wodrow's  biography  is  said  to 
have  "had  the  Quartan  Ague  for  over  a  year;"  and  the  chroni- 
cler cannot  repress  a  certain  feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
that  such  men  as  Duncan,  despised  and  rejected  by  the 
"bishops  and  managers"  in  their  own  land,  were  "reckoned 
worthy  to  teach  theology  and  to  supply  the  most  considerable 
churches  among  the  Protectants  abroad." 

Notwithstanding  an  unfounded  report*  that  he  had 
returned  to  Scotland  within  a  few  years  of  his  banishment,  it 
seems  certain  that  Duncan  remained  in  France  till  1613. 
The  see-saw  of  Presbytery  and  Episcopacy  was  still  going  on, 
and  in  the  previous  year  the  latter  system  had  been  again 
set  up  in  Scotland  by  the  annulment  of  the  Act  of  1592.  In 
July,  1613,  says  Wodrow,  "he  found  means  to  get  his  petition 
to  the  King  presented  by  somebody  at  court  and  carried 
through  so  as  he  was  permitted  to  come  home.  Now  the 
Bishops  had  got  themselves  settled  and  had  no  more  to  fear 
in  judicatorys  from  such  men  as  Mr.  Duncan,  and  so  it  was  a 
popular  thing  in  them  to  yield  to  mild  measures  to  men  who 


*See  Letter  of  the  Primate  to  the  King,  Edin.,  18th  Feb.,  1910.   (Maitland  Club, 
1834.) 
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had  suffered  so  long."  For  the  text  of  his  supplication, 
reference  may  be  made  to  Calderwood's  History  vii,  pp.  181. 
All  that  need  be  reproduced  from  Wodrow  in  this  connection 
is  a  paragraph  in  which  he  offers  certain  " Remarks"  upon 
Duncan's  petition: — "This  address  which,  it  is  plain  enough, 
he  formed  himself,  has  a  good  deal  of  natural  oratory  in  it 
though  very  little  of  Rhetoric  and  Flourish.  It  wants  not  its 
show  of  the  compliments  of  subjection  and  submission,  which 
were  most  pleasing  to  the  King  next  to  flattering  commenda- 
tion of  him,  yet  went  not  well  down  with  Mr.  Duncan's 
temper.  But  what  I  admire  most  is  the  natural  tho  unpolite 
turn  he  gives  to  the  affair  of  the  Assembly  at  Aberdeen,  and 
the  cautious  acknowledgment  he  makes  as  to  that,  to  please 
the  King,  and  yet  to  preserve  his  testimony.  It  was  well  he 
prevailed  to  get  home  at  this  time  for  as  soon  as  the  King 
took  it  in  his  head  to  push  the  ceremony  he  had  no  favours 
to  ministers  that  would  not  swallow  them."  The  above 
citation  will  explain  what  Wodrow  meant  by  his  previous 
reference  to  Mr.  Duncan's  "  practical  regard  for  kingly 
authority."  He  had  obviously  something  of  the  spirit  of 
John  Knox,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  "  never  feared  the 
face  of  any  man,"  and  that  he  "neither  flattered  nor  feared 
any  flesh;"  but  he  could  also  condescend  to  urge  upon  his 
Sovereign  that  any  wrongful  act  of  which  he  might  have  been 
guilty  had  been  done  in  simplicity  and  ignorance,  and  in  any 
case  had  by  that  time  been  sufficiently  punished  by  exile 
and  imprisonment.  The  prayer  of  his  petition  was  granted, 
and  Duncan  returned  to  Scotland  in  1613,  showing  himself 
ever  afterwards,  as  Calderwood  says,  "a  constant  defender 
and  maintainer  of  the  established  discipline  and  puritie  of 
God's  worship."  For  six  years  there  is  no  break  in  his 
ministry  at  Crail.  We  next  find  him  summoned  before  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  (13th  April,  1619).  In  the  year 
immediately  preceding  his  trial,  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth 
had  been  imposed  on  a  reluctant  Church,  following  on  a 
visit  the  King  had  paid  to  Scotland — a  visit  which  was  pro- 
ductive  of  more   than   the   usual   amount   of   ecclesiastical 
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brawling.  Calderwood  gives  a  long  account  of  the  dispute 
between  the  Court  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hogge  of  Dysart, 
as  to  such  matters  as  the  competency  of  the  Commission,  his 
attitude  to  the  Perth  Articles,  the  duty  of  kneeling  at  Com- 
munion, etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Duncan  "compeered"  at  the  same  diet, 
but  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  and  was  forth- 
with ordered  to  be  imprisoned.  On  receipt  of  his  sentence,  he 
gave  in  his  admonition  or  protestation,  Wodrow's  version  of 
which  may  be  appended  here,  as  a  specimen  of  Duncan's 
vigorous  prose  style.  It  will  be  found  to  differ  somewhat 
from  that  given  in  Calderwood's  seventh  volume  (p.  377) : — 
"  Seeing  I  have  done  nothing  in  this  business  whereof  I 
have  been  accused  of  you  and  decreeted  against,  but  have 
been  serving  Christ  Jesus,  my  Maister,  in  rebuking  of  vice; 
Therefore  in  the  simplicity  and  uprightness  of  heart  I  protest 
(seeing  you  have  done  me  this  wrong)  at  God  the  righteous 
Judge  his  hands,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth  and  who  will 
repay;  and  summons  you  before  his  dreadful  judgment-seat, 
there  to  be  censured  and  punished  for  such  unrighteous 
judgment  and  dealing,  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  His  Majestie  shall  think  expedient:  And  in  the  meantime, 
declines  this  your  judgment  simpliciter  now,  as  of  before, 
and  appeals  to  the  ordinary  assembly  of  the  Kirk,  for  the 
reasons  before  produced  in  write.  Pity  your  selves  for  the 
Lord's  sake:  lose  not  your  dear  souls  (dear  indeed  to  Christ, 
and  should  be  dear  to  your  selves) ;  lose  them  not,  I  beseech 
you,  for  Esau  his  pottage.  Remember  Balaam,  who  was 
casten  away  by  the  deceit  of  the  wages  of  unrighteousness, 
and  forget  not  how  miserably  Judas  lost  him  self  for  ever,  for 
a  trifle  of  money  that  never  did  him  good.  Fy  on  back  and 
belly  that  destroyeth  the  soul!  Better  be  pyned  to  death 
for  hunger  than  for  a  little  paultry  of  the  earth  to  perish  for 
ever,  and  never  to  be  recovered  so  long  as  the  days  of  heaven 
shall  last  and  years  of  eternity  shall  endure.  Should  ye  be 
burriors  (i.e.  executioners)  to  your  brethren,  the  sons  and 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  doing  is  not  the  doing  of  the 
shepherds  of  the  flock  of  Christ  Jesus.     If  ye  will  not  regard 
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your  souls  for  conscience  sake,  I  beseech  you  look  to  your 
fame.  Why  will  ye  be  miserable  both  in  this  life  and  the 
life  to  come?" 

"When  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,"  adds  the  chronicler, 
"had  read  some  lines  of  it  he  cast  it  from  him.  Mr.  Adam 
Bannantyne,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  took  it  up  and  read  it 
over,  and  directing  himself  to  his  brethren  he  said,  'He  calls 
us  Esaus,  Balaams,  Judases!'  'Read  it  over  again/  said 
Mr.  Andrew,  'and  you  will  see  that  you  mistake  it.  I 
exhort  you  to  beware  that  you  be  not  like  them.'  But  after 
many  speeches  to  and  fro  Mr.  Duncan  got  no  favour." 

So  far  indeed  was  Mr.  Duncan  from  "getting  any  favour" 
from  his  judges  that  he  was  suspended,  confined  to  the  town 
of  Dundee,  and  on  10th  May,  1620,  deposed  from  his  ministry. 
In  spite  of  that,  however,  he  broke  confinement  within  a 
week,  and  is  found  preaching  once  more  at  Crail  "as  if  he 
were  a  lawful  minister,  in  contempt  of  his  Majesty." 

His  troubles  now  thicken  on  him,  and  continue  to  march 
rapidly  till  his  death.  The  remaining  paragraphs  in  Wodrow's 
unpublished  life  are  headed  as  follows: — "His  trouble  for  a 
petition  given  before  the  Parliament,  1621 — Proclamation  in 
May  that  the  subjects  give  in  their  petitions  to  the  Clerk 
Register — July  9,  Mr.  Duncan  presents  a  petition  to  the 
Clerk  of  Register — The  Tenor  of  the  Supplication  to  the 
Parliament — Desires  at  this  time  from  the  Parliament — The 
supplication  not  received — Mr.  Duncan  sisted  before  the 
Council  July  23,  1621,  and  imprisoned  in  Dumbarton  Castle 
for  the  above  supplication — Liberat  October  2  and  confined 
in  Kilrinnie  Parish — Continues  in  his  confinement  there — 
Of  preaching  on  the  catechism  in  the  afternoon — King's 
letter  Nov.  14th,  1622,  about  liberty  to  Papists — Mr.  Duncan's 
letter  to  the  Archibishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Oct.  23,  1622 — 
The  Bishop's  Answer— Mr.  Duncan  Dyes  1626." 

Wodrow's  comment  on  King  James's  "Proclamation  for 
Greevances  to  the  Parliament"  (Calderwood  vii,  pp.  458-460) 
is  perhaps  worth  recording  here: — "This  was  a  plain  invasion 
of  civil  liberty,  as  is  very  ordinary  when  religious  liberties  are 
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invaded,  and  probably  this  was  designed  to  bar  applications 
from  ministers  and  others  who  were  aggrieved  at  the  Perth 
articles,  the  main  business  of  the  Parliament  being  to  approve 
these." 

It  was  Duncan  who  " subscribed  and  presented"  the 
Ministers'  Supplication  to  the  Clerk  Register  in  1621  (Calder- 
wood  vii,  p.  464).  After  following  in  the  main  Calderwood's 
narrative,  Wodrow  adds  this  reflection:  "All  I  remark  on  this 
part  of  his  sufferings  is  that  the  Governors  of  the  Council  in 
the  period  are  more  moderate  than  either  King  or  High  Com- 
mission to  Nonconformist  Ministers." 

Duncan's  "Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews" 
(Calderwood  vii,  564)  is  another  well-known  example  of  his 
vigorous  and  incisive  style.  On  the  ninth  page  of  the  M.S. 
Life,  Wodrow  introduces  it  as  follows: — 

"Let  me  only  remark  two  things  which  Mr.  Calderwood 
notices  as  going  before  it,  though  I  do  not  [think]  there  was 
much  if  any  connection  betwixt  them. 

"The  one  is  that  at  the  Diocesian  synod  holden  at  St. 
Andrews  October,  1622 — That  no  minister  preach  any  other 
doctrine  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sabbath  save  upon  the 
Catechism.  This  Mr.  Calderwood  says  was  a  point  of 
conformity  to  the  King's  directions  given  to  preachers  in 
England.  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  say  anything  against 
catachetical  doctrine.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  French 
church,  and  is  so  yet,  and  the  Dutch  Church  preach  still 
upon  some  head  of  the  catechism  in  the  afternoons,  and  I 
wish  there  were  more  direct  preaching  from  the  Scriptures 
upon  the  subject  of  our  excellent  catechism.  But  in  fact 
in  England  and  in  many  places  in  Scotland  also,  this  turned 
in  time  of  our  first  Prelacy  to  the  neglect  of  afternoon  ser- 
mons, and  a  bare  examination  on  the  catechism  for  a  little 
time,  and  so  the  rest  of  the  Lord's  Day  was  spent  in  too 
many  places  on  Footballs  and  other  diversions. 

"The  other  is  a  letter  that  came  down  from  the  King  to 
the  Council  of  Bishops  read  Nov.  14  this  year.  Therein  he 
declared   that  'howbeit  for  certain  causes  of  estate  he  had 
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given  toleration  or  freedom  to  some  imprisoned  Papists  in 
England,  yet  it  was  never  his  mind  to  give  liberty  of  conscience 
to  Papists,  far  less  occasion  to  Puritans  thereby  to  repine 
against  his  laws;  and  therefore  it  was  his  will  that  the  law 
should  be  put  in  execution  without  delay  against  both  Papists 
and  Puritans,  that  both  be  made  obedient  to  the  laws." 

"This  Declaration  of  the  King,"  Wodrow  goes  on  to  say, 
"was  satisfying  to  papists  and  occasion  was  taken  from  the 
fact  of  the  King's  liberating  of  Papists  in  England  to  argue 
against  the  King's  words,  to  put  the  laws  in  operation  against 
Papists  and  to  look  [for]  favours  when  no  way  to  be  expected 
for  Puritans.  So  Mr.  Duncan  reasons  in  this  letter  to  the 
primate  only  upon  the  favour  shown  to  Papists  contrary  to 
the  King's  word  in  his  letter  which  came  down  four  weeks 
after  his  letter  which  I  now  give." 

Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 

My  Lord. — It  might  be  supposed  that  I,  having  been  so 
many  years  under  sentence  of  banishment  and  imprisonment, 
I  might  now  at  last,  in  my  old  age,  look  for  some  pity  and 
ease;  and  so  meikle  the  rather  that  favours  are  now  extended 
to  the  enemies  of  the  truth  and  Estate,  commandment  being 
given  to  set  them  at  large  out  of  their  wards  and  prisons. 
We  that  are  Christ's  servants  and  ministers  then  might  be 
worthily  blamed  if  we  expected  less  than  these  have  already 
obtained.  I  must  therefore  request  that  now  at  last  it  would 
please  you  not  to  trouble  altho  I  go  and  serve  my  Master  in 
that  calling  he  has  set  me  in.  King  Adonibezeck's  judgment 
should  affray  merciless  souls.  Hall-Binks  are  slidderie,  you 
know,  and  earthly  courts  are  kittle;  and  King's  minions  are 
set  upon  high  shelves,  but  slippery  and  dangerous.  I  have 
seen  one  right  high  mounted  in  your  room  and  course  who  got 
a  foul  and  shameful  fall.*  Pity  your  poor  soul,  and  look  up 
to  Him  that  can  do  this,  the  Mightiest.  I  beseech  you 
remember  you  have  overthrown  my  poor  estate;  but  what 
reck  of  that  ?    You  have  hindered  God's  work  to  be  done  of 


*The  reference  is  obviously  to  Bishop  Adamson. 
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many  and  in  many  places.  The  Lord  of  Heaven  give  you 
remorse.  I  beseech  you,  as  you  tender  your  own  salvation, 
play  no  more  the  burriour  (i.e.  executioner)  upon  your  breth- 
ren: that  is  the  devil's  part.  Return,  amend,  and  disappoint 
many.  If  you  pertain  to  God,  these  lines  (m.s.  thir  lynes) 
will  do  you  no  ill.     God  make  you  seek  mercy  and  amend. 

Yours  to  be  commanded  in  all  good, 

Andr.  Duncan, 
Minister  of  Christ's  Church  at  Crail. 
Anstruther,  23rd  of  October,  1622. 

I  beseech  you  for  an  answer  with  the  bearer. 

"The  Archbishop/'  Wodrow  goes  on  to  say,  " wrote  as 
follows  at  the  foot  of  Mr.  Duncan's  letter,  and  sent  it  back 
to  him.  It  was  an  evidence  of  his  temper,  that  he  wrote  not 
in  harsher  terms.  But  Mr.  Duncan  was  now  among  the 
eldest  ministers  in  the  Church :  his  freedoms  were  known  and 
he  was  in  good  reputation.  'Brother — I  am  sorry  to  see 
you  insist  in  your  follies.  Our  kirk  has  not  need  of  such 
spirits,  especially  at  this  time.  You  shall  do  well  to  be  quiet, 
lest  you  fall  into  the  hands  of  worse  burriours  than  I  have 
been.  I  mind  to  die  without  remorse  for  any  thought  or 
deed  I  ever  did  or  kythed  to  you  or  any  of  the  brethern.  I 
return  you  your  own  letter  to  feed  upon.     Farewell." 

The  high  ecclesiastic  who,  by  Wodrow's  own  admission 
— Calderwood  calls  him  hard-hearted — let  Mr.  Duncan 
off  so  easily  on  this  occasion  was  John  Spottiswoode,  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  and  Primate  of  Scotland.  Originally 
a  supporter  of  Presbytery,  he  had  been  appointed  to  the 
St.  Andrews  see  in  1615,  the  year  in  which  the  ministers 
were  scandalized  by  the  introduction  of  an  organ  into  the 
royal  chapel  at  Holyrood.  As  Archbishop  he  had,  in  1618, 
procured  the  sanction  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  more  recently 
(1621)  the  ratification  of  Parliament,  for  the  notorious  Perth 
Articles;  and  in  dealing  with  recalcitrant  ministers  he  had 
shown  great  zeal  in  exalting  the  royal  authority  over  what  he 
considered  their  petty  scruples.     It  was  this  that  drew  on 
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him  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Andrew  Duncan,  as  expressed  in  the 
letter  quoted  above.  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  lived  to  be 
a  witness  of  the  riot  in  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  on  23rd  July, 
1637,  when  Jenny  Geddes  threw  her  famous  stool.  On  that 
occasion  he  is  said  to  have  lamented  that  one  day  had 
" thrown  down"  all  the  work  he  had  done  in  thirty  years. 

But  Duncan's  end  was  now  at  hand.  On  27th  March, 
1625,  King  James  died;  and  remembering  that  one  of  the 
Perth  Articles  had  imposed  on  the  ministers  the  observance 
of  Easter  Day,  the  historian  Calderwood  piously  and  grate- 
fully records  that  "The  Lord  removed  him  out  of  the  way 
fourteen  days  before  the  Easter  communion."  Next  year 
Andrew  Duncan  died  also.  Wodrow's  account  of  his  life 
concludes  with  these  words:  "I  have  wrote  out  no  more 
about  Mr.  Duncan,  only  Mr.  Row  says,  'the  Lord,  after 
many  great  persecutions  and  troubles  at  home,  and  long 
banishment  out  of  the  King's  Dominions  in  France,  took  him 
to  himself  in  the  year  1626.'  " 

Before  he  died  he  seems  to  have  made  a  will,  which  I 
now  proceed  to  transcribe  in  full.  It  was  an  appropriate 
ending  of  his  life,  as  it  will  also  be  of  this  paper.  The  copy 
which  has  come  into  my  hands,  and  which  is  a  very  beautiful 
specimen  of  calligraphy,  written  on  parchment,  shows  by  its 
water-mark  that  it  was  made  in  the  reign  of  George  III, 
probably  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
bears  the  original  date  14th  April,  1626,  but  is  without 
signature.  On  inquiring  at  the  Register  House  in  Edinburgh, 
I  was  informed  by  my  friend  and  former  colleague  Mr.  R.  K. 
Hannay,  Curator  of  the  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Depart- 
ment, that  no  trace  of  such  a  will  could  be  found  there. 
Duncan  is  known  to  have  spent  the  last  part  of  his  life,  after 
leaving  Kilrenny,  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  where  the  story 
goes  that  he  was  " almost  miraculously"  relieved  in  the  midst 
of  great  pecuniary  difficulties  "by  an  unknown  lady."  In 
that  case  he  would  obviously  have  nothing  to  leave.  Mr. 
Hannay  is  of  opinion  that  the  document  which  I  now  quote 
would  not  by  itself  be  suitable  for  registration,  as  there  was 
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no  legacy  duty  to  be  levied  or  any  executry.  Wills  involving 
only  small  sums  would  not  come  up  to  the  Commissary. 
In  any  case  there  is  no  trace  of  Duncan's  testament  in  the 
Edinburgh  or  St.  Andrews  commissariat,  which  would  cover 
the  whole  east  coast  from  Montrose  southwards,  except  the 
small  slice  of  Brechin.  There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility 
that,  as  the  will  seems  to  have  been  made  at  Berwick,  it  may 
have  been  registered  in  England;  and  I  ought  to  add  that  Mr. 
Hannay  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  this  testament 
may  be  "a  purely  religious  and  sentimental  exercise." 

Those  who  have  followed  the  account  of  Andrew  Duncan's 
career  will  at  all  events  agree  that  it  is  a  highly  characteristic 
document,  couched  in  stately  and  "measured  Scottish  prose, 
and  redolent  of  the  fervent  piety  and  the  sure  conviction  of 
orthodoxy  that  had  sustained  him  through  life.  Amid  much 
" suffering"  he  had  "preserved  his  testimony,"  and  had  "held 
his  course  to  heaven,"  and  his  "testament"  will  show  that 
when  he  came  to  die  he  had  his  eyes  still  steadily  fixed  on 
the  "scheme  of  salvation"  which  had  been  his  inspiration  and 
his  guide. 

W.  Peterson 

The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Mr.  Andrew  Duncan, 
Minister  of  Crail,  14th  Apryle,  1626:— 

I,  Andrew  Duncan,  a  sinful  wight,  Christ's  unworthie 
Minister,  in  his  glorious  gospel,  being  sickly  and  weakly, 
worn  with  years  and  heavyness  of  heart  in  this  pilgramedge, 
and  being  now  weary  of  this  loathsome  prison,  and  body  of 
death,  because  of  sin,  and  having  received  sundrie  advertise- 
ments, and  summonds  of  my  Master  to  flitt  out  of  this 
uncouth  country  the  region  of  death,  home  to  my  native 
land;  And  now  sitting  upon  the  Prisondoor  threshold  ready 
to  obey,  waiting  till  the  last  messenger  be  sent  to  convey  me 
home  to  that  glorious  palace  even  the  heavenly  Hierusalem, 
that  I  may  enter  unto  possession  of  my  heretage,  even  that 
glorious  kingdom  of  eternity  whilk  Christ  came  down  from 
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Heaven  to  conquess  to  me,  and  then  went  up  to  prepare  and 
possess  it  in  my  name  as  my  attourney  untill  it  pleased  his 
Majestie  to  take  me  thither  that  I  may  in  my  own  person 
possess  it.  I  set  down  the  declaratione  of  my  Latter  will, 
concerning  these  things  which  God  had  lent  me  in  this  world, 
in  manner  following :  First,  As  touching  myself  body  and  soul, 
my  soul  I  leave  to  Christ  Jesus  who  gave  it,  and  when 
it  was  lost  redeemed  it:  That  he  may  send  his  holy  Angels 
to  transport  it  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  there  to  enjoy  all 
happiness  and  contentment.  And  as  for  this  fraill  body  I 
commend  it  to  the  grave,  there  to  sleep  and  rest  as  in  a  sweet 
bed  until  the  day  of  refreshment,  when  it  shall  be  re-united 
to  the  soul,  and  shall  be  set  down  at  the  table  with  the  holy 
Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and  Apostles,  Yea  shall  be  placed  on 
the  throne  with  Christ  and  get  on  the  crown  of  glory  upon 
my  head.  As  to  the  Children  whom  God  hath  given  me 
(for  which  I  thank  his  Majestie)  I  leave  them  to  his  providence 
to  be  governed  and  cared  for  by  him  beseeching  [him]  to  be 
their  tutor  curator  and  agent  in  all  their  adoes:  Yea  and  a 
Father,  and  that  he  would  lead  them  so  by  his  gracious 
Spirit  through  this  evil  world  that  they  may  be  profitable 
instruments  both  in  Kirk  and  Commonwealth  to  set  out  his 
glory:  beseeching  them  on  the  other  part  (as  they  would 
have  God's  blessing  and  mine  in  all  their  affairs)  to  set  him 
before  their  eyes,  and  to  walk  in  his  ways,  living  peaceably 
in  his  fear  in  all  humility  and  meekness  with  all  those  they 
have  adoe  with,  holding  their  course  to  heaven,  and  comforting 
themselves  with  the  fair  to  look  and  glorious  heretage  whilk 
Christ  hath  conquessed  to  them,  and  to  all  that  love  him: 
Under  God  I  leave  Mr.  John  Duncan,  my  eldest  son,  to  be 
tutor  to  my  youngest  daughter  Bessie  Duncan  his  youngest 
sister  to  take  a  care  of  her,  and  to  see  that  all  turnes  go  right, 
touching  both  her  person  and  geir,  my  exeqrs.  I  leave  my 
three  sons,  Mr.  John,  William,  and  David,  to  do  my  turnes 
after  me,  and  to  put  in  practice  my  directions,  requesting 
them  to  be  good  and  comfortable  to  their  sisters,  but  chiefly 
to  the  two  that  are  at  home  as  they  would  have  God's  blessing 
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and  mine.  As  concerning  my  temporall  goods  the  bag- 
gadge  and  clathrie  of  the  earth,  as  I  have  gotten  them  in  the 
world  of  God's  liberal  hand  so  I  leave  them  behind  me  in  the 
world,  giving  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  unto  my 
Heavenly  Father  for  so  long  and  comfortable  a  lone  of  the 
samen. 
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Silenced  are  mirth  and  song,  for  night  grows  old, 
And  from  my  window  towards  the  stars  I  lean 
To  drink  God's  air  that  sparkling  clear  and  clean 

Seems  fragrant  lily-scented.     Fold  on  fold 

The  sheltering  clouds  of  dawn  brood,  lined  with  gold, 
O'er  the  deep  slumbering  town.     That  grim  machine 
To  grind  men's  souls  is  hushed.     A  glimmering  screen 

Of  frost  lies  on  the  grass.     All  silent,  cold, 

Earth  dreams  of  day,  whose  sacrificial  fire 
Will  waken  her  once  more  to  hope  and  life. 
Alone,  apart  from  all,  I  steal  this  hour 

Of  mystic  peace,  and,  born  of  my  desire, 

Pure  yearnings  live  that  shrink  from  day  and  strife — 
So  exquisite  and  frail  their  budding  flower. 

Marian  Osborne 
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THE  DESTINIES  OF  THE  STARS. 

By  Svante  Arrhenius  (authorized  translation  from  the  Swedish  by  J.  E. 
Fries).     Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  xvii+256  pp.     $1.50. 

A  century  ago  astronomical  speculation  hardly  extended  beyond  the 
confines  of  our  solar  system  and  attention  was  largely  directed  to  explaining 
the  motions  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites  in  terms  of  Newton's  con- 
ception of  universal  gravitation.  It  is  true  that  Kant  and  Laplace  had 
advanced  their  remarkable  hypotheses  in  an  attempt  to  explain  the  origins 
of  our  solar  system,  but  methods  of  observation  had  not  yet  advanced 
sufficiently  to  enable  astronomers  to  extend  these  speculations  to  the 
stellar  universe. 

The  last  quarter  century  has  witnessed  remarkable  developments  in  astron- 
omy, comparatively  few  of  which  have  become  known  to  the  general  public. 
The  problem  of  planetary  motions  may  now  be  regarded  as  completely 
solved.  The  modern  telescope  has  enabled  us  to  plumb  the  universe  to 
its  outermost  limits.  The  permanent  records  of  the  heavens  made  possible 
by  the  introduction  of  photography  have  furnished  us  with  material  for 
constructing  a  theory  of  the  entire  stellar  universe  and  of  the  probable 
origin  of  our  own  solar  system. 

The  story  of  these  remarkable  developments  is  related  in  popular  style 
in  the  work  before  us,  "  The  Destinies  of  the  Stars,"  by  Dr.  Svante  Arrhen- 
ius, President  of  the  Nobel  Institute,  Stockholm.  After  a  preliminary 
chapter  on  the  "  Origin  of  Star- Worship,"  the  writer  embarks  on  a  dis- 
cussion on  "  The  Riddle  of  the  Milky  Way  "  in  the  light  of  most  recent 
astronomical  investigation.  The  writer  considers  the  Milky  Way  to 
have  been  originally  an  immense  spiral  nebula  resulting  from  the  collision 
of  two  gas-clouds.  In  the  course  of  time  most  of  the  gaseous  matter 
condensed  into  the  innumerable  stars  which  the  modern  telescope  reveals. 
Qf  special  interest  is  an  account  of  the  probable  climatic  condition  of  the 
planets.  The  case  of  the  Earth  is  first  dealt  with  and  the  relationship  of 
climate  and  topography  is  discussed  at  considerable  length.  From  our 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  and  water  vapour 
on  radiation  from  the  Sun,  the  author  makes  important  deductions  as 
to  the  climatic  conditions  prevailing  on  the  various  members  of  the  planetary 
system.  It  appears  necessary  to  entirely  revise  our  ideas  of  Mars  and 
the  possibility  of  its  being  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings.  The  mean 
summer  temperature  at  the  equator  is  deduced  to  be  about  — 17F.  The 
so-called  "  canals  "  are  cracks  or  fissures  in  the  Martian  crust.  Water 
exists  on  the  planet,  as  the  presence  of  polar  ice-caps  indicates — also 
in  the  form  of  shallow  seas  interconnected  by  the  above-mentioned  fissures 
or  "  canals  "  of  small  depth.     Seasonal  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the 
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latter  are  accounted  for  by  the  formation  of  salt  deposits  during  the 
Martian  summer  and  the  effect  of  drifting  sand  covering  the  ice  formed 
during  the  winter.  In  such  a  desolate  climate  it  is  impossible  that  even 
the  lowest  form  of  animal  life  can  exist. 

Of  the  minor  planets  Venus  alone  possesses  a  climate  capable  of  support- 
ing low  forms  of  life.  The  average  temperature  is  calculated  to  be  about 
117°F.  The  atmosphere  contains  enormous  masses  of  water  vapour  so 
that  everything  is  dripping  wet,  while  the  temperature  near  the  poles 
is  not  so  high  as  to  prevent  a  luxurious  vegetation.  It  would  seem  that 
conditions  on  Venus  are  now  similar  to  those  existing  on  the  earth  many 
millions  of  years  ago,  while  in  the  desolation  of  Mars  we  may  read  the 
distant  future  of  our  own  planet. 

L.  V.  K. 

CAMBRIDGE  ESSAYS  ON  EDUCATION. 

Edited  by  A.  C.  Benson,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  Master  of  Magdalene  College; 
with  an  introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce,  O.M.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1917.     7s.  6d.  net. 

The  conclusion  of  the  war  has  brought  with  it  other  problems  besides 
the  restoration  of  international  relations  on  a  new  footing.  Each  indi- 
vidual nation  will  have  to  set  its  own  house  in  order,  and  no  one  can  resist 
the  pressing  call  for  a  reconsideration  of  social  and  political  questions. 

In  the  case  of  England  and  the  British  Empire,  the  problem  of  education 
will  have  a  prominent  place,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  that  our  educa- 
tionists are  fully  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  The  present 
book  bears  witness  to  the  quickening  of  interest  in  this  subject.  It  is  a 
collection  of  essays  on  various  aspects  of  education;  all  the  writers  are  men 
of  eminence  and  well  qualified  to  speak  in  virtue  of  their  experience  as 
well  as  their  attainments.  The  result,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  most 
welcome  and  useful  addition  to  our  educational  literature.  Every  single 
one  of  the  eleven  essays  ought  to  be  thoroughly  studied  by  teachers.  If 
we  may  be  allowed  to  select  one  from  the  others  as  deserving  special 
attention,  it  is  the  essay  by  W.  Bateson  on  The  Place  of  Science  in 
Education.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  scientific  men  frequently 
have  a  broader  outlook  and  a  more  enlightened  conception  of  education 
than  any  of  the  other  classes  of  writers  who  contribute  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  successful  methods  in 
education,  as  in  other  things,  are  based  upon  experience,  which  is  an 
essential  element  in  scientific  training.  The  resolute  rejection  of  authority, 
of  which  Mr.  Bateson  speaks  (p.  140),  is  not  a  universal  attribute  of  the 
teacher. 

There  are  few  subjects  about  which  there  are  so  many  misunderstandings 
as  education,  few  subjects  about  which  the  man  of  more  than  average 
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intelligence,  who  has  had  no  practical  experience  of  teaching,  is  more 
likely  to  hold  crude  and  erroneous  opinions.  Many  of  these,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  corrected  by  the  study  of  this  book.  The  reader  will  find 
many  brief  sentences  pregnant  with  important  truths;  sometimes  the 
sentence  may  be  a  quotation,  as  in  the  case  of  Turing's  definition  of  educa- 
tion (p.  172),  or  Faguet's  description  of  literature  (p.  104),  or  the  extract 
from  Peabody,  on  p.  81;  at  other  times  it  may  be  the  essayist's  own  con- 
tribution. We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  national  backwardness  in  the 
world  of  thought  is  frankly  admitted;  more  recognition  for  intellectual 
merit  is  something  definite  to  strive  for.  The  fate  of  a  Burns  or  a  Milton 
has  been  repeated  many  times  in  the  case  of  gifted  men  in  other  fields 
of  art  and  learning.  The  remark  of  Bishop  Creighton  is  quoted  on  p.  13; 
"  An  Englishman  not  only  has  no  ideas;  he  hates  an  idea  when  he  meets 
one."  Viscount  Bryce,  in  his  introduction,  speaks  with  more  moderation: 
"  There  has  been  a  drifting  away  from  that  respect  for  learning  which  was 
strong  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  lasted  down  into  the  eighteenth  century." 
Dean  Inge  finds  that  pupils  imbibe  no  respect  for  intellectual  values  at 
home,  and  find  none  among  their  school-fellows  (p.  23,  see  too  p.  30). 
Another  essayist  not  only  speaks  in  a  similar  strain,  but  adds:  "  Of  late 
things  have  become  worse.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
perfunctory  and  superficial  acquaintance  with  recent  scientific  discovery 
was  not%  unusual  among  the  upper  classes,  and  the  scientific  world  was 
occasionally  visited  even  by  the  august.  These  slender  connections  have 
long  since  withered  away"  (pp.  122, 123).  All  this  quite  agrees  with  what 
we  have  ourselves  observed  Among  the  points  which  we  consider  as  deserving 
to  be  carefully  weighed,  we  have  noted  the  following :  literary  studies  as  an  an- 
tidote to  excessive  commercialism  (pp.  17,30);  the  debasing  of  our  language 
by  "  rubbishy  'newspapers  "  (p.  30);  the  starving  of  the  spiritual  nature 
as  a  possible  cause  of  social  unrest  (p.  33);  the  subordination  in  our  educa- 
tion of  the  element  of  pure  and  simple  enjoyment  (p.  42);  education  as 
an  effective  force  in  linking  nations  together  (p.  94) ;  the  insistence  on  the 
essential  fact  of  the  diversity  of  faculties  and  interests  in  the  schoolboy 
(p.  124);  and  the  desirability  of  regular  reading  lessons  (pp.  46,  47).  The 
idea  that  Mathematics  should  be  treated  as  a  subject  which  need  not, 
except  in  special  cases,  be  carried  beyond  the  rudiments  (p.  143),  is  one 
which  the  present  writer  has  sometimes  ventured  to  advocate;  it  would 
give  great  relief  to  the  educational  time-table,  and  would  do  no  harm  so 
far  as  we  can  see.  The  following  sentence  also,  disquieting  though  it  is, 
tells  us  a  truth  which  must  be  faced:  "  Uncomfortable  as  the  reflection 
may  be,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  countries  in  which  science  has 
already  attained  the  greatest  influence  and  recognition  in  public  affairs, 
are  Germany  and  Japan,  where  the  opinions  of  the  ignorant  are  not  in- 
vited" (p.  131). 
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There  is  never  likely  to  be  universal  agreement  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. It  goes  without  saying,  therefore,  that  the  book  appears  to  us  to 
have  some  weak  points.  The  school  is  assumed  in  most  cases  to  be  an 
English  public  school;  the  secondary  schools  and  the  large  day  schools, 
such  as  Manchester  Grammar  School,  need  in  some  particulars  different 
treatment.  For  instance,  in  the  essay  on  Religion  at  School,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  schoolmaster  makes  the  religious  training  of  his  pupils  a  part  of 
his  duty,  for  which  he  is  recommended  to  fortify  himself  by  a  course  of 
Harnack  amongst  other  things.  It  is  in  this  essay  that  we  find  one  of  the 
few  cases  where  the  writer  supports  a  view  which  is  absolutely  rejected  by 
another  essayist  (compare  p.  60  with  p.  135).  Another  defect  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  having  attained  mature  years,  the  writers  have  a  tendency  to 
assume  that  education  everywhere  is  following  the  lines  familiar  to  their 
boyish  experience.  It  is  impossible  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  develop- 
ments which  are  proceeding  in  different  institutions;  the  present  writer 
feels  that  he  is  handicapped  in  a  similar  way.  We  venture  to  refer  in  this 
connection  to  the  repeated  allusions  to  the  need  of  more  English  teaching 
in  schools  (pp.  30,  45, 118) .  Surely  there  are  few  English  schools  nowadays 
which  deserve  this  reproach.  The  quality  of  the  English  teaching  is,  of 
course,  another  question.  We  find  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nowell  Smith 
(p.  118)  quite  beside  the  point;  perhaps  he  will  admit  this  if  he  inverts 
his  question  and  asks:  "  How  rare  has  been  the  power  or  even,  apparently, 
the  desire  of  a  Napier  or  a  Raleigh,  ,or  a  Ker,  to  carry  the  flower  of  his 
English  culture  into  the  fields  of  classical  study  ?  "  We  are  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  the  essayists  to  add  a  Latin  quotation:  Quam  quisque 
norit  artem  in  hac  se  exerceat.  Another  weakness  which  we  imagine  we 
detect  is  a  subordination  of  practical  points  of  view.  Among  these 
we  reckon  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  bulk  of  our  secondary 
schools.  We  wonder  how  many  Englishmen  are  aware  that  the  subjects 
to  be  taught  at  these  schools  are,  or  were  till  recently,  laid  down  by  a  Board 
called  the  Charity  Commissioners.  Of  course,  they  require  Parliamentary 
sanction  for  their  schemes,  but  this  is  mostly  a  mere  matter  of  form.  The 
executive  committee  who  administer  the  schemes  are  mostly  men  locally 
prominent,  who  know  hardly  more  about  education  than  they  do  about 
commanding  a  British  division  at  the  front.  We  say  this  without  any 
disparagement  of  their  personal  qualities  and  abilities.  If  the  secondary 
education  of  the  country  were  controlled  by  a  board  of  men  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  authors  of  these  essays,  we  might  confidently  look  forward 
to  better  results.  Another  of  these  practical  matters  is  that  the  school- 
master's career  must  be  put  on  a  better  financial  footing  if  satisfactory 
progress  is  to  be  made.  Not  only  do  the  secondary  schools  come  off 
rather  badly  in  the  book,  but  the  higher  education  of  the  Universities  does 
not  receive  much  discussion.     We  hope  this  is  not  because  the  writers 
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think  that  no  reform  is  needed  there.  We  take  exception  to  the  name  of 
Classical  Greats  given  to  a  well-known  final  examination  at  Oxford  (p.  139) ; 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  officially  entitled  to  this  name  or  not,  but  we 
think  that  it  is  time  that  the  examination,  as  at  present  constituted, 
should  be  abolished;  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  serious  draw- 
backs to  educational  progress.  The  reason  for  the  surprising  develop- 
ment of  modern  language  studies  at  Oxford  appears  to  us  to  he  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  more  practical  methods  employed;  the  same  methods  may 
prove  equally  efficacious  in  the  Classical  field.  If  the  ordinary  University 
activities  are  thus  left  without  special  treatment,  still  more  is  this  the 
case  with  post-graduate  work,  with  the  claims  of  which  it  is  desirable  to 
familiarize  the  public  mind  at  once.  When  we  hear  enthusiasts  advo- 
cate— and  they  are  doing  so  with  increasing  urgency — that  a  bright  boy 
should  have  opportunities  to  pass  from  a  board  school  to  a  grammar  school 
and  ultimately  to  a  University,  what  do  they  propose  that  he  should  do 
when  he  arrives,  full  of  honours,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  regular  University 
course  ?  Do  they  think  that  they  can  safely  leave  him  at  that  point  to 
compete  with  the  army  of  respectable  mediocrities  in  the  occupation  of 
place-hunting  ? 

We  had  jotted  down  one  or  two  other  points  to  which  we  wished  to 
draw  attention,  but  we  are  afraid  we  have  already  exceeded  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  review  article. 

S.  B.  S. 
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OUR  FUTURE  IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

A  NATION  IN  A  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
BRITISH  NATIONS 

A  BOOK  under  the  title  of  "The  New  Era" in  Canada' ' 
is  being  given  wide  circulation  throughout  the  Domin- 
ion. It  is  a  collection  of  essays  or  articles  by  some  fifteen 
individuals  upon  subjects  of  public  interest. 

Amongst  the  articles  is  one  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Dafoe,  Managing  Editor  of  the  Free  Press  of  this  City,  which 
proposes  that  the  future  of  Canada  and  the  other  Dominions 
shall  be  that  of  independent  states  in  an  alliance  under  a 
common  Crown. 

The  future  of  Canada  in  the  British  Empire  is  a  matter 
that  will  appeal  to  the  great  majority  of  the  readers  of  the 
book  and  to  the  world  at  large  and  more  particularly  to  the 
people  of  Canada.  I  may  be  pardoned,  therefore,  if  I  offer 
a  contribution  to  the  discussion. 

The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Dafoe's  article  seems 
to  set  forth  concisely  his  ideal  as  to  the  future  of  the  British 
Empire :  — 

Canada,  a  nation  with  full  sovereign  powers,  to  be  linked  in  a 
perpetual  alliance  with  the  other  British  Nations  on  terms  of  equality 
under  a  common  Croimi  with  a  common  citizenship. 

With  reference  to  this  quotation  I  desire  to  submit  the 
following  questions : — 

1.  What  is  meant  by  "a  nation  with  full  sovereign 
powers,  etc., under  a  common  Crown?" 

So  far  as  I  know  or  can  understand,  the  King  (or  the 
" Crown"  in  that  sense)  exercises  no  judicial  or  legislative 
power  whatever.  The  \ ( Crown  "  to  which  we  all  owe  allegiance 
is  the  "Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  the 
supreme  governing  Parliament  of  the  British  Empire,  com- 
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posed  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  King,  and  with  the  elected  House  of  Commons  as 
the  real  governing  body;  and  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
servant  and  representative  of  the  people  who  elect  its 
members.  So  that  eventually  the  " Crown' '  to  which  we 
all  owe  allegiance  is  the  "  people  "  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
_And  herein  lies  a  defect  in  our  present  state.  If  that  "  Crown  " 
could  be  enlarged  so  that  it  would  mean  the  "  people"  of  the 
British  Empire  by  giving  to  all  the  people  of  that  Empire, 
so  far  as  possible,  direct  representation  in  the  supreme  govern- 
ing Parliament  we  would  indeed  be  a  body  of  nations  (though 
not  each  clothed  with  full  sovereign  power)  under  a  common 
"Crown,"  which  "Crown"  would  be  ourselves,  collectively 
asserting  through  that  Parliament  the  will  of  ourselves, 
collected  and  organized  into  one  Great  State  or  Common- 
wealth of  British  people. 

To  what  is  it  that  we  really  owe  allegiance  and  really 
give  allegiance  ?  It  is  not  to  a  common  Crown,  if  that 
means  the  King  personally,  although  our  oaths  of  allegiance 
swear  us  to  allegiance  to  King  George  V.  They  would  be 
truer  in  form  if  they  swore  us  to  allegiance  to  our  country. 
We  owe  allegiance  to,  and  give  allegiance  to  a  common 
cpuntry,  to  a  common  national  imperial  history  and  develop- 
ment, to  a  common  language,  to  a  common  democratic  form 
of  government  and  democratic  ideals,  to  the  evolution  and 
present  organization  of  certain  people  into  one  great  world 
power  in  the  number  of  great  world  powers,  in  a  word  we 
owe  and  give  allegiance  to  our  country  which  is  ourselves 
as  a  people  organized  into  one  great  self-governing  state  or 
Empire  much  more  than  to  any  "common  Crown"  in  the 
sense  of  a  king  or  even  a  parliament. 

2.  How  can  you  have  a  number  of  "nations  with  full 

sovereign  powers  linked  in  perpetual  alliance on 

terms  of  equality  under  a  common  ' Crown?"  or  linked  in 
any  other  way  in  a  perpetual  alliance  ? 

I  cannot  imagine  such  a  conglomeration.  Can  each  of 
these  proposed  independent  nations  declare  war  and  make 
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peace  on  its  own  behalf  ?  Can  any  one  of  them  declare  war 
upon  any  other  of  them  ?  What  flag  will  they  adopt  as  the 
emblem  of  their  nationhood?  Of  what  country  will  their 
people  be  citizens  or  by  what  name  will  those  citizens  be 
known  ?  Can  they  make  what  treaties  they  like  ?  Enter 
into  such  alliances  as  they  like  ?  Even  hostile  to  each  other  ? 
Surely  the  right  to  declare  war  and  make  peace  is  the  right 
of  an  independent  nation.  Surely  the  right  to  enter  into 
such  treaties  and  alliances  as  they  see  fit  is  included  in  the 
powers  of  an  independent  nation.  And  what  other  nation 
can  have  "full  sovereign  powers"  except  an  independent 
nation  ? 

3.  Does  not  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Dafoe's  view  of  Canada's 
future  in  a  British  Empire  mean  the  dismembering  of  the 
British  Empire  ?  Does  it  not  mean  that  there  shall  be  no 
British  Empire  or  British  Commonwealth  ?  Does  it  not  mean 
that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall  go  back  to  where  they 
were  before  two  hundred  years  ago,  despoiled  of  the  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas  ?  Does  it  not  mean  that  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales  shall  be  a  kingdom — with  Ireland  as  a  thorn  in 
the  side  ?  and  that  Canada  shall  also  be  a  kingdom  ?  and 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  a  kingdom  ?  and  South  Africa 
a  kingdom?  all  under  a  "common  Crown/'  all  independent 
sovereign  states;  but  all  connected  by  a  perpetual  alliance" 
under  a  "Common  Crown."  What  kind  of  an  alliance? 
Shall  it  be  one  in  black  and  white — on  paper  ?  Or  is  it  to  be 
one  of  mutual  aims  and  laws  and  language  ?  the  latter  is  the 
kind  of  an  alliance  that  exists  to-day  between  the  British 
descended  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  one  side  and 
the  people  of  the  British  Empire  including  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  etc.,  on  the  other.  Such  a  proposition  so  far 
as  I  can  understand  it  means,  as  I  said  before,the  dismembering 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  British  Empire,  or  the  British 
Commonwealth,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  British  nations, 
or  by  whatever  name  you  call  it,  is  ended.  ^ 

4.  How  can  a  number  of  nations  with  full  sovereign 
powers  be  linked  in  perpetual  alliance    under    a    common 
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Crown,  no  matter  what  that  "  Crown "  may  be,  unless  that 
"Crown"  is  above  them?  They  can  hardly  be  under  the 
"Crown"  unless  the  "Crown"  is  above  them.  Is  not  the 
idea  of  a  number  of  "nations"  linked  in  perpetual  alliance 
under  a  common  Crown  impossible-  and  absurd,  unless 
you  at  the  same  time  provide  for  this  common "  Crown " 
that  is  to  be  above  them  all  ?  And  if  you  are  going  to  have 
one  common  "Crown"  under  which  they  all  shall  be,  how 
can  they  "each  have  full  sovereign  powers?"  Is  there  not 
such  a  contradiction  of  terms  and  conditions  here  as  no 
reasoning  can  reconcile  ?  How  can  a  number  of  independent 
self-governing  states  or  nations  owe  allegiance  to  a  common 
Crown,  which  "Crown"  is  the  "  Parliament  of  Great  Britain," 
unless  they  remain  subject  to  that  parliament  and  through 
.that  parliament  to  the  people  that  parliament  represents  ? 
Can  it  be  that  the  pill  of  "dismembering  the  British  Empire" 
is  being  sugar-coated  with  the  suggestion  that  Canada  is  to  be 
"a  nation  with  full  sovereign  powers,  etc. — under  a  common 
"Crown?"  And  is  the  sugar  coating  when  examined  found 
to  be  a  fraud,  a  delusion,  an  impossibility  ? 

5.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  those  who  want  an  inde- 
pendent Canada  to  declare  at  once  that  their  ideal  for  Canada 
is  that  Canada  should  become  an  independent  sovereign 
state  or  nation  under  no  "Crown"  or  "parliament"  or 
"people"  except  our  own,  if  that  is  their  intent;  and  that 
Canada  shall  not  take  the  other  course  open  to  her  choice  and 
which  course  if  successfully  followed  puts  us  upon  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
which  would  lead  us  to  demand  direct  representation  for  all 
the  British  people  in  an  Imperial  or  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment to  govern  and  control  affairs  of  Imperial  or  Common- 
wealth concern.  Let  them  be  honest  in  the  matter  and 
declare  their  real  intentions. 

6.  Suppose  the  idea  in  this  quotation  was  carried  out, 
what  would  it  be  right  to  do,  in  case,  after  a  few  years,  Aus- 
tralia demanded  to  withdraw  from  the  alliance  or  South 
Africa  or  Canada  wished  to  withdraw?    Would  it  be  right 
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for  the  other  nations  in  the  alliance  to  oppose  that  with- 
drawal by  force  of  arms,  as  the  Northern  States  did  with  the 
Southern  States  in  1861-1865  ?  Suppose  further  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  withdrawing,  any  one  of  those  "allied"  nations 
"under  a  common  Crown"  wished  to  join  in  alliance  with 
some  other  independent  sovereign  nation,  hostile  to  the  rest 
of  the  alliance,  what  would  the  other  nations  in  the  alliance 
have  the  right  to  do  ?  Just  where  are  we  placed  in  this  alliance 
of  "nation  with  full  sovereign  powers — in  perpetual  alliance 
— under  a  common  Crown?"  Suppose  in  the  event  of  any 
future  war  the  people  of  Canada  or  Australia  or  South  Africa 
wished  to  withdraw  from  the  alliance  and  to  go  into  the 
category  of  neutral  nations;  or  suppose  after  this  present 
war  is  over  they  wish  to  issue,  as  the  United  States  did,  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  adopt  a  new  flag,  and  a  new 
name  for  their  citizens,  what  is  there  in  this  idea  of  our  future 
to  prevent  us  from  doing  so  ?  And  what  right  would  any 
other  member  of  this  proposed  "Alliance"  of  sovereign  nations 
have  to  prevent  us  ? 

7.  Let  us  face  the  issue.  Must  we  have  a  consolidated 
Commonwealth  of  British  nations  as  a  Great  World  powrer, 
governed  and  directed  by  one  central  common  parliament, 
or  other  body,  representative  of  all  parts  of  the  great  Com- 
monwealth, in  its  dealings  as  such  world  power  with  the 
other  world  powers  of  the  earth;  and  with  such  powers  of 
local  self-government  vested  in  the  various  parts  of  that 
Commonwealth  as  it  may  appear  feasible  from  time  to  time 
to  grant;  yet  with  such  powers  of  local  self-government  at 
all  times  subject  to  over-ruling  by  the  central  parliament  or 
authority  in  cases  where  the  proposed  action  of  the  local 
governing  body  may  affect  the  whole  of  the  Commonwealth  ? 
Or  must  we  have  a  dismembering  of  the  British  Empire  or 
Commonwealth;  must  we  have  it  cut  up  into  several  free 
and  totally  independent  self-governing  states  or  nations  with 
different  citizenship  names,  citizenship  rights  and  national 
flags  ?  Shall  there  be  a  Commonwealth  of  British  nations 
with  a  common  British  citizenship,  as  far  as  possible,  of  which 
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every  soul  enjoying  it  may  be  proud  ?  or  shall  there  not 
be  a  Commonwealth  of  British  nations  with  such  a  "  common 
British  citizenship  ?"  I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by 
a  "common  white  citizenship?"  We  have,  both  in  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States,  already  gone  much 
further  than  a  common  white  citizenship. 

Shall  Canada  be  a  British  nation  in  and  part  of  a 
Great  Commonwealth  of  British  nations,  and  shall  the  people 
of  Canada,  both  those  who  are  born  British  citizens  or  those 
who  become  naturalized  from  time  to  time,  continue  to  call 
themselves  British  citizens,  as  by  their  birth,  descent,  lan- 
guage, institutions,  race  and  stock,  or  naturalization  they 
are  entitled  to  call  themselves,  or  shall  we  openly  become  an 
independent  state  (a  republic  no  doubt  would  be  the  name  to 
be  given  to  a  country  with  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment) with  a  new  name  for  its  citizens  and  a  new  flag  to  fly 
over  them  ?  For  surely  we  would  not  in  our  full-fledged  import- 
ance as  an  independent  Republic  continue  to  fly  the  Union 
Jack  as  our  flag. 

The  issue  is  simple;  it  is  open  and  clear.  No  camouflag- 
ing can  conceal  it  from  us. 

Another  quotation  from  Mr.  Dafoe's  article  is  as  follows : — 

There  is  one  simple  touchstone  for  every  scheme  of  Imperial  re- 
organization: Does  it  place  Canadian  lives  and  Canadian  treasure  at 
the  disposal  of  a  body,  legislative  or  executive,  which  the  people  of  Canada 
do  not  control?  If  it  does  it  means  that  Canada  loses  those  elements  of 
nationhood  which  constitute  her  strength  and  becomes,  however  rela- 
tively important,  a  subordinate  part  of  a  newly-constituted  organism. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  add  the  word  " independent' ' 
before  the  word  " nationhood''  and  the  words  "as  a  sovereign 
self-governing  state"  after  it,  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  as  used  by  Mr.  Dafoe.  If  Canada  is  to 
be  built  upon  the  foundation  fact  that  "Canadian  lives  and 
Canadian  treasure"  shall  not  be  at  the  disposal  of  any  "body 
legislative  or  executive"  which  the  people  of  Canada  do  not 
control,  then  there  is  no  chance  for  a  reorganized  British 
Commonwealth  with  Canada  in  it.     Such  a  policy  amounts  to 
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nothing  else  than  a  refusal  to  go  into  a  rearranged  British 
Commonwealth  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  etc.  For  if  we  continue  on  as  part  of  the  British 
Empire  with  these  others,  surely  it  means  that  Canadian  lives 
and  Canadian  treasure  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  joint 
legislative  and  executive  body  that  will  have  evolved  under 
any  new  scheme  for  or  evolution  of  the  Empire.  Those 
following  any  such  selfish  policy  as  he  proposes  must  refuse 
to  go  into  any  reorganization  of  the  Empire  or  even  into 
an  alliance  of  any  kind  unless  Canadian  lives  and  Canadian 
treasure  are  left  under  the  control  of  the  people  of  Canada. 
What  people  or  nation  would  go  into  such  an  alliance  with  the 
people  of  Canada  ?  I  do  not  mean  only  a  trade  or  commercial 
treaty,  but  an  alliance  for  offensive  or  defensive  purposes. 
What  nation  or  people  would  go  into  such  an  alliance  with  us, 
having  as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  the  alliance  the 
provision  that  notwithstanding  the  alliance  the  men  and 
money  of  Canada  would  or  would  not  be  used  in  the  common 
cause  just  as  it  might  be  determined  by  the  people  of  Canada 
from  time  to  time  ?  Much  less  can  there  be  any  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  British  Empire  that  would  provide  for  any  such 
thing.  Why  do  the  supporters  of  such  policy  not  come  out 
openly  and  state  that  they  want  Canada  to  become  an  in- 
dependent sovereign  self-governing  state,  separate  from  the 
British  Empire  ?  In  that  way  only  can  they  obtain  what 
they  propose,  namely,  that  Canadian  lives  and  Canadian 
treasure  must  not  be  at  the  disposal  of  any  body,  legislative 
or  executive,  that  the  people  of  Canada  do  not  control.  To-day 
and  under  our  present  status  in  the  British  Empire  the  lives 
and  treasure  of  Canadians  are,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  such  a 
body  that  the  people  of  Canada  do  not  control.  When  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  declares  war  against  another  nation 
we  are  at  war  with  that  nation;  we  cannot  be  neutral;  and 
Canadian  lives  and  Canadian  treasure  and  the  Canadian 
constitution,  freedom  and  self-governing  powers  are  at  once 
in  jeopardy  on  sea  and  land,  whether  we  send  armies  to  fight 
or  not.     The  supporters  of  the  policy  suggested  do  not  want 
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that  state  of  affairs  to  continue.  A  great  many  people  of 
Canada  do  not  want  that  exact  state  of  affairs  to  continue. 
Many  have  come  to  think  that  we  ought  to  be  represented  upon 
the  supreme  governing  body  and  have  a  vote  and  an  influence 
in  and  upon  the  decision  of  such  questions.  Many  propose 
a  reorganization  of  the  British  Empire  along  those  lines. 
Such  a  reorganization  would  not  leave  the  lives  and  treasure 
of  Canadians  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  people  of 
Canada.  It  would  put  them,  together  with  the  lives  and 
treasure  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of 
Australia  and  South  Africa,  etc.,  at  the  disposal  of  and  under 
the  control  of  the  jointly  representative  body.  But  sup- 
porters of  the  above  policy  do  not  want  such  a  reorganization. 
They  want  Canada  to  become  an  independent  sovereign 
state,  free  from  the  present  or  any  reorganized  British 
Empire;  free  from  alliances  of  any  kind  except  such  we  will 
ourselves  make  after  we  have  issued  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  abrogated  the  British  North  America  Act, 
reorganized  and  re-confederated  the  Provinces  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  given  ourselves  a  new  name,  a  new  citizenship, 
and  a  new  flag.  Perhaps  the  " opportune  moment"  has 
not  yet  arrived  for  the  " meaning"  of  the  policy  above  sug- 
gested to  be  thus  clearly  stated. 

As  an  example  of  what  must  be  done  in  order  to  obtain 
the  status  of  an  independent  sovereign  state  I  would  point 
to  the  following  quotation  from  the  "  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  " : — 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  in  GENERAL  CONGRESS  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  World  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly 
publish  and  declare,  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT  STATES;  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection 
between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved;  and  that,  as  FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT  STATES,  they 
have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish 
commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  INDEPENDENT 
STATES  may  of  right  do. 
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Is  this  what  is  desired  by  those  who  are  constantly  crying 
out  about  Canada  being  an  independent  nation  and  about 
our  parliament  being  a  sovereign  parliament  ?  Or  what  else 
does  all  this  talk  about  sovereign  parliament  and  a  free  nation 
etc.,  mean?  Is  this  what  the  people  of  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  the  British  Isles,  etc.,  want  ?  Let  us  be  honest 
about  it.  If  we,  in  Canada,  wish  to  become  a  sovereign 
state,  let  us  do  so  openly  and  in  a  manly  manner,  with  reasons 
given,  and  with  all  reasonable  and  required  formality.  Let 
us  not  try  to  steal  into  that  position,  nor  to  sneak  into  the 
family  of  independent  nations  and  sovereign  states. 

It  was  the  common  people  of  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  who  gave  their 
lives,  their  wounds,  their  sufferings,  their  sorrows,  their  toil 
and  their  wealth  to  win  the  war  and  to  save  and  protect  their 
British  citizenship  and  free  democratic  British  institutions 
and  liberties.  They  went  into  the  war  as  one  people.  Surely 
the  same  common  people  have  the  right,  now,  to  decide  the 
future  of  the  Empire,  by  their  votes,  if  necessary,  after  the 
issue  has  been  properly  promulgated  and  discussed.  Are  we 
to  remain  a  United  Commonwealth  of  British  Nations  all 
subject  in  the  end  to  a  control  of  a  central  supreme  govern- 
ing body;  or  are  we  to  split  up  into  a  number  of  independent 
sovereign  states  with  sovereign  parliaments  at  Ottawa  ? 
Let  the  people  of  Canada,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned, 
be  heard  from  in  a  proper  manner  as  well  as  the  people  of  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  so  far  as  they  are  concerned;  not 
the  newspapers  of  these  places  only.  Newspaper  editorial 
columns  do  not  always  truly  represent  the  thought  or  wish 
of  the  people.  Let  the  people  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  decide 
this  question  by  their  vote.  It  is  not  a  question  to  be  decided 
for,  or  imposed  upon,  the  people,  by  newspaper  editorial 
writers  or  by  politicians. 

J.  G.  Harvey 
Winnipeg. 


A  TRAVELLER  IN  ENGLAND  AND 

IRELAND  IN  THE  REIGN  OF 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY 

OOME  years  ago  I  picked  up  in  Holland  a  dumpy  vellum- 
bound  duodecimo  written  in  Dutch  and  published  at 
Utrecht  in  1699.  Its  title  (translated)  is  as  follows: — 
"  Remarkable  notes  made  by  a  traveller  through  the  whole  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  years  1697-8."  The 
work  is  anonymous.  There  are  some  indications  that  it  may 
have  appeared  originally  in  French.  The  name  of  the  author 
I  do  not  know,  and  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  From 
internal  evidence  it  appears  that  he  was  attached  to  the 
court  of  King  James  II  of  England  in  the  days  immediately 
preceding  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  man  of  keen  perception 
and  wide  reading,  with  a  sense  (not  a  very  delicate  sense) 
of  humour.  On  the  matters  with  regard  to  which  I  am 
competent  to  check  his  statements  he  is  extraordinarily 
well-informed.  Certainly  his  account  of  the  English  consti- 
tution leaves  nothing  to  desire  in  point  of  accuracy.  Perhaps 
therefore  we  may  be  justified  in  attaching  some  importance 
to  certain  other  matters  which  occupy  his  attention  in  this 
little  treatise.  Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English 
he  has  a  good  deal  to  say.  It  is  principally  on  this  side  that 
his  book  may  be  found  to  be  not  without  interest.  The 
work,  I  should  add,  is  arranged  alphabetically  like  an  ency- 
clopedia. The  words  " England"  and  " English"  are  taken 
first,  rather  out  of  order,  but  the  reader  soon  finds  himself 
in  the  midst  of  Archbishops,  Archdeacons  and  Academies; 
and  so  may  saunter  through  the  alphabet  until  he  reaches 
and  ends  with  "sugar,"  which  in  Dutch  is  spelt  with  a  zed.  The 
entry  under  this  head  runs  thus: — "Sugar — I  do  not  know 
why  people  in  Holland  and  France  say  that  the  English  put 
sugar  in  all  their  food.     I  have  not  observed  it." 
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Now  let  us  recur  to  the  beginning  of  the  book  to  read  the 
character  of  the  English,  or  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  pages 
of  this  very  friendly  critic: — 

"  The  English: — The  inhabitants  of  this  excellent  land  are 
tall,  handsome,  well-built,  with  fair  complexions  and  flaxen 
hair,  agile,  strong,  brave,  deep  thinkers,  pious,  lovers  of  the 
arts,  with  as  good  a  turn  for  the  sciences  as  any  people  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  know  why  one  often  hears  it  said  in  France 
and  elsewhere  that  the  English  are  perfidious.  Strange  that 
they  should  have  such  an  evil  reputation;  they  whose  noble 
natures  cannot  endure  that  two  men  should  fight  without 
equality  of  weapons  whether  for  defence  or  attack.  Anyone 
who  should  think  fit  to  give  another  a  blow  with  a  sword 
or  stick,  when  the  other  had  only  his  hands  to  defend  him, 
would  run  some  risk  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  schoolboys 
and  common  people  of  the  neighbourhood/ ' 

Want  of  politeness,  then  as  now,  was  charged  against 
the  islanders,  the  reason  being,  as  Englishmen  like  to  think : — 

Because  I  cannot  natter  and  speak  fair, 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive  and  cog, 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy. 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live  and  think  no  harm 
But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abused 
By  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks  ? 

Our  author  on  this  point  is  sympathetic.  He  says  that 
the  English  are  charged  with  bad  manners  because  they 
usually  meet  without  bringing  their  hands  to  their  hats, 
and  because  they  have  not  that  superfluity  of  obliging  speeches 
which  flow  from  the  mouths  of  Frenchmen  and  Italians. 

A  few  pages  later  the  writer's  enthusiasm  for  the  English 
character  breaks  out  in  a  veritable  panegyric :  ' '  What  splendid, 
honourable  men  I  know  in  England;  what  composure,  what 
nobility  of  character!  What  uprightness  of  heart!  What 
piety,  what  philanthropy,  etc. !"  All  this  is  very  flattering 
to  the  national  vanity,  but  of  course  our  author  lived  a  long 
time  ago. 
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The  table  manners  of  our  ancestors  perhaps  were  not 
quite  perfect:  "The  English  eat  much  and  at  intervals,  and 
fill  their  pockets  as  well;  but  the  evening  meal  is  of  no  great 
consequence.  They  are  gluttonous  at  morn,  frugal  at  night. 
I  have  always  heard  that  they  are  great  flesh-eaters,  and  so 
I  found  it.  I  have  been  told  of  many  Englishmen  that  they 
have  never  eaten  bread;  indeed  it  is  but  little  eaten. 
From  time  to  time  they  munch  some  crumbled  bread,  while 
they  have  their  mouths  full  of  meat." 

The  general  standard  of  cooking  was  no  better  then  than 
now  (truly  the  English  are  a  conservative  people!):  "Two 
dishes  make  the  meal,  for  example  a  pudding  and  a  piece 
of  roast  beef,  or  a  piece  of  boiled  meat  which  has  been  salted 
some  days  before,  flanked  with  five  or  six  cabbages,  carrots 
or  turnips,  accompanied  by  salt  and  pepper.  Two  such 
dishes  make  the  usual  meal  of  an  honest  gentleman  or  citizen.' ' 

The  pudding,  it  seems,  is  a  national  institution:  "Every 
Englishman  congratulates  himself  on  its  invention.  It  is 
made  in  fifty  different  ways.  The  ingredients  include  milk, 
eggs,  butter,  sugar,  fat  marrow  and  raisins.  It  is  a  veritable 
manna,  but  unlike  the  manna  of  the  wilderness  you  do  not 
grow  tired  of  it.  "Ah !  what  a  splendid  thing  is  an  English 
pudding.  To  come  in  'pudding  time/  that  is  to  say  when  the 
pudding  is  being  served,  is  the  happiest  season  in  the  world." 
The  clergy,  however,  did  not  share  in  the  enjoyment.  One 
recalls  the  chaplain  in  Esmond,  who  "  though  he  loved  pudding, 
as  all  parsons  do,  always  went  away  before  the  custard." 

"At  Christmas  time  every  decent  family  has  its  Christmas 
pie.  To  know  how  to  make  it  is  a  real  science.  It  consists  of 
minced  ox-tongue,  birds'  marrows,  eggs,  sugar,  currants,  lemon 
and  orange  peel  and  various  spices.  Another  concoction  is 
made  with  raisins;  it  is  just  as  good  as  the  pasty,  and  is 
called  plum  porridge." 

From  pudding  to  poetry  is  an  easy  transition:  "The 
English  hold  their  poetry  in  great  esteem.  They  think  their 
language  the  best  in  the  world,  and  have  an  even  better  conceit 
of  their  verses.     They  repeat  or  read  them  in  quite  a  different 
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tone  from  their  ordinary  voice.  You  would  think  that  it  was 
another  person  speaking.  The  voice  becomes  soft  and 
affecting;  the  reader  is  quite  enraptured;  his  face  pales  with 
emotion.' ' 

This  strange  people  is  fond  of  various  sports:  " Besides 
the  usual  games  and  diversions  which  the  English  share  with 
other  European  nations,  as  tennis,  dancing,  going  to  the 
theatre,  etc.,  there  are  others  peculiar  to  themselves,  or  for 
which  they  show  a  greater  taste  than  is  seen  in  other  lands. 
Cock-fighting  is  a  favourite  amusement.  Fights  are  also  got 
up  between  dogs  and  bulls  or  bears,  and  sometimes  between 
bears  and  bulls,  but  they  are  not  so  fierce  as  the  cock-fights. 
Street-fighting  is  a  constant  delight.  If  two  youngsters 
quarrel  in  the  street,  the  passers-by  at  once  make  a  ring  and 
encourage  them  to  come  to  blows.  Thereupon  each  removes 
his  necktie  and  his  coat.  Sometimes  they  strip  to  the  waist. 
Then  the  blows  begin,  usually  directed  to  the  face,  together 
with  kicking  of  shins,  pulling  of  hair,  etc.  If  one  floors  the 
other  he  may  give  him  two  or  three  extra  blows,  not  more. 
During  the  combat  the  spectators  delight  in  spurring  the 
fighters  on,  and  never  separate  them  so  long  as  the  rules  are 
observed.  The  spectators  consist  not  merely  of  other  lads, 
porters,  etc.,  but  also  of  persons  of  standing.  Some  push 
through  the  crowd  to  get  a  good  place;  others  climb  up  the 
shop  windows.  Fathers  and  mothers  look  on  like  the  rest 
and  animate  the  combatants.  Fighting  is  not  so  common 
amongst  grown  men,  but  is  not  infrequent.  In  case  of  a 
quarrel  with  the  coachman  of  a  hired  carriage,  if  challenged 
to  fight,  the  coachman  readily  accepts.  The  fare  lays  aside 
his  sword,  stick,  gloves  and  cravat  in  some  neighbouring  shop, 
and  fights  in  the  manner  above  described.  If  the  driver  is 
soundly  thrashed  (and  this  commonly  happens,  for  a  gentleman 
will  not  engage  in  such  an  encounter  unless  he  thinks  himself 
the  better  man),  the  coachman  gets  his  drubbing  in  lieu  of  pay- 
ment. In  the  contrary  event  the  gentleman  must  pay  the  sum 
in  dispute/ ' 
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"I  have  seen  (our  author  continues)  the  late  Duke  of 
Grafton  thrash  a  cabman  in  the  middle  of  the  Strand.  In 
other  countries  one  strikes  this  sort  of  people  with  a  stick,  and 
sometimes  with  the  flat  of  the  sword;  but  in  England  this  is 
not  done.  One  does  not  use  a  stick  or  sword  against  a  man 
who  is  not  similarly  armed;  and  if  an  unhappy  foreigner  should 
do  such  a  thing  (it  would  never  occur  to  an  Englishman 
to  do  it),  he  would  have  fifty  people  on  him  in  a  twinkling, 
and  would  run  some  risk  of  never  standing  on  his  feet  again. " 

"  Playing  on  the  lute  is  also  a  favourite  diversion  with 
Englishmen,  particularly  in  the  northern  counties.  Bell- 
ringing  is  one  of  their  greatest  delights,  especially  in  the 
country,  but  their  bell-ringing  is  nothing  like  the  ringing  of 
bells  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands.  In  winter,  football 
affords  a  useful  and  pleasant  pastime.  This  is  a  ball  of  leather 
filled  with  wind,  the  size  of  a  man's  head.  The  ball  is  kicked 
through  the  streets  by  any  one  who  can  come  at  it.  This  is 
all  the  knowledge  of  the  game  required.  Throwing  sticks  at 
a  cock  from  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  paces  is  a  pleasant  recre- 
ation, which,  however,  is  only  practised  at  a  certain  season  of 
the  year." 

The  character  of  a  people  is  often  seen  in  its  usages  on 
the  occasion  of  funerals  and  weddings.  These  topics  the 
writer  handles  at  considerable  length.  With  regard  to  the 
first  a  short  extract  will  suffice:  "When  the  funeral  party  is 
ready  to  leave  the  house  the  coffin  is  nailed  down.  Then  the 
men-  or  maid-servants  present  to  the  mourners  basins  full 
of  sprigs  of  rosemary.  Everyone  takes  one  and  carries  it 
until  the  body  is  laid  in  the  ground,  when  he  throws  it  into 
the  grave.  Before  leaving  the  house  the  practice  is  to  offer 
the  whole  assembly  something  to  drink — Spanish  wine,  or 
white  or  red  wine  mulled  with  sugar  and  cinnamon,  or  some 
other  like  drink,  of  which  everyone  partakes  two  or  three 
times.  A  man  called  Butler,  landlord  of  the  Crown  and 
Sceptre  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  told  me  that  when  his  wife  was 
buried  an  oxhead  of  wine  was  drunk,  to  say  nothing  of  red 
brandy-wine  with  sugar  and  herbs.     It  should  be  noticed 
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that  a  woman's  funeral  is  attended  only  by  women,  a  man's 
funeral  by  men.  But  in  drinking,  as  in  other  matters,  this 
class  of  women  is  a  thorough  match  for  the  men.  In  respect 
of  chattering  there  is  no  comparison." 

The  marriage  ceremonies  are  not  altogether  in  the 
modern  taste.  In  the  middle  rank  of  life  marriages  are  usually 
made  as  secret  as  possible  for  avoidance  of  expense.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  the  parties  armed  with  a  mar- 
riage licence  repair  to  a  church,  or  even  without  a  licence  to 
a  privileged  chapel.  If  notice  has  not  been  given  overnight 
they  knock  the  parson  out  of  bed,  and  pledge  their  faith  in 
subdued  tones  in  a  room  with  closed  doors.  They  pay  a 
guinea  to  the  clergyman,  five  shillings  to  the  clerk.  Then 
they  depart  on  foot  or  in  carriages  separately.  They  meet 
for  dinner  at  some  appointed  place,  and  in  the  evening  go 
quietly  home  together.  Before  going  to  bed  there  is  drinking 
all  round:  "When  bed-time  comes  the  bridegroom  removes 
the  bride's  garters  which  she  has  previously  untied  so  that 
they  hang  down.  These  trophies  are  fastened  by  the  bachelors 
(I  suppose  by  the  two  bridesmen)  in  their  hats.  Then  the 
bridesmaids  take  the  newly  married  bride  to  her  bedroom, 
undress  her  and  put  her  to  bed.  The  pins  must  be  thrown 
away  or  got  rid  of.  If  even  one  of  them  remained  the  bride 
would  be  unlucky  and  everything  go  wrong.  The  brides- 
maids too  would  be  unlucky,  if  they  kept  a  pin,  for  they 
would  not  be  married  before  the  following  Easter.  Then 
the  husband  who,  assisted  by  his  friends,  has  undressed  in  a 
neighbouring  apartment,  comes  in  his  nightdress  to  visit 
the  bride,  who  is  attended  by  mothers,  aunts,  sisters,  friends, 
etc.  Without  further  ceremony  he  gets  into  bed.  Some 
of  the  women  run  away,  others  remain;  but  a  minute  later 
they  are  all  back  again.  Then  the  bachelors  take  the  bride's 
stockings,  the  spinsters  the  stockings  of  the  bridegroom. 
They  sit  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  each  one  throws 
the  stockings  over  his  or  her  head,  trying  to  make  them  fall 
on  the  married  pair.  If  the  bridegroom's  stockings,  thrown 
by  one  of  the  girls,  fall  upon  the  husband,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
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girl  will  be  soon  married.  A  like  significance  attaches  to 
the  throwing  of  the  bride's  stockings  by  the  bachelors.  This 
merry  sport  often  leads  to  engagements  to  marry.  The 
proceedings  conclude  with  the  drinking  of  a  posset,  a  kind 
of  drink  composed  of  Spanish  wine,  milk,  yolks  of  eggs,  sugar, 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  etc.  When  the  husband's  patience  is 
exhausted  he  gets  out  of  bed.  The  girls  run  away,  the  men 
follow." 

Nothing  escapes  our  author's  attention.  The  gruesome 
subject  of  hanging  is  described  with  a  fidelity  which  indicates 
first-hand  knowledge. 

"Hanging: — This  is  one  of  the  common  punishments  in 
England.  This  execution  takes  place  on  the  high-way  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  out  of  the  suburb  of  London  called  Tyburn, 
and  sometimes  the  criminal  is  actually  hanged  in  front  of  his 
own  door.  The  sessions  for  criminal  offences  are  held  not 
oftener  than  eight  times  in  the  year,  so  that  it  often  happens 
that  full  twenty  rascals  have  to  hang  at  once.  Five  or  six 
of  them,  or  more  often  three,  are  set  together  on  a  cart,  and 
drawn  backwards,  with  the  rope  round  the  neck,  to  the 
fatal  Tyburn.  The  gentlemen  sometimes  obtain  permission 
to  make  the  journey  in  a  carriage.  The  executioner  brings 
this  cartload  of  dirt  to  a  stand  under  one  of  the  cross- 
beams of  the  gallows,  and  attaches  the  ends  of  the  ropes, 
which  are  round  the  necks  of  the  victims,  to  the  beam.  This 
done,  he  whips  up  his  horse,  the  cart  goes  on,  and  these  men  of 
renown  are  left  hanging  between  heaven  and  earth.  The  exe- 
cutioner does  not  give  himself  the  trouble  of  pressing  on  their 
shoulders  or  arms  so  as  to  pay  them  the  compliment  of  strangu- 
lation, but  the  relatives  and  friends  undertake  the  task.  They 
pull  the  dying  man  by  the  feet,  and  give  him  heavy  blows 
with  the  fist  on  the  breast  in  order  to  shorten  the  agony." 

"The  English  are  people  who  make  fun  of  the  softness  of 
other  nations  where  such  a  to-do  is  made  about  being  hanged. 
The  great  courage  of  the  English  esteems  this  utterly  mean, 
and  they  laugh  at  the  pretended  disgrace  which,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  other  peoples,  falls  upon  the  relations. 
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"The  man  who  has  to  be  hanged  or  put  to  death  in  any 
other  way  first  thinks  of  getting  shaved  and  dressing  himself 
in  neat,  smart  mourning,  or  wedding  clothes ;  then  he  employs 
his  friends  to  get  permission  for  him  to  be  buried  and  to  take 
his  coffin  with  him,  a  permission  which  is  readily  accorded. 
As  soon  as  the  coat  or  nightdress,  gloves,  hat,  peruke,  nosegay 
of  flowers,  coffin,  shroud  of  flannel  and  all  the  apparatus 
thereto  belonging  have  been  bought  and  prepared,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  business  is  done,  and  his  mind  is  at  rest. 
Then  he  begins  to  think  about  his  soul.  Generally  he  gets  off 
by  heart  a  speech  which  he  delivers  under  the  gallows,  and 
gives  a  copy  of  it  to  the  sheriff  or  to  the  clergyman  who  is 
consoling  him,  requesting  him  to  get  it  printed.  Girls  some- 
times dress  themselves  in  white  with  large  taffeta  shawls,  and 
carry  baskets  full  of  flowers  and  oranges,  and  distribute  these 
last  favours  on  the  way  hither  and  thither  about  the  streets. 
However,  to  present  things  as  they  really  are,  one  finds  often 
enough  people  to  dress  themselves  up  in  this  fashion  and 
assume  a  smiling  face,  but  there  are  others  who  let  themselves 
be  hanged  in  miserable  neglected  clothing  and  with  a  very 
wretched  demeanour.  One  day,  walking  in  the  Park,  I  came 
across  a  lusty,  well-dressed  wench  who  was  wearing  mourning 
for  her  father  who  had  been  hanged  at  Tyburn  a  month 
previously  for  uttering  false  coin.  Every  land  has  its  own 
peculiar  customs/ ' 

Not  the  least  remarkable  passage  in  the  book  relates  to 
Ireland,  which  our  author  also  visited.  This  is  in  part  what 
he  says  about  the  Irish  peoples : — 

"In  speaking  of  Ireland  one  must  distinguish  three  or 
four  elements  in  the  population;  for  example,  the  natives  and 
original  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  whom  some  five  in  a  strange, 
wild  manner,  while  others  are  tolerably  civilized.  Then  there 
are  the  families  of  English  origin,  which,  although  settled  in 
the  country  for  centuries,  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
'old  Irish'  as  they  call  them,  and  will  not  intermarry  with 
them.  Lastly  there  are  the  Scotch,  who  live  after  the  fashion 
of  their  own  country  without  entertaining  any  relations  with 
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the  native  Irelanders,  while  on  the  contrary,  they  live  on  terms 
of  friendship,  intercourse  and  alliance  with  the  English.  Most 
people  of  consequence  amongst  these  native  Irelanders  under- 
stand the  English  speech  and  are  tolerably  civilized  in  their 
manner  of  life,  but  the  common  folk  is  half  savage  and  differs 
scarcely  at  all  from  their  ancestors  as  described  by  Strabo, 
Pomponius  Mela  and  other  ancient  writers  more  than  sixteen 
or  seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  Their  religion  is,  after  a 
fashion,  Christian  and  popish,  but  the  superstitions  and  numer- 
ous errors  of  papistry  which  they  have  adopted  are  combined 
with  such  a  great  number  of  other  absurdities  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  the  belief  of  these  men  really  is.  They 
offer  a  kind  of  service  and  reverence  to  the  moon  and  the 
wolves,  for  when  the  moon  is  new  they  throw  themselves  on 
the  ground  and  repeat  several  times  the  Lord's  Prayer  with 
other  prayers  as  well.  And  when  the  moon  is  disappearing 
from  the  firmament  they  pray  this  heavenly  light  to  leave  them 
in  as  good  health  as  it  found  them.  They  say  that  Jesus 
Christ  loves  the  wolves,  and  this  obliges  them  to  pray  to  God 
for  the  wolves  and  for  their  good  health.  They  have  so-called 
sorcerers  or  exorcists  to  whom  they  go  for  advice  in  an  endless 
number  of  events,  and  these  sorcerers  never  omit  the  Pater 
Noster  and  the  Ave  Maria  in  their  ceremonies  of  exorcism. 
When  one  of  them  falls  sick  they  only  speak  of  his  getting  better 
and  never  of  God  or  of  his  salvation;  but  sometimes  the  sick 
man  asks  for  the  communion,  and  then  he  is  looked  upon 
as  one  who  despairs  of  life.  Straightway  they  bring  him  to  a 
high-road  or  other  open  place;  passers-by  are  attracted  by 
loud  shouts;  and  everyone  addresses  a  hundred  senseless 
questions  to  the  poor  dying  man,  as,  for  example,  why  will 
he  leave  the  world  which  is  so  fair;  to  what  land  will  he  go 
to  better  himself;  has  he  not  a  beautiful,  good  wife, 
pretty  companions,  good  children,  good  relatives,  good  friends, 
good  horses,  good  cows,  good  milk  and  butter,  everything 
to  make  life  pleasant.  Then  they  lament  for  his  soul  which 
they  call  cruel  and  thankless  if  it  will  leave  the  shapely  body 
which  has  housed  it  so  long  and  so  delightfully.     When  the 
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soul  has  departed  the  cries  and  lamentations  begin,  shrieking 
and  howling  and  awful  cries  of  misery.  The  companions  in 
particular  (the  daughters  of  the  deceased  and  his  foster- 
family)  of  whom  there  are  commonly  several,  make  an  uproar 
enough  to  frighten  anyone.  All  the  women  who  are  there 
join  in,  tear  their  hair  from  their  heads,  direct  great  blows 
against  their  foreheads  and  their  sides,  strike  their  hands 
together,  raise  them  to  heaven,  and  make  a  to-do  like  men 
without  hope.  But  awful  as  all  this  noise  may  be,  it  is  merely 
a  foretaste  of  the  noise  on  the  day  of  the  burial.'7 

The  above  extracts  may  serve  to  indicate  the  character 
of  our  author's  observations  and  the  quality  of  his  mind.  But 
he  by  no  means  limits  his  remarks  to  what  is  curious  or  peculiar 
in  the  habits  of  the  peoples  of  the  British  Isles.  The  book 
contains  besides,  as  I  have  said,  very  careful  and  exact  infor- 
mation about  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  Parliament, 
the  functions  of  the  Crown,  and  other  such  matters,  with  all 
of  which  the  writer  was  evidently  thoroughly  conversant. 
He  also  traces  in  detail  the  events  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  flight  of  King  James.  One  little  incident  may  be  recorded. 
The  writer,  as  he  tells  us,  was  himself  present.  He  narrates 
it  as  follows: — 

"On  30th  October,  1688,  King  James  received  from  New- 
port by  special  messenger  a  letter  of  congratulation  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  fleet.  This  occasioned 
great  delight,  and  the  insolence  of  the  papists  knew  no  bounds. 
I  was  myself  present  when  King  James  received  the  news. 
During  the  midday  meal  he  ate  with  one  hand,  constantly 
keeping  in  the  other  the  welcome  letter  from  Newport. 
Turning  to  Monsieur  Barillon,  the  French  Ambassador, — 
"See,"  he  said,  "the  wind  has  declared  itself  papist."  Then 
assuming  a  solemn  expression  and  dropping  his  voice  somewhat 
he  added:  "You  know  that  for  the  last  three  days  I  have 
exposed  the  Holy  Sacrament." 

The  King's  satisfaction  was  of  short  duration.  The 
news  from  Newport  was  contradicted  on  the  evening  of  the 
same   day. 

R.  W.  Lee 


THE  POLICY  OF  GREECE  SINCE  1914 

v  I  ^HE   last   number  of  the  University  Magazine  traced 
the  policy  of  Greece  before  and  during  the  Balkan  wars 
down  to  the  summer  of  1914;  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War. 

When  that  war  came,  the  policy  of  Greece  seemed  easy 
to  predict:  almost  as  easy  indeed  as  that  of  Serbia,  who 
indeed  had  no  choice;  infinitely  more  easy  than  the  policy  of 
Bulgaria  or  Roumania.  Here  was  a  maritime  nation,  created 
originally  by  the  Allies,  Russia,  France,  Great  Britain: 
dependent  always  upon  those  same  allies,  as  the  chief  mari- 
time powers,  for  its  free  use  of  its  seas;  here  also  was  a  nation 
already  re-allied  with  Serbia  since  May,  1914,  and  pledged  by 
a  curious  treaty  to  assist  Serbia  in  the  event  of  any  two  powers 
attacking  her;  not  pledged,  therefore,  to  help  Serbia  against 
Austria,  but  bound  to  intervene  if  Bulgaria  joined  Austria. 
Further,  Greece  had  no  enemies  in  the  world  except  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria,  the  only  two  states  in  the  world  likely  to  join 
the  Central  Powers;  it  was,  in  fact,  because  Greece  had  so 
much  reason  to  dread  a  joint  attack  of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
that  she  signed  the  treaty — reluctantly — with  Serbia  in  May, 
binding  herself  to  assist  Serbia  in  the  similar  event  of  Serbia 
having  two  wars  on  her  hands.  Finally,  Greece  was  abso- 
lutely secure  against  the  German  Powers:  they  could  not 
reach  her  by  land  except  through  Serbia;  they  could  not  reach 
her  by  sea  while  France  and  Great  Britain  controlled  the 
Mediterranean. 

Obviously,  therefore,  every  motive  of  interest  or  of  history 
placed  Greece  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  And  yet  for  three 
years  she  never  reached  that  natural  place,  but  disappointed 
her  allies  and  her  own  best  leaders,  and  played  a  part  which 
humiliated  her  beyond  measure,  which  made  her  name  a 
byword,  which  revived  all  the  ancient  historic  scoffs  about  the 
perfidy,  the  meanness,  and  the  cowardice  of  Greeks. 
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It  was,  in  a  sense,  a  greater  tragedy  than  the  tragedies  of 
Russia  and  Roumania,  of  Serbia  and  Belgium.  Russia,  pre- 
sumably, was  bound  to  fall  to  pieces  if  hard  pressed,  in  spite 
of  all  the  courage  of  her  half -armed  armies;  she  was  governed 
by  dishonest  schemers.  Roumania,  presumably,  was  forced 
by  Germany  and  by  Russia  to  choose  between  them,  and  was 
likely  to  suffer  in  either  case;  Serbia  did  marvels,  but  how 
could  she  stand  against  Austria  and  Bulgaria  with  Germany 
at  their  backs  ?  Belgium  did  marvels,  but  still  less  possible 
was  it  for  Belgium  to  find  allies  sufficient  to  stem  the  German 
flood. 

But  the  Greek  tragedy  from  1914  to  1917  was  so  gratui- 
tous, so  unnecessary,  so  accidental — just  the  accident  of 
autocracy;  Greece  was  cursed  with  a  king  who  was  brother- 
in-law  of  the  prime  offender,  the  German  Emperor;  this 
kinship,  or  the  general  influence  of  German  bluff  and  arrogance 
and  intrigue,  so  weighed  with  King  Constantine,  a  Russo- 
Dane  by  origin  and  a  Greek  by  birth,  that  it  outweighed 
common  sense  and  even  common  prudence.  He  pressed  the 
royal  claim  to  control  the  foreign  politics  of  his  country; 
the  Kaiser's  claim,  the  claim  of  King  Carol  of  Roumania — 
successfully  resisted  in  Roumania  by  the  statesmen  of  the 
country — the  claim  which  the  Kaiser  professed  even  to  recog- 
nize in  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Constantine 
pressed  this  claim  in  defiance  of  the  Premier  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Greece,  and  he  pressed  it  successfully  for  three  weary 
and  shameful  years.  Of  course,  there  were  special  reasons 
for  his  success;  he  had  led  the  Greek  armies  during  the  two 
Balkan  wars  with  an  efficiency  very  different  from  his  disas- 
trous campaign  against  Turkey  in  1897;  he  had  made  his 
subjects  fancy  that  he  was  the  best  soldier  on  a  European 
throne;  and  most  unfortunately  his  special  opponent,  Premier 
Venizelos,  the  soul  of  conservatism  and  of  monarchical 
sentiment,  had  himself  done  his  best  to  endorse  and  popu- 
larize this  fancy,  and  the  fancy  had  taken  a  firm  root  in  a 
nation  not  accustomed  to  military  success,  till  it  became  a 
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thorn  in  the  side  of  the  conservative  Premier.  His  well-meant 
eulogies  of  his  King  became  for  a  long  time  his  undoing. 

When  the  Great  War  broke  out  in  1914,  Venizelos  was 
on  his  way  to  Berlin  to  confer  with  the  Turkish  ambassador 
there  about  the  islands  of  the  iEgean,  and  the  relative 
claims  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  their  possession.  His  own 
ambassador  in  Berlin  told  him  that  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
were  already  allies  of  Germany.  This  was  manifestly  a  pre- 
mature German  bluff;  but  it  was  not  wholly  false,  for  within 
a  few  weeks  Turkey,  by  audacious  German  intrigue  and  by 
the  unauthorized  use  by  German  officers  of  the  two  German 
ships,  the  Goeben  and  Breslau,  which  had  escaped  the  British 
fleet  and  reached  Constantinople,  was  in  the  month  of  October 
driven  even  against  her  will  to  make  war  upon  Russia.  The 
more  crafty  or  the  less  pliable  Bulgarians  retained  their 
independence  of  action  for  nine  months  longer,  and  signed 
no  positive  treaty  with  Germany  till  July,  1915. 

Presumably,  Venizelos  was  in  correspondence  with  the 
Allies,  offering  them  the  alliance  of  Greece  as  early  as  this 
autumn  of  1914.  But  in  any  case,  in  January,  1915,  he 
offered  them  a  Greek  alliance;  Greece  to  receive,  if  the  war 
were  successful,  Grsecia  irredenta,  or  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  whose  population  has  always  been  Greek,  together 
with  the  islands  not  already  in  Greek  hands.  On  the  other 
hand,  Venizelos  was  ready  to  make  sacrifices  to  Bulgaria  if 
she  also  would  join  the  Allies;  Bulgaria  was  to  receive 
Ka valla  from  Greece,  and  Serbia  also  was  to  make  concessions 
in  Macedonia.  If  Bulgaria  were  satisfied  with  these  terms, 
Roumania  also,  delivered  from  the  fear  of  a  Bulgarian  attack 
from  the  south,  would  take  the  same  line  and  attack  Austria- 
Hungary,  in  the  north  and  rescue  Roumania  irredenta — the 
lands  of  Transylvania  and  Bukovina. 

The  Allies,  under  pressure  from  Russia,  were  contem- 
plating the  attack  on  Gallipoli.  Venizelos  suggested  the 
despatch  of  a  Greek  division  to  assist  the  Allied  fleets  by 
land. 
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But  in  these  plans  he  met  a  double  defeat,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  At  home  his  king  repudiated  him,  and  denied 
that  he  had  ever  agreed  to  cede  Kavalla.  Abroad,  the 
Russians  protested  against  Greek  soldiers  approaching  Con- 
stantinople; it  was  the  prize  of  Russia,  not  of  Greece. 

The  inherent  weakness  of  the  Allied  cause,  that  they 
were  Allies,  with  more  than  one  front,  one  policy,  and  one 
Generalissimo,  frustrated  Venizelos  at  the  outset.  He  was 
afterwards  to  be  frustrated  a  second  time,  when  Italy  joined 
the  Allies,  by  a  new  enemy.  Italy  also  was  no  less  jealous 
of  Greece  than  Russia  was.  She  had  quarrels  with  Greece 
about  Epirus  and  Albania  where  Greece  threatened  her  con- 
trol of  the  Adriatic;  she  had  quarrels  with  Greece  about 
the  islands  round  Rhodes,  where  the  people  were  Greek,  and 
the  government  (since  the  Italo-Turkish  war)  was  Italian. 
But  in  January,  1915,  Constantine  and  Russia  were  Venizelos' 
opponents.  The  King  not  only  refused  to  cede  Kavalla,  but 
he  and  his  staff  ridiculed  the  idea  of  capturing  Gallipoli. 
They  maintained  that  it  was  impregnable  with  or  without  a 
land  attack  by  Greek  troops.  Venizelos,  who  is  nothing  if 
not  constitutional,  recognized  that  a  constitutional  king  has 
rights  against  a  Premier,  if  the  Premier  leads  only  a  moribund 
Parliament,  which  may  have  exhausted  its  mandate,  which 
may  no  longer  represent  the  ultimate  sovereign,  the  people. 
He  recognized  in  the  King  the  same  right  which  the  British 
Constitution  (before  Mr.  Asquith  made  havoc  of  it)  gave  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  right  of  forcing  an  appeal  from  a 
moribund  House  of  Commons  to  the  people. 

Venizelos  resigned  in  February,  1915,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Gounaris  in  the  interval  of  a  new  election.  The  election 
came  off  at  the  end  of  May,  and  Venizelos  was  returned 
with  a  majority  of  50;  but  the  King  was  ill,  or  appeared  to 
be  ill,  and  no  change  of  Premier  actually  took  place  till 
August,  1915. 

Meanwhile,  things  had  taken  a  bad  turn  for  the  Allies 
in  spite  of  the  accession  of  Italy  (May,  1915).  The  Russians 
were  swept  back  out  of  Galicia  and  out  of  the  Carpathians; 
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the  hesitating  Roumanians  were  confirmed  in  their  hesitation; 
the  Bulgarians,  hesitating  in  the  other  direction,  were  em- 
boldened, and  in  July  made  their  treaty  with  Germany. 

The  action  of  Bulgaria  brought  Greece  to  a  crisis;  she 
was  bound  by  treaty  to  join  Serbia  when  Bulgaria  attacked 
her.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  overt  attempt  even  on 
Gounaris'  part  to  deny  the  obligation;  everyone  had  assumed 
that  Greece  would  fight  for  Serbia  if  Bulgaria  should  attack 
her.  But  the  general  assumption  had  become  less  confident, 
more  dubious,  for  obvious  reasons  of  prudence  and  less 
obvious  reasons  of  German  diplomacy.  In  May,  while 
Gounaris  was  still  acting  Premier,  Baron  Schenk  had  arrived 
in  Athens  as  German  ambassador,  with  his  German  creden- 
tials; that  is,  first  and  foremost,  with  what  American  slang 
knows  as  a  "barrel."  The  German  theory  of  democracy  is 
simple,  if  not  always  sound:  a  democracy  is  government  by 
newspapers,  and  newspaper  men  are  not  usually  very  rich, 
andnaturally  can  be  bought.  BaronSchenk  followed  Bismarck's 
principle  and  established  a  reptile  press.  Copies  of  it,  I  suppose, 
were  sent  to  every  Professor  of  Greek  on  this  continent; 
certainly  they  were  sent  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  Inci- 
dentally, too,  it  is  worth  noting  that  stronger  inducements 
were  used  in  the  greater  city  of  New  York.  The  Greek  paper 
there  (Atlantis),  had  been  vigorously  pro- Ally.  About  this 
time  its  editor,  one  Blastus,  was  sent  for  to  Athens;  before 
he  came  back  he  had  turned  a  corner.  He  returned  as 
"Blastus,  the  King's  chamberlain,"  and  reputable  Greeks 
in  New  York  had  to  start  a  new  organ,  the  Elhnikos  Kerux 
which  still  represents  them. 

This  press  campaign  against  Venizelos  was  making 
headway  even  before  Gounaris  retired  from  office.  Venizelos 
suspected  that  Gounaris  was  already  wavering  while  in  office 
about  the  obligations  of  Greece  to  Serbia.  He  said  so  when  the 
new  Greek  Parliament  met  in  September,  1915.  This  sparring 
between  the  two  statesmen,  if  not  edifying,  is  at  least  enter- 
taining and  characteristic  of  Parliaments ;  it  does  not  require 
the  more  recent  advent  of  women  to  Parliament  to  render 
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Parliaments  very  like  sewing  circles,  where  the  sitters  score 
neatly  in  turn  off  each  other;  only  we  may  fairly  expect  the 
scores  to  be  neater  in  the  future. 

"Do  you  assure  me  there  was  no  change  on  your  part  ?" 
asked  Venizelos  (Sept.  21,  1915). 

"I  assure  no  thing/ '  answered  Gounaris;  "but  I  want  to 
know  what  charges  I  have  to  meet." 

(V.) — "  If  the  member  for  Patras  (Gounaris),  can  say 
that  he  never  wavered  on  this  matter  while  Premier,  I  retract 
what  I  said." 

(G.)— "  Please  do." 

(V.) — "  You  don't  make  the  statement." 

(G.) — "You  retract;  that  is  sufficient." 

(V.) — "But  my  retraction  was  conditional." 

Bulgaria  mobilized  in  August,  1915,  for  war  against 
Serbia,  and  Greece  was  at  once  bound  by  treaty  to  aid  Serbia, 
and  Venizelos  prepared  to  do  so.  But  now  a  second  time  the 
King  interfered  and  this  time  with  the  naked  claim  that 
foreign  politics  belonged  to  the  King.  Between  the  21st  and 
the  28th  of  September  Venizelos  had  again  resigned,  and  his 
friend  Zaimis,  an  ex-Prime-Minister  and  the  G.O.M.  of 
Greece,  was  in  his  place  to  carry  out  the  King's  policy  of 
non-intervention. 

Why  did  Venizelos  tamely  submit  ?  His  conservatism 
and  his  monarchism  had  stood  many  tests  before  successfully, 
but  was  it  reasonable  that  they  should  submit  to  this  test  ? 
More  probably  Venizelos  thought  that  the  country  was  too 
deeply  divided;  that  he  had  the  majority  of  the  voters  and 
the  navy,  but  that  the  King  had  the  majority  of  the  army 
and  reservists.  In  any  case  he  resigned,  and  for  the  moment 
accepted  Zaimis. 

The  friends  of  Serbia  carried  the  Serbo-Greek  treaty  to 
Zaimis  that  he  might  read  it  and  realize  that  Greece  was 
bound  to  act.  With  some  humour,  Zaimis  answered  that 
since  he  was  in  office  to  resist  the  application  of  the  treaty, 
it  was  superfluous  to  read  it. 
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We  have  reached  the  last  week  of  September,  1915,  and 
the  landing  of  the  Allies  at  Salonica,  and  the  controversies 
that  hinge  thereon. 

The  Serbo-Greek  treaty  bound  Greece  and  Serbia  to 
furnish  each  150,000  men  in  arms  if  either  state  were  attacked 
by  a  second  foe.  Against  this  second  foe  Serbia,  already 
engaged  for  twelve  months  and  more  in  a  war  with  Austria, 
had  only  120,000  men  to  spare  for  the  Bulgarian  front.  Some 
time  in  August  or  early  September  Venizelos  had  enquired 
of  the  Allies  if  they  would  make  up  this  deficiency  in  Serbia's 
resources  and  supply  troops  to  reinforce  the  Serbo-Greek 
armies.  This  was,  he  insists,  a  provisional  question,  a 
d-marche.  He  was  not  signing  a  treaty,  he  was  not  acting, 
he  was  paving  the  way  for  action  by  clearing  the  ground  and 
ascertaining  the  possibilities  open  to  him.  Venizelos  is  an 
admirable,  even  an  heroic  figure;  but  after  all  even  he  is  a 
politician,  and  evidently  he  had  to  guard  himself  against  the 
mischief  making  of  his  opponents. 

But  the  Allies  who  had  dillied  and  dallied,  shillied  and 
shallied  for  a  year  or  more  with  Bulgaria,  now  for  once  acted 
upon  Venizelos'  letter  without  further  delay  and  without 
attempts  to  safeguard  the  reputation  of  the  writer  with  his 
jealous  countrymen.  They  read  the  letter  as  a  request  for 
allied  troops,  and  despatched  the  Franco-British  army  under 
Sarrail,  which  landed  at  Salonica  on  the  last  day  of  September. 

Venizelos  said  he  had  been  misunderstood;  war  had  not 
actually  begun,  therefore  Greece  was  not  yet  absolutely 
bound  to  act,  therefore  Allied  support  to  Greek  action  was 
premature;  and  he  put  in  a  formal  protest.  His  successor 
Zaimis  did  the  same.  No  protest  other  than  formal  was 
ever  made  at  this  time  by  the  Greek  Government  against 
the  presence  of  the  Allies  in  Macedonia.  The  protests  made 
by  Greek  soldiers  against  the  presence  of  Bulgarians  there 
were  more  drastic  and  less  perfunctory. 

The  Germans  made  great  play  with  this  Franco-British 
landing  at  Salonica.  " Exactly,"  they  said,  "the  usual 
hypocrisy  of  the  Allies;  they  set  on  fire  the  world  with  clamour 
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and  protests  because  we  invaded  neutral  Belgium,  and  now 
they  invade  neutral  Greece.' ' 

What  is  the  answer  ?  Would  it  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  who  sups  with  the  devil  needs  a  long  spoon,  and  that  he 
who  fights  the  devil  must  use  devilry,  that  he  who  fights 
treaty-breakers  must  himself  at  need  follow  suit?  Hardly 
a  sufficient  answer,  perhaps.  Would  it  be  sufficient  to 
answer  "that  Greece  is  not  Belgium,  that  Greece  is  not  a 
guaranteed  neutral,  but  very  far  from  it.  That  by  the  treaty 
of  1830,  which  created  Greece,  the  three  creating  Powers, 
France,  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  are  authorized  at  any  time, 
provided  they  are  in  agreement,  to  occupy  her  ports  ?  That 
this  clause,  though  it  disappeared  mysteriously  or  carelessly 
from  the  papers  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  had  never  been 
rescinded  ?  That  the  Allies  could  act  upon  it  whenever  they 
chose  ?  That  they  might  have  acted  in  1914  or  in  any  month 
of  1915  without  waiting  for  Bulgarian  action  ?  That  they 
might  have  landed  the  Gallipoli  troops  at  Salonica  instead  and 
to  much  better  advantage,  provided  Russia  were  willing,  and 
might  have  successfully  checked  Bulgaria  and  successfully 
saved  Serbia  by  placing  a  good  army  along  the  Serbo-Bul- 
garian  frontier?"     The  answer  would  be  a  better  one. 

But  the  true  answer  no  doubt  is  that  the  action  of  the 
Allies  toward  Greece,  though  lamentably  late  and  insufficient 
in  the  number  of  troops  employed,  was  really  anything  but 
German.  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  so  hypersensitive,  so  ultra  scru- 
pulous, that  until  Bulgaria  declared  herself,  and  until  Greece 
was  bound  by  treaty  to  act  for  Serbia,  he  would  not  use  his 
treaty  rights  against  Greece,  nor  touch  her  shores.  He  would 
not  use  her  ports  as  a  way  of  reaching  and  overawing  Bulgaria, 
though  every  consideration  of  prudence  and  common  sense 
shouted  aloud  that  Bulgaria  needed  such  arguments.  Sir 
Edward  did  nothing  until  Greece  was  involved  by  Bulgaria's 
action,  and  even  then  he  had  a  letter  of  invitation,  or  sug- 
gestion at  least,  from  the  Greek  Premier,  before  he  acted. 

And,  of  course,  if  it  be  worth  stating,  there  was  in  any 
case  no  vital  parallel,  no  deadly  parallel  between  Macedonia 
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and  Belgium,  between  Salonica  and  Brussels  or  Louvain  or 
Termonde  or  Aerschot  or  Antwerp;  no  shooting  of  hostages, 
no  murdering  of  nurses,  none  of  the  concomitants  of  Deutsch- 
thum  and  Kultur.  Greek  Venizelist  volunteers  joined  the 
Allies  from  the  first,  if  Greek  royalists  scowled  at  them. 

But  though  it  be  easy  to  answer  the  Germanising  analo- 
gies between  Belgium  and  Macedonia,  it  is  not  easy  nor  even 
possible  to  justify  Allied  diplomacy  and  Allied  policy  towards 
Serbia  and  Bulgaria  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1915.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  France  was  less  to  blame 
than  Great  Britain;  that  she  saw  more  clearly  the  importance 
of  the  Serbian  front;  that  individual  Englishmen,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  particular,  agreed  with  France;  but  that  Great 
Britain  as  a  whole  was  still  almost  in  the  same  mood  as  Sir 
Edward  Grey  when  he  announced  in  July,  1914,  that  Great 
Britain  had  no  direct  interests  in  Serbia;  if  not  even  in  the 
same  mood  as  the  pacifists  and  radicals  of  July,  1914,  who 
dotted  emphatically  all  Sir  Edward's  i's  for  him,  and  marched 
through  London  with  banners  reading:  "To  Hell  with  Serbia." 

It  is  generally  supposed  also  and  with  obvious  plausibility 
that  the  difficulty  lay  with  the  British  generals  in  France; 
that  they  simply  could  not  consent  to  detach  men  so  badly 
needed  there  for  Macedonia.  They  were  just  about  making 
their  first  push  then;  the  result  showed  how  far  they  still 
were  from  a  manifest  superiority  in  the  field.  If  this  be  so, 
apparently  the  whole  question  comes  back  to  the  initial 
difficulties  of  the  Alliance.  It  was  an  alliance,  and  it  had  to 
listen  to  Russia,  and  to  engage  in  Gallipoli  expeditions  and 
to  forego  better  openings  to  satisfy  Russia.  It  is  obvious 
now  that  as  things  turned  out  the  Gallipoli  troops  would  have 
been  invaluable  in  Macedonia  in  that  summer  of  1915.  They 
would  have  prevented  Bulgaria  from  acting  and  they  would 
have  saved  Serbia.  As  it  was,  the  Franco-British  troops 
arrived  so  late  and  in  numbers  so  few  that  they  could  not 
make  their  way  successfully  up  the  valley  of  the  Vardar  to 
join  the  Serbian  army  further  north;  the  country  and  the 
Bulgars  were  too  desperately  difficult  to  handle. 
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They  retreated  ultimately  to  Salonica  and  stayed  there 
for  three  long  years,  practically  doing  nothing  (though  the 
Serbians  a  year  later  recaptured  Monastir  for  them),  while 
unhappy  Serbia,  their  only  ally  and  only  whole-hearted 
friend,  was  over-run,  laid  waste  and  conquered,  and  a  large 
portion  of  its  population  subjected  to  a  quasi-Armenian 
massacre  at  the  hands  of  Bulgars,  who  manage  massacres 
not  less  drastically  than  Turks  themselves. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  criticism  of  British  diplomacy  has 
fixed  upon  the  cities  of  Belgrade,  Sofia  and  Athens  and  upon 
the  months  between  September,  1914,  and  September,  1915, 
as  the  places  and  the  times  wherein  British  diplomacy  failed 
most  signally. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  people  began  to  say  that  even  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  done  better  had  Foreign 
Politics  been  the  function,  as  in  France,  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House;  nor  that  a  society  should  have  arisen 
calling  itself  "The  Union  of  Democratic  Control/'  just  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  foreign  politics  and  diplomacy  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  only  reason  probably  for  the 
lack  of  support  to  that  society  was  the  obvious  yet  accidental 
obstacle  of  its  personnel.  It  was  founded  by  the  five  most 
cordially  distrusted,  not  to  say  detested,  personages  in  British 
politics,  Normal  Angell,  E.  D.  Morel,  Charles  Trevelyan, 
Arthur  Ponsonby,  Ramsay  Macdonald:  a  combination  suffi- 
cient to  discredit  even  a  really  •  angelic  control  of  foreign 
politics. 

But  if  a  sober  man  trembles  to  think  of  these  five  persons 
controlling  foreign  politics,  and  would  infinitely  prefer  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  perpetuity,  it  is  only  as  a  choice  of  evils,  and 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  choose  less  reluctantly.  Why  should 
British  diplomacy  have  so  failed  in  Bulgaria  that  her  tear- 
shedding  Czar  humbugged  the  Allies  for  a  whole  year  and 
chose  his  own  time  for  action,  without  anyone  being  ready 
for  him  ?  Two  amiable  aristocrats,  the  Messrs.  Buxton, 
toured  the  country  repeatedly  and  repeatedly  announced  its 
good  intentions  and  its  inclinations  towards  the  Allies:  yet 
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in  October,  1915,  Bulgaria  was  in  the  full  tide  of  war  against 
us.  It  is  quite  true  that  prophets  at  once  predicted  that  as 
Bulgaria  was  the  last  state  to  join  Germany  so  she  would  be 
the  first  to  betray  her.  It  is  quite  true  that  September,  1918, 
in  a  sense  cancelled  September,  1915,  but  no  repentance  on 
Bulgaria's  part  can  atone  for  the  losses  to  all  the  Allies  which 
her  action  in  1915  caused,  and  for  the  horrible  massacring  by 
her  of  Serbians  and  Greeks.  She  ran  amok  for  three  long  years 
and  tried  to  the  uttermost — to  put  it  mildly — what  Venizelos 
calls  "the  incurable  sympathy  of  the  British  for  Bulgaria/ ' 

The  phrase  is  not  too  strong.  The  reasons  for  that 
sympathy  are  curious  and  complex;  almost  all  of  us  share 
some  of  them.  They  are  about  evenly  compounded  perhaps 
of  the  associations  of  1878  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  campaign 
about  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  and  of  larger  things.  Pity  is 
akin  to  love  with  all  of  us,  not  only  with  Gladstones.  The 
Bulgarian  peasant  still  has  a  chromo  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
his  cottage  wall,  and  we  see  the  peasant  as  reflected  from 
the  Gladstonian  features;  but  there  are  other  reasons  more 
historical  and  less  sentimental. 

We  all  of  us  felt  until  the  summer  of  1917,  when  the 
Athenian  white  book  appeared,  that  Bulgaria  had  been 
shamefully  treated  both  by  circumstance  and  by  her  allies 
in  the  first  Balkan  war,  and  we  fancied  that  her  people  were 
innocent  of  the  second  war.  We  argued,  therefore,  that  she 
was  justified  in  her  intense  disappointment  with  the  Treaties 
of  London,  Bucharest  and  Adrianople  in  1913;  and  this  sym- 
pathy with  her  lasted  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  war. 

And  finally  there  is  a  quasi  racial  sympathy  between 
British  and  Bulgar.  When  the  Serbian  statesman,  Mya- 
tovich,  was  in  Toronto  recently,  he  referred  to  this.  "I 
tremble,"  he  said,  "for  my  country.  She  is  the  Ireland  of 
the  Balkans,  but  Bulgaria  is  Scotland."  He  knew  that  most 
of  us  are  humble  admirers  of  the  virtues  of  Scotsmen,  of  their 
dour  silence,  their  tenacity,  their  fighting  qualities,  their 
acquisitiveness. 
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To  return  to  Venizelos;  after  his  second  resignation,  he 
supported  Zaimis  for  a  few  weeks,  apparently  thinking  he 
might  keep  his  ministry  straight.  He  thought  afterwards 
that  nothing  could  be  done  further  in  this  direction.  The 
ministry  fell,  and  was  followed  soon  after,  in  October,  by  a 
Skouloudis  ministry,  the  worst  ministry  that  Greece  has  had 
since  the  war  began.  This  ministry  called  for  new  elections 
in  December,  1915.  The  Venizelists  abstained  at  their 
chief's  advice;  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  electors  voted 
(250,000  out  of  750,000).  Even  had  the  Venizelists  not 
deliberately  abstained,  they  might  well  have  been  beaten,  for 
many  of  them  would  have  abstained  involuntarily.  They 
were  mobilized  and  under  arms  and  were  forbidden  so  far  as 
they  could  be  identified  to  leave  their  quarters,  while  support- 
ers of  the  Government  conversely  were  allowed  to  leave  camp 
and  vote;  it  was  a  species  of  gerrimander. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  majority  of  the  two- 
fifths  minority  voting  went  in  favour  of  Skouloudis  and  he 
remained  in  office  in  the  new  Parliament,  which  met  in 
December,  1915,  and  which  practically  continued  in  being 
until  July,  1917. 

But  Greece  was  growing  suspicious  of  it.  In  January, 
1916,  at  some  bye-elections,  Venizelists  carried  Kavalla 
itself,  the  very  district  originally  most  hostile  to  them  because 
Venizelos  had  proposed  to  hand  it  to  Bulgaria. 

There  was  ample  reason  for  these  suspicions  and  for 
Kavalla's  reconciliation  with  Venizelos.  He  had  proposed 
to  cede  it  to  Bulgaria  for  a  price;  the  new  Government  was 
preparing  to  surrender  it  for  nothing,  or  for  nothing  but 
vague  promises.  In  May,  1916,  the  Bulgarian  and  German 
representatives  in  Athens  announced  that  Bulgaria  would 
attack  the  Greek  possessions  in  Eastern  Macedonia,  Kavalla 
and  the  neighbourhood.  Skouloudis  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  the  notice  without  comment.  In  May,  accordingly,  Fort 
Rupel  was  attacked  and  under  orders  from  Athens  surren- 
dered without  fighting.  Some  of  the  garrison  escaped  to 
Salonica  and  joined  the  Allied  armies;    the  rest  were  rail- 
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roaded  to  Germany  via  Sofia  "as  the  guests  of  Germany.' ' 
That  was  the  Kaiser's  pretty  and  consolatory  description  of 
them. 

And  then  for  a  moment  the  Allies  woke  up,  and  on  June 
21,  1916,  demanded  new  elections.  Skouloudis  resigned. 
Apparently  the  Allies  acted  on  the  general  rights  given  them 
in  1830  (and  acted  upon  in  1863),  to  secure  constitutional 
government  in  Greece;  but  they  might  have  acted  on  the 
same  grounds  just  as  well  and  far  better  half  a  year,  a  year, 
or  even  a  year  and  a  half  earlier,  instead  of  waiting  till  June, 
1916.  They  might  have  acted  in  January,  1915;  at  any  rate 
and  without  any  scruples  in  September  of  that  year. 

Zaimis  came  in  a  second  time  as  Premier  of  Greece,  and 
Roumania  joined  the  Allies  in  August,  1916.  But  the  Greek 
opponents  of  Venizelos,  General  Dousmanis,  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  his  supporters,  had  always  said  that  Greece  would 
act  if  Roumania  acted.  Venizelos  now  took  them  at  their 
word  and  gave  notice  that  if  Greece  did  not  join  the  Allies, 
he  would  formally  raise  a  revolt.  , 

For  the  first  time  there  seemed  a  real  chance  of  the 
Greek  King's  conversion;  the  action  of  Roumania  almost 
forced  his  hand.  Here  was  a  Hohenzollern  king  declaring 
war  on  Germany,  while  a  Russian-Dane  of  Greek  birth  still 
remained  neutral;  it  seemed  an  impossible  neutrality.  Con- 
stantine  took  to  his  bed  again — perhaps  to  gain  time — but 
he  authorized  Zaimis  to  see  Venizelos  and  patch  up  a  peace 
with  him. 

But  the  Kaiser  intervened;  he  telegraphed  that  within 
a  month  he  would  overrun  Roumania.  He  begged  Constan- 
tine  to  hold  off  Venizelos  for  that  length  of  time.  Constantine 
agreed,  but  as  a  result  Salonica  revolted  at  the  end  of  August 
and  declared  itself  a  Provisional  Government. 

Venizelos  did  not  at  once  join  it;  he  waited  a  little  longer. 
On  August  27th,  1916,  he  called  a  public  meeting  in  Athens 
which  passed  a  resolution  demanding  war  and  appointed 
twenty-five  presons  to  present  it  to  the  King.  The  King 
refused  to  see  them. 
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On  September  1st,  Venizelos  and  Admiral  Condouriotis 
withdrew  to  Crete,  and  Crete  seceded  from  the  King  and 
appointed  Venizelos  and  the  Admiral,  with  a  third  member 
to  be  selected  by  them,  as  a  triumvirate.  They  appointed 
General  Danglis  to  be  the  third,  and  moved  north  to  Salonica 
via  the  Eastern  islands  which  joined  them. 

Meanwhile,  all  chance  of  a  new  election  had  been  cut  off 
by  the  Bulgarians,  probably  at  Constantine's  suggestion. 
They  were  continuing  their  invasion  of  Greek  Macedonia, 
and  occupied  sixty  constituencies  or  so.  The  Fort  of  Kavalla 
had  surrendered  to  them  in  August;  the  city  of  Kavalla 
itself  surrendered  on  September  14th,  1916. 

And  so  the  very  place  which  Venizelos  had  been  willing 
to  surrender  for  value  received  was  lost  to  Greece  without  any 
compensation,  and  guns  and  munitions  were  lost  also. 

The  Allies  demanded  in  return  the  cession  of  the  Greek 
fleet  to  them.  One  ship  had  already  revolted  from  Constan- 
tine  and  had  sailed  to  Salonica. 

Zaimis,  failing  to  bring  the  King  to  the  policy  of  wrar, 
resigned  a  second  time  in  this  same  September,  1916.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Kalogeropoulos  and  a  Government  friendly 
to  Germany. 

The  new  Government,  after  lasting  a  few  weeks,  collapsed 
and  was  followed  by  the  premiership  of  Professor  Lambros: 
a  very  neutral,  colourless  and  academic  style  of  government, 
but  the  Greek  fleet  was  surrendered  to  the  Allies. 

Further,  the  Allies  demanded,  and  secured  at  last,  during 
this  same  month,  the  expulsion  from  Athens  of  the  German 
ambassador  and  corruptor-in-ordinary,  Baron  Schenk,  and 
with  him  the  other  representatives  of  the  Central  Powers  and 
their  allies.  They  increased  also  the  blockade  of  the  Greek 
ports  and  the  refusal  of  coal  to  Greek  ships. 

But  for  some  reason  they  paid  a  heavy  price  to  the  King 
for  these  concessions  from  him.  They  agreed  not  to  recognize 
the  Venizelist  government  at  Salonica;  they  helped  Venizelos 
with  money  and  supplies  but  they  did  not  recognize  his  govern- 
ment. They  went  further,  too,  than  this  negative  action 
v 
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against  him;  they  refused  to  allow  him  to  extend  his  sphere 
of  influence  south  and  west  into  Thessaly  and  Epirus  and  they 
even  forced  him  to  withdraw  from  Katerini,  the  city  south- 
west of  Salonica.  They  set  up  a  neutral  zone  between  him 
and  the  Greek  Royalist  troops  in  Thessaly. 

As  a  result,  the  Venizelist  movement  grew  very  slowly. 
Its  adherents  could  not  reach  it,  the  numbers  of  its  army 
apparently  only  reached  the  figure  of  some  6,000  men  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  parts  of  old  Greece  which  were  friendly  to 
him  could  not  act.  The  island  of  Cerigo  in  particular,  off  the 
Peloponeese  (the  ancient  Cythera),  was  forced  to  dismiss 
his  emissaries.  However,  the  King  gained  little  by  that 
particular  stroke  of  allied  complaisance  towards  him,  for 
Cerigo  losing  its  Venizelist  agents,  nevertheless  refused  its 
support  to  the  King,  and  set  up  an  autonomous  government 
of  its  own.  And  so  Greece  enjoyed  three  governments  at 
once,  one  at  Athens,  one  in  Salonica,  and  a  third  in  little 
Cerigo. 

People  asked  in  Great  Britain  and  in  other  places  why 
this  tenderness  for  a  hostile  King  ?  Why  this  grudging  and 
half-hearted  support  to  a  good  friend  such  as  was  Venizelos  ? 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  (who  must  always  be  in  the  limelight  or 
perish),  started  a  theory  of  his  own  and  with  it  a  Republican 
propaganda  in  England.  He  traced  England's  policy  to  her 
monarchical  obsessions,  and  he  discerned  King  George's  hand 
or  his  mother's  hand  in  the  sparing  of  Constantine.  People 
who  take  Mr.  Wells  seriously  can  believe  his  theory.  There 
are  other  explanations  for  persons  more  sober.  Remember, 
all  this  was  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  1916,  and  that 
the  Czar's  Government  was  still  in  power  in  Petrograd.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  the  Russian  Government,  the  marplot 
which  had  resisted  the  sending  of  a  Greek  division  to  Gallipoli 
when  Venizelos  suggested  it  to  Constantine  in  January,  1915 
(lest  that  division  should  end  up  in  Constantinople,  their 
own  peculiar  prize),  was  still  against  Venizelos,  and  anxious 
on  general  principles  to  protect  the  Greek  autocrat.  It  is 
also  certain,  unfortunately,  that  Italy  was  equally  at  this 
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time  hostile  to  Venizelos  as  the  ablest  man  in  Greece  and, 
therefore,  the  most  dangerous  for  Italy. 

It  has  been  the  chief  misfortune  of  the  Allies — as  was  to 
be  expected — that  they  were  allies  each  with  special  interests 
of  their  own.  Italy  has  had  its  double  quarrel  with  Greece 
from  the  outset  of  the  war;  that  Greece  wants  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  off  it  where  the  population  is 
Greek,  but  where  Italy  has  occupied,  ever  since  the  Turkish 
war,  the  twelve  islands  round  Rhodes.  She  has  concessions 
for  railroads  on  the  adjoining  mainland.  (Cobden,  by  the 
way,  entertained  a  pathetic  belief  that  trade  would  end  war. 
Later  economists  have  sometimes  argued  that  the  essence  of 
trade  (and  of  life),  is  competition,  and  the  essence  of  competi- 
tion, war.  In  any  case,  those  railway  concessions  off  Rhodes, 
like  the  Silesian  coal  fields,  are  an  awkward  commentary  on 
Cobden's  simple  creed.)  Further,  Greece  wants  northern 
Epirus  and  some  parts  of  southern  Albania,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  Greek.  Greece  actually  occupied  these  parts  of 
Epirus  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  after  retiring  from  them  in 
1913.  Italy  has  a  second  time  (1913  and  1916),  compelled  a 
Greek  withdrawal  from  Epirus.  The  double  collision  between 
Italy  and  Greece,  like  the  single,  but  recurrent,  collision 
between  Italy  and  Serbia,  has  hampered  the  Allied  recognition 
of  Venizelos  and  of  the  causes  which  do  not  appeal  to  Italy. 

It  is  too  soon  even  now  to  foresee  what  policy  Italy  will 
ultimately  adopt.  She  began  by  being  intransigeante,  but  in 
the  conference  in  Rome  in  1917  she  showed  signs  of  reverting 
to  the  more  generous  policy  of  Mazzini,  who  had  called  upon 
her  to  recognize  all  struggling  nationalities.  Indications 
much  later  than  1917  are  again  unfavourable,  yet  it  is  incred- 
ible that  Italy  should  tread  the  path  of  Hungary  and  pass 
from  the  champion  of  liberty  to  the  defender  of  usurpation. 

Some  Frenchmen  have  said  that  Baron  Sonnino,  as  half 
an  Englishman,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  take  a  high 
hand  and  an  imperious  tone  on  Italy's  behalf.  To  these 
fears  it  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  that  this  is  an 
age  of  the  democratic  Englishman,  not  of  the  old  and  over- 
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bearing  aristocrat.  The  modern  Englishman's  salient  charac- 
teristics are  casual  good  nature,  and  an  abounding  charity. 
(It  is  he  and  his  American  cousin  who,  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  are  displaying  much  more  tolerance  of  Bolshevism 
than  the  French  display.)  If  Baron  Sonnino  is  affected  at  all 
by  his  English  affinities,  they  should  make  him  more  easy 
going  and  more  generous  than  otherwise  to  the  claims  of 
Serbia  and  Greece. 

Venizelos  was  prepared  to  come  to  terms  with  Italy  and 
to  wait  for  a  general  peace  before  pressing  the  Greek  claims 
in  Epirus  and  the  iEgean,  but  for  a  long  time  his  advances 
met  with  little  support  in  Italy;  and  the  land  of  Mazzini  was 
dominated  by  that  moral  abortion  and  contradiction  "  sacro 
egoismo,"  which  even  when  the  "egoismo"  is  national  and 
not  individual,  is  redolent  of  her  earlier  alliance  with  Deutsch- 
thum. 

And  so,  during  the  autumn  of  1916,  nothing  went  well. 
Roumania  collapsed  and  was  conquered  by  the  treachery  of 
Russia,  who  forced  her  into  the  war  and  then  deserted  her. 
General  Sarrail  failed  to  advance  to  Roumanians  aid  from  the 
south,  and  except  for  capturing  Monastir  (through  the  gallantry 
of  his  Serbians),  made  no  progress,  and  King  Constantine  and 
the  pro-Germans  in  Athens  became  more  and  more  insolent, 
though  Baron  Schenk  was  gone  and  the  fleet  had  been  sur- 
rendered. 

On  December  1st,  1916,  the  French  Admiral  in  Athens 
landed  troops  to  impress  his  views,  but  apparently  he  had  not 
counted  the  cost,  or  he  had  counted  too  much  upon  the 
King's  assurances  that  he  only  wanted  a  good  excuse  for 
surrendering.  The  troops  were  only  a  handful  of  blue  jackets, 
partly  British  and  partly  French.  They  were  attacked  by  a 
Royalist  mob  and  forced  back  to  their  ships  with  some  loss  of 
life.  Their  allies,  the  local  Venizelists,  suffered  heavily,  were 
arrested,  maltreated  and  shot  down.  Finally,  on  Christmas 
day,  Venizelos  was  solemnly  excommunicated  by  the  Metro- 
politan of  Athens  at  a  solemn  service,  as  "the  man  who  was 
an ,  enemy  of  the  King."  The  Church  of  Greece,  like  other 
state  churches  at  other  times,  has  been  terribly  Royalist. 
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The  Metropolitan,  who  called  himself  a  Christian  Bishop, 
celebrated  a  Pagan  service  of  commination.  He  cursed  a 
bull's  head,  and  laid  the  sins  of  Greece — its  sympathy  with 
the  Allies — on  the  bull's  head  and  on  Venizelos.  Then  he 
deposited  a  stone  of  cursing,  and  everyone  else  who  was 
present  added  another  stone,  and  a  cairn  of  stones  arose. 
(But  by  the  next  morning  the  cairn  was  covered  with  flowers 
and  through  the  flowers  ran  the  inscription  "To  Venizelos, 
from  the  Venizelists  of  Athens.") 

It  seems  that  in  the  Ancient  Greece  of  the  Classics  these 
stones  or  cairns  of  cursing  were  usual,  while  in  ancient  Egypt 
the  cursing  of  a  bull's  head,  as  a  national  scapegoat,  was  not 
uncommon.  The  modern  Christian  Archbishop  contrived  to 
surpass  pagan  Greece  and  pagan  Egypt;  he  stoned  with 
ancient  Greece  and  he  cursed  with  ancient  Egypt. 

One  of  the  excuses  for  this  extraordinary  and  antiquated 
solecism  was  a  forgery,  a  forged  letter,  which  the  King  and 
his  friends  asserted  had  been  written  on  November  7th,  1916, 
by  Venizelos  to  one  General  Korakas  in  Athens.  It  told 
the  General  that  the  Allies  would  restore  Venizelos  to  Athens 
by  force,  and  that  certain  persons  had  better,  at  a  convenient 
season,  be  put  out  of  the  way. 

The  Allied  ambassadors  at  Athens  were  as  clumsy  as 
usual.  They  put  out  a  notice — without  waiting  to  hear  from 
Venizelos — that  he  was  not  going  to  be  restored  by  them  by 
force.  His  enemies,  of  course,  promptly  accepted  the  dis- 
claimer, adding  that  they  had  known  anyhow  that  Venizelos 
was  lying;  it  was  his  way. 

Then  the  Ambassadors  heard  that  the  letter  was  a  forgery, 
and  published  a  second  note  to  say  so,  and  then  the  anti- 
Venizelists  countered,  as  might  have  been  expected,  with  the 
observation  "that  really  the  British  Ambassador  was  too 
soft  and  credulous;  no  one  who  knew  Venizelos  had  ever 
expected  him  to  authenticate  his  criminal  letters.  Of  course 
he  disowned  them;  it  was  his  way." 

Whether  the  British  ambassador  was  too  soft  and  credu- 
lous (after  his  nation's  custom),  or  not,  he  was  certainly  not 
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too  soft  and  credulous  towards  Venizelos.  It  looks  as  if  he 
did  lay  himself  open  to  those  charges  of  softness  and  credulity 
in  his  dealings  with  Constantine. 

As  for  the  forgery,  it  was  not  only  a  forgery,  but  a  trans- 
parently silly  one.  Dr.  Burrows  has  set  forth  all  its  silliness 
in  "The  New  Europe."  It  began,  "Mr.  Korakas"  (in 
English,  that  is),  not " Dear  Mr.  Korakas,"  or  "Dear  Korakas," 
or  "  Dear  General,"  etc.,  etc.  It  went  on  to  murder  the  Greek 
language,  by  using  brtfovki),  plot,  for  the  much  more  technical 
and  less  easy  word,  ctt^oXi),  "the  imposition"  of  something. 
It  was  vague,  obscure,  long-winded  and  turgid,  and  it  ended, 
like  a  Canadian  student's  Greek  prose,  by  confusing  the 
pronouns    "thine"    and    "yours."     "Fare    thee    well,    ever 

yOUrS,"  it  ended.'  &(F7ra£*o/zcu  ae  6X<Ss  ujuerepos. 

The  signature  which  followed  was  not  even  a  good  copy  of 
Venizelos'  signature. 

But,  lest  a  doubt  should  remain,  the  absurd  document 
was  written  on  foolscap,  larger  than  the  pages  of  this  magazine, 
and  placed  without  folding  in  a  huge  envelope;  whereas, 
Venizelos,  like  the  rest  of  us,  writes  his  letters  on  paper  of  an 
ordinary  size  for  letter-writing,  and  puts  them  in  small 
envelopes. 

The  forgers  realized  their  mistake,  and  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  see  the  original,  but,  fortunately,  it  was  first 
photographed  for  the  benefit  of  Athens  by  the  Anti-Venizelists, 
and  so  published;  and  the  photographs  betray  it. 

Even  the  patience  of  the  patient  Allies  was  exhausted 
by  all  this,  by  the  pagan  ceremonies  and  the  forgery.  They 
demanded  apologies  and  received  them  in  January,  1917. 
They  demanded  the  demobilization  of  the  Greek  Royalist 
army  in  Thessaly,  and  the  removal  of  all  forces  not  demobil- 
ised to  the  Peloponeese.  They  demanded  the  cession  of 
mountain  batteries  from  Corfu,  as  a  compensation  for  all  the 
guns  surrendered  to  the  Germans  in  Forts  Rupel  and  Kavalla, 
and  they  seized  the  telegraph  and  railway  systems. 

During  the  next  few  months  these  demands  were  slowly 
and  reluctantly  conceded,  but  bands  of  Royalist  brigands 
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continued  to  infest  Thessaly  and  threaten  SarraiFs  rear, 
the  King,  of  course,  protesting  that  he  could  not  control 
his  friends.     He  did  not  overtax  his  health  in  the  attempt. 

What  ultimately  did  control  King  and  friends  both  was 
the  Revolution  in  March,  1917,  at  Petrograd.  With  the  fall 
of  the  Russian  monarchy  came  also  the  end  of  Constantine's 
autocracy. 

Whoever  had  been  protecting  him— ^Czar  or  Italy — pro- 
tected him  no  longer.  The  islands  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia 
revolted,  though  Venizelos  was  not  there  to  suborn  them,  and 
the  Allies  did  not  interfere.  They  explained,  instead,  that 
though  they  were  pledged  to  isolate  Venizelos  from  Royalist 
Greece,  it  was  a  different  matter  if  Greece,  of  herself  and  in- 
dependently of  Venizelos,  ceased  to  be  Royalist. 

In  June,  Constantine  abdicated  and  withdrew  to  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Lambros  government  at  the  same  time  fell  and 
Zaimis  came  back  for  the  third  time  as  the  safe  man  suitable 
for  a  period  of  transition. 

But  Venizelos  himself  was  back  in  Athens  and  in  power 
by  July,  and  Greece  at  last  declared  war  against  the  Central 
Powers  under  a  new  king,  Alexander,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Constantine.  The  Parliament  of  September,  1915,  the  last 
legal  Parliament,  was  recalled  and  resumed  its  long  inter- 
rupted sittings. 

Naturally,  many  of  the  members  of  this  Parliament 
protested  against  Alexander's  appointment,  and  declared  for 
a  Republic.  Venizelos  characteristically  still  defended  mon- 
archy. He  is  an  ingrained  Conservative.  Had  he  been  born 
in  England  instead  of  Crete,  he  could  not  have  illustrated 
more  emphatically  the  instinct  which  tells  Englishmen  that 
a  Republic,  still  more  a  democratic  Republic,  is  like  a  woman, 
a  very  delicate  and  sensitive  organism,  and  much  in  need  of 
a  good  veil  against  the  world's  sleet  and  wind  and  rain,  and 
that  it  is  worth  paying  a  good  price  for  the  veil.  Constitu- 
tional monarchy  is  such  a  veil,  and  protects  its  emotional, 
nervous  and  susceptible  wearer — and  democracies  are  as 
emotional  as  the  most  womanly  woman — against  the   worst 
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perils  of  politics,  the  mad  ambitions  of  three  reckless  suitors 
— the  demagogue,  the  millionaire,  and  the  soldier. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  exactly  was  Venizelos'  instinct  in 
this  matter  he  argued  that  monarchy  was  the  safest  form  of 
government  for  Greeks  and  might  even  now  be  given  one 
more  chance. 

He  showed  the  same  conservatism  by  refusing  to  admit 
the  members  from  northern  Epirus  to  the  Greek  Parliament. 

"Greece,"  he  said,  "has  had  no  constitutional  claim  to 
northern  Epirus;  her  claim  has  rested  on  race  and  occupation. 
Now  that  our  occupation  of  it  has  ceased,  part  of  our  claim 
drops.  We  must  wait  for  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  general 
treaty  of  peace;  then  we  may  hope  to  recover  from  Europe 
and  Italy  a  district  which  is  Greek  and  not  Italian,  and  which 
does  not  involve  Albania  as  a  whole,  nor  threaten  the  Italian 
control  of  Avlona  and  the  Adriatic." 

Nothing  can  shake  the  man's  instinctive  moderation  and 
conservatism,  neither  cold  shoulders  from  Great  Britain  and 
France,  open  jealousies  from  Russia  and  Italy,  nor  cursings 
and  cairns  from  his  own  countrymen. 

He  started  at  once  a  new  mobilization  of  the  Greek  army. 
The  numbers  of  Greek  soldiers  at  Salonica  were  estimated  at 
40,000  in  May,  1917;  by  July  they  were  not  less  than  60,000, 
and  by  June  of  last  year,  1918,  they  probably  were  near 
three  hundred  thousand.  We  used  to  hear  all  last  summer  of 
the  approaching  descent  of  Mackensen  to  sweep  them  into 
the  sea;  nothing  came  of  it;  there  was  no  descent.  Even 
before  this,  they  had  already  distinguished  themselves  in 
January  of  last  year,  as  in  1912  and  1913,  by  good  fighting 
against  the  traditional  enemy,  the  Bulgarian.  In  the  great 
crisis  of  last  September,  they  stood  side  by  side  with  the 
soldiers  of  Great  Britain,  and  if  they  could  not  directly  and 
immediately  drive  the  Bulgars  from  their  inaccessible  lines 
upon  the  heights  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Vardar,  at 
least,  with  the  British  army,  they  held  the  Bulgarian  left 
wing  pinned  to  the  mountain  walls,  and  enabled  the  French 
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and  Serbians  away  to  the  west  to  break  through  and  roll  up 
the  whole  Bulgarian  line  and  end  the  war  in  the  mid-east. 

As  for  Constantine,  he  waits  in  Switzerland.  Long  may 
he  wait  and  enjoy  the  scenery  and  climate  of  the  Alps,  and 
learn  to  forget  the  land  of  ancient  glory  which  has  never 
sunk  quite  so  low  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  as  under  his 
kingship;  which  has  never  before  seemed  to  verify  so  em- 
phatically the  old  scoffs  of  the  Romans  and  the  classical 
scholars,  about  the  meanness,  unmanliness  and  low  cunning 
of  the  politicians  of  Greece,  for  all  the  national  cleverness, 
or  rather  on  account  of  the  national  cleverness.  Greece  could 
well  afford  to  exchange  a  large  measure  of  its  cleverness  for 
a  little  more  will  and  courage  and  honesty,  for  a  tithe,  in  short, 
of  the  qualities  which  have  endeared  Venizelos  to  the  friends 
of  Greece,  and  have — through  Venizelos — redeemed  the  name 
of  Greece. 

Venizelos — the  Allies  to-day  can  hardly  doubt  it — is  the 
greatest  of  Greek  statesmen  since  the  death  of  Pericles. 

What  has  become  of  his  political  enemies,  I  hardly  know. 
Gounaris  was,  I  think,  arrested  the  other  day  in  Athens; 
Skouloudis  and  General  Dousmanis  are  under  surveillance, 
I  believe,  in  Corsica;  he  has  a  free  hand  at  last. 

Venizelos  is  statesman  rather  than  orator,  but  some  of  his 
phrases  deserve  mention,  and  have  been  quoted  not  seldom. 
When  he  was  asked  to  betray  Serbia  and  the  Serbian 
Treaty  of  Alliance,  he  objected  caustically  and  pungently, 
"  Greece  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  treacherous.  Only  a 
strong  nation  can  afford  treachery;  a  weak  nation  has  to  be 
honest."  And  again,  "What  is  the  prayer  of  Greece  ?  Is  it 
to  be,  ■  0  Lord,  grant  us  to  live  through  to-day  somehow,  and 
for  to-morrow,  in  God  we  trust.' "  Demosthenes  would  have 
appreciated  that  sarcasm  at  Greek  slackness,  'padv^ha.  Yet 
a  third  aphorism,  "You  do  not  push  a  nation  into  war  by 
a  strong  policy;  you  do  push  her  in  by  wavering ;"  and 
finally,  "The  pledges  of  Greece  and  the  constitution  of  Greece 
have  become  a  worthless  rag,  such  as  International  treaties 
now  seem  to  be  in  some  people's  hands." 
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To-day  the  worst  for  Greece  is  over.  The  man  who  made 
of  International  Treaties  a  worthless  rag  is  an  exile  in  danger 
of  trial.  Venizelos  is  at  work  in  Paris  pleading  the  claims  of 
Greece  to  Epirus,  to  the  Dodekaneese,  to  Smyrna  and  the 
Asia  Minor  coast,  conceivably  even,  if  the  United  States  are 
unwilling  to  shoulder  their  share  of  the  Allies'  responsibility 
for  the  old  Turkish  Empire,  to  Constantinople  itself;  and  our 
own  Empire,  which  was  threatened  with  prompt  extinction 
in  1914  if  it  joined  France,  and  with  deferred  death  at  the 
hands    of    the    one-eyed    giant,  if  it  did   not   join  France, 

*A77\iu  eye*?  TrvfiaTyv  edofiai  fiera  oh  irapoidiv   said    the    German   Poly- 

phemus  then — has  issued  at  last,  like  Odysseus  after  count- 
less agonies  safe  from  the  cave;  and  only  the  incoherent  com- 
plaints and  uncouth  bellowings  of  the  blinded  monster  now 
assail  our  ears. 

Maurice  Hutton 
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TN  consequence  of  the  devastating  influences  resulting  from 
the  war  Canada  has  learned  that  the  vital  interests  of  the 
country  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  most  complete  devel- 
opment of  the  agricultural  industry,  and  that  to  secure  such 
development  there  must  be  a  reorganization  of  interests 
designed  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture. 

That  Canada's  future  economic  and  financial  strength 
depends,  in  no  small  measure,  upon  agricultural  development 
is  abundantly  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  values  of 
exports,  for  the  past  three  years,  in  agricultural  produce  and 
in  manufactures: — 

Canadian  exports  1916  1917  1918 

Agricultural  produce    496,897,497    608,501,176    591,891,098 
Manufactures 377,138,502    678,318,994    569,311,437 

The  figures  are  most  suggestive  of  the  relative  value  of 
the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  manufactures 
exported  consisted  of  war  material.  The  future  development 
of  the  agricultural  industry  has  become  so  important  a 
problem  that  the  Federal  Minister  of  Finance  has  been  led 
to  say:  "With  regard  to  our  agricultural  production  (including 
animal  products)  which  last  year  enabled  us,  after  satisfying 
our  domestic  requirements,  to  export  products  to  the  value 
of  over  seven  hundred  million  dollars,  the  outlook  would 
seem  to  be  most  hopeful  and  encouraging.  With  the  end  of 
the  war  there  will  be  the  increased  demand  for  food  for  enemy 
populations  numbering  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  large 
numbers  of  whom  will  be  in  a  condition  of  starvation  and 
whose  demoralized  agriculture  cannot  be  speedily  restored. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  failure  of 
markets  for  all  the  food  that  Canada  can  produce.     Our 
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grain,  livestock  and  their  products  with  those  of  our  fisheries, 
should  all  be  in  keen  demand  at  high  prices.  The  policy 
would  seem  to  be  as  during  the  war  to  increase  to  the  utmost  our 
agricultural  and  livestock  production.  We  have  the  land  and 
a  highly  skilled  agricultural  community.  The  slogan  in  this 
department  of  our  national  activity  should  be  the  same  as 
during  the  war.  Production,  production  and  again  produc- 
tion. Increase  in  our  agricultural  production  will  not  only 
help  to  furnish  food  to  a  hungry  Europe,  but  will  be  a  chief 
factor  in  maintaining  our  favourable  international  trade  balance 
as  well."  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Canada's  Finance  Minister 
who  believes  that  finance  is,  in  reality,  a  matter  of  food. 

The  question  naturally  arises  then  as  to  whether  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country  are  so  organized  that  the 
maximum  development  of  the  industry  can  be  expected.  By 
exposing  some  of  the  weak  features  of  the  present  agricultural 
policy,  which  are  responsible  for  duplication  of  effort,  over- 
lapping of  interests  and  a  needless  extravagance  in  public 
expenditure,  the  writer  hopes  to  make  it  clear  that  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  agricultural  interests  is  imperative. 

The  Federal  and  Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  farms,  in  their 
respective  spheres,  have  accomplished  notable  results  in  the 
betterment  of  agricultural  conditions.  These  results  have 
been  largely  instrumental  in  the  remarkable  progress  achieved 
in  the  development  of  Canada's  agriculture;  progress  achieved, 
however,  not  through  efficient  organization  but  in  spite  of 
the  lack  of  it.  Among  the  institutions  named  above  there 
has  always  existed  a  sordid  lack  of  co-ordination  and  co-opera- 
tion with  the  result  that  Canada  has  never  had  a  well  organized 
national  food  production  policy. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  development  of  progres- 
sive national  agricultural  policy  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
department  comprises  the  following  branches: — 
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I.   Experimental  Farms: 

(a)  Central  Farm,  Ottawa. 

(b)  Branch  Farms  and  Stations  (eighteen). 

(c)  Substations  (seven). 

II.   Dairy  and  Fruit: 

1.  Dairy. 

2.  Extension  of  Markets. 

3.  Fruit. 

4.  Cold  Storage. 

III.  Livestock. 

IV.  Health  of  Animals: 

1.  Contagious  Diseases. 

2.  Quarantine. 

3.  Research. 

4.  Meat  and  Canned  Foods. 

V.   Seed: 

1.  Seed  Testing. 

2.  Seed  Inspection. 
VI.   Publications. 

VII.   International  Agricultural  Institute. 
VIII.   Exhibition. 

The  nature  of  the  development  of  the  Department  and 
the  origin  of  a  number  of  the  Branches  is  most  suggestive 
that  there  never  was  established  a  clear-cut  policy  but  that  one 
thing  after  another  just  happened,  with  the  result  that  many  of 
the  Branches  overlap  in  their  interests.  In  making  the  state- 
ment that  conflicting  interests  exist  among  several  of  the 
Branches  of  the  Department  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  this  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  personnel  of  the  various 
Branches  but  is  a  criticism  of  the  loose  character  of  the 
organization  as  a  whole.  For  some  time  it  has  been  obvious 
to  the  public  that  the  work  of  the  Experimental  Farms 
Branch  is  not  always  in  harmony  with  the  work  of  some  of 
the  other  Branches.  Then  again,  just  why  the  dairy  and 
horticultural  interests  are  combined  in  one  Branch  is  not  easy  to 
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understand.  The  Extension  of  Markets  Division  of  the  Dairy 
and  Fruit  Branch  must  have  considerable  concern  over  the 
marketing  interests  of  the  Live  Stock  Branch.  These  few 
examples  of  the  lack  of  proper  and  efficient  organization  are 
sufficient  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  reorganization. 

When  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission  of  England 
visited  the  United  States  in  1903,  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong, 
one  of  its  members,  reported  as  follows:  "The  most  striking 
illustrations  of  American  organizing  ability  are  to  be  met  with 
at  Washington.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  nothing  any- 
where to  compare  with  the  way  in  which  science  is  being 
utilized  in  the  service  of  the  State  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  wThich  is  located  at  the  capital. "  A  comparison 
of  the  organization  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  that  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
serves  to  emphasize  the  weak  features  of  the  former.  Refer- 
ence to  the  United  States  is  not  made  with  a  view  of  extolling 
results  secured  in  agricultural  effort,  but  simply  to  show  that 
the  United  States  has  an  efficient  administrative  organization, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Canada.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  comprises  the  following  Branches : — 

I.  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

II.  The  Weather  Bureau. 

' .    III.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

IV.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

V.  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

VI.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

VII.  Bureau  of  Soils. 

VIII.  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

IX.  Division  of  Entomology* 

X.  Division  of  Biological  Survey. 

XI.  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements. 

XII.  Division  of  Publications. 

XIII.  Office  of  Experimental  Stations. 

XIV.  Office  of  Public  Road  Inquiries. 
XV.  Library. 
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Surely  the  urgency  of  the  maximum  development  of  the 
Canadian  agricultural  industry  demands  the  reorganization 
of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  since  it  is  respon- 
sible, to  a  considerable  extent,  in  shaping  the  national  policy. 

Federal  and  Provincial  Interests 

There  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  co-ordination  of  interests 
between  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  respective  Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture 
on  the  other.  Perhaps  this  is  best  evidenced  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  marketing  system,  although  the  same  feature 
prevails  in  many  other  lines  of  activity.  Practically  all  the 
provinces  have  incorporated  co-operative  enterprises  of  long 
standing.  When  the  Poultry  Division  of  the  Live  Stock 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Department  began  conducting  an  active 
campaign  of  co-operative  marketing  of  eggs  naturally  there 
developed  misunderstanding  between  that  body  and  the 
Co-operation  and  Markets  Branch  of  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  respect  to  the  organization  of  egg  circles  in 
Ontario.  In  Alberta  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  are  separately 
extending  their  interests  with  respect  to  the  marketing  of  eggs. 
The  above  cases  are  cited  merely  as  examples  of  the  over- 
lapping of  interests  between  the  Federal  and  each  Provin- 
cial Department  of  Agriculture;  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  overlapping  of  interests  in  respect  to  nearly  every  line  of 
agricultural  work. 

What  is  needed  is  a  well  defined  policy  for  the  Federal 
Department  and  the  complete  co-ordination  of  its  work  with 
that  of  the  Provinces.  While  it  is  not  in  the  province  of  this 
paper  to  suggest  the  limitations  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture,  nevertheless,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
its  chief  work  is  fundamentally  of  an  administrative  character 
which  should  assume  a  definite  policy  in  its  relation  to  the 
Provinces  and  to  the  Dominion  as  a  whole.  The  administra- 
tive interests  of|the  Federal  Department  should  be  co-ordinated 
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with  the  administrative  interests  of  the  Provincial  Depart- 
ments. Much  could  be  accomplished  through  mutually 
co-ordinated  effort,  although  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
friction,  jealousy  and  misunderstanding  would  be  eliminated 
completely.  Under  present  circumstances  it  is  probable  that 
the  initiative  in  any  reorganization  of  activities  will  be 
instituted  by  the  Federal  Department,  and  therein  lies  the 
danger  of  certain  provincial  interests  being  sacrificed  to 
Federal  tendencies. 

Inefficient  Provincial  Policies. 

What  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  organization  of 
the  Federal  Department  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  to 
certain  Provincial  Departments.  Without  a  well  organized 
Provincial  Department  the  provincial  policy  cannot  be 
efficient.  Naturally  each  Province  has  its  own  problems,  but 
the  principles  involved  in  different  Provinces  are  frequently 
so  similar  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  Provincial  Depart- 
ments should  each  learn  from  the  other. 

In  regard  to  agricultural  educational  work  in  the  provinces, 
there  never  has  been  a  proper  understanding  between  the 
Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural 
colleges.  The  nearest  approach  to  an  understanding,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  exists  in  British  Columbia,  where  a  statement 
has  been  published  as  to  the  future  interests  of  the  B.C. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  College 
respectively.  This  understanding,  however,  is  in  writing  only 
and  really  awaits  the  practical  test. 

The  policy  of  the  agricultural  colleges  is  also  open  to 
criticism.  In  this  field  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  it  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  that  ideas  are  exchanged. 
The  staff  members  of  one  college  are  almost  totally  ignorant 
of  the  educational  problems  of  sister  colleges,  although  they 
all  have  many  common  problems  in  the  solution  of  which 
united  effort  would  make  for  the  greatest  progress  in  agricul- 
tural educational  work.   In  a  sense  the  colleges  have  been  too 
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narrow  and  thus  have  not  fulfilled  their  complete  duty. 
Under  existing  conditions  there  is  practically  no  co-operation 
whatever  among  the  colleges,  whereas  the  whole  field  of 
agricultural  education  should  be  attacked  by  the  colleges  as 
a  unit. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  agricultural  college  and 
experiment  station  is  to  increase  the  production  of  crops, 
livestock  and  other  food  products  by  farmers  through  the 
most  efficient  utilization  of  land  and  labour.  The  recent  and 
continuous  emergency  has  forced  home  as  nothing  else  could 
the  great  importance  to  national  welfare  of  education  and 
research  in  agriculture.  In  this  connection,  however,  there 
is  an  undesirable  feature  in  the  relationship  between  the 
agricultural  college  and  the  experiment  station.  The  Experi- 
mental Farms  System  of  the  Federal  Department  consists  of 
the  Central  Farm  at  Ottawa,  eighteen  Branch  Farms  and 
Stations  and  seven  Substations.  There  are  eight  Provincial 
Agricultural  Colleges,  exclusive  of  Macdonald  College,  and 
three  Provincial  Schools  of  Agriculture  in  Alberta.  From  a 
purely  educational  standpoint  the  existence  of  the  experiment 
station  as  a  branch  of  the  college,  as  in  the  United  States,  is  a 
distinct  advantage  over  the  Canadian  system  where  the 
experiment  stations  are  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Department  and  are  most  distantly  related  to  the 
colleges. 

Agricultural  education  in  the  main  consists  of  research, 
extension  and  teaching,  the  extension  work  constituting  the 
connecting  link  between  the  college  and  the  station.  I  have 
just  referred  to  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  experiment  stations  from  the  colleges 
with  the  consequent  result  that  there  never  has  been  a  well- 
organized  policy  relating  to  the  dissemination  of  information. 
For  a  long  time  my  impression  has  been  that  the  experiment 
stations  have  been  doing  almost  as  much  extension  work  as 
experimental  or  research  work.  Up  to  the  present  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  clear  idea  from  the  character  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  stations  as  to  what  the  field  of  the  station  was 
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conceived  to  be  and  how  its  work  is  differentiated,  in  some 
respects,  from  that  of  the  college,  A  condition  which  has 
undoubtedly  injured  the  scientific  standing  of  experiment 
station  publications  has  been  the  publishing  of  information 
not  related  to  work  done  by  the  station  or  properly  in  the 
field  of  station  work.  In  the  report  of  the  last  convention 
of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  there  is  a  suggestion  by  the  Committee 
on  Experiment  Station  Organization  and  Policy  to  the  effect 
that  "In  the  judgement  of  this  committee,  the  stations  ought 
frankly  to  accept  the  fact  that  their  present  field  and  functions 
are  agricultural  investigation  and  experiment — the  discovering 
and  verifying  of  exact  information  pertaining  to  agricultural 
science  and  practice,  and  this  view  ought  to  be  clearly  reflected 
in  their  publications."  Waugh  in  The  Agricultural  College 
says  that  "the  distinction  between  extension  service  bulletins 
and  experiment  station  bulletins  ought  to  be  perfectly  clear." 
Pearl,  late  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station  and  one  of  the 
foremost  experimentalists  of  the  United  States,  has  declared 
recently,  ' '  I  have  felt  very  strongly  ever  since  I  entered  upon 
experiment  station  work  some  ten  years  ago,  that  the  function 
of  the  experiment  station  is,  or  should  be,  simply  and  solely 
scientific  research  on  the  basic  problems  of  agriculture. 
That  is  its  fundamental  purpose  and  object,  as  I  understand 
it,  and  I  believe  that  the  same  general  principle  holds  as  true 
in  time  of  war  and  during  this  great  emergency  as  at  any 
other  time."  To  me  it  seems  apparent  that  Canadian  experi- 
mentalists are  not  sufficiently  imbued  with  this  spirit,  and  if 
they  ever  are  then  the  work  of  the  experiment  station  will  be 
of  a  higher  grade  and  will  be  confined  to  experimental  and 
research  work  and  the  nature  of  the  publications  will  be  in 
keeping  with  investigational  results  accomplished. 

Teaching  in  preparation  for  extension  service  is  a  par- 
ticular field  in  which  the  colleges  are  fairly  well  equipped. 
Because  of  the  great  importance  of  extension  work  in  the 
improvements  of  farming  operations  and  the  extent  to  which 
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this  work  can  be  developed  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  any 
college  will  neglect  such  an  important  function. 

The  need  of  special  training  for  the  men  who  conduct  the 
experimental  and  research  work  of  the  experiment  stations  is 
very  apparent.  The  colleges  have  been  relied  upon  by  the 
stations  to  supply  the  necessary  men  and  the  requisite  train- 
ing, but  the  courses  of  study  in  the  colleges  do  not  supply  the 
whole  need.  The  courses  supply  a  general  knowledge  of 
theory  and  practice  but  do  not  give  opportunity  for  contact 
or  experience  with  research.  Men  who  are  preparing  for  an 
experimental  or  research  career  need  such  training  as  will 
give  them  an  understanding  of  the  real  meaning  of  science. 
Something  should  be  done,  therefore,  to  permit  of  co-operation 
between  the  colleges  and  stations  in  providing  the  requisite 
courses  needed  for  the  best  results  in  graduate  study. 

Steps  in  Reorganization 

In  order  to  promote  the  most  complete  co-ordination  of 
effort  in  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  agricultural 
education  there  should  be  formed  an  Association  of  Canadian 
Agricultural  Colleges,  and  better  still,  if  such  were  possible, 
an  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experimental 
Farms.  Through  such  an  association  the  public,  the  farmers 
particularly,  could  be  properly  advised  of  the  condition  of 
the  Colleges  and  Farms  and  of  their  potency  and  promise. 
Through  such  an  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experimental  Farms  agricultural  problems  of  national  import- 
ance could  be  studied  from  the  national  viewpoint.  Such  an 
association  would  provide  for  the  co-ordination  of  activities 
upon  an  authoritative,  comprehensive  plan  of  operations. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  steps  will  be  taken 
toward  the  development  of  a  national  agricultural  production 
policy.  Although  I  have  but  hinted  at  some  of  the  problems 
of  policy  involved,  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  should  participate 
more  fully  in  the  organization  of  Canadian  agriculture  and 
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country  life.  It  is  my  opinion  that  these  institutions  should 
assume  the  whole  field  of  food  supply,  distribution  and  con- 
servation in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  instructional,  investigational 
and  experimental  work.  There  should  be  a  sound  distinction 
between  the  control  functions  of  the  administrative  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  and  the  educational  and  investigational 
functions  of  the  colleges  and  stations.  In  order  to  establish 
this  sound  distinction  it  might  be  well  if  there  could  be  estab- 
lished a  national  commission  on  agricultural  education,  which 
could  assist  in  defining  the  functions  of  the  various  agencies 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  their  relationships  one 
to  another.  It  is  evident,  at  least,  that  something  must  be 
done  in  the  way  of  a  reorganization  of  agricultural  interests 
if  the  agricultural  industry  is  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  country. 

M.  A.  Jull 


JOHN  COWPER  POWYS 

A  MOSES  has  arisen  to  lead  us  through  the  wilderness 
of  modern  literature.  Since  the  death  of  Oscar  Wilde 
there  has  not  been  an  inspired  critic  of  English  literature, 
and  now  comes  one  greater  than  that  "Uranian  baby," 
indeed  the  greatest  literary  critic  that  has  written  in  English. 
Fired  with  genius,  endowed  with  clairvoyant  understanding, 
purified  by  Hellenism,  united  to  us  by  the  bond  of  the  flesh, 
John  Cowper  Powys  might  well  be  said  to  be  a  reincarnation 
of  Orpheus.  To  lay  down  his  books  is  to  reopen  the  old 
question  as  to  whether  the  appearance  of  a  supreme  genius  is 
the  result  of  the  desperate  need  of  the  age  for  just  such  a  leader. 
The  need  of  him  was  never  greater.  The  mere  bulk  of 
Victorian  literature  is  appalling,  and  before  it  is  a  quarter 
digested  we  are  choked  with  the  result  of  the  most  prolific 
twenty  years  that  literature  has  ever  seen.  This  superfluity 
of  talent  has  given  rise  to  endless  schools.  There  is  the  new 
Irish  element  gathering  for  preservation  around  Yeats, 
Synge  and  A.  E.,  the  hordes  around  the  banner  of  the  new 
Realism  almost  frighten  one  by  their  numbers,  and  even 
Mysticism— of  all  things — is  as  clearly  defined  as  the  work  of 
the  pre-Raphaelites  in  painting.  When  even  catholicity  of 
taste  has  become  a  cult  it  is  high  time  that  Orpheus,  Pan,  and 
Apollo  should  send  a  messenger  to  re-affirm  the  high  and 
holy  uses  of  the  word. 

It  is  not  altogether  the  dullness  and  dreariness  of  our 
Saintsburys  that  is  alarming.  There  is  more  to  fear  from 
the  hopeless  inadequacy  of  their  method.  To  study  literature 
as  one  would  study  geography  has  become  a  Herculean  task 
utterly  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  human  brain  in  the 
allotted  three  score  years  and  ten.  No,  we  could  not  have  and 
did  not  want  a  meticulous  judge  to  weigh,  to  measure,  and 
to  pass  final  sentence.     What  the  world  needed  was  a  High 
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Priest  of  Literature,  one  who  would  again  vitalize  the  ritual 
with  the  holy  unction  of  a  high  sacrament ;  and  this  High  Priest 
we  have  in  John  Cowper  Powys.  With  his  uncanny  pre- 
cision he  calls  his  first  work  "a  book  of  literary  devotions." 

And  what  is  his  method,  this  omniscient  critic  who  has 
come  to  regenerate  us  ?  In  a  word  this :  casting  aside  the 
acid  of  sarcasm  and  the  sword  of  logic  he  comes  to  his  task 
with  only  a  mighty  enthusiasm.  He  has  all  the  boisterousness 
and  yearning  and  delicacy  of  a  youth  in  a  first  passionate  love 
experience.  That  is  it.  His  critical  essays  are  love  letters, 
and  who  does  not  know  that  a  love  letter  is  but  the  desire  to 
express  the  reflection  of  the  beloved  ?  First  giving  himself 
ardently  to  the  subject  of  his  study  he  comes  back,  all  aquiver 
with  emotion,  to  give  us  the  "psychic  residuum"  of  his 
passion.  This  method  is  so  apparent  that  it  hardly  needs 
his  explanation.  "It  is  impossible  to  respond  to  a  great 
genius  halfway.  It  is  a  case  of  all  or  nothing.  If  you  lack 
the  courage,  or  the  variability,  to  go  all  the  way  with  very 
different  masters,  and  to  let  your  constructive  consistency 
take  care  of  itself,  you  may  become  perhaps  an  admirable 
moralist,  you  will  never  become  a  clairvoyant  critic." 

Perhaps  the  essence  of  genius  is  the  spirit  of  youth. 
Certainly  to  carry  over  the  years  in  all  its  freshness  the  first 
rapture  of  contact  with  a  great  poet,  and  then  to  reproduce  it 
with  a  vividness  and  strength  and  skill  that  betokens  maturity, 
certainly  this  is  genius,  and  unique  in  the  history  of  criticism. 
But  cannot  any  fool  rave  in  extravagant  language  over  a 
book  or  an  author  ?  If  you  are  asking  yourself  this  question 
it  is  plain  that  explanations  are  in  order. 

John  Cowper  Powys,  of  what  degrees  he  has  I  know 
nothing  and  care  less,  has  been  staff  lecturer  for  Oxford 
University  extension  delegacy;  he  has  held  posts  in  the 
Education  department  of  the  Free  City  of  Hamburg,  in 
Dresden  and  Leipzig,  and  he  is  now  an  outstanding  figure 
in  the  University  Lecturers  Association,  New  York.  My 
academic  readers  will  now  breathe  easily.  He  cannot  be 
very  young  and  he  must  have  a  modicum  of  scholarship. 
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In  1915  he  published  " Visions  and  Revisions"  containing 
the  following  essays:  Preface,  Rabelais,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
El  Greco,  Milton,  Charles  Lamb,  Dickens,  Goethe,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Shelly,  Keats,  Nietzsche,  Thomas  Hardy,  Walter 
Pater,  Dostoievsky,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Walt  Whitman,  Con- 
clusion. In  1916  he  published  " Suspended  Judgments" 
containing  the  following  essays:  The  Art  of  Discrimination, 
Montaigne,  Pascal,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Balzac,  Victor  Hugo, 
Guy  de  Maupassant,  Anatole  France,  Paul  Verlaine,  Remy 
de  Gourmont,  William  Blake,  Byron,  Emily  Bronte,  Joseph 
Conrad,  Henry  James,  Oscar  Wilde,  Suspended  Judgment. 
Just  a  word  here  for  book  lovers  only.  These  two  volumes 
will  give  physical  pleasure.  The  type  is  large  and  clear  and 
the  depth  of  margin  positively  luxurious.  Special  thanks  are 
due  to  Mr.  G.  Arnold  Shaw  for  seeing  that  the  mechanical 
detail  is  in  every  way  fitting  to  the  matter  contained. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  John  Cowper  Powys 
published  a  volume  of  poetry  in  1914  and  has  added  two 
novels  in  1917  and  1918.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  text  book 
on  reading  called  "One  Hundred  Best  Books."  The  contents 
of  these  four  you  may  discover  for  yourselves. 

Apart  from  the  matter  of  his  essays  the  style  of  John 
Cowper  Powys  is  a  thing  of  note  and  a  joy  forever.  Style — 
what  nonsense  has  been  written  about  it  by  ponderous  peda- 
gogues !  Style  is  the  grammatical  expression  of  the  personality. 
That  is  why  one  turns  wearily  away  from  the  dead  levels  of 
the  so-called  stylists  to  the  style  of  Walt  Whitman.  When 
you  have  felt  the  thrill  of 

M  Who  touches  this  book  touches  a  man," 

you  have  given  conscious  recognition  to  the  style  of  Whitman. 
When  you  have  drunk  in  page  after  page  of  John  Cowper 
Powys  to  the  point  of  intoxication  you  realize  that  by  the 
alchemy  of  genius  he  has  transmuted  paper  and  you  hold 
in  your  hands  the  lovely,  living,  fiery  soul  of  the  author. 
This  wealth  of  personality  coupled  with  that  eerie  perception 
of  his  leads  him  in  "Conclusion"  into  this  Whitmanesque 
utterance. 
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"  We  have  been  together,  you  who  read  this — and  to  you, 
whoever  you  are,  whether  pleased  or  angry,  I  make  a  com- 
rade's signal.  Who  knows  ?  We  might  be  the  very  ones  to 
understand  each  other,  if  we  met !  We  have  been  together, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  presences  that  make  life  tolerable,  and 
now  we  must  draw  our  conclusion  and  go  our  way." 

I  think  with  amusement  of  what  a  high  school  teacher 
would  do  to  an  essay  submitted  b}^  Mr.  Powys.  He  obeys 
the  higher  rules  of  grammar  and  his  composition  would  be 
sadly  pruned  by  the  little  man  marking  it.  Why  he  is  verbose  ! 
He  piles  word  on  word  and  figure  on  figure,  and  the  thing  rolls 
on  like  a  sonorous  organ.  To  read  him  aloud,  to  mouth  over 
and  taste  this  luscious  verbiage,  is  to  partake  of  a  feast. 
The  luxuriance  of  vowels  and  liquid  consonants  makes  one 
wonder  whether  Mr.  Powys  is  not  a  musician,  a  singer. 
That  sense  for  the  mellow  sounding  word  is  unerring ;  some  of 
his  longer  crescendos  remind  one  strangely  of  Milton.  One 
really  has  to  go  far  to  find  comparisons  for  his  language.  I 
think  he  learned  from  Rabelais  what  force  can  be  packed  into 
a  group  of  words,  but  as  his  verbal  pile  driver  descends  there 
intervenes  his  Hellenism  like  a  shock-absorber.  The  piston 
strikes,  the  pile  is  driven  home,  but  there  is  no  jar.  It  is 
wonderful,  that  perfectly  controlled  force. 

Two  faults  would  be  recorded  against  him  by  the  teacher 
of  composition.  He  has  no  sense  of  proportion.  Some 
paragraphs  are  big  and  some  little.  One  paragraph  contains 
but  five  words.  I  know  of  a  sentence  with  three  words,  a 
conjunction,  a  preposition,  and  a  noun.  Is  it  not  scandalous  ? 
That  paragraph  contains  a  priceless  idea,  but  that  would 
have  been  no  factor  in  my  school  days.  Then  his  sentences 
are  too  long.  Why,  I  have  counted  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  words  in  one  of  them  and  am  sure  I  did  not  get  the  most 
horrible  example — one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  words  flowing 
with  the  continuity,  clearness  and  grace  of  a  mountain  stream. 
And  lastly,  oh  most  terrible  of  all,  I  never  read  so  many 
adjectives  and  adverbs  in  all  my  life.  The  board  of  studies 
is  right.     Let  placid  Stevenson  continue  to  be  the  model,  for 
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I  can  imagine  nothing  more  cataclysmic  in  a  literary  way  than 
for  a  novice  to  attempt  to  imitate  the  style  of  John  Cowper 
Powys.  But  in  the  hands  of  a  master — the  master — how 
refreshing  is  this  disregard  for  all  the  little  theories  of  pretty 
prose. 

Another  structural  characteristic  is  his  directness  of  aim. 
The  opening  paragraph  of  each  essay  is  a  shot  which  enters 
the  very  middle  of  the  target.  No  preliminaries,  no  bows  to 
the  gallery.  Apparently  the  bomb  would  go  off  in  his  head 
unless  thrown  in  the  opening  second.  Here  is  the  opening 
of  "Keats": 

"It  is  well  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  poet  of 
beauty — of  beauty  alone — of  beauty  and  naught  else.  It  is 
well  that  one  should  dare  to  follow  that  terrible  goddess  even 
to  the  bitter  end.  That  pitiless  marble  altar  has  its  victims, 
as  the  other  altars.  The  '  white  implacable  Aphrodite '  cries 
aloud  for  blood — for  the  blood  of  our  dearest  affections; 
for  the  blood  of  our  most  cherished  hopes;  for  the  blood  of 
our  integrity  and  faith;  for  the  blood  of  our  reason.  She 
drugs  us,  blinds  us,  tortures  us,  maddens  us,  and  slays  us — 
yet  we  follow  her — to  the  bitter  end." 

Now  comes  our  modern  Polonius  asking  "what  is  the 
matter?  "With  the  Dane  I  would  fain  answer  "Between  who?  " 
But  the  literal  fool  would  come  back  with  "I  mean  the  matter 
that  you  read,  my  Lord,"  and  with  Hamlet  I  should  be 
forced  to  lay  evasion  aside  and  say,  "Slanders,  sir.  This 
satirical  rogue  says  here  " — 

"An  age  which  breeds  a  world  of  uninteresting  people 
whose  only  purpose  in  life  is  working  for  their  living  is  con- 
demned on  the  face  of  it." 

And  of  Oscar  Wilde  he  says,  not  in  excuse  but  in  praise, 
"From  the  Narcissus  flowers  growing  on  the  marble  ledges 
of  Parnassus,  where  Apollo  still  weeps  for  the  death  of  Hya- 
cinth and  Pan  still  mourns  for  the  vanishing  of  Syrinx,  to  the 
passion  flowers  growing  on  the  slopes  of  Calvary,  he,  this 
lover  of  eidola  and  images,  worships  the  white  feet  of  the 
bearers  of  dead  beauty,  and  finds  in  the  tears  of  all  the  lovers 
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of  all  the  lost  a  revivifying  rain  that  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
dust  of  our  degeneracy  makes  bloom  once  more,  full  of  fresh- 
ness and  promise,  the  mystical  red  rose  of  the  world's  desire. " 
John  Cowper  Powys  is  a  lyric  poet  writing  literary 
criticism,  and  new  terminology  must  be  found  by  which  to 
relate  him  to  other  writers.  One  thing,  however,  I  know; 
the  shibboleth  of  " constructive  criticism"  must  be  thrown 
overboard  before  one  can  understand  his  " comrade's  signal.' ' 
We  have  worshipped  this  meaningless  ticket,  this  word,  this 
shadow,  mistaking  it  for  substance;  our  worship  is  vain. 
For  every  construction  contains  the  seeds  of  dissolution  and 
every  tumbling  ruin  inspires  anew  the  architect.  To  destroy 
the  temple  is  to  build  it  again  in  three  days.  Look  within 
what  is  called  constructive  and  you  will  see  a  mighty  engine 
of  destruction.     As  Whitman  says : 

11  There  was  never  any  more  inception  than  there  is  now, 
Nor  any  more  youth  or  age  than  there  is  now; 
And  will  never  be  any  more  perfection  than  there  is  now, 
Nor  any  more  heaven  or  hell  than  there  is  now." 

So  when  my  friend  glibly  said  of  Mr.  Powys  "  constructive 
criticism,"  I  looked  at  him  sadly. 

John  Cowper  Powys  is  an  Englishman,  but  not  of  the 
roast-beef  variety  that  Mr.  Chesterton  loves  to  tell  us  Brown- 
ing was.  Mr.  Powys  has  in  him  a  predominating  Latin  strain. 
The  witchery  of  moon-lit  shadow-checkered  lawns  fascinates 
him.  His  delicious,  delirious  abandon,  his  repeated  use  of 
the  adjective  Dionysiac  and  his  contempt  for  moralists  are 
alien  to  the  normal  English  mind.  It  is  significant  that  he 
uses  such  a  proportion  of  Latin  words  that  one  is  pleasantly 
reminded  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Powys  in  making  himself  free  with  the  Bang's 
English  does  not  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  obscurity 
commonly  laid  against  the  learned  writer  who  writes  for  the 
educated.  His  sentences  are  elongated  but  perfectly  clear 
and  straightforward.  Above  all  be  does  not,  like  Pater,  lead 
us  into  a  labyrinth  of  classical  allusion,  until  in  desperation  we 
reach  for  Bullfinch  or  put  "Marius"  back  on  the  shelf.     His 
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vocabulary  is  fat  and  luscious  and  delicately  flexible,  his 
diction  almost  Euphuistic,  but  he  has  never  contracted  the 
pedantic  habit  of  working  in  strange  and  obsolete  words  to 
impress  the  reader. 

To  read  John  Cowper  Powys  is  to  acquire,  instanter,  a  love 
for  every  man  to  whom  he  devotes  an  essay.  I  have  seen 
his  "  Matthew  Arnold  "  overcome  a  lifelong  prejudice.  There 
is  ample  reason  for  his  title  "and  Revisions." 

Imagine  the  exceeding  mellowness  of  Ruskin's  "  Sesame 
and  Lilies"  and  the  eager  enthusiasm  of  a  more  spacious  and 
euphonious  Hazlitt  added  to  the  grasp  of  a  slightly  reduced 
George  Saintsbury,  and  if  your  intellect  survives  the  ordeal 
you  will  have  a  composite  photograph  that  will  resemble 
John  Cowper  Powys  as  much  as  a  modern  photograph  resembles 
the  subject.  But  do  not  mistake  me.  Mr.  Powys  is  not  only 
an  arresting  but  also  an  original  figure.  Lacking  the  com- 
placent sneer  of  Mr.  Chesterton  he  is  yet  capable  of  all  the 
latter's  wealth  of  satire  against  industrialism  and  efficiency. 
One  is  reminded  in  some  of  his  remarks  about  Dostoievsky 
of  Ruskin's  " smoking  tea-kettle"  and  the  great  English 
"  Goddess  of  Getting-on." 

"He  is  the  best  possible  antidote  for  the  peculiar  and 
paralyzing  fatalism  of  our  time,  a  fatalism  which  makes  so 
much  of  ' environment '  and  so  little  of  'character/  and 
which  tends  to  endow  mere  worldly  and  material  success  with 
a  sort  of  divine  prerogative.  A  generation  that  allows  itself 
to  be  even  interested  in  such  types  as  the  '  strong'  efficient  crafts- 
men of  modern  industry  and  finance  is  a  generation  that 
can  well  afford  a  few  moral  shocks  at  the  hands  of  Dostoiev- 
sky's '  degenerates. ' "  * 

Mr.  Powys  is  essentially  a  poet  and  never  breaks  that 
spiritual  umbilical  cord  uniting  him  to  his  mother  muse. 
Perhaps  he  has  done  his  greatest  critical  work  because  it 
was  so  necessary  and  in  obedience  to  some  occult  command 
from  her  who  conceived  and  sent  him.  True  to  his  indi- 
viduality, he  writes  best,  so  I  feel,  about  the  great  poets. 
To  choose  among  his  essays  is  like  asking  a  man  with  no 
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knowledge  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  precious  stones  to  choose 
between  diamonds,  pearls,  opals  and  rubies.  So  probably 
I  am  prompted  by  my  own  love  of  poetry  to  place  among 
his  best  essays  those  on  Matthew  Arnold,  William  Blake, 
Milton,  Keats,  Paul  Verlaine  and  Walt  Whitman.  The 
essay  on  Byron  makes  one  wish  that  nothing  else  had  ever 
been  said  on  the  subject.  Or  it  may  be  I  like  these  best 
because  in  them  verbal  grottos  are  more  frequent  and  more 
bewitching.  What  could  be  more  delicate,  and  at  the  same 
time  truer  criticism  than  this  single  paragraph  from  "  Matthew 
Arnold"? 

"  There  is  a  large  and  noble  calm  about  the  poetry  of  this 
writer  which  has  the  effect  upon  one  of  the  falling  of  cool  water 
into  a  dark,  fern-fringed  cave.  He  strips  away  lightly, 
delicately,  gently,  all  the  trappings  of  our  feverish  worldliness, 
our  vanity  and  ambition,  and  lifts  open,  at  one  touch,  the 
great  moon-bathed  windows  that  look  out  upon  the  line  of 
white  foam — and  the  patient  sands."  , 

No  bald  statement  of  critical  dogma  with  its  catchwords 
could  convey  to  the  mind  the  eternal  essence  of  Paul  Verlaine 
as  does  this  random  sentence  out  of  his  twenty-five  page 
essay.  "Like  a  leaf  whirling  down  from  one  of  those  tremu- 
lous poplar-trees  that  hang  over  the  Seine  between  the  Pont 
Neuf  and  the  Quai  Voltaire — whirling  lightly  and  softly 
down,  till  it  touches  the  flowing  water  and  is  borne  away 
— each  of  these  delicate  filmy  verses  of  his  falls  upon  our 
consciousness;  draws  up  from  the  depths  its  strange  inde- 
scribable response;    and  is  lost  in  the  shadows." 

Nor  are  his  utterances  all  floral  tributes  laid  on  the 
graves  of  his  beloved  dead.  On  the  next  page,  in  all  its 
bareness,  is  the  great  threat  of  the  artist. 

"  Wherever  the  spirit  of  Art  finds  itself  misunderstood, 
mistrusted,  disavowed,  disinherited;  driven  into  the  taverns 
by  the  stupidity  of  those  who  dwell  in  'homes/  and  into  the 
arms  of  the  submerged  by  the  coldness  and  heartlessness  of 
those  who  walk  prosperously  on  the  surface;  the  figure  of 
this  fantastic  child,  this  satyr-saint  with  the  Socratic  forehead, 
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this  tearful  mummer  among  the  armies  of  the  outcasts,  will 
rise  up  and  write  his  prophecy  on  the  wall. 

"For  the  kingdom  of  art  is  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  clever  ones,  the  wise  ones,  the  shrewd  ones,  the  ones  that 
make  themselves  friends  with  Mammon,  and  build  themselves 
houses  of  pleasure  for  their  habitation,  shall  pass  away  and 
be  forgotten  forever." 

How  the  huge  " Gargantuan  Laughter"  booms  and 
echoes  through  his  "Rabelais"  and  the  uncaught  secret  of 
the  sea  allures  and  ever  eludes  in  those  opening  pages  on 
" Conrad."  He  goes  from  Milton  to  Anatole  France,  and  in 
each  case  the  soul  of  the  subject  is  momentarily  imprisoned  and 
incarnated  in  the  inscribing  hand  of  John  Cowper  Powys. 

His  religion,  his  philosophy,  his  " stand,"  ah,  that  is  so 
hard  to  tell  about.  Arnold  Bennett  says  of  Swinburne,  "he 
never  connected  art  with  any  form  of  morals  that  the  British 
public  could  understand."  So  John  Cowper  Powys'  critical 
art  is  something  outside  the  ken  of  the  normal  Anglo-Saxon. 
I  think  he  is  "a  Christian  of  the  faith  of  Rabelais,"  which 
being  interpreted  means  an  unmitigated  heathen.  His  ritual 
is  surely  an  astral  revel  with  Pan  and  Dian.  He  plaits 
wreaths  for  Apollo  while  he  sings  of  the  "  sublime  and  imagina- 
tive figure  of  Christ." 

Well,  to  march  manfully  to  the  work  of  revealing  not  his 
heterodoxy  but  his  downright  paganism.  I  will  have  to  take 
you  back  to  Oscar  Wilde's  attitude  to  the  Christ.  For 
Wilde  the  Christ  legend  was  the  greatest  of  the  myths,  the 
most  beautiful  and  satisfying  artistic  creation  that  the  world 
has  seen.  James  Branch  Cabell  in  "The  Cream  of  the  Jest" 
does  the  thing  better  by  converting  Felix  Kennaston  into  a 
vestryman  in  the  firm  belief  that  only  a  Divine  Mind  could 
have  conceived  the  tragedy  of  a  Creator  walking  unrecognized 
among  his  own  puppets.  With  tender,  reverent  blasphemy 
Powys  impliedly  assigns  to  Christ  the  position  of  the  quin- 
tessence of  Art. 

Now  that  the  believers  have  him  lodged  safely  in  the 
Inferno  we  may  go  on  and  consider  his  moral  and  philoso- 
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phical  "stand."  Again  I  speak  in  parables.  Lord  Dunsany 
has  a  gem  called  "The  Sorrow  of  Search"  in  which  the  seekers 
for  truth  trudge  on  down  the  long  road.  By  the  side  of  the 
road  are  many  temples  and  at  the  door  of  each  is  a  priest 
crying  "This  is  the  End."  Some  turn  in  at  one  temple  and 
some  at  another.  John  Cowper  Powys  neither  wearies  his 
feet  on  the  road  nor  seeks  the  false  shelter  of  a  temple,  but 
lies  happily  on  the  grass  by  the  roadside  wondering  about 
the  great  unproved  hypothesis  of  a  hereafter,  and  communes 
directly  with  the  eternal  gods.  For  be  it  ever  remembered 
above  all  things  that  while  untroubled  by  Hell  and  unallured 
by  Heaven  he  is  ever  conscious  of  the  forces  behind  the  veil. 
When  he  talks  of  "the  things  beyond  memories"  and  "the 
life  stream  that  surrounds  us"  he  is  as  conscious  as  we  "are  that 
he  has  been  thrown  on  our  bleak  shores  by  a  great  spiritual 
tide,  which  at  its.  ebb  will  carry  him  again  out  into  the  un- 
dreamed ocean  of  Being. 

In  praise  of  Powys  I  am  not  afraid  to  outadjective  Powys. 
Far  better  ground  in  the  shallows  of  Euphuism  than  leave  this 
man  unacclaimed. 

Mr.  Powys  will  never  be  on  the  curriculum  of  any  Cana- 
dian university  in  our  generation.  Any  man  who  talks  about 
"Browning's  fourth-rate  Protestantism"  must  stay  outside 
the  sacred  walls.  To  slash  desperately  at  Puritanism  and 
Philistinism  is  to  alienate  the  affections  of  pious  professors. 
It  is  right  and  just  that  he  should  be  barred.  His  salutary 
and  frank  avowal  that  art  has  nothing  to  do  with  morals  is 
perhaps  strong  meat  for  babes.  , 

"When  I  encounter  a  catholic  and  impassioned  lover  of 
books — of  many  books  and  many  authors — I  know  two  things 
about  him — I  know  that  he  is  the  opposite  of  a  moralist  and 
I  know  that  he  is  free  from  any  maniacal  vice.  I  might  go 
farther  and  say  that  I  know  he  has  a  rooted  hatred  of  moralists 
and  a  tolerant  curiosity  about  every  other  form  of  human 
aberration." 

And  yet,  and  yet — one  turns  to  him  so  gladly  from  such 
cautious  moralists  as  Professor    Stuart    P.    Sherman    "On 
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Contemporary  Literature."  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken  has  wit  and 
wide  knowledge  but  he  lacks  the  great  heart,  the  spiritual 
rapport.  Arnold  Bennett  in  " Books  and  Persons"  does 
good  work.  I  shall  never  forget  "the  exceeding  strangeness 
of  a  poet  like  Swinburne  in  a  place  like  England."  But 
Bennett  has  chosen  to  be  a  popular  novelist  and  probably  he 
could  never  quite  rid  himself  of  the  dreariness  of  the  Five 
Towns.  Oscar  Wilde  with  his  "  half-truths "  and  Mr.  Ches- 
terton with  his  " inverted  half-truths,"  do  not,  in  the  last 
analysis,  satisfy.  Walter  Pater  was  so  shy  that  he  never 
learned  our  language  and  insists  on  talking  over  our  heads. 
Hazlitt  is  charming  but  lacks  catholicity,  and  I  fear  that 
Matthew  Arnold  could  not  have  caught  the  spirit  of  Conrad. 
In  beauty  of  diction  there  is  little  to  choose  between  Coleridge 
and  Spinoza.  Stevenson's  curious  envenomed  attack  on 
poor  dead  Villon  is  alone  sufficient  to  expel  him  from  the  class 
of  great  critics.  James  Elroy  Flecker  showed  rare  insight  into 
his  own  craft  when  he  wrote,  "It  is  not  the  poet's  business 
to  save  man's  soul  but  to  make  it  worth  saving,"  but  he  died 
leaving  no  substantial  body  of  literary  criticism.  Clement 
Shorter,  Lionel  Johnson,  George  Saintsbury,  Edward  Dowden, 
Churton  Collins,  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  rest.  Let  us 
economize  on  ammunition  and  like  Baron  Munchhausen  line 
up  our  birds  and  put  a  single  shot  through  the  row  of  heads, 
even  if  the  bullet  is  only  an  imitation  pearl.  They  are 
earnest  well-instructed  students  of  literature,  not  inspired 
critics. 

Who  but  John  Cowper  Powys  has  or  ever  did  have  the 
large  humour  to  draw  that  subtle  distinction  between  "  the 
marching  breast  forward  of  Mrs.  Browning's  energetic 
husband  and  the  taking  to  the  open  road  of  Whitman!" 
He  has  dealt  largely,  beautifully,  adequately  with  thirty- 
three  writers,  a  fine  and  permanent  contribution  to  English 
literary  criticism,  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  language. 
Will  he  go  on  ?  With  his  "wholesome  dread  of  cynicism  and 
flippancy"  he  is  just  the  man  to  complete  a  series  of  say  three 
hundred  such  essays.     Free  from  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Mon- 
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taigne,  washed  clean  in  the  Hellenic  fount,  Powys  can  give  us, 
if  he  will,  a  body  of  literary  criticism  superior  to  that  of  that 
great  Frenchman,  even  perhaps  superior — who  knows  ?  to 
the  work  of  Sainte-Beuve. 

Whether  or  not  he  completes  the  cycle  he  will  at  least 
have  done  us  signal  service  in  setting  up  a  new  standard  of 
criticism,  founded  on  the  eternal  verities  and  ornamented 
with  the  skill  of  an  imaginative  poet.  The  tremendous  need 
of  him  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  first  published  "  Visions 
and  Revisions"  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  and  in  three  years 
four  editions  have  been  exhausted.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  of  his  necessarily  restricted  audience.  He  will 
be  an  offence  to  all  upholders  of  the  industrial  system,  to  all 
bolsterers  up  of  the  social  order.  His  contempt  for  the 
workers  is  only  less  than  his  contempt  for  their  rulers.  Then 
I  can  imagine  a  minister  reading  as  far  as  that  wonderful 
portrait  of  Nietzsche  as  the  re-born  Christ,  and  fainting  dead 
away  before  he  had  time  even  to  burn  the  book.  Professors 
will  be  mildly  insulted  at  his  off-hand  references  to  them  and 
outraged  over  the  brotherly  hand  he  extends  to  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  The  unlettered  mob  will  read  him  no  more  than 
they  read  Swinburne.  No  one  in  fact  except  lovers  of  art 
and  literature,  as  such,  will  respond  readily  to  him.  His 
popularity  therefore  shows  that  to-day  on  this  continent  there 
is  a  decided  minority  distinguishable  from  "  those  who,  in 
their  utter  inability  to  become  as  little  children,  are  as  com- 
pletely shut  out  of  the  kingdom  of  art  as  they  are  from  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven." 

William  Arthur  Deacon 
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CEEN  in  daylight  Watling  Street  was  not  a  thing  of 
beauty;  was,  indeed,  emphatically  all  that  a  properly 
constructed  communication  trench  should  not  be.  It  lagged 
far  behind  the  regulation  dimensions  for  such  things,  in 
respect  of  both  breadth  and  depth.  Perhaps  it  had  never  been 
built  to  conform  to  them;  or  perhaps  again  it  was,  but  had 
been  almost  immediately  battered  out  of  every  likeness  to  its 
original  plan  by  the  German  artillery. 

Certainly  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  broad  spacious 
Roman  highway,  from  which  presumably  it  derived  its  name, 
save  that  it  too  had  been  constructed  as  a  passageway  for 
troops.  In  this  very  similarity  of  function,  indeed,  lay  the 
greatest  incongruity  between  the  two;  an  incongruity  best 
expressed  by  saying  that  whereas  the  original,  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  could  still  sustain  the  stately  march  of  the  legions, 
the  more  hasty  construction  of  a  later  war  had  become,  within 
a  month  of  its  completion,  an  object  of  malediction  to  every 
unfortunate  working  party  that  had  painfully  to  make  their 
way  along  in  it  single  file.  Even  the  telephone  wire  had  been 
lifted  out  of  the  trench  to  run  above  ground,  despite  the  risk 
of  shell-fire.  Only  the  old  German  wires  were  left,  twisted 
congeries  of  various  coloured  threads,  sagging  and  drooping 
underfoot  from  both  walls  of  the  trench  where  they  had  been 
torn  from  their  staples. 

Narrow  it  was,  yet  shallow,  combining  the  maximum  of 
inconvenience  with  the  minimum  of  safety  to  the  hardy 
voyager  who  attempted  to  follow  its  tortuous  sinuous  course. 
More  than  one  full  bodied  brigadier,  pursuing  his  bustling  way 
to  the  front  line,  was  said  to  have  stuck  fast  between  its  clammy 
sides  until  extricated  by  his  staff  and  foisted  heavily  to  the 
realms  above,  henceforward  to  continue  his  journey  along  the 
berm.  Lesser  men  habitually  disdained  it,  preferring  the 
overland  route. 
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And,  indeed,  this  was  the  best  course,  for  in  places  the 
trench  was  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  debris  of  the  surround- 
ing fields. 

Here,  both  sides  had  caved  in  and  their  fall  had  rendered 
the  trench  impassable ;  there,  it  had  widened  out  and  merged 
into  the  surrounding  shell  holes,  like  a  stream  that  has  over- 
flowed its  banks.  It  resembled  an  Earl's  Court  switchback, 
up  here,  down  there,  so  that  at  one  moment  the  wayfarer  was 
lost  to  view,  while  the  next  he  would  emerge  visible  from  the 
ankles  upwards,  fair  mark  for  a  wakeful  sniper's  bullet,  as  he 
strove  to  surmount  a  mound  of  earth  where  the  trench  had 
fallen  in.     It  was  a  journey  up  hill  and  down  dale. 

Elsewhere  the  trench  in  summer  resembled  a  country  lane, 
for,  owing  to  its  comparative  disuse  for  reasons  above  stated, 
wild  flowers  had  overgrown  both  its  banks  and  stretching  out 
towards  each  other  formed  a  mass  of  blooms,  cornflowers, 
poppies,  even  wild  roses,  through  which  the  hasty  traveller 
had  to  force  his  way,  his  passage  being  clearly  marked  by  the 
agitation  of  the  foliage  above  his  head,  as  if  he  were  voyaging 
up  some  virgin  off -shoot  of  the  Amazon. 

When  on  a  night  like  this,  however,  the  full  moon  hung 
low  in  heaven  it  threw  a  silvery  glamour  over  what  was 
merely  crude  and  ugly  seen  by  day.  The  dirty  white  chalk 
of  this  trench  in  Picardy  turned  to  marble  and  the  shadows  of 
poppies  in  the  wind  seemed  like  the  swaying  of  palm  trees  on  a 
tropic  shore.  The  discarded  rifle  and  battered  helmet  became 
relics  of  an  older,  more  romantic  war,  and  the  broken  rusty 
wire  some  web  of  elfish  weaving. 

A  company  headquarters  stood  in  the  trench  not  far  from 
its  junction  with  the  front  line,  and  the  moonlight,  as  it  fell 
down  the  sodden  steps  of  the  dug-out,  mingled  with  the  light 
of  the  guttering  candle  within.  The  company  commander 
was  sitting  on  a  rude  wire  bed  of  enemy  construction  writing 
a  letter  with  his  knees  for  a  desk.  On  an  upturned  wooden 
box  beside  him  stood  his  field  telephone. 

From  time  to  time  the  officer  looked  up  at  the  instrument 
as  if  he  knew  that  it  would  ring  sooner  or  later.     He  was 
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expecting  a  message  from  the  adjutant  about  some  rations 
which  had  not  yet  reached  the  company. 

The  company  commander  closed  his  writing  tablet  and 
looked  up  at  the  telephone.  He  was  very  tired  and  it  struck 
him  that  here  was  an  opportunity  to  snatch  a  little  sleep. 
Everything  was  in  order  in  his  sector  of  the  trenches  save  these 
confounded  rations  and  he  could  do  nothing  to  hurry  them  up. 
The  senior  subaltern  was  on  duty,  the  rest  of  the  company 
officers  asleep  in  the  next  dugout.  If  the  telephone  rang  it 
would  waken  him,  or  the  runner  standing  outside  the  entrance 
would  hear.  He  called  to  the  soldier  and  gave  him  instructions 
to  rouse  him  if  the  bell  rang,  then,  resting  head  on  hand,  closed 
his  eyes.    The  last  thing  he  saw  as  he  did  so  was  his  telephone. 

The  light  from  the  flickering  candle  threw  dancing 
shadows  on  the  walls  of  the  dug-out.  Once  he  turned  and 
half  opening  his  eyes  looked  at  the  telephone  as  if  he  had 
heard  it  ring. 

It  stood  on  its  box,  a  little  squat  black  thing,  save  where 
the  moon  fell  on  the  steel  parts  of  it,  with  its  black  tentacles 
trained  along  the  wall  and  passing  up  the  steps  into  the 
darkness  of  the  trench  outside. 

Though  silent  for  the  moment  it  had  a  sinister  look  of 
waiting,  as  if  to  say, 

"  Yes,  I  am  here  your  master.  You  never  knew  me  before 
you  came  to  war.  At  home  I  was  merely  a  necessary  drudge 
in  your  business,  a  slave  of  your  every  whim,  a  convenience 
for  the  use  of  your  wife  in  assembling  her  dinner  parties. 
Here  it  is  different  and  our  positions  are  reversed.  I  am  the 
master,  you  are  the  slave/ ' 

The  mouth  of  the  telephone  appeared  to  have  grown  in 
size,  to  have  become  a  well  of  inky  depth  mingling  with  the 
black  fantastic  shadows  on  the  walls.  It  seemed  to  fascinate 
him,  to  be  drawing  him  towards  it,  to  be  engulfing  him. 

"Here  am  I,  the  modern  voice  of  Mars,  able  with  my 
tinkle  to  summon  his  votaries,  and  you  my  servant,  more 
loudly  and  quickly  with  the  very  noise  of  battle  than  ever  did 
clarion  or  bugle,  watchfire  or  beacon.     And  you  can  never 
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escape  me,  you  who  are  sworn  to  my  service,  or  refuse  to 
listen  to  me,  when  I  call,  and  to  do  my  bidding,  for  I  am  with 
you  by  day  in  dugout  and  billet  and  at  night  I  sit  by  your 
bedside  and  the  thought  of  my  voice  disturbs  your  rest  and 
mingles  with  your  dreams." 

The  man  on  the  bed  stirred  uneasily  in  his  sleep  but  the 
telephone  went  on. 

"I  am  with  you  always,  whether  templed  in  state  at 
Headquarters  with  a  room  given  up  solely  to  me  and  my 
companions,  tended  by  acolytes  with  the  blue  and  white  band 
of  my  service  on  their  arms ;  or  whether  you  worship  me  alone 
by  night  in  a  little  dugout  in  the  front  line  w^here  I  can  stand 
up  straight  but  you  perforce  must  bend  before  me  when  you 
wish  to  have  speech  with  me. 

"To  whom  do  you  turn  save  to  me  in  times  of  sudden 
peril  when  the  panting  runner  falls  into  your  dug-out  with 
news  of  the  attack !  Then  my  voice  wakes  those  of  my  other 
servants,  the  guns,  in  swift  retaliation  and  all  is  well.  Or 
perchance  it  is  not,  and  then  I  give  warning  to  others,  sound 
the  alarm.    . 

"  Again,  my  servants  carry  my  missives  hither  and  thither 
at  top  speed  and  great  doings  wait  upon  my  word  to  start. 

"You  take  great  care  of  me,  as  well  you  may.  When  I 
am  injured  anywhere  throughout  my  length,  you  send  my  best 
attendants  forth  to  find  the  place  and  mend  it — if  they  can. 
At  all  times  go  they  forth,  even  when  death  rains  thickest  on 
the  ground,  and  if  they  return  not  again  why  then  you  send 
others — and  if  need  be  yet  again  others — till  I  am  whole. 
For  I  am  your  hope  of  victory. " 

The  noise  of  laughter  and  men  talking  came  from  outside, 
but  it  did  not  wake  the  sleeper.  The  candle  was  burned  out 
now,  but  the  moon  still  shone.     It  was  not  yet  "stand  to." 

"Generals  are  my  servants  and  in  the  great  hours  they  do 
nought  but  commune  with  me,  clasping  me  to  them,  holding 
me  tight  to  one  ear  while  they  muffle  the  other  so  as  to  hear 
me  alone.  I  am  alike  the  friend  and  the  curse  of  subalterns. 
I  crawl  with  them  through  sap  and  along  trench.     I  go  with 
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them,  paying  out  my  length  across  no  man's  land,  close  behind 
the  thundering  reeking  barrage.  I  am  first  into  the  captured 
trench,  and  it  is  my  voice  that  proclaims  it  ours  to  those  that 
wait  behind.  Men  have  died  clutching  me,  spending  their 
last  breath  in  the  effort  to  talk  to  me — and  I,  I  have  not  always 
chosen  to  hear.  It  is  I  who  give  news  of  victory,  and  the 
sudden  ceasing  of  my  voice  is  often  alike  the  first  warning  of 
danger  and  the  final  presage  of  defeat.  I  am  Life,  I  am 
Death.  I  am  Victory,  I  am  Defeat.  I  am  all  that  the  brain 
and  science  of  man  can  devise  to  make  certain  an  event — and 
yet  a  thing  of  chance.     For  I  am  War." 

There  came  a  sudden  commotion  in  the  trench  without, 
mingled  with  the  crash  of  shells  in  front. 

A  runner,  out  of  breath  with  haste,  steel  helmet  gone  from 
his  head,  his  kilt  caked  with  mud,  stumbled  down  the  steps 
of  the  dugout.  It  was  nearing  dawn  and  the  very  lights  were 
pale  against  the  growing  greyness  of  the  sky.  The  company 
commander  awoke  with  the  ringing  of  the  telephone  bell  in 
his  ears. 

The  panting  runner  spoke. 

"Sir,  Mr.  Jones'  saT~s  that  they've  blown  in  the  parapet  in 
two  bays  and " 

"  Which  ones  ?  "     He  was  wide  awake  now. 

"K3  and  K4,  sir." 

The  company  commander  seized  the  phone.  He  did  not 
appear  to  hear  its  ringing. 

But  when  he  took  up  the  receiver  the  nicely  modulated 
voice  and  crisp  intonation  of  the  youthful  adjutant  first  met 
his  ear. 

"That  you,  old  man?  The  CO.  wants  you  to  detail  an 
officer,  a  sergeant  and  four  other  ranks  to  attend  a  lecture  on 
Christianity  in  war  at  Warloy  to-morrow  at — What's  that?" 

"Damn,"  said  the  company  commander,  "they  are 
shooting  up  K3  and  K4.     Put  the  battery  on,  will  you  ?  " 

He  stood  and  waited,  till  the  swish  of  out-going  shells 
overhead  told  him  that  his  request  had  been  attended  to,  then 
seizing  his  trench  stick  and  helmet  turned  to  the  door. 
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The  telephone  rang  again  and,  cursing,  he  went  towards  it. 

"Is  that  enough,  old  thing?  or  shall  I  ask  the  L.  0.  to 
give  you  another  fifteen  per  gun?     All  right." 

"Oh!  about  those  rations.  I  am  afraid  that  we  will  not 
be  able  to  get  them  up  before  to-morrow  night.  But  I  shall 
ring  you  up  later.  You  don't  see  any  Boche  about,  I  suppose? 
Well,  ta-ta." 

He  rang  off. 

Was  it  a  trick  of  a  late  moonbeam  on  the  steel  cap  of  the 
telephone,  or  had  it  really  winked  at  him  ? 

W.  G.  Peterson 


ANY  HUSBAND  TO  ANY  WIFE 

Often  as  I  have  failed  you  in  the  past, 
By  word  of  love  kept  back  defrauded  you, 
By  thought  unshared,  deprived  you  of  your  due, 

Much  more  by  overt  fault  have  seemed  to  cast 

Doubt  on  the  loyal  bond  that  holds  us  fast, 
For  all  I  ever  did  to  make  you  rue, 
All  ever  left  undone  to  prove  me  true, 

Grant  me  the  kiss  of  pardon  at  long  last. 

Let  us  join  hands  once  more,  as  old  Allies, 
To  bide  together  the  swift  years'  assault, 

Knowing  they  must  o'ercome  us,  soon  or  late. 
There  yet  is  time  allotted  to  be  wise, 
Repledge  our  faith,  our  love  re-dedicate, 
Haply  more  strong  for  failure  and  for  fault. 

Archibald  MacMechan 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  IN  QUEBEC 

/"\NE  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  will  be  debated 
^^  this  winter  in  the  Quebec  Legislature  will  be  that  of 
educational  reforms.  While  Quebec  has  made  intensive 
progress  since  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  first  outlined  his  educational 
policy  in  the  Montcalm  School  in  Montreal  in  April,  1905, 
yet  very  much  more  remains  to  be  done  if  our  school  system 
is  to  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  modern  democracy 
demands  in  its  effort  to  train  all  its  children  to  be  efficient 
workers  and  capable  citizens.  While  safeguarding  its  own 
educational  freedom,  Quebec  must  see  to  it  that  all  her  children 
get  more  education,  enough  education  to  fit  them  for  the  new 
conditions  of  living  and  of  business  life,  and  to  enable  them 
to  compete  with  the  best  educated  children  of  other  provinces. 
There  lies  the  problem,  to  guarantee  that  the  children  are 
all  eajiipped  sufficiently  to  meet  in  competition  the  children 
from  other  parts.  The  whole  community,  whether  Fiench- 
Canadian  or  English  speaking,  is  coming  to  realize  this 
fact  of  educational  competition  as  never  before.  One  of 
the  most  important  phases  of  this  problem,  and  one  that 
demands  immediate  solution,  is  that  of  a  compulsory  attend- 
ance law.  Now  that  the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  every 
other  province  of  Canada  compels  attendance  up  to  14,  15 
or  16,  as  the  case  may  be,  such  a  measure  has  become  a 
matter  of  practical  politics  in  Quebec.  The  problem  already 
clamours  for  an  early  solution.  As  industrial  competition 
becomes  keener  now  the  war  is  over,  the  clamour  will  grow 
louder,  and  more  determined.  And  as  the  demand  for  labour 
is  relieved,  the  need  for  child  labour  will  be  lessened,  and  it 
should  be  easier  to  put  such  a  law  effectively  into  force. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  just  when  or  how  the  demand 
for  compulsory  education  first  arose  in  Quebec.  For  it  is  no 
new  question.     At  any  rate  the  trend  of  the  legislation  in 
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France  between  1871  and  1882  most  assuredly  had  a  tre- 
mendous effect  in  making  the  French-Canadian  people  very 
suspicious  of  compulsory  education.  In  France  this  measure 
had  the  immediate  effect  of  forcing  many  children  into  state 
schools,  as  there  were  not  private  schools  in  every  commune. 
Hon.  Boucher  de  la  Bruere,  speaking  before  the  Cercle 
Frangais  of  Quebec  City,  in  February,  1881,  voiced  the  pre- 
valent notion  of  the  time  that  such  a  reform  was  closely 
connected  with  the  French  "Ligue  d'Enseignement,"  founded 
in  1865,  by  Jules  Mace,  and  as  such  implied  neutral  schools. 
Such  a  statement,  coming  from  a  source  of  such  authority, 
produced  a  deep  impression  which  has  lasted.  It  is  well 
that  every  one  should  realize  the  cause  of  this  dislike  of 
compulsion,  as  such  knowledge  prescribes  for  every  reformer 
the  only  possible  course  of  successful  propaganda  in  this 
matter.  But  as  time  went  on,  people  began  to  realize  that 
the  situation  in  Quebec  was  not  similar  to  that  in  France, 
but  rather  more  like  that  in  Belgium.  Schools  multiplied 
in  Quebec  and  no  state  schools  were  formed,  but  religious 
schools,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  were  opened  in  every 
municipality.  When  the  whole  Province  was  completely 
covered  with  the  dual  system,  how  could  any  child  be  forced 
to  attend  a  state  school? 

One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  earliest,  to  propose 
an  attendance  law  at  Quebec,  was  Hon.  M.  F.  Hackett,  in 
1893,  when  he  was  the  Member  for  Stanstead  County.  But 
his  voice  was  only  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
Since  that  day  the  wilderness  has  become  well  populated. 
In  1912,  Dr.  J.  T.  Finnie  took  up  the  matter  and  tried  to  get 
a  compulsory  law  for  Protestants  alone.  His  bill  was  drawn 
on  the  model  of  the  Ontario  law,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
imperfect  attendance  laws  in  Canada.  Moreover,  Dr.  Finnie 
did  not  see  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  a  penal  enactment  of 
this  sort  for  one  class  only  of  the  community.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  the  impossibility  of  such 
a  one-sided  law,  containing  clauses  threatening  punishments 
to  careless  parents  of  one  half  of  the  people   and    allowing 
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other  classes  to  be  quite  free  from  blame  or  punishment. 
Yet  great  credit  is  due  to  these  early  reformers,  even  if  their 
attempts  did  for  the  time  prove  abortive.  Most  important 
reforms  have  had  to  suffer  this  same  fate  of  being  rejected 
several  times  before  they  were  brought  to  a  successful  fruition. 
But  the  leaven  then  scattered  has  been  fermenting  and  working 
though  ever  so  silently.  The  present  agitation  must  bring 
real  pleasure  to  these  pioneer  reformers.  Let  us  never  forget 
that  we  are  going  to  reap,  if  not  the  crop  they  sowed,  at  least 
on  the  ground  they  tilled. 

Give  these,  I  say,  full  honour  and  glory 
For  daring  so  much  before  they  well  did  it. 

About  a  year  ago  the  agitation  revived  in  several  localities 
by  a  sort  of  spontaneous  generation.  The  School  Board 
of  Drummondville,  followed  by  that  of  St.  Jerome,  the  Pro- 
vincial Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  and  the  Deputy 
for  St.  Hyacinthe  all  took  up  the  matter  again  at  about  the 
same  time  and  quite  independently  of  one  another.  It  soon 
became  very  evident  from  the  debate  started  by  Mr.  Bouchard 
in  the  House  that  much  water  had  flowed  past  the  ancient 
citadel  since  1912. 

Undoubtedly  the  earlier  reformers  were  greatly  hindered 
in  their  advocacy  by  the  fact  that  the  law  in  the  neighbouring 
province  seemed  to  be  imperfectly  enforced  in  the  rural  parts. 
It  did  indeed  look  at  first  sight  as  if  Quebec  had  as  satis- 
factory attendance  at  school  as  her  sister  province  to  the 
west.  To  meet  this  criticism  the  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Teachers'  Association  started  out  to  analyze 
the  statistics  of  the  different  provinces  and  to  collect  infor- 
mation about  attendance  laws  that  were  properly  enforced.  It 
was  quickly  discovered  that  while  Quebec  did  lead  the  other  pro- 
vinces in  the  matter  of  the  per  cent  of  average  attendance, 
this  one  item  provided  no  proper  or  equitable  basis  of  com- 
parison whatever  between  the  provinces,  as  it  was  calculated 
in  so  many  different  ways  and  rested  on  such  different  data, 
while  it  left  entirely  out  of  account  the  children  who  were 
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not  enrolled.  By  means  of  a  comparison  of  the  enrolment 
with  the  federal  census  this  Committee  was  able  to  show 
that  a  very  large  number  of  children  were  unenrolled  every 
year,  about  70,000  children  more  than  were  indicated  by  the 
school  statistics.  When  the  enrolment  figures  of  Quebec 
were  compared  with  those  of  other  provinces,  a  most  alarming 
dropping  off  was  discovered  as  children  reached  the  ages  of 
12,  13  or  14  years.  At  the  request  of  the  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  took  up  the  matter  and  sent  a  unanimous  request 
to  the  Government  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  law. 

The  matter  now  began  to  attract  public  attention,  and 
different  papers  opened  their  columns  to  a  free  and  frank 
discussion  of  the  subject.  For  the  last  six  months  educational 
reform  has  been  discussed  in  Quebec  as  never  before  in  all 
its  history.  Papers  of  all  shades  of  opinion  and  of  both 
languages  have  allowed  and  encouraged  the  discussion  of  this 
and  kindred  topics.  During  the  month  of  September  last 
the  lamented  P.  E.  Lamarche  wrote  an  open  letter  in  Le 
Devoir  to  Rev.  Abbe  Maurice  and  showed  more  clearly  than 
was  necessary  the  pressing  need  of  reforms  that  would  secure 
more  education  for  all.  Later  on  La  Presse  began  a  remark- 
able series  of  interviews  with  prominent  French-Canadian 
educationists  and  political  leaders  on  the  subject  of  "  public 
instruction.' '  Certainly  more  credit  is  due  to  La  Presse 
than  to  any  other  paper  for  insistently  keeping  the  matter 
before  the  public.  Until  La  Presse  started  these  interviews, 
no  one  ever  imagined  so  many  people  had  been  quietly  thinking 
of  the  need  of  educational  reforms  and  particularly  of  a 
compulsory  law. 

With  very  few  exceptions  almost  all  the  persons  inter- 
viewed for  that  paper  have  been  in  favour  of  an  attendance 
law  or  at  least  have  not  expressed  themselves  as  opposed. 
The  few  opponents  have  been  well  answered  by  Rev.  Abbe 
Dubois,  who  gave  La  Presse  two  articles,  of  which  the  latter 
may  be  characterized  as  categorical.  The  only  paper  that 
has  openly  opposed  this  reform  is  U  Action  Catholique,   of 
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Quebec  City.  It  unblushingly  stands  for  the  obsolete  view 
that  education  is  not  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  child  but  one 
of  charity.  It  frantically  preaches  the  medieval  view  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  educate  all  the  children,  but  only  that 
society  should  be  "  generally  educated/ '  Surely  such  state- 
ments, made  in  the  twentieth  century,  carry  their  own  con- 
demnation and  need  no  comment.  But  in  this  opposition 
U Action  Catholique  has  so  far  stood  unsupported. 

However,  one  or  two  criticisms,  made  in  all  fairness,  are 
worthy  of  being  answered.  One  is  that  compulsory  education 
is  a  modern  reform  and  that  its  efficacy  has  not  been  proven. 
But  why,  if  it  is  demonstrably  ineffective,  have  so  many 
nations  and  states  adopted  it  within  recent  years,  until  to-day 
practically  all  of  the  civilized  world  except  Russia  and  Quebec 
are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  such  legislation.  The  very  fact 
that  this  reform  has  spread  so  rapidly  of  late  and  has  been 
added  to  the  statute  books  of  so  many  states  is  evidence  that 
these  states  at  least  consider  it  effective.  And  if  they  so 
consider  it,  it  merits  at  least  favourable  consideration  in 
Quebec.  If  its  enactment  were  accompanied  by  a  great 
educational  campaign  in  which  the  clergy  and  business  men 
were  to  take  their  part,  then  it  could  be  put  in  force  in  Quebec 
as  easily  as  elsewhere.  It  must  come  as  a  natural  growth 
to  a  community  and  the  educational  campaign  is  a  necessary 
part  of  this  growth  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
The  campaign  begun  in  the  papers  ought  to  be  only  the 
beginning  of  a  greater  campaign  to  arouse  the  parents  to  the 
need  of  more  education.  Then  Quebec  would  not  hold  the 
unenviable  position  of  being  classed  with  Russia.  Our 
provincial  amour  propre  ought  to  spur  us  all  on  to  help  to  re- 
move our  province  from  such  "detestable  company/7  as  one 
paper  expressed  it. 

But  an  attendance  law  can  be  made  wonderfully  effective 
when  it  is  carefully  drafted  and  properly  enforced.  For 
example,  in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  practically  ALL 
the  children  of  the  compulsory  ages  are  in  school.  In  the 
U.S.A.  as  compulsion  has  been  more  generally  applied  and 
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better  enforced,  the  per  cent  of  the  enrolment  to  the  school 
age  population  has  steadily  risen  until  in  1914  it  had  reached 
the  splendid  figure  of  97.5%.  That  was  four  years  ago, 
while  four  states  were  without  compulsion  entirely,  and  several 
other  states  had  only  local  option,  while  in  some  cases  the 
law  was  indifferently  enforced.  Yet  for  all  that  the  school 
enrolment  so  nearly  equalled  the  school  age  population  in 
states  where  it  was  well  enforced  that  97.5%  of  the  children  of 
school  age  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  were  enrolled. 
The  school  age  population  is  taken  from  the  federal  census 
and  not  from  any  imperfect  school  census.  Surely  that  is 
a  wonderful  record  and  presages  well  for  the  future  efficiency 
and  welfare  of  the  American  nation.  A  comparison  of  a 
state  which  has  had  a  compulsory  law  for  over  two  generations 
with  one  that  has  no  such  law  gives  the  following  results. 
California  adopted  compulsory  attendance  in  1874.  Every 
child  in  California  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  attended  on 
the  average  121  days  in  1914.  In  Alabama  every  child 
attended  50.6  days  the  same  year,  and  in  Louisiana  only  45 
days.  Alabama  had  no  attendance  regulations  in  1914,  and 
Louisiana  had  adopted  local  option  only  a  couple  of  years 
before  and  the  results  were  not  yet  apparent.  Every  child 
in  California  in  the  public  schools  last  year  made  on  the  aver- 
age 164  full  days  of  attendance.  Or,  to  put  the  matter 
another  way,  every  child  in  California  between  5  and  18 
attends  on  the  average  about  834  full  years  of  200  days  each, 
while  in  Alabama  each  child  within  these  ages  attends  only 
3%  years  of  200  days  and  in  Louisiana  only  3J^  years.  And 
the  result  ?  Read  the  literacy  tables  for  these  states.  Cali- 
fornia has  for  all  classes  an  illiteracy  of  3.7%;  of  the  whites 
it  is  0.5%  and  of  the  blacks  it  is  7.1%.  Louisiana  has  the 
highest  per  cent  of  illiteracy  of  any  state  in  the  Union;  the 
general  per  cent  is  29;  of  her  whites  15%  are  illiterate  and  of 
the  blacks  45%  are  illiterate.  Why  this  difference?  Just 
because  California  has  put  more  emphasis  on  education  than 
has  Alabama  or  Louisiana,  and  because  California  has 
enforced  attendance  for  two  generations.     These  figures  are 
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worth  studying,  as  they  are  made  up  from  the  reports  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Education  from  information  there  supplied. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  while  it  may  be 
necessary  to  force  careless  parents  to  send  their  children  in 
the  cities,  still  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  in  the  country. 
Advocates  of  this  view  point  to  the  fact  that  so  many  young 
people  are  leaving  the  farms  to  go  to  the  cities.  But  why  ? 
Only  three  years  ago  the  Protestant  Inspector  of  Elementary 
Schools  for  what  is  probably  the  most  prosperous  section  of 
Protestant  Quebec,  and  is  very  largely  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict, pointed  out  in  his  report  that  there  were  no  school 
gardens  at  all  in  his  inspectorate,  which  comprised  nearly 
100  schools  in  11  counties.  The  lessons  in  agriculture,  when 
given,  were  only  theory  and  not  living,  attractive  subjects  of 
elementary  education.  The  course  of  study  in  the  past  has 
not  been  particularly  planned  to  induce  children  to  love  the 
farm  life  and  to  spend  their  days  there.  All  this  is  being 
changed,  though  ever  so  slowly.  And  to-day  the  farmer's 
sons  and  daughters  need  more  education  than  ever  before. 
Wages  are  high  in  the  country,  and  the  farmer  must  use  the 
most  approved  methods  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  farm. 
He  must  know  about  fertilizers,  rotation  of  crops,  he  must 
learn  to  use  machinery  and  keep  it  in  repair.  To  keep  in 
touch  with  modern  farming  methods  he  must  take  agricultural 
journals,  and  a  good  education  is  needed  to  comprehend 
their  contents  and  to  enable  the  farmer  to  apply  successfully 
the  lessons  he  learns  there.  He  must  also  do  much  of  his 
business  through  the  bank  to-day,  and  for  this  a  knowledge 
of  business  methods  and  business  forms  is  necessary.  The 
up-to-date  farmer,  who  wants  to  eliminate  waste,  must  keep 
a  set  of  books  and  be  able  to  estimate  his  profits  and  losses  on 
the  different  items  produced  from  the  farm.  He  must  know 
whether  his  dairy  is  being  run  at  a  loss  or  a  profit,  the  same 
about  his  poultry  and  his  pigs.  To  do  this,  more  knowledge 
is  required  than  the  farmer's  son  will  obtain  in  3  or  4  years  of 
elementary  schooling.  And  do  not  country  children  need 
to  be  prepared  for  citizenship  ?  How  can  an  intelligent  Democ- 
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racy  be  created  except  as  its  individual  citizens  are  intelligent 
and  well  trained  ?  How  can  the  rural  populace  any  more  than 
the  urban  populace  become  intelligent  without  a  sound  educa- 
tion adapted  to  its  particular  needs  being  insured  for  every 
one  of  its  members  ?  And  intelligent  Democracy  implies 
and  rests  on  intelligent  municipal  government.  The  reproach 
should  be  swept  away  forever  that  in  this  province  some 
municipalities  still  are  without  enough  men  who  can  read 
fluently  and  write  easily,  to  fill  the  positions  of  municipal 
councillors.  Surely  education  is  of  supreme  importance  in 
training  up  intelligent  citizens  and  public-spirited  voters,  and 
the  need  in  this  matter  is  at  least  as  great  in  the  rural  parts  as 
in  the  cities,  if  not  more  so. 

If  local  option  were  granted,  the  communities  with  the 
least  education,  and  therefore  in  the  greatest  need  of  it  for 
their  children,  would  be  the  very  ones  to  appreciate  it  least, 
and  the  last  to  adopt  the  by-law.  This  is  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  all  progress  in  government  and  spells  stagnation. 
If  our  province  is  to  keep  pace  in  agriculture  with  the  other 
provinces,  the  whole  province  must  work  as  a  unit  and  the 
progress  should  not  be  only  in  patches.  Of  course  an  attend- 
ance law  would  grant  exemptions.  Young  children  in 
the  country  could  not  be  forced  to  attend  if  the  school  was 
too  far  away  from  their  homes.  Nearly  every  law  grants 
exemptions  to  boys  over  12  to  work  on  the  farms  during  the 
seeding  and  harvesting  seasons.  Such  a  law  would  not  entail, 
hardships,  particularly  as  poverty  is  practically  unknown  in 
the  country. 

The  movement  for  compulsory  attendance  has  made 
very  rapid  progress  during  the  last  few  months.  Senator 
Dandurand,  while  speaking  at  the  Convention  of  the  Protes- 
tant Teachers  early  in  December,  promised  to  carry  on  a 
campaign  among  his  own  people.  He  fulfilled  his  promise  by 
speaking  at  the  Reform  Club  of  Montreal  on  this  topic  on  the 
last  Saturday  in  December.  His  speech  marked  the  close 
of  an  old  year  in  the  educational  history  of  Quebec  and  the 
opening  of  a  new  one;   let  us  hope  the  latter  will  prove  the 
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annus  mirabilis  so  far  as  education  is  concerned.  The 
enthusiasm  stirred  up  by  this  speech  was  both  remarkable  and 
sincere.  A  few  days  later,  his  colleague,  Senator  Belcourt, 
said  that  Senator  Dandurand  had  presented  arguments  which 
had  more  completely  convinced  him,  though  he  believed  so 
before,  that  the  Province  of  Quebec  ought  to  try  the  appli- 
cation of  an  attendance  law,  which  would  keep  the  children  in 
school  up  to  15  years.  One  of  the  French  papers  said  Senator 
Dandurand's  speech  pleased  it  more  than  any  speech  delivered 
in  Montreal  within  25  years.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
the  English  press  did  not  seem  to  realize  to  the  full  what  an 
important  page  in  educational  advance  had  been  turned  when 
Senator  Dandurand  made  himself  the  lay  champion  of  the 
cause. 

Professor  de  Bray,  Mr.  Gonzalve  Desaulniers,  the 
President  of  the  Alliance  Francafee,  Senator  Belcourt,  Senator 
David,  Mr.  Napoleon  Champagne  of  Ottawa,  and  others  have 
spoken  strongly  in  favour  of  a  compulsory  law  in  their  inter- 
views with  La  Presse,  but  the  place  of  honour  most  assuredly 
belongs  to  Rev.  Abbe  Nazaire  Dubois,  Visitor  of  Schools, 
who,  by  his  bold  and  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  facts, 
and  his  whole-hearted  plea  for  more  education  for  the  children, 
has  made  himself  the  clerical  leader  of  the  reformers  among 
the  French-Canadians.  Not  only  does  he  observe  the  usual 
non-attendance  as  he  goes  on  his  visits  to  the  schools,  but 
every  day  from  his  study  window  hundreds  of  school  age 
children  are  to  be  seen  playing  in  school  hours  on  Park  Lafon- 
taine.  His  words  are  the  words  of  one  with  authority. 
With  remarkable  keenness  of  vision  he  looks  into  the  future 
and  he  tells  his  own  people  that  the  coming  history  of  their 
race  in  Canada  depends  largely  on  the  training  they  give 
the  children.  Without  a  proper  training  to  enable  them  to 
compete  with  other  people,  he  declares  the  French-Canadians 
are  likely  to  be  condemned  to  inferiority  and  eventually  to  be 
blotted  out.  So  he  boldly  asks  the  question,  why  so  much 
trouble  to  conceal  an  evil  from  which  we  are  suffering.  He 
attacks  Mr.  Magnan,  the  Inspector  General  of  Schools,  and 
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tells  him  a  few  things  he  ought  to  know.  When  Mr.  Magnan 
pleads  for  the  liberty  of  the  parent  to  refuse  his  child  an 
education  absolutely,  Abbe  Dubois  asks  if  the  Inspector 
General  knows  what  liberty  really  is,  and  suggests  a  negative 
answer.  To  the  dislike  of  Mr.  Magnan  for  penal  laws,  he 
cites  a  similar  dislike  on  the  part'  of  the  Bolsheviki  for  such 
laws.  Many  people  who  have  simple  notions  of  logic  will 
jump  at  some  such  conclusion  as  this,  he  says;  there  are 
penal  laws  against  parents  for  neglecting  to  clothe  and  feed  their 
children  but  there  are  none  against  people  for  neglecting  to 
educate  their  children,  therefore  education  is  not  important. 
He  notes  that  when  the  authorities  wished  to  inculcate 
notions  of  hygiene,  and  to  prevent  people  from  spitting  on  the 
sidewalks,  they  enacted  punishments  against  those  who  did 
this,  and  people  at  once  began  to  realize  the  importance  of 
hygienic  measures.  Such  laws  are  really  useful  in  forming 
public  opinion  and  in  abolishing  abuses. 

Quebec  is  not  the  only  province  that  needs  this  unsparing 
self-criticism.  It  has  too  long  been  considered  the  polite 
thing  to  search  out  reasons  for  self-congratulation  such  as 
Mr.  Magnan  has  so  often  indulged  in  with  reference  to  our 
educational  results.  But  daring  analysis  and  the  uncovering 
of  our  own  faults  form  the  first  step  in  true  progress.  Abbe 
Dubois  has  swept  away  all  cant  and  foolish  pride;  he  has  told 
all  of  us,  whether  English  or  French  speaking  citizens  of 
Quebec,  the  one  way  we  must  all  go  to  attain  further  progress 
in  education.  It  will  indeed  be  a  new  way  for  Quebec,  but 
Abbe  Dubois  has  thrown  up  a  highway  in  the  desert,  and  he 
promises  us  that  the  rough  places  can  easily  be  made  smooth. 

This  controversy  will  add  at  least  one  word  to  the  voca- 
bulary of  educational  subjects,  at  least  for  this  province. 
Magnanism  ought  to  be  self-evident.  It  is  the  quality  of 
mind  which  glosses  over  our  own  educational  short-comings 
with  flattery;  it  sees  the  mote  in  the  eye  of  a  sister  province, 
but  is  too  short  sighted  to  see  the  beam  in  our  own.  But 
it  remained  for  a  French  Canadian  newspaper  to  improve  on 
this  by  calling  an  irreconcilable  opponent  a  "Super-magnan." 
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The  Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  not  yet  pronounced  on  the  question  but  the  matter  is 
likely  to  come  up  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  that 
Committee.  The  seemingly  sisyphean  task  so  long  upheld 
by  M.  Bouchard  almost  alone,  has  been  accomplished,  and  the 
wheel  has  been  slowly  pushed  up  the  long  incline  and  at  last 
over  the  crest  by  the  energetic  action  of  Senator  Dandurand 
and  Abbe  Dubois.  The  final  result  is  now  assured.  I  have 
before  me  as  I  write  the  last  copy  of  Le  Canada.  It  says  it 
is  no  longer  a  question  whether  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a 
compulsory  law;  but  that  the  only  difficulty  now  is  the 
practical  one  of  settling  just  what  form  the  measure  should 
take.  When  the  French  organ  of  the  Liberal  Party  here  in 
Montreal  can  speak  in  that  way,  surely  it  is  the  bearer  of  good 
tidings  of  great  joy.  c 

Irving  0.  Vincent 


PARALLEL  PATHS  IN  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  LITERATURE* 

**  A  RT  is  long  and  life  is  short,  and  success  is  very  far 
off.  And  thus,  doubtful  of  strength  to  travel  so  far, 
we  talk  a  little  about  the  aim — the  aim  of  art,  which,  like 
life  itself,  is  inspiring,  difficult — obscured  by  mists.  It 
is  not  in  the  clear  logic  of  a  triumphant  conclusion;  it  is 
not  in  the  unveiling  of  one  of  those  heartless  secrets  which 
are  called  Laws  of  Nature.  It  is  not  less  great,  but  only 
more  difficult." 

Thus  speaks  the  author  in  his  preface  to  the  "  Nigger  of 
the  Narcissus."  We  all  admit  that  Conrad  is  one  of  the 
great  writers;  though  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  book 
on  the  " philosophy  of  J.  Conrad,"  we  are  justified  in  fearing 
that  it  will  come  sooner  or  later.  Conrad,  I  imagine,  would 
rather  not  be  called  a  philosopher;  he  would  prefer  the  name 
artist.  He  tells  us,  in  this  same  preface,  that  the  artist's 
appeal  has  an  effect  which  endures  for  ever;  "the  changing 
wisdom  of  successive  generations  discards  ideas,  questions 
facts,  demolishes  theories.  But  the  artist  appeals  to  that 
part  of  our  being  which  is  not  dependent  on  wisdom;  to  that 
in  us  which  is  a  gift  and  not  an  acquisition — and,  therefore, 
more  permanently  enduring."  In  other  words  art  transcends 
philosophy  and  science;  it  is  at  once  higher  and  deeper. 
Painting,  music,  fiction,  are  the  forms  of  art  here  named:  and 
for  the  present  we  will  take  it  that  Conrad  is  speaking  only 
of  that  fiction  which  aspires  to  be  art. 

Art  as  such  appeals  to  temperament.  Philosophy  also 
has  been  described  as  a  matter  of  temperament.  Schopen- 
hauer declared  that  differences  of  theory  depend  on  differences 
of  temperament,  and  the  average  person  in  his  average  scepti- 
cism is  inclined  to  the  same  view.    We  grow  tired  of  the  conflict 

*  Read  before  the  English  Association  at  Toronto,  Oct.  16,  1918. 
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of  opinions  and  decide  that  truth  is  finally  a  matter  of  taste. 
Much  knowledge  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  and  much  reading 
of  fiction  causes  a  disintegration  of  the  mind.  It  may  be 
profitable  to  consider  for  a  short  time  the  varieties  of  human 
thought,  their  differences  and  their  similarities. 

It  is  always  convenient  to  classify  things,  and  for  the 
present  purposes  we  may  consider  that  human  thought 
ranges  from  philosophy  to  fiction.  I  do  not  propose  to  say 
that  philosophy  stands  highest  and  fiction  lowest:  we  need 
not  concern  ourselves  with  values  at  all :  but  the  classification 
will  help  us  to  go  forward.  Between  philosophy  and  fiction 
we  must  put  science,  for  science  is,  as  the  older  writers  said, 
a  natural  philosophy;  and  also  to  some  extent  a  product  of 
creative  imagination.  I  shall  not  deal  with  science  to  any 
extent  but  limit  my  remarks  to  what  can  legitimately  be 
called  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  with  fiction  as  its  anti- 
thesis. Further,  I  shall  divide  my  subject  into  two  parts, 
one  being  historical,  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  thought; 
the  other,  more  or  less  relevant  comments. 

If,  for  practical  purposes,  we  contrast  philosophy  and 
fiction  we  must  not  invite  condemnation  by  hastily  assuming 
that  the  word  fiction  means  no  more  or  less  than  "novel." 
An}^  imaginative  construction  of  ideal  relations  may  be  called 
fiction ;  for  the  term  itself  covers  all  types  of  work  dependent 
on  imagination.  Works  of  fiction  should,  therefore,  include 
at  least  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  some  lyric  poetry,  those 
parts  of  the  sciences  which  are  distinguished  as  theoretical, 
and  all  constructive  philosophy.  But  if  we  emphasize  this 
point  we  risk  an  appearance  of  pedantry.  The  myth,  the  fable, 
the  story  and  the  novel  proper  are  what  most  people  and  all 
good  librarians  call  "fiction."  Myths  and  fables  are  as  old 
as  the  human  race:  the  novel  proper  is  a  modern  product. 
It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  novel  to-day  is  the  most 
popular  form  of  composition.  For  many  people  it  is  almost 
the  only  thing  which  they  mean  by  literature.  How  has 
it  come  by  its  qualities  ?  What  are  they?  Has  it  any  specific 
meaning  or  purpose  ?    Does  it  mark  growth  or  decay  of  the 
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human  mind  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  seem  worth  some 
careful  consideration.  If  I  have  not  unfortunately  missed 
the  right  book,  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  no  one  has  yet 
considered  with  care  the  general  relations  between  philosophy 
and  literature.  I  use  those  terms  loosely  in  the  common  mode : 
and  my  meaning  is,  I  think,  plain — namely,  that  philosophy  has 
one  aim  and  literature  another;  whether  the  philosophy  is 
literary  or  the  literature  philosophical  is  not  a  relevant 
question.  I  aim,  now,  to  supply  some  suggestions  about 
the  relation  between  philosophy  and  literature,  relying  upon 
studies  in  philosophy  which  have  led  me  at  various  times  to 
consult  works  on  literature  and  recalling  that,  as  a  whole, 
the  literary  people  seemed  rather  indifferent  or  even  ungrateful 
to  the  philosophers.  To  those  who  unblushingly  ignore 
philosophy  and  still  aspire  to  study  literature  I  would  say 
with  emphasis:  " Remember  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  ye 
were  digged."  The  reasons  for  this  will  be  shown  in  time. 
As  an  interlude,  I  would  state  that  one  of  the  best  known 
philosophical  works  of  the  last  year  was  by  a  novelist.  I  refer 
to  May  Sinclair's  "  Defence  of  Idealism."  A  novelist  among 
philosophers  is  a  refreshing  spectacle.  Many  novelists  profess 
to  have  a  philosophy,  but  that  is  a  wholly  different  thing  from 
professing  to  be  a  philosopher;  and  Miss  Sinclair's  book 
leads  one  to  hope  that  novelists  may  not  be  unregenerate  as 
a  class  but  may  strive  to  rise  above  their  usual  level  to  a  more 
expert  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  great  philosophers. 
But  now  for  the  history. 

About  the  ancient  world  I  would  say  as  nearly  as  possible 
nothing.  Let  it  suffice  that  Greek  and  Roman  literature  and 
philosophy  could  be  made  a  single  comprehensive  topic 
if  properly  treated.  There  we  could  see  the  primitive  story- 
teller at  work,  the  poet  expounding  the  ways  of  God  to  man/ 
the  philosopher  elaborating  cosmic  theories,  and  then  a 
final  movement  producing  a  kind  of  novel.  As  Dry  den  said 
of  Chaucer,  "Here  is  God's  plenty;"  but  we  will  leave  it 
with  only  one  comment.  So  long  as  social  and  political  life 
retained  its  breadth,  so  long  as  men  thought  first  of  their 
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God  and  their  nationality,  there  was  none  of  the  modern  ro- 
mantic or  sentimental  writing.  It  was  the  coming  of  indi- 
vidualism which  heralded  that  mode  of  composition.  We  get 
it  first  in  Aristotle's  sketch  of  characters;  then  in  the  well- 
known,  characters  of  Theophrastus,  on  which  was  based  to 
some  extent  the  character  studies  of  the  later  comedy;  finally 
in  the  comedy  of  domestic  manners  and  the  romantic  tales  of 
personal  adventure  and  private  sentiments.  With  this  pseudo- 
classic  and  Alexandrian  type  of  literature  we  plunge  into  the 
dark  ages  and  wait  till  Europe  sees  the  resurrection  of  its 
buried  thoughts. 

After  the  night  daylight  came  again  in  the  temple  of 
literature,  and  behold !  the  ancient  gods  still  sitting  in  the 
repose  of  their  unchangeable  perfection.  Only  the  wor- 
shippers are  new,  a  little  strange  to  their  surroundings  and 
uncertain  of  themselves,  yet  instinctively  bowing  to  a 
knowledge  which  they  had  not  invented  and  a  beauty  which 
they  had  not  created.  At  first  the  study  of  the  classics  is  like 
a  ritual,  formal,  remote  and  exotic.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  more 
or  less  known,  are  rebuilt  into  a  Catholic  system  of  thought 
which  deals  almost  wholly  with  essences,  types  and  qualities 
essential  or  accidental.  Without  more  detail,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  this  point.  The  keyword  of  the  thirteenth  century 
was  system.  Divine  theology  and  almost  divine  philosophy 
stand  at  the  apex  of  human  thought  because  they  transcend 
or  ignore  the  individual  and  expound  those  everlasting  truths 
which  may  be  regarded  as  superior  to  all  our  personal  activities 
or  frailties.  No  one  could  write  a  novel  about  people  when 
they  were  collectively  no  more  than  species  of  the  class 
" rational  animal."  Even  the  unessential  attributes  afforded 
no  good  material  for  prose  fiction.  We  need  not  forget  that 
there  were  other  forms  of  literature  than  theology  or  philosophy ; 
that  popular  tales  and  rhymes  abounded:  or  that  life  itself 
furnished  inexhaustible  material,  when  Abelard  loved  Heloise 
and  Dante  his  Beatrice.  But  the  fact  remains  that  all  things 
else  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  types,  and  love  itself  (as 
the  historian  reminds  us)  passed  into  the  pages  of  literature 
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as  a  thesis  rather  than  an  emotion,  a  symbol  rather  than  an 
experience.  The  calm  of  meditation  broods  silently  over  the 
great  works  of  those  ages,  so  that  the  natural  evolution  of 
the  following  centuries  seems  a  vulgar  intrusion. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  era  must  be  dated  somewhere 
in  the  13th  century.  Its  character  is  defined  by  saying  that 
the  theorists  shifted  their  emphasis  from  the  doctrine  of 
intellect  to  the  doctrine  of  will.  To  employ  modern  terms, 
we  might  say  that  mtellectualism  was  met  by  apragmatist 
opposition.  This  was  not  by  any  means  a  complete  novelty; 
nor  was  it  a  heresy.  The  Catholic  teaching  had  always 
been  quite  as  much  and  as  legitimately  dependent  on  Augus- 
tine as  Aristotle;  and  to  Augustine  it  owed  a  strongly  mystical 
tendency.  This  was  revived  in  force  by  the  mystics  of  the 
twelfth  century  (the  School  of  St.  Victor),  and  much  of  the 
later  history  of  thought  can  only  be  understood  when  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Victorine  schools  is  properly 
comprehended.  But  that  was  distinctly  a  religious  move- 
ment and  as  such  only  enters  the  scope  of  our  subject  indi- 
rectly. To  get  the  required  novelty  it  was  necessary  to 
break  the  spell  of  traditional  theology :  the  Pagan  world  must 
rise  again  from  the  dead  and  modify  the  charm  of  what 
Geo.  Moore  calls  the  " seven  deadly  virtues."  As  you  all 
know,  the  revival  of  learning  came,  and  on  the  details  of  that 
process  I  will  waste  no  words:  only  the  significance  of  it 
needs  to  be  discussed. 

As  I  have  said,  the  mysticism  of  the  twelfth  century  and 
that  doctrine  oi;  the  will  as  supreme  quality  which  gave  a 
distinctive  mark  to  the  thirteenth  century,  were  born  of 
theology  and  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  developed  the 
same  ideas  on  a  larger  scale.  The  increasing  knowledge  of 
classical  writings  gradually  led  men  to  realize  that  there  had 
once  existed  a  world  of  types,  admired  and  imitated,  which  were 
not  in  the  category  of  the  Saints.  A  startling  change  begins 
to  appear  in  the  tone  of  the  writing.  The  mystic  doctrine 
of  love  is  edited  by  writers  who  incline  to  take  a  very  natural- 
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istic  view  and  hint  that  Aphrodite,  like  the  Devil,  was  not  so 
bad  as  people  said.  Similarly,  the  doctrine  of  the  will 
underwent  a  transformation;  not  only  the  will  to  the  good 
but  also  the  will  to  power  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
springs  of  action.  As  this  is  really  the  central  topic  of  my 
theme,  I  will  ask  you  to  tolerate  a  little  elaboration  of  the 
points. 

The  stories  in  which  men  delight  have  a  common  char- 
acter. They  involve  some  play  of  the  emotions  and  some 
experience  of  masterful  activity,  that  is  to  say  a  manifestation 
of  the  will.  On  these  two,  the  emotions  and  the  will,  we 
must  therefore  concentrate  our  attention.  It  is  notorious 
that  mediaeval  writers  treated  their  subjects  very  formally: 
that  is  to  say,  they  worked  with  ideal  types,  used  observation 
too  sparingly,  and  talked  abstractly  about  human  affairs  as 
though  one  formula  could  adequately  cover  the  whole  diversity 
of  mankind.  The  rejection  of  this  point  of  view  is  the  real 
beginning  of  modern  thought.  Among  many  writers  great  and 
small,  two  stand  out  as  the  chief  exponents  of  this  new  view 
of  life.  In  the  sphere  of  political  thought  Machiavelli 
deserves  our  gratitude.  I  do  not  say  that  his  teaching  was 
good :  on  the  contrary,  its  chief  value  depends  on  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  pretend  to  be  good.  Bacon  summed  up  the 
whole  matter  when  he  said  Machiavelli  showed  us  not  what 
men  ought  to  be,  but  what  they  are.  Perhaps  even  so, 
Machiavelli  was  not  sound  in  his  analysis  of  character,  but 
he  was  at  least  important  and  influential.  The  difference 
between  Machiavelli  and  the  medisevalists  can  be  stated  in  a 
few  words:  Machiavelli  did  not  believe  that  conscience  was 
a  universal  and  supreme  faculty,  nor  did  he  believe  that  all 
men  are  always  aiming  at  one  transcendent  good.  On  the 
contrary,  he  would  not  say  that  men  desire  that  which  is 
good;  he  preferred  to  say  that  men  call  good  that  which  they 
desire.  This  simple  inversion  of  terms  signifies  a  revolution 
of  thought.  Henceforth,  in  place  of  the  one  metaphysical  good 
we  have  a  boundless  variety  of  aims  and  objects:  in  place  of 
one  type  and  one  law  we  have  infinite  variety  and  no  guide 
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in  life  but  practice  and  experience.  The  dominating  view  is, 
from  this  point  onwards,  the  variety  of  human  experiences. 
For  the  study  of  all  modern  literature  that  is  a  supremely 
important  point. 

Machiavelli's  philosophy  was  not  born  out  of  nothing. 
It  was  a  perfectly  intelligible  outcome  of  the  humanistic 
movement.  We  find  at  this  period  a  tendency  to  neglect 
the  Plato  and  Aristotle  of  the  mediae valists.  A  new  Platonism 
develops  and  becomes  the  basis  of  a  new  naturalism,  largely 
concerned  with  the  questions  of  love,  beauty,  and  the  worth 
of  human  sentiments.  At  the  same  time  other  classical 
writers  became  prominent.  Lucretius,  never  quite  dead, 
becomes  the  apostle  of  a  new  belief  in  natural  as  opposed  to 
supernatural  order  in  the  universe;  but  above  all  Livy  and 
Thucydides  and  Plutarch  returned  to  provide  a  true  view 
of  national  and  individual  activities.  From  these  last 
writers  was  taken  the  idea  that  the  real  interpretation  of 
life  must  be  based  on  the  study  of  actual  individual  achieve- 
ment, of  character  as  forceful  rather  than  good,  of  success 
as  in  itself  desirable.  To  adopt  the  phrase  of  George  Eliot,  men 
now  preferred  to  be  worldly  rather  than  otherworldly. 

I  pass  on  to  Montaigne.  Here  we  have  largely  the  same 
factors,  only  the  theme  is  more  strictly  individual  and  the 
literary  influence  even  greater.  Montaigne  openly  scoffs 
at  systems :  nature  is  for  him  a  chaos  of  events :  science  and 
philosophy  amount  to  nothing,  for  we  really  know  nothing 
except  the  futility  of  trying  to  know  everything.  This 
scepticism,  as  we  like  to  call  it,  is  in  reality  a  true  belief:  it 
is  not  contempt  for  life  nor  despair  of  a  good  life;  but  it  is 
a  profound  conviction  of  the  inexhaustible  richness  of  life, 
if  only  men  will  look  for  the  richness  of  variety  and  not  the 
barrenness  of  system.  Alas  for  the  genial  philosopher! 
His  disorder  was  viewed  as  a  new  kind  of  order,  and  his  lack 
of  system  became  a  new  kind  of  system.  Therewith  Mon- 
taigne became  anathema,  a  bundle  of  negatives  of  which 
the  chief  was,  as  usual,  atheist.  But  Montaigne  was  inde- 
structible because  he  had  united  thought  with  experience. 
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From  his  time  the  essay  became  the  literary  symbol  of  the 
new  outlook:  the  summa,  the  syntagma,  the  all-compre- 
hending system  was  broken  into  fragments:  life  was  now 
regarded  as  a  patchwork  and  it  was  legitimate  to  take  the 
items  separately  and  focus  a  single  theme  in  a  single  essay. 

In  his  treatise  on  human  nature  Kant  quoted  more  than 
once  from  Fielding.  I  cannot  imagine  that  Thomas  Aquinas 
would  have  found  much  to  quote  from  such  works  as  "Tom 
Jones."  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  must  have  been 
a  revolution  somewhere  in  the  interval,  and  our  instinct  is 
right.  What  that  revolution  was  and  where  it  was  I  have 
tried  to  indicate  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  thought  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Philosophy,  of  course, 
did  not  accept  Montaigne's  rejection  of  system:  for  it  was 
the  business  of  philosophy  to  mend  that  breach  in  its  out- 
works. But  I  shall  not  pursue  further  the  course  of  philosophy 
except  to  recall  a  few  outstanding  features.  You  will 
remember  that  Locke  called  his  great  work  an  essay;  Des- 
cartes built  his  system  on  a  group  of  meditations,  which  are 
in  form  essays;  Hobbes  owed  much  to  Machiavelli,  and 
everybody  has  since  owed  much  to  Hobbes.  Practically  no 
return  to  the  method  of  great  systems  was  made  again  until 
the  period  from  Kant  to  Hegel.  As  regards  literature,  the 
higher  interests  maintained  for  a  time  a  certain  formalism. 
The  French  drama  aspired  to  present  again  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophy, then  greatly  in  vogue.  The  conflict  of  will  against 
destiny  or  of  one  will  against  another  really  presented  the  hero 
of  older  romances  under  a  more  refined  form ;  it  attempted 
to  make  a  sequence  of  adventures  coherent  by  means  of  a 
theory  of  the  will.  As  such  this  drama  was  lofty  and  classic; 
also,  it  was  undoubtedly  great  literature  of  a  rather  aristo- 
cratic type.  On  the  other  hand,  Shakespeare  presents  us 
with  the  human  scene  entirely  uncontrolled  by  theory;  and 
Shakespeare's  theatre  is  the  variety  of  human  nature  trans- 
lated, a  mirror  of  mankind  for  which  there  is  no  background 
of  doctrine  except  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  saying: 
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All  the  world's  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

That  the  time  was  not  wholly  ripe  for  this  view  of 
humanity  may  be  surmised  from  the  violent  attacks  periodi- 
cally made  upon  Shakespeare  as  such.  The  seventeenth 
century  was  still  tolerant  of  large  works,  long  sermons,  and 
the  transcendental  movement  of  a  " Paradise  Lost."  But^ 
the  birth  of  the  novel  marks  the  final  triumph  in  literature  of 
the  sentimental  and  personal  factors.  Every  writer  on 
literature  has  his  chapter  on  the  rise  of  the  novel,  logically 
followed  by  another  on  the  domination  of  the  novel,  and  for 
the  nineteenth  century  (we  are  told)  the  dominant  forms  of 
literature  have  become  the  novel  and  the  newspaper.  So 
be  it.  Let  philosophy  take  its  defeat  gracefully  and  retire  to 
the  limbo  of  scientific  pursuits:  let  us  admit  that  literature 
is  something  apart  and  that  creative  writing — what  Dryden 
called  poesy — has  no  end  but  to  delight;  let  us  accept  the 
idle  distinction  between  literature  of  knowledge  and  literature 
of  power,  forgetting  if  we  can  that  knowledge  is  power;  let 
us  do  all  this  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  yet  one  question 
remains  that  should  be  heard.  What  has  the  modern  writer 
to  say  for  himself  ?  Are  his  products  to  be  judged  by  their 
popularity,  or  their  utility,  or  their  intrinsic  merits  ?  Does 
the  variety  of  modern  life  justify  an  infinite  variety  of  sub- 
jects, styles,  and  aims;  or  can  we  still  find  reason  to  separate 
the  good  from  the  bad  by  some  ultimate  criterion  which  is 
neither  popularity  nor  utility  ?  Has  the  novelist  found  any 
such  criterion,  or  has  he  openly  abandoned  art  for  popularity 
(in  the  "problem  novel")  or  utility  (in  the  realistic  school)  ? 
These  are  questions  at  once  urgent  and  practical,  for  in 
studying  them  we  may  uncover  trends  of  life  which  have 
great  significance:  we  may  find  even  at  the  heart  of  modern 
literature,  whether  philosophy  or  fiction,  that  pessimism 
which  makes  every  form  of  literature  despair  of  itself,  so 
that  novelists  try  to  be  philosophers,  philosophers  try  to  be 
men  of  science,  and  men  of  science  try  to  offer  their  products 
as  if  their  essential  significance  was  social  or  moral  or  religious. 
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Without  pretending  to  make  any  serious  contribution 
to  these  subjects,  I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  general 
relation  between  aesthetic  or  the  theory  of  composition 
(Poesie)  and  philosophical  or  scientific  doctrines. 

One  phase  of  the  new  learning  has  not  been  so  far  ex- 
pounded: I  refer  to  the  five  sciences.  After  the  humanistic 
revival  came  the  revival  of  natural  philosophy;  the  names 
of  Galileo  and  Newton  supplant  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the 
new  catalogue  of  heroes :  while  the  chaos  which  Montaigne 
loved  is  once  more  abhorred  in  favour  of  law  and  necessity. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  this  phase  becomes  ever  more 
prominent;  physics  takes  the  lead,  mechanics  make  a  good 
second :  the  ideal  of  complete  explanation  creeps  over  from 
blocks  and  pulleys  to  joints  and  tendons  in  the  so-called 
iatro-mechanical  school:  thence  it  goes  unchanged  to  nerves 
and  brain:  finally  it  reaches  the  heart.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century  the  matter  seemed  settled.  Descartes  had 
reduced  the  emotions  to  a  strict  science  of  action  and  reaction, 
push  and  pull:  the  conflict  of  motives  was  now  solemnly 
conceived  to  be  in  some  sort  an  internal  tug-of-war,  and  of 
course  the  strongest  motive  prevailed.  At  last  the  phrase 
was  coined:  "Man  the  machine/7  and  at  the  sound  of  it 
the  peoples  raged.  Following  more  or  less  in  the  wake 
of  Descartes,  the  French  became  more  and  more  addicted  to 
the  purely  mechanical  attitude  of  mind.  They  could  hardly 
think  seriously  without  dwelling  on 'the  balance  of  power, 
or  balance  of  interests,  or  balance  of  emotions.  A  mistaken 
fidelity  to  nature  grew  out  of  this  new  mythology  based  on 
scientific  concepts:  a  most  subtle  aroma  of  artificiality 
spread  through  life.  Gardens  were  trimmed  geometrically; 
trees  were  made  to  grow  symmetrically;  conversation  was 
refined  to  aphorisms;  smart  epigrams  or  maxims  expressed 
illuminated  cynicism  in  faultless  balance  of  phrase.  Leslie 
Stephen  tells  us  that  "the  excellent  Gilpin,  who  became  an 
expounder  of  what  he  calls  the  "theory  of  the  picturesque/ ' 
travelled  on  the  Wye  in  the  same  year  as  Gray,  and  amusingly 
criticises  nature  from  this  point  of  view.     Nature,  he  says, 
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works  in  a  cold  and  singular  style  of  composition  but  has  the 
merit  of  never  falling  into  " mannerism!"  Such  a  phrase 
shows  how  completely  some  people  accepted  the  idea  that 
nature  could  be  judged  according  as  it  did  or  did  not  conform 
to  reason;  with  the  consequent  belief  that  "art  is  nature  to 
advantage  dressed" — with  emphasis  on  the  dressing. 

Cartesianism  as  the  geometrical  theory  of  nature  and 
life  had  a  very  wide  influence.  Over  against  the  disorderly 
richness  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  rises  a  conscious 
demand  for  order,  for  principles,  for  rigidity  and  the  strength 
of  compact  structures.  Both  in  theory  and  practice  the  ideals 
of  clearness  in  thought,  purity  in  expression,  and  exact 
analysis  took  precedence  and  excluded  any  straining  after 
fulness  of  life  or  even  adequacy.  Unity  becomes  the  mark 
of  true  art  in  composition:  the  emotions  are  accompanied  by 
reasons  which  the  characters  in  the  plays  usually  expound 
as  though  it  were  necessary  always  to  justify  the  feelings  as 
well  as  exhibit  them:  Art  (it  was  said)  can  always  be  exact 
because  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  way  of  being  right,  and 
this  way  can  be  accurately  defined :  as  the  critics  have  noted, 
the  literary  portraits  of  individuals  are  elaborated  in  general 
terms  and  a  person  is  not  vividly  described  but  scientifically  ( ?) 
denned  in  such  terms  as  perfect,  supremely  beautiful,  ad- 
mirable in  conduct,  and  so  forth. 

But  the  world  is  never  left  with  only  one  prophet.  Even 
on  the  Continent  Descartes  was  opposed  by  Gassendi,  and 
this  less  known  philosopher  had  a  distinct  following  among 
literary  men.  Unfortunately  the  opposition  to  mechanical 
order  was  often  associated  with  opposition  to  the  moral 
order,  and  consequently  it  hardly  obtained  a  hearing.  As 
the  Cartesian  theory,  when  it  took  a  literary  form,  was  closely 
akin  to  the  stoic  type  of  character,  so  its  opponent  either  was 
or  professed  to  be  epicurean.  The  exposition  of  this  more 
liberal  view  of  life  began  outside  of  France  and  for  a  time 
held  its  own  in  England;  but  Puritanism  finally  gained  the 
ascendancy.  Hobbes  could  only  be  followed  secretly,  but 
his  great  influence  steadily  leavened  opinion.     Locke  was 
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popular,  but  too  nearly  related  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind to  produce  any  marked  effect.  Addison  exploited 
Locke  when  necessary,  but  no  one  appreciated  that  part  of 
his  work  very  highly.  The  only  strong  influence  is  that  of 
Hume  which  radiates  from  Edinburgh  to  Paris.  Hume 
applies  his  philosophical  theory  to  history  and  to  political 
economy.  In  the  former  he  used  his  analysis  of  motives  to 
support  his  interpretation  of  character  and  presents  a  positive 
view  of  all  human  action:  immediate  interests  and  circum- 
stances determine  conduct:  there  is  no  continuity  of  move- 
ment :  only  a  sequence  of  episodes  for  which  we  vainly  demand 
any  general  explanation.  Thus  Hume  definitely  hindered 
the  large  constructive  movement  which  makes  history  a  form 
of  literature.  What  philosophy  destroyed  philosophy  alone 
could  restore,  and  after  a  painful  void  the  school  of  Vico,  of 
Herder  and  of  Hegel  again  created  the  new  science  of  historical 
evolution.  Before  that  renewal  of  life  could  be  effective  a 
new  outlook  in  the  sciences  was  necessary.  The  decline  of 
the  mechanical  philosophy  must  now  be  explained  and  with  it 
the  rise  of  a  different  type  of  thought. 

During  the  vogue  of  the  mechanists  there  has  been  a 
persistent  undercurrent  of  antagonism  due  to  the  combined 
scientific  and  philosophical  interests.  The  philosophers  did 
not  wholly  accept  the  rule  of  necessity:  there  were  also 
libertarians,  whose  arguments  were  directed  to  sustain  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  But  no  headway  could  be  made  until 
some  different  evidence  was  available.  At  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  science  of  life  began  its  career;  biology 
was  created  by  the  famous  group  of  men  who  were  responsible 
for  the  improvement  of  the  microscope  and  the  consequent 
improvement  in  knowledge  of  organisms  large  and  small. 
For  these  men  the  mechanical  views  were  of  no  scientific 
value;  nor  did  the  chemists  find  any  advantage  in  their 
use.  The  chemistry  of  life  therefore  afforded  a  new  outlook, 
for,  to  put  the  matter  briefly,  a  chemical  product  is  more  than 
and  different  from  its  component  factors;  you  cannot  add 
one  chemical  to  another  in  the  way  that  you  add  one  brick 
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to  another  in  a  building.  There  is  a  kind  of  addition  in 
growth,  but  it  is  not  mechanical  addition:  it  is  organic 
increment.  Here  was  a  new  point  of  departure  and  the 
honour  of  making  it  generally  useful  belongs  to  Rousseau. 
All  that  literature  owes  to  Rousseau  it  owes  to  his  vague  but 
right  intuition  that  sentiments  are  not  qualities  to  be  meas- 
ured with  a  foot-rule  or  a  scale.  Though  he  lamentably  failed  to 
shake  off  formalism  and  obviously  retained  the  belief  that,  e.g., 
the  idea  of  property  is  a  thing  that  can  be  put  into  the  mind 
as  surely  as  a  nail  can  be  put  into  a  wall,  yet  Rousseau 
inspired  others  to  do  better  and  he  was  the  means  by  which  the 
sentimental  school  triumphed. 

The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  presents  a  very 
complex  page  of  literary  history — not  yet  properly  rewritten. 
As  was  said  above,  the  Cartesian  influence  never  had  a 
complete  monopoly.  In  a  history  of  literature  Shaftesbury's 
work  must  always  be  acknowledged,  and  that  lofty  but  over- 
refined  spirit  did  actually  achieve  more  than  might  have  been 
expected.  But  the  way  was  long  and  indirect.  In  England 
the  exact  sciences  gained  influence  after  1660  and  led  philosophy 
captive.  On  the  Continent  mysticism  and  Leibniz  combined 
to  sustain  a  much  more  expansive  point  of  view.  Then,  at 
the  close  of  the  century,  there  was  an  elaborate  mixture  of 
views.  A  flood  of  translations  made  Germany  familiar 
with  Locke,  Hume,  Shaftesbury,  Hartley  and  others.  The 
Germans  were  sufficiently  impressed  to  make  the  experi- 
mental philosophy  a  fetish:  but  they  took  it  their  own  way. 
By  experimental  they  meant  dependent  on  experience,  and 
by  the  appeal  to  experience  they  meant  the  extensive  use  of 
introspection.  The  magazines,  the  confessions  and  the  diaries 
which  sprang  into  being  at  the  call  of  psychology  were  almost 
without  number:  they  formed  for  two  decades  a  stream  of 
pietistic,  romantic,  and  semi-scientific  literature  which  has 
since  proved  altogether  too  deep  for  the  modern  historian 
to  fathom,  but  certainly  constitutes  one  of  the  most  powerful 
influences  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  From  Rous- 
seau's Confessions  to  Haller's  Diary  we  have  an  interminable 
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procession  of  self-observations  and  self-revelations.  They 
differed  in  the  degrees  to  which  they  aimed  at  systematic 
explanation,  but  some  may  be  classed  as  bad  psychology, 
while  others  were  what  a  later  generation  called  "  human 
documents."  In  any  case  we  may  sum  up  the  whole  move- 
ment of  this  period  as  a  final  culmination  of  the  process  by 
which  the  individual  first  realized  his  social  and  political 
significance,  then  lost  himself  temporarily  in  a  haze  of  scien- 
tific generalizations  about  art,  nature  and  human  motives, 
emerging  finally  into  a  new  realization  of  the  life  which 
pervades  both  man  and  nature.  With  Lessing  and  Herder 
the  German  conception  of  spontaneous  activity  and  creative 
power  passed  from  the  philosophical  work  of  Leibniz  into 
the  whole  field  of  thought:  while  the  science  of  the  inner 
life  passed  from  decadent  psj^chology  into  the  stronger, 
though  not  entirely  healthy,  sentimental  romance. 

The  outcome  is  known  to  everyone.  We  call  it  the 
Romantic  movement,  but  perhaps  no  one,  except  the  very 
ignorant,  would  care  to  define  that  term.  But,  lacking 
definition,  we  may  give  some  general  description.  Leibniz  had 
set  on  the  throne  of  reality  a  vague  but  inspiring  conception 
of  life;  not  only  of  life  as  active  spontaneity  but  also  of  life 
as  continuous,  so  that  long  before  Hegel  or  Darwin,  the 
aesthetic  value  of  evolution  was  at  least  seen  in  the  distance. 
With  Leibniz  we  must  reckon  Spinoza,  for  whom  the  universe 
was  one  indivisible  manifestation  of  a  transcendent  reality. 
These  philosophies  were  not  perhaps  fully  understood  by  the 
literary  genius,  but  their  inspiration  wras  felt.  The  unity  of 
nature  and  man  became,  in  consequence,  an  object  of  pas- 
sionate aspiration :  one  after  another-  men  rose  up  from  the 
midst  of  their  prosaic  labours  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  ideal  beauty.  The  long  struggle  between  reason 
and  feeling  now  drew  to  a  close:  in  the  harmony  of  perfect 
form  they  were  to  be  forever  reconciled.  Lessing,  having 
declared  that  Spinoza  was  the  one  and  only  philosopher, 
went  on  to  expound  what  was  in  fact  the  view  of  Leibniz, 
but  arrived  with  fine  inconsistency  at  the  end  his  own  genius 
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dictated:  the  Spinozistic  conception  of  necessity  was  read 
into  the  dynamic  theory  of  life  and  the  compound  exhibited 
through  the  classical  idea  of  form. 

The  same  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  is  seen  in  Goethe. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  eighteenth  century  theory  of  experience 
becomes  obsolete:  the  experience  itself  becomes  primary. 
There  is  no  longer  philosophical  thought  about  individualism; 
the  individual  asserts  himself,  not  his  theory.  Goethe  protests 
that  he  cannot  write  what  he  does  not  feel;  he  declares  that 
his  literary  work  is  one  long  confession:  a  sublime  egoism 
elevates  each  successive  crisis  of  his  life  into  a  drama,  a  record 
of  " sorrows,"  a  transcript  of  traveller's  impressions,  finally 
a  synthesis  of  individual  and  cosmic  forces  as  we  have  it 
in  Faust.  On  the  other  hand,  Goethe  becomes  objective  and 
tries  to  give  meaning  to  nature  as  man's  other  partner  in 
reality:  he  becomes  absorbed  in  the  biological  sciences  and 
makes  significant  contributions  to  morphology,  the  point 
of  union  between  law  and  life,  form  and  growth.  He  invades 
physics  and  in  a  study  of  colours  revives  the  old  questions  of 
the  actual  effect  of  colour  on  moods :  the  attack  he  makes  on 
Newton  brings  him  well-deserved  ridicule,  but  it  is  significant : 
the  age  wants  to  go  beyond  mathematical  formulae  and  dis- 
cover everywhere  concrete  spiritual  meaning. 

In  close  harmony  with  all  this  the  great  philosophical 
systems  develop,  leaving  behind  them  the  simplicity  of  the 
French  enlightenment.  From  Kant  to  Hegel  the  central 
theme  is  the  great  synthesis :  thought  is  nothing  if  not  cosmic, 
and  if  we  care  no  longer  for  the  particular  metaphysical 
subtlety  of  Kant  or  Hegel,  we  may  render  that  idealist  school 
the  tribute  of  remembering  that  they  produced  the  last  great 
epics  of  the  cosmos,  the  prose  poems  of  the  universe.  Idealism 
is  the  common  bond  wrhich  unites  great  philosophy  and  great 
literature:  for  that  reason  the  early  nineteenth  century 
presents  the  unique  spectacle  (since  Plato)  of  a  real  spiritual 
unity  between  philosophy  and  literature.  We  can  speak  of 
Goethe,  Kant,  Schiller  and  Hegel  without  any  sense  of  incon- 
gruity:    Herbert   Spencer   and   George   Eliot,    Darwin   and 
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Tennyson  most  emphatically  do  not  present  the  same  harmony 
of  tone. 

None  the  less  we  can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  In 
Germany  the  philosophical  view  was  worked  long  and 
perhaps  worked  out :  the  later  novelists  (such  as  Auerbach) 
took  their  philosophical  mission  too  stolidly.  A  fresh  impetus 
came  from  France  and  began  in  science.  Bichat  studied 
human  and  animal  organisms  from  a  new  point  of  view  and 
formulated  a  distinction  between  processes  controlled  by 
thought  and  processes  independent  of  thought.  Here 
was  a  new  cosmic  theme  ready  to  hand:  in  place  of  a 
wholly  intelligible  world,  dominated  by  reason,  there 
might  be  a  baffling  complexity  of  clear  purpose  and  dark 
unfathomable  impulses.  Evil,  the  bane  of  all  absolute 
idealists,  might  lurk  in  the  obscure  driving  forces  of  our 
nature:  the  will  to  live,  which  brought  us  here  before  even 
we  reasoned,  which  held  before  us  the  changing  phantoms  of 
ambition,  and  left  us  in  the  end  sadder  and  wiser  but  still 
victims  of  its  eternal  purpose, — this  well  might  become 
a  new  and  tragic  theme  for  another  epic  of  the  universe.  So 
thought  Schopenhauer,  directly  inspired  by  the  work  of 
Bichat.  With  Hartmann  and  Nietzsche  to  follow  him, 
Schopenhauer  sank  deep  into  European  thought.  Here  again 
was  God's  plenty,  though  no  novelty.  As  Nietzsche  said, 
it  was  the  doom  beloved  by  Greek  tragedy  which  had  come 
to  birth  again :  it  was  the  philosophic  formula  for  the  struggle 
between  man  and  his  environment,  the  germ  of  that  idea 
of  all-conquering  will  which  has  inspired  every  version  of 
man  and  superman,  the  theme  which  we  all  comment-  on  in 
the  daily  revelations  of  life. 

We  have  come  down  now  to  1860.  We  are  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  naturally  recalls  some  famous  titles — Man  and 
Superman,  the  new  Macchiavelli,  and  many  others.  But  I 
cannot  indulge  in  any  speculations  about  the  kind  of  public 
opinion  which  modern  writers  so  skilfully  exploit.  I  must 
hasten  to  other  things. 
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The  limit  of  time  will  not  permit  me  to  follow  out  the 
history  of  thought  in  the  nineteenth  century.  If  this  were 
done  I  think  it  would  be  clear  that  the  main  lines  have  been 
steadily  preserved,  but  that  on  the  whole  there  has  been  a 
tendency  for  writers  and  readers  to  confuse  the  functions  of 
philosophy,  science,  and  fiction.  It  is  not  that  there  has 
been  any  lack  of  thought  on  the  subject,  but  rather  that  there 
has  been  too  much  straining  after  alien  effects  and  too  much 
desire  to  fulfil  many  ends  at  once.  There  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous increase  in  what  we  might  call  the  self-consciousness 
of  literature.  As  a  consequence  it  becomes  increasingly  hard 
to  find  a  pure  type.  The  poet  becomes  not  only  a  poet 
who  by  virtue  of  his  insight  can  teach,  but  also  a  professed 
teacher,  a  channel  for  diluted  philosophy  or  such  scientific 
notions  as  can  be  incorporated  into  verse.  The  prose  writer 
abuses  his  freedom  still  more:  he  claims  to  reform  both 
theory  and  action  and  becomes  the  slave  of  his  own  technical 
apparatus.  The  novelist,  for  example,  usurps  various  func- 
tions and  can  be  described  as  a  historical,  a  psychological,  or 
a  realistic  writer.  These  are  names  without  meaning.  We 
ought  not  to  consider  whether  the  historical  aspect  of  a 
work  of  fiction  is  accurate,  and  therefore  we  ought  not  to 
require  such  a  confused  term  as  " historical  novel."  Similarly 
no  novelist  can  help  being  psychological,  but  he  must  not 
pervert  his  method  into  an  exposition  of  psychology  as  such, 
confusing  his  art  with  the  rigidity  of  the  text  book.  Nor 
should  he  parade  his  science,  as  the  so-called  realistic  school 
has  obviously  done.  Zola's  famous  adoption  of  the  scientific 
method  was  the  most  extreme  form  of  this  tendency  and  his 
programme  was  the  epitome  of  its  vices.  In  his  essay  on 
his  own  methods  he  openly  adopted  the  theory  of  the  French 
physiologists  and  exalted  his  merits  in  the  following  words : — ■ 
"To  be  master  of  good  and  evil,  to  regulate  life  and  society, 
to  solve  all  the  problems  of  socialism,  to  supply  solid  founda- 
tions for  justice  by  solving  questions  of  crime,  is  not  this  to 
be  useful  and  moral  workers  in  the  field  of  human  labour  ?" 
Let  us  underline  the  words  useful  and  moral:   for  they  must 
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console  us  for  the  total  neglect  of  consideration  for  art.  More- 
over Zola  did  well  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  pure  science. 
He  thereby  proclaimed  himself  one  more  victim  of  positivism 
and  gave  indisputable  proof  that  the  novelist  has  a  tendency 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  dominant  philosophical  theory. 
That  was  characteristic  of  the  age.  Transcendentalism  gave 
way  to  positivism,  and  the  aspirants  to  public  favour  rushed 
to  print  unenviable  versions  of  the  positivist  creed.  The 
vogue  subsided  and  their  work  subsided  with  it.  Its  suc- 
cessor at  the  close  of  the  19tii  century  was  the  purely  reac- 
tionary intuitionism  which  escaped  from  rationalism  into  a 
new  doctrine  of  vital  impulse.  To  one  group  of  writers 
Bergson  has  become  a  saviour  who  delivers  man  from  good 
sense  and  consistency.  To  another  group,  pragmatism  appeals 
as  a  sanction  for  bad  form.  Current  criticism  is  full  of 
references  to  these  doctrines,  so  that  we  forget  that  there  are 
such  things  as  life  and  art.  In  this  we  need  not  be  understood 
as  imputing  blame  to  anyone :  the  first  aim  is  to  state  causes 
and  effects  or  at  least  some  correlation  of  different  tendencies. 
There  seems  at  the  present  time  to  be  a  dangerous  harmony 
of  opinions.  Philosophically  there  is  too  much  eagerness  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  plain  man  for  something  he  can 
understand,  whereas  there  is  no  proof  that  truth 'is  limited  by 
the  plain  man's  power  of  understanding.  The  consequence 
is  a  futile  glorification  of  incoherence,  a  tendency  to  reproduce 
in  theory  the  ragged  edges  of  experience,  when  the  whole 
business  of  theory  is  to  knit  up  the  ravelled  sleeve :  the  aban- 
donment of  philosophy  cannot  be  called  a  new  kind  of  philo- 
sophy. In  literature  the  situation  is  worse  and  the  danger 
is  greater.  The  standard  tends  to  sink  until  it  is  dependent 
on  public  opinion:  the  publisher  creates  the  type,  the  author 
creates  the  specimen :  the  critics  write  about  the  books  every 
one  is  reading,  and  have  no  agreement  about  anything:  if 
the  work  is  badly  constructed  it  is  none  the  less  "  great ; "  if  its 
theme  is  despicable  it  is  none  the  less  "true  to  life;"  it  may 
in  fact  be  anything  except  dull,  which  is  a  purely  relative  term 
and  means  nothing,  except,  perhaps,  that  the  work  was  not 
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a  "  best-seller/ '  Goethe  once  said  "  about  aesthetic  matters 
everyone  may  think  and  feel  as  he  likes,  but  in  natural  science 
the  false  and  the  absurd  are  absolutely  unendurable."  A 
man  may  make  remarks  like  that  when  he  means  by  "  everyone" 
little  more  than  "all  the  experts."  If  Goethe  had  been 
thinking  of  an  age  in  which  the  majority  have  the  ability  to 
read  and  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  have  opinions,  he  would 
have  softened  down  that  " everyone."  But  was  he  after  all 
right  ?  From  the  cheapest  novel  to  the  most  expensive  treatise 
we  find  to-day  the  solution  of  all  problems  in  the  idea  of 
relativity.  That  is  our  latest  formula:  the  man  of  science 
and  the  philosopher  understand  it;  the  poet  can  ignore  it, 
for  poetic  excellence  is  never  popular  in  the  bad  sense:  but 
will  the  prose  writer  survive  ?  He  has  tried  the  lofty  philo- 
sophical implication,  and  need  never  try  it  again:  be  has 
tried  being  faithful  to  life  and  in  his  27th  edition  Zola  is 
called  by  the  critic  " merely  fatiguing"  and  by  an  overfed 
public  "unedifying."  Some,  like  Nat  Gould  or  Charles 
Garvice,  stick  to  the  plain  tale  and  are  beyond  criticism: 
they  are  simply  read,  which  is  at  least  a  solid  recompense 
for  the  lack  of  divine  discontent.  For  Marie  Corelli  and 
company  I  have  no  formula:  it  is  said  "if  you  can  read 
Corelli  you  can  not  read  Meredith."  If  the  matter  is  purely 
one  of  taste,  then  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  bad  taste. 
For  "good"  and  "bad"  imply  some  necessity,  some  obligation 
to  choose.  For  the  older  generations  this  obligation  was 
moral  or  perhaps  we  should  say  "ecclesiastical":  at  any  rate 
the  final  criterion  of  art  was  such  that  beauty  could  be  called 
"an  effulgence  of  the  Divine."  To  modern  ears  this  language 
seems  little  more  than  pretentious.  We  find  the  emphasis 
now  laid  primarily  on  the  biological  terms,  on  survival, 
adaptation,  fitness.  Moreover  we  glory  in  change:  the 
eternal  and  immutable  does  not  commend  itself.  Conse- 
quently the  effective  influences  in  modern  life  seem  to  be  those 
which  encourage  rapidity  of  action  and  unlimited  adapta- 
bility. As  we  said,  the  first  formula  in  which  the  modern 
world  realized  itself  was  the  motto: — "That  which  men  desire 
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they  call  good."  Are  we  to  admit,  in  the  end,  that  a  similar 
motto  must  be  written  over  the  tomb  of  contemporary 
literature: — "That  which  men  liked  they  called  beautiful"  ? 

EPILOGUE 

Some  criticisms  passed  on  the  above  sketch  make  me 
desire  to  accentuate  one  or  two  points  and  avoid  misunder- 
standing. My  ultimate  intention  was  to  give  by  historical 
retrospect  an  idea  of  the  general  trend  of  modern  thought. 
I  selected  three  aspects  with  the  conviction  that  those  three 
were  capable  of  treatment  on  one  principle:  for  they,  seem 
to  vary  by  a  common  law,  as  functions  of  life.  It  was  not  my 
intention  to  prove  or  even  suggest  that  philosophy  produced 
science,  or  science  produced  fiction;  it  was  enough  to  postulate 
a  system  of  social  relations  in  which  some  degree  of  each 
was  found  and  some  common  foundation  of  all.  Given 
the  common  source  and  the  interaction,  can  we  define  the 
matter  in  detail  and  can  we  get  any  instructive  conclusion  ? 
No  one  would  dispute  the  political  question,  that  e.g.  Charles 
and  Cromwell,  royalist  and  puritan,  coexisted  by  no  mere 
accident  with  different  types  of  thought  and  literature. 
But  we  cannot  always  stay  in  these  narrow  limits.  In  good 
literature,  says  Croce,  there  must  always  be  an  aristocratic 
element.  Granting  that,  where  does  that  element  exist  in 
a  democratic  scheme  of  life  ?  To  some  extent  it  is  apparent. 
Wealth  has  stepped  into  the  breach:  the  capitalist  can 
promote  and  preserve  what  the  masses  would  neglect.  But 
that  too  may  be  a  passing  phase,  and  perhaps  true  beauty  is 
never  really  more  at  home  in  a  museum  than  a  wild  bird  is 
in  a  cage.  When  beauty  is  not  essential  to  life,  when  it  is 
a  cult  and  not  a  spontaneous  expression,  when  we  learn 
painfully  the  excellence  of  Egyptian  or  Greek  pottery  and 
care  nothing  about  our  own  plates  and  dishes,  when  the 
people  in  general  are  indifferent  to  the  vulgarity  of  their  songs 
or  their  advertisements,  there  is  no  paradox  in  asserting  that 
art  has  ceased  to  have  vitality  and  beauty  has  lost  meaning. 
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This  was  not  meant  to  insinuate  that  there  might  be 
no  ultimate  standards.  If  medicine  were  neglected  and 
sanitation  ignored,  the  truth  of  the  matter  would  remain 
and  be  exhibited  in  such  facts  as  the  increased  death  rate. 
But  to  say  that  art  always  has  some  objective  reality  and 
truth,  seems  to  be  irrelevant:  the  actual  existence  of  artistic 
products  is  relative  to  the  means  of  production  and  the 
inducements  offered.  This  practical  point  was  my  real 
concern,  and  since  the  novel  more  than  any  other  type  of 
production  shows  the  influence  of'  demand,  I  referred  to  it  as 
a  crucial  test.  Let  us  by  all  means  remain  optimistic  about 
art.  But  we  who  write  and  read  are  already  prejudiced,  and 
perhaps  already  academic.  If  we  stop  to  think  that  to  others 
we  are  contemptible  as  "  highbrows, "  that  in  fact  a  whole 
vocabulary  of  opprobrious  epithets  is  now  available  for 
discrediting  refinement,  we  may  feel  to  some  extent  the  inner 
significance  of  the  discussion.  Science  may  gain  by  its 
material  results  a  spurious  kind  of  respect:  it  is  already 
notorious  that  pure  science  hardly  feels  so  much  as  the 
reflected  glory  of  this  utility.  Literature  and  philosophy, 
less  tangible  in  their  values,  have  still  more  reason  to  expect 
that  cheap  popularity  and  adroit  subservience  to  temporary 
cravings  may  end  in  a  corruption  worse  than  that  which 
results,  from  like  causes,  in  politics  and  industry. 

G.  S.  Brett 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  THE  U-BOAT 

CJINCE  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war  the  naval  operations 
^  of  the  Allies  were  largely  directed  against  the  enemy  sub- 
marine, for  no  type  of  war  vessel  effected  more  damage  and 
destruction  of  life  and  property  at  sea  than  the  underwater 
craft  of  the  Central  Powers.  Since  then,  the  sinking  of 
H.  M.  S.  Aboukir,  Greasy;  and  Hogue,  September,  1917,  while 
scouting  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Ems  and  Borkum,  farthest 
western  rendezvous  of  the  German  Navy  in  the  North  Sea,  no 
other  craft  has  been  destroyed  and  captured  in  such  numbers 
as  the  U-boat  that  was  to  sweep  the  Mercantile  Navy  of 
Britain  off  the  seas,  and  starve  the  British  Isles  into  defeat 
and  subjugation.  Roughly,  some  69  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  of  German  submarines  never  returned  to  their  home 
base,  many  having  been  captured,  and  many  more  sent 
precipitately  toward  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  courage  and 
endurance  of  those  mercantile  seamen,  by  the  aid  of  whom  the 
Allies  throughout  the  four  years  of  hostilities  were  not  only  fed 
in  great  part  but  were  also  provided  with  munitions  of  war. 
Those  in  particular,  whose  vessels  were  not  convoyed.  The 
enemy  calculated  upon  attrition  of  nerves  and  body,  upon 
the  seaman  wearing  himself  out  in  an  agony  of  waiting:  once 
again,  he  mistook  the  psychology  and  physical  characteristics 
of  British  Jack  for  those  of  his  own  seaman.  The  attack  came 
as  often  as  not  all  invisibly,  for  they  who  assassinated  the 
merchant  ships,  liners,  and  fishing  craft,  crawled  and  prowled 
in  the  depths  beneath,  and  unseen  by  the  keenest  lookout  on 
board  ship.  The  vigilant  gun-crews,  that  were  placed  so 
reluctantly  as  time  went  on  in  merchant  vessels  navigating 
the  war  zones — and  popularly  known  in  shipping  circles  as 
"Dams"  because  of  their  vessels  having  been  titled  depart- 
mentally  as  " Defensive  Armed  Merchant  Ships" — were  not 
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always  able,  despite  their  incessant  watch  hour  after  hour,  day 
and  night,  to  pick  up  the  furtive  tip  of  the  enemy's  distant 
periscope — a  thing  infinitesimal  when  more  than  a  mile  off — 
and  their  first  intimation  of  his  neighbourhood  might  come  in 
a  torpedo  just  grazing  the  ship's  stern. 

To  take  an  attack  in  instance.  The  merchantman  begins 
to  twist  about  like  a  thing  demented,  and  the  gunners  open 
fire  energetically.  The  vessel  is  steering  so  as  to  present 
herself  end-on  to  the  U-boat  that  is  manoeuvring  again  to 
place  herself  in  a  suitable  position  to  discharge  her  second 
torpedo.  Shut  off  from  sight  of  sea  and  sky,  ignorant  of 
disaster  till  it  engulfs  them  in  a  twinkling  of  the  eye,  they 
that  fire  the  high  blistering  boilers  need  a  stout  heart  in  such 
a  fight;  and  they,  too,  that  move  in  the  engine  room  amid 
columnar  masses  of  machinery,  where  gleams  from  electric  or 
flickering  lamp  streak  the  polished  crossheads  swiftly  jogging 
up  and  down,  and  flashes  illume  the  bright  brasses  and  steel 
of  the  speeding  cranks.  On  the  engineers  and  firemen  as  well 
as  on  the  deck  officers  and  men  depends  the  ability  of  the 
merchantman  to  fight  the  submarine.  Before  disaster  comes 
a  watchful  motor-boat  patrol  scurries  upon  the  scene,  and 
opens  a  hot  fire  with  her  3-pounder  semi-automatic  gun.  The 
enemy  is  compelled  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the 
merchantman,  and  defend  himself  against  the  virulent  sea- 
wasp  by  submerging  to  escape  the  shower  of  shells  that  may 
pierce  the  thin  steel  of  his  hull  in  colander-fashion.  A  depth 
charge  released  by  the  " movie"  hastens  his  departure. 

Is  the  U-boat  running  free?  Over  the  horizon  a  destroyer 
patrol  have  picked  up  the  sound  of  firing,  and  the  steamer's 
wirelessed  call  if  she  is  so  equipped.  Three  units  of  the 
division  turn  at  right  angles  in  obedience  to  a  signal  from 
their  Flag-boat,  and  fling  themselves  forward  at  full  speed  in 
line  ahead.  Low,  lean,  long  and  lithe  looking,  with  cocky 
high  bows,  or,  again,  turtle-back  noses,  that  slice  the  waters 
instead  of  rising  to  their  lift,  they  storm  onward  with  the 
speed  of  an  express  train,  plumes  of  grey  vapour  trailing  from 
their  stumpy  funnels.     Deep  has  the  U-boat's  steep  slant 
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taken  her;  but  keen,  long-trained  eyes  on  board  the  destroyers 
pick  out  the  slight  wave  formation  caused  on  the  surface  by 
the  submarine's  passage  below,  and,  perhaps,  the  faint,  very 
faint,  line  of  bubbles  sent  up  from  her  exhaust  of  foul  air. 

The  leading  destroyer  all  of  a  sudden  makes  a  spurt 
forward,  opening  a  rapid  fire,  and  the  others  zigzag  about,  also 
firing  hotly.  They  twist  in  a  maze  of  intricate  criss-crosses, 
their  guns  spouting  shell.  In  a  short  time  their  cannonading 
stops  as  suddenly  as  it  was  begun.  A  great  expanding  smear 
of  oil  gathers  on  the  face  of  the  sea.  The  "Unter-see  Boot"  is 
"  unter  "  for  the  last  time.  But  to  make  sure,  for  the  Boche  has 
been  known  to  release  a  quantity  of  heavy  oil  from  his  tanks 
to  simulate  disaster,  the  destroyers  lay  down  a  buoy  marking 
the  position  for  investigation  later  on  by  divers.  As,  however, 
the  average  maximum  depth  up  to  the  present  for  divers  is 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  fathoms,  these  investigations  have 
had  to  be  confined  to  the  shallower  soundings. 

II 

Of  all  the  anti-submarine  offensive  the  destroyer  has 
proved  to  be  the  spearhead.  The  underwater  boat  has  had 
encounters  with  the  "M.L."  or  motor-launch  or  other  light 
patrol  craft,  the  U-boat  mounting  two  quickfirers  proving 
valorous  enough  on  occasion;  but  she  has  consistently  declined 
an  engagement  above  water  with  the  destroyer. 

The  destroyer's  high  speed,  wide  helm  with  astounding 
ease  of  manoeuvring,  her  4-inch  armament,  together  with  her 
splendid  seagoing  qualities,  have  rendered  her  the  submarine's 
most  dangerous  foe.  In  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  her 
capacity  for  destruction  was  made  still  more  effective  by  the 
use  of  the  depth  charge,  and  the  gun  firing  a  non-ricochet 
shell.  By  means  of  the  depth  charge  that  carries  from  200 
to  300  pounds  of  T.N.T.  the  destroyer,  following  in  the  wake 
of  a  submerged  U-boat,  has  had  an  80  per  cent  chance  to 
destroy  the  Boche  completely,  or  so  damage  her  that  she  has 
to  rise  to  the  surface  and  surrender,  or  sink  to  her  own  des- 
truction.    The  shock  of  the  bursting  depth  charge  is  felt 
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underneath  in  all  directions,  capsizing,  throwing  about,  or 
literally  blowing  in  the  hull  of  the  submarine.  The  shock  of 
the  exploding  gases  in  forcing  themselves  to  the  surface  tends 
to  hoist  up  the  submarine,  tail  or  stem  first,  like  a  feather- 
weight. The  non-ricochet  shell,  adopted  in  1918,  is  a  variation 
of  the  depth  charge,  and  does  not  require  like  the  latter  a 
directly  vertical  drop  to  penetrate  the  water,  and  also  can  be 
adjusted  to  burst  by  pressure  of  the  water  at  any  given  depth. 
Not  ricochetting  on  the  surface,  it,  if  it  misses  the  hull  or 
periscope  of  the  submarine,  still  bursts  in  her  vicinity,  and 
gives  a  result  similar  to  that  of  the  depth  charge. 

On  a  limited  scale,  still  better  work  than  the  destroyer's 
was  that  accomplished  by  the  sea-plane  and  other  air-craft. 
Hundreds  of  ships  were  convoyed  in  coastal  waters  by  air-craft, 
and  in  only  a  few  instances  did  the  submarine  dare  to  attack. 
When  the  sea-plane  or  airship  sighted  the  hostile  underwater- 
boat  the  German  usually  sought  refuge  as  best  he  could  under 
the  surface,  seeking  to  hide  in  the  loom  of  a  shoal. 

The  air-craft  coming  along  at  a  speed  from  80  to  100  miles 
an  hour  begins  dropping  bombs  often  sooner  than  the  sub- 
marine has  time  to  submerge.  The  airman  from  the  altitude 
at  which  he  flies  detects  the  submersible  below  the  surface, 
and  drops  his  bombs  quicker  than  she  can  reach  safety. 

In  one  case,  a  U-boat,  relying  on  the  stiff  headwind,  had 
with  great  daring  and  skill  dived  under  the  armed  escort,  and 
torpedoed  two  merchantmen  under  the  very  noses  of  the 
Navy  men.  The  headwind  was  greatening  into  a  gale,  but, 
overhead,  the  airship  shot  down  like  a  hawk,  and  along  the 
track  of  the  second  torpedo;  glimpsed  the  submarine  slanting 
downward,  and  released  her  depth  bombs  in  a  half  circle. 
After  less  than  a  minute  or  so  a  geyser  of  spray  shot  up — 
a  column  of  water — and  then,  significantly,  the  seas  ran 
smooth  with  the  great  evulsion  of  oil. 

Among  the  static  contrivances  contributing  to  the  defeat 
of  the  submarine  few  have  proved  so  embarrassing  in  certain 
zones  as  the  use  of  steel  nets  of  wide  mesh,  weighted  along  one 
edge,  and  buoyed  at  the  opposite  ends.     On  the  locality  of  a 
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troublesome  U-boat  having  been  established,  the  net  was  paid 
out  over  the  end  of  the  trawler  or  other  patrol  craft,  and 
dropped  where  the  track  of  the  submersible  was  calculated  to 
be.  Other  craft  cast  about  for  her,  harried  her,  and,  on  the 
underwater-boat  driving  her  stem  into  the  steel  mesh,  telltale 
buoys  on  the  surface  went  along  with  the  net  and  her.  Then 
the  patrols  "set  about  finishing' '  the  enemy. 

The  use  of  nets  was  also  effectively  applied  for  the  defence 
of  ports  and  naval  bases,  and  relatively  narrow  waterways  and 
other  reaches  frequented  by  the  hostile  submersibles.  Every 
such  barrage  net  was  closely  watched  by  a  line  of  small  craft, 
and,  as  soon  as  any  of  the  surface  floats  showed  signs  of  disturb- 
ance, depth  charges  were  promptly  dropped  around  in  the 
neighbourhood — often  with  effectual  accuracy.  It  was  while 
British  drifters  were  engaged  on  this  work  in  the  Southern 
Adriatic,  May,  1917,  that  Austrian  cruisers  sallied  out  of  Pola, 
and  sank  fourteen  of  them. 

Nets  and  mines  were  to  prove  effective  in  protection  of 
the  Grand  Fleet,  although  early  in  the  war  there  were  no  north- 
ern bases  secure  from  U-boat  attack,  and,  as  Admiral  Jellicoe 
has  stated,  the  Fleet  was  occasionally  hunted  from  pillar  to 
post  to  find  security  necessary  for  coaling  operations  and 
shipping  other  supplies.  At  that  time  there  were  constant 
scares  of  hostile  submarines  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand 
Fleet,  and  if  one  had  reached  striking  distance  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  sink  a  battleship  for  every  torpedo  she  carried. 

The  use  of  mines  became  very  extensive  against  the 
enemy.  One  great  area  was  that  enclosing  the  Heligoland 
Bight,  and,  indeed,  latterly,  protruding  into  and  through  it, 
the  enclosing  minefields  extending,  roughly,  from  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  up  to  the 
extreme  N.E.  point  of  Denmark.  These  barrages,  however, 
having  to  stop  at  territorial  waters  limit,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  the  German  boats  made  full  use  of  the  coastal 
stretches  in  order  to  reach  the  open  sea  in  safety.  In  certain 
circumstances  the  underwater-boat  can  creep  under  a  mine- 
field, just  as  in  certain  circumstances  she  can  shear  her  way 
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through  a  net  barrage  by  means  of  mesh  cutters  attached  to 
her  stem.  Creeping  under,  however,  is  to  be  checked  by 
setting  the  mines  at  varied  depths:  one  row,  say,  at  twenty 
feet,  and  the  next  at  thirty,  and  so  on  from  the  sea-bed, 
according  to  the  depth  of  water  and  condition  of  the  bottom. 
The  greatest  of  the  mined  areas  to  defeat  the  U-boat  has 
been  that  proclaimed  in  May,  1918,  by  the  British  Admiralty. 
The  base  of  this  vast  minefield  formed  a  line  between  Norway 
and  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the  peak  of  its  triangle  headed 
northward  toward  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  was  a  danger  area 
of  121,782  square  nautical  miles,  involving  the  use  of  millions 
of  mines,  and  formed  a  barrage  shutting  the  north  gateway  of 
the  North  Sea.  The  south  gateway  athwart  the  Straits  of 
Dover  was  also  held  by  a  strong  barrage  of  mines,  nets,  and 
small  craft;  and  in  the  end  effectually  was  the  enemy's  exit 
into  the  British  Channel  blocked  and  barred. 

Ill 

But  after  all  it  was  the  men  behind  the  machinery  of 
deadly  contraptions  who  defeated  the  German  underwater 
campaigns.  And  no  force  became  of  such  efficacy  as  the 
Royal  Naval  Trawler  Reserve.  Early  in  the  war  Fritz-am- 
Meer  was  taught  to  respect,  and  then  to  dread,  their  small  one- 
funnelled,  two-masted,  dumpy  small  craft;  painted  the  usual 
steel-grey  of  the  British  Navy,  wearing  the  White  Ensign,  and 
each  her  number  set  in  large  white  letters  on  her  bows.  The 
craft  worked  in  pairs  under  the  direction  of  their  Flag-boat,  in 
which  was  the  Senior  Officer  in  charge  of  the  six  vessels. 
According  to  the  nature  of  their  "catch"  was  their  method  of 
clearing  the  waters  of  the  German  menace.  Snaring  sub- 
marines and  mines  involved  the  use  of  specially  devised  gear, 
and  trapping  the  U-boat  wTas  the  perquisite  of  the  drifter  as  has 
been  already  indicated. 

In  the  R.N.T.R.  they  have  many  queer  tales.  As 
instance  herewith.  There  was  a  R.N.T.  craft  busy  upon  her 
duties,  when  she  got  a  U-boat  entangled  on  her  line.  The 
British  skipper  put  his  engines  full  speed  astern;  but  the  tin- 
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fish  was  stronger,  and  ran  away  with  the  trawler,  instead  of 
coming  to  the  surface  and  fighting  it  out,  as  the  real  rules  of 
the  game  lay  down.  The  German's  two  4-inch,  or  6-inch 
quickfirers  against  the  British  trawler's  pop-gun. 

The  trawler  held  on  to  her  end  of  the  line,  a  stout  steel- 
wire  hawser,  and  making  use  of  her  wits  towed  a  tarpaulin 
lashed  into  an  open  pocket  off  her  stern  to  keep  down  speed; 
and  so  at  a  snail's  crawl  she  was  hauled  away  toward  the 
enemy's  home  waters.  Just  when  her  skipper  was  calculating 
for  the  tenth  time  how  soon  it  would  be  before  hostile  patrols 
hove  in  sight,  a  subdivision  of  British  destroyers  came  up, 
intent  on  business  away  to  eastward.  But  they  tarried  in 
their  stride,  and  one  was  detached.  She  got  to  work  with  her 
submarine  sweepers,  each  of  which  contain  some  250  pounds  of 
T.N.T.  so  towed  astern  as  aye  to  keep  its  depth.  With  these 
she  cruised  across  the  U-boat's  track  at  high  speed  and  in 
widening  spirals.  It  was  the  trawler  that  came  home  to  tell 
the  tale. 

IV 

So  thoroughly  were  all  these  means  utilized  to  suppress 
the  underwater  attack,  that  since  April,  1918,  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  sinkings  dropped  from  56  vessels  to  six,  and  very 
occasionally  twenty,  vessels  all  told  per  week.  Perhaps  the 
best  proof  of  all  is  that  afforded  in  that  out  of  the  13,500,000 
men  transported  by  the  Navy  and  Merchant  Marine  since 
war  broke  out,  only  2,700  men  were  lost  at  sea  through  action 
of  the  enemy. 

That  was  the  Defeat  of  the  U-boat. 

Patrick  Vaux 


THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  CHRISTINA 

ROSSETTI 

"V/fOST  readers  are  familiar  with  Mrs.  Browning's  love- 
story,  tragic  only  in  that  it  cut  her  off  for  life  from 
the  absurdly  selfish  and  obstinate  father  for  whom  her  strong 
filial  affection  remained  unshaken.  Most  readers  are  familiar 
with  that  romantic  story  and  with  its  exquisite  expression  in 
the  veiled  "  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese."  So  large  does 
the  adventure  loom  in  perspective  that  to  think  of  this  woman 
poet  is  to  think  of  her  elopement  with  Browning.  In  the  case 
of  Christina  Rossetti  it  is  not  so — Christina  Rossetti  whose 
love  poetry,  notably  the  pefsonal  sonnets  entitled  "Monna 
Innominata,"  reveals  the  passion  and  the  renunciation  of 
love  and  the  yearning  for  it,  again  and  again.  Her  asceti- 
cism never  quite  smothered  the  pure  white  flame  of  woman's 
love  which  burned  in  her  deep,  true  heart.  For  Christina 
Rossetti  is  popularly  known  as  a  religious  poet  of  the  first 
rank,  having  composed  a  very  large  body  of  religious  verse. 
But  she  is  also  a  poet  of  the  passion  of  love  singing  out  of  her 
own  sharp  and  abiding  suffering.  At  the  ripe  age  of  fifty- 
four  she  wrote  "One  Seaside  Grave,"  a  little  lyric  long  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  burial  place  of*  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
at  Birchington-on-Sea.  But  now  we  know,  since  Mr.  W.  M. 
Rossetti  has  told  us,  that  it  is  the  resting  grave  of  Charles 
Cayley  whom  she  loved  deeply  and  passionately  but  would 
not  marry,  and  who,  in  turn,  loved  her  until  death.  We  find 
traces  of  this  sorrow  in  a  poem,  "  Sleeping  at  Last,"  written 
the  year  before  her  death  at  sixty-three.  More  than  once  on 
her  dying  bed  she  talked  with  her  brother  about  Cayley 
and  of  her  love  for  him  "in  terms  of  passionate  intensity." 

The  Rossettis,  father,  mother  and  four  children,  were 
an  unusually  talented  family,  two  of  them  ^belonging  to  the 
high  company  of  genius.     Gabriele  Rossetti,  an  exiled  Italian 
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patriot,  settled  in  London  and  married  Francesca  Polidori, 
daughter  of  an  Italian  author  who  had  been  secretary  to  the 
poet  Alfieri,  and  sister  of  the  Dr.  Polidori  who  was  Byron's 
travelling  physician.  The  only  strain  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
in  the  Rossetti  family  came  through  the  maternal  grand- 
mother. Mrs.  Rossetti  was  well  educated  and  taught  her 
daughters  entirely  except  for  some  early  lessons  in  dancing  and 
singing/  She  was  a  devout  member  of  the  Anglican  communion. 
Her  husband,  who  had  been  reared  a  Romanist,  abandoned 
all  dogma  but  believed  and  practised  the  morality  of  the 
Gospels,  as  many  an  "  unbeliever ' '  has  believed  and  practised 
in  all  ages.  He  lived  by  teaching  Italian  privately,  a  professor- 
ship in  King's  College,  London,  earning  nothing  but  a  few 
fees;  and  he  published  several  volumes  of  verse  and  prose, 
the  expense  being  borne  by  English  friends.  The  verse  had 
some  vogue  in  Italy;  but  the  prose,  especially  a  daring  inter- 
pretation of  Dante  and  of  other  mediaeval  writers,  was 
prohibited  in  that  country.  Also,  when  young  he  had  shown 
talent  for  drawing. 

To  Gabriele  and  Francesca  Rossetti  were  born  four 
children:  in  1827,  Maria  Francesca  who  entered  a  Protestant 
sisterhood  and  who  wrote  "A  Shadow  of  Dante,"  a  book  for 
average  readers  who  wish  to  learn  somewhat  of  the  "Divina 
Commedia";  in  1828,  Dante  Gabriel  the  well-known  poet- 
painter;  in  1829,  William  Michael,  biographer,  critic  and 
poet;  and  in  1830,  Christina  Georgina.  That  her  children 
were  about  the  same  age  was  counted  an  advantage  by  the 
mother,  who  used  to  say  that  the  four  were  no  more  trouble 
than  one.  While  they  were  young  and  growing  and  while 
the  father's  health  held  good,  they  lived  in  ample  comfort  on 
an  income  ranging  from  £220  to  £280  a  year,  not  a  penny 
going  for  mere  physical  luxuries.  The  essentials  in  that 
obscure  home  were  quite  other.  And  when  the  day  of 
" pinched  and  pinching"  came,  the  struggle  with  ways  and 
means  was  maintained  with  an  utter  unconsciousness  of  ap- 
pearances possible  only  to  a  family  whose  chief  concern  was 
with  the  things  of  the  mind.     As  told  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti, 
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the  story  is  a  sublime  study  in  genteel  poverty,  a  worthy  lesson 
to  complaining,  ambitious  families  of  our  day.  In  the 
Reminiscences  published  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Rossetti  tells 
how,  when  a  lad  of  fifteen,  he  was  asked  to  spend  the  day 
with  a  school  friend  who  lived  in  the  wealthy  region  of  St. 
James's  Palace;  and  how,  with  Prussian-blue  paint,  he 
daubed  the  whitened  elbows  of  his  blue  coat  to  make  it 
presentable.  Shortly  after,  he  was  taken  from  school  and 
placed  in  a  Government  office,  his  salary  "  helping  not  a  little 
in  the  stinted  household."  And  he  remained  in  the  Civil 
Service  for  half  a  century,  when  he  was  superannuated  from 
the  Inland  Revenue  with  a  pension  of  six  hundred  pounds. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  mainstay  of  the  family,  and  he 
was  writing  continuously  for  such  journals  as  the  Spectator 
and  the  Athenaeum,  besides  doing  considerable  critical  editing 
and  biography.  In  his  long  life,  Mr.  Rossetti  has  been  a 
diligent  and  conscientious  writer.  Before  either  Dante  Gabriel 
or  Christina  published  a  line,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  poem 
printed  in  the  Athenceum;  and  he  never  wrote  indifferent  verse, 
but  his  name  was  overshadowed  by  their  greater  names. 
Certain  it  is  that  we  owe  him  a  great  debt  for  his  frank  and 
noble  revelations  concerning  the  famous  family  which  was 
Italy's  unwitting  gift  to  England.  Mr.  Rossetti  married  a 
daughter  of  Ford  Madox  Brown,  the  eminent  painter.  Though 
not  a  painter  himself,  he  was  the  seventh  member  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  the  editor  of  their  organ,  The 
Germ,  and  the  only  one  of  the  seven  who  quarrelled  with 
nobody  in  the  Brotherhood.1 

Naturally,  the  Rossettis  all  knew  Italian  as  they  knew 
English,  and  each  one  translated  Dante.  From  childhood 
they  practised  writing  bouts  rimes,  and  three  of  them  learned 
to  compose  with  facility.  They  also  wrote  tales  in  prose, 
Christina's  first  childish  attempt  being  an  ambitious  Oriental 
adventure.  Her  first  verses,  addressed  to  her  mother,  as 
were  many  of  her  poems  through  life,  were  privately  printed 

1  Since  this  paper  was  written  W.  M.  Rossetti  died  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
nine. 
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when  she  was  twelve,  by  her  grandfather.  Henceforward, 
until  the  last  trying  illness,  she  composed  without  ceasing. 
About  one  thousand  poems  are  contained  in  the  complete 
edition  of  her  poetry,  and  there  are  left  some  sixty  unpublished. 
She  published  a  volume  of  short  stories  and  half-a-dozen 
devotional  prose  works  including  " Called  to  be  Saints''  and 
"  The  Face  of  the  Deep."  Her  first  volume  of  poetry,  "  Goblin 
Market/'  did  not  appear  until  she  had  reached  the  mature 
age  of  twenty-nine.  Like  most  of  her  books,  it  was  dedicated 
to  her  mother. 

Though  comparatively  healthy  in  childhood,  the  dawn 
of  girlhood  found  Christina  Rossetti  exceedingly  delicate,  and 
her  life  gradually  became  a  patient,  unremitting  struggle  with 
ill-health,  the  elderly  years  with  Graves'  disease  of  the  eyes, 
and  finally  with  that  painful  and  incurable  malady,  cancer. 
While  the  family  circumstances  were  low,  she  assisted  her 
mother  in  teaching  a  few  pupils,  and  occasionally  spent 
short  periods  in  gentle  families  teaching  conversational 
Italian.  And  always  she  was  composing  verse.  She  was 
a  girl  of  eighteen  when  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood 
was  formed  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  nineteen 
and  twenty-two.  It  has  been  said  that  she  was  named 
by  them  "The  Queen  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,"  but  Mr. 
Rossetti  calls  it  an  appropriate  and  pleasant  little  fiction. 
She  contributed  seven  poems  to  the  first  three  of  the  four 
numbers  of  The  Germ,  whicji  was  born  in  January  and  expired 
in  May,  1850.  Two  were  unsigned,  and  five  were  signed 
"Ellen  Alleyn,"  a  pseudonym  chosen  by  Dante  Gabriel 
whose  contributions  included  "My  Sister's  Sleep"  (written 
before  "In  Memoriam"  but  in  the  same  form)  and  "Hand 
and  Soul,"  a  strange  allegorical  tale  meant  to  show  that  a  work 
of  art  should  exhibit  the  soul  of  the  artist. 

It  was  to  one  of  those  seven  young  men,  a  domestic 
painter  named  Collinson,  taken  into  the  brotherhood  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  though  opposed  by  Millais,  that 
Christina  became  engaged.  Brought  up  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, shortly  before  joining  the  Brotherhood  Collinson  had 
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been  won  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome  by  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
He  had  a  small  income  from  his  family  and  earned  something 
by  painting.  Introduced  to  Christina,  he  fell  in  love  and 
proposed,  Dante  Gabriel  advocating  his  suit  in  loyalty  to  a 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brother.  She  refused  on  the  ground  of 
incompatibility  of  religion,  whereupon  Collinson  reverted  to 
his  former  faith  and  renewed  his  suit.  That  was  in  the  autumn 
of  1848.  She  accepted  him,  and  the  engagement  con- 
tinued until  the  spring  of  1850,  when  Collinson  went  back  to 
Rome  and  she  broke  her  troth  with  regret  and  pain.  Mr. 
Rossetti  explains  Christina's  love  for  this  early  lover:  because 
he  was  in  love  with  her  she  gave  him  her  heart's  affection 
" freely  and  warmly,"  and  in  breaking  with  him,  her  sensitive 
soul  suffered  for  both.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  half  the 
pain  was  wasted.  "A  blight  was  on  her  heart  and  her  spirits, 
and  the  delicacy  of  health  which  had  already  settled  down 
upon  her,  increased  visibly."  Mr.  *  Rossetti  remembered  a 
day  withing  four  or  five  months  after  they  separated  when, 
accidentally  seeing  her  quondam  lover  near  Regent's  Park, 
she  fainted  in  the  street.  Soon  after  the  engagement  ended 
Collinson  resigned  from  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood 
giving  for  excuse  his  obligations  as  a  devout  Roman  Catholic. 
Three  years  later,  he  entered  a  Jesuit  College,  but  left  it  again, 
resumed  painting,  and  married.  Meeting  him  many  years 
after,  Mr.  Rossetti  found  his  religious  ardour  "  greatly  abated" ; 
but  with  characteristic  honesty  and  charity,  he  thought  it 
might  be  only  a  passing  mood.     Collinson  died  in  1881. 

In  the  selection  from  Christina  Rossetti's  family  letters 
selected  and  edited  by  her  brother  in  1908,  there  are  several 
written  to  him  during  this  engagement.  The  first  is  addressed 
to  him  at  Pleasley  Hill  near  Manchester  where  he  was  visiting 
Collinson's  people.  She  is  glad  that  he  likes  Miss  Collinson, 
but  has  "a  notion  that  she  must  be  dreadfully  clever."  There 
is  a  brother's  wife  also,  and  she  asks:  "Is  either  of  these 
ladies  alarming  ?  Not  to  you,  of  course,  but  would  they  be 
to  me  ?"  Collinson  had  painted  her  portrait,  which  she 
wishes  them  to  believe  flatters  her.  (This  must  be  the  small 
oil-portrait  exhibited  in  the  exhibition  in  Glasgow  in  1901 .)  The 
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next  summer  she  is  at  Pleasley  Hill  herself,  but  her  fiance  is 
not  there.  And  at  least  one  of  the  three  letters  written  to 
her  brother  during  the  visit  seems  to  show  that  the  two 
families  were  essentially  different.  "  Local  converse/'  she 
writes,  " wearies  me  somewhat.  .  .  .  The  talk  of  beaux  is 
perpetual.  However,  fewer  jokes  (?)  have  been  passed  on 
me  than  might  have  been  anticipated."  She  knits  lace 
desperately,  and  essays  a  little  gardening,  but — "Ah!  Will, 
if  you  were  here  we  would  write  bouts-rimes  sonnets  and  be 
subdued   together.7' 

Before  passing  to  Miss  Rossetti's  second  and  far  more 
serious  affair  of  the  heart,  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  some 
poems  composed  during  the  engagement  to  Collinson.  Those 
appearing  in  The  Germ  have  the  touch  of  melancholy,  and  a 
long  poem,  "From  House  to  Home,"  contains  that  whole 
experience  in  an  allegory,  as  Mr.  Rossetti  has  more  than 
hinted.  Reading  such  lines  as  these,  who  would  doubt 
that  she  wrote  out  of  her  own  suffering  ? 

"  No  more/'  I  wailed,  "  no  more,"  and  trimmed  my  light, 

And  gnashed  but  did  not  pray, 

Until  my  heart  broke  and  my  spirit  broke. 

The  love  poems  bearing  dates  during  this  time  have  no  notes 
of  joy,  though  she  was  but  a  young  girl  with  a  capacity  for 
happiness,  v  The  happiest  poem  of  that  time — and  who 
would  call  it  happy  ? — is  the  familiar  one  beginning : — 

When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest, 
Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me. 

One  of  the  loveliest  is  the  sorrowful  phantasy: — 

DREAMLAND 

Where  sunless  rivers  weep 
Their  waves  into  the  deep, 
She  sleeps  a  charmed  sleep: 
Awake  her  not. 
Led  by  a  single  star, 
She  came  from  very  far 
To  seek  where  shadows  are 
Her  pleasant  lot. 
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Rest,  rest,  a  perfect  rest 
Shed  over  brow  and  breast; 
Her  face  is  toward  the  west, 
The  purple  land. 
She  cannot  see  the  grain 
Ripening  on  hill  and  plain, 
She  cannot  feel  the  rain 
Upon  her  hand. 


"Dreamland"  and  "An  End"  from? which  I  take  one 
stanza  were  written  in  1849  and  appearedfin^the  first  issue  of 
The  Germ. 

Love,  strong  as  Death,  is  dead. 
Come,Jet  us  make  his  bed 
Among  the  dying  flowers: 
A  green  turf  at  his  head, 
A  stone  at  his  feet, 
Whereon  we  may  sit 
In  the  quiet  evening  hours. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  second  experience  of  love  in 
Christina  Rossetti's  life,  a  passion  so  deep  and  abiding  that 
it  makes  the  first  youthful  one  look  like  a  spiritual  young 
girl's  love  for  her  ideal  and  not  for  the  man  who,  she  would 
fain  believe,  represented  that  ideal.  When  she  had  reached  the 
age  of  thirty-two,  she  began  to  meet  Charles  Bagot  Cayley, 
a  shy  scholar  who  had  once  been  a  student  of  her  father's, 
a  rare  unworldly  spirit  as  deeply  steeped  in  Dante  as  the 
Rossettis  themselves.  Cayley  translated  Dante's  great  poem, 
keeping  the  original  terza  rima,  a  translation  which  has  never 
been  excelled.  He  also  translated  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
and  supervised  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Iroquois.  As  scholar  and  man  he  was  known  to  an  exclusive 
circle.  Ford  Madox  Brown  put  him  in  a  picture,  "Crabtree 
Watching  the  Transit  of  Venus,"  in  Manchester  Town  Hall. 
There  it  is  this  day  for  any  who  are  curious  to  see  the  portrait 
of  the  man  whom  Christina  Rossetti  loved  while  he  lived, 
and  whom  she  mourned  when  he  died.     The  painter's  son, 
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Oliver  Madox  Brown  partly  drew  him  in  a  novel,  "Dwale- 
bluth,"  as  the  scholarly,  absent-minded  clergyman,  Oliver 
Serpleton. 

In  1862,  Cayley  was  seeing  a  good  deal  of  Miss  Rossetti, 
and  she  fell  in  love  with  him.  They  were  singularly  alike  in 
taste  and  in  other-worldliness,  also  in  intellect,  with  a  differ- 
ence— the  difference  of  genius,  which  lay  with  her.  He 
was  a  thoroughly  old-fashioned  gentleman  whose  clothes  were 
always  shabby,  "yet  with  a  kind  of  prim  decorum  in  his 
costume."  Mr.  Rossetti  tells  us  that  Christina  loved  him 
before  1863  and  that  he  proposed  to  her  in  1864.  The  first 
poem  in  the  series  "II  Rosseggiar  dell'  Oriente"  (which  I 
think  have  never  been  printed  in  English)  written  in  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  reveals  her  feeling  for  Cayley.  The  series  extended 
to  1876,  but  she  kept  them  in  one  group. 

IL  ROSSEGGIAR  DELL'  ORIENTE 

(Canzoniere  all'  Amico  lontano.) 

Amor  Dormente? 

Addio,  diietto  amico; 
A  me  non  lece  amore, 
Che  gia  m'uccise  il  core 

Amato  amante. 
Eppur  per  l'altra  vita 
Consacro  a  te  speranze; 
Per  questa,  rimembranze 

Tante  e  poi  tante. 

The  poignant  and  beautiful  "Prince's  Progress/'  a  long 
poem,  written  in  the  years  1861-1865,  may  have  in  parts  the 
personal  element.  "By  Way  of  Remembrance/'  a  poem  of 
four  sonnet-stanzas,  written  in  1870,  was  addressed  to  Cayley. 
In  it  occur  these  lines: — 

I  love  you  and  you  know  it — this  at  least, 

This  comfort  is  my  own  in  all  my  pain; 

You  know  it,  and  I  can  never  doubt  again, 
And  love's  mere  self  is  a  continual  feast : 
Not  oath  of  mine  nor  blessing  word  of  priest 

Could  make  my  love  more  certain  or  more  plain. 
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The  "Monna  Innominata"  purporting  to  be  a  series  of 
fourteen  dramatic  sonnets,  is  personal.  It  was  Mrs.  Browning's 
trick  over  again;  in  the  " argument "  at  the  head,  there  is  a 
graceful  reference  to  the  poet  of  the  " Portuguese  Sonnets." 
Remembering  Beatrice  and  Laura  and  a  bevy  of  unnamed 
ladies  sung  by  minor  poets,  she  herself  would  fain  be  the 
voice  of  some  lady  in  troubadour  days,  "  sharing  her  lover's 
poetic  aptitude  while  the  barrier  between  them  might  be 
one  held  sacred  by  both  yet  not  such  as  to  render  mutual 
love  incompatible  with  mutual  honour."  A  sonnet  of  sonnets 
she  named  it,  and  poured  out  in  those  songs  her  passion  and 
her  pain. 

Why  did  she  not  marry  Cayley,  loving  him  so?  "She 
would  gladly  have  accepted  his  offer,"  says  her  brother,  "but 
that  scrupulous  conscience  of  hers  put  it  to  the  old  test  of 
faith."  His  religious  views  were  far  removed  from  hers 
and  there  would  be  a  barrier  between  husband  and  wife. 
Consequently  "with  a  sore  heart, ' '  she  refused  to  marry  him. 
Knowing  her  feelings,  her  brother  urged  her  to  accept;  and 
since  Cayley 's  means  were  limited,  he  offered  them  a  home 
under  his  roof.  "She  and  her  husband  would  be  most 
welcome  as  members  of  my  family."  The  decision,  how- 
ever, was  on  religious  grounds.  Their  friendship  remained 
unbroken  and  he  continued  to  be  a  frequent  visitor  at  30 
Torrington  Square,  which  was  Christina  Rossetti's  last  home. 
He  died  in  sleep  one  night  in  December,  1883,  at  the  age  of 
sixty.  It  was  the  night  of  her  fifty-third  birthday.  When 
she  heard  the  news  she  went  straight  to  her  brother's  office 
in  Somerset  House.  "I  shall  not  easily  forget,"  he  says, 
"the  look  of  her  face,  and  the  strain  of  self-command  in  her 
voice ;  she  did  not  break  down."  Until  her  own  death  in  1894, 
Cayley's  memory  was  the  most  precious  human  thing  to  her. 

Cayley's  will  appointed  Christina  Rossetti  his  literary 
executor:  "And  in  the  event  of  my  dying  before  my  dear  and 
kind  friend,  Miss  Christina  Georgina  Rossetti,  I  bequeath 
to  her  the  remainder  of  such  books  as  have  been  published 
for  me  by  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.,  and  which  they  are  in  the 
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habit  of  selling  on  commission  for  me  ....  and  the  said 
Christina  Rossetti  is  also  to  have  my  best  writing-desk  and 
any  packet  that  may  be  lying  addressed  to  her,  and  she  shall 
be  entitled  to  reclaim  in  order  to  be  destroyed  any  letters  of  hers 
which  may  be  found  among  my  papers  or  effects. " 

The  poem,  "One  Seaside  Grave"  refers,  as  I  said,  to  the 
grave  of  Cayley  who  was  buried  at  Hastings. 

Unmindful  of  the  roses, 
Unmindful  of  the  thorn, 
A  reaper  tired  reposes 
Among  his  gathered  corn; 
So  might  I,  till  the  morn ! 

Cold  as  the  cold  Decembers, 
Past  as  the  days  that  set, 
While  only  one  remembers 
And  all  the  rest  forget, — 
But  one  remembers  yet. 

Elizabeth  Parker 


When  sinking  in  death  and  scarcely  able  to  speak,  Christina  asked  her  brother's 
forgiveness  for  a  perfectly  harmless  deception.  He  had  recommended  her  not  to  see 
people,  and  she  had  gone  to  the  Cayleys  to  luncheon  or  received  Cayley  at  luncheon. 
"  I  was  so  fond  of  him,"  faltered  the  faint  voice  of  this  saint — and  woman.  She  had 
practised  confession,  and  so  fearful  were  her  theological  views  that  with  her  own 
hands  she  baptised  her  brother's  dying  baby.  She  implored,  and  he  gave  a  willing 
consent  for  her  peace  of  mind;  and  the  rite  was  performed  by  her  in  presence  of  the 
nurse  only.  With  her  Puritan  over-scrupulousness,  she  gave  up  chess  in  early  life 
because  she  had  been  so  keen  to  win.  Oddly  enough,  she  would  take  a  hand  at 
whist  or  cribbage,  and  cards  she  never  gave  up  until  her  mother's  death.  But 
aesthetic  or  no,  Christina  Rossetti  loved  in  woman's  way. 

E.  P. 


HOW  THE  CANADIANS  CAME  TO 
FRESNOY 

Fifteen  fifty — or  thereabout, 

Look  at  this  gay,  fantastic  rout, 

Fresnoy  village  in  days  gone  by, 

Banner  and  pennon  streaming  high; 

Fight  and  dance  and  lark  and  song, 

Marching  legion  and  village  throng, 

Fat  old  priest  with  a  roguish  mien, 

Lovely  lady  in  silken  sheen, 

Fool  in  motley  with  wit  so  keen; 

Steel-clad  baron  with  glances  bold, 

Stately  knight  of  the  Fleece  of  Gold, 

Sturdy  soldier  with  sword  on  hip, 

Dainty  maiden  with  ruby  lip, 

Wandering  pilgrim  with  staff  and  scrip; 

Jolly  old  miller  with  round,  red  face, 

Innocent  nun  with  childish  grace. 

Mill  sails  flapping  in  lazy  wheel, 

Flash  of  jewels  and  glint  of  steel, 

Briar  rose  lifting  its  pearl-pink  shell 

Amid  violets  and  cowslips  and  asphodel, 

While  the  wheat  in  gold  waves  o'er  the  landscape  flows, 

With  the  poppies  between  in  crimson  rows. 

Such  was  Fresnoy  in  days  of  old, 

But  such  no  longer  is  Fresnoy  hold; 

Ring  down  the  curtain  and  clear  the  stage 

While  the  Muse  of  History  turns  a  page. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen, 
Bloodiest  year  that  ever  was  seen. 
What  is  this  fierce,  blood  stirring  sight 
Disclosed  as  fold  the  wings  of  night? 
Deadly  hush  in  the  startled  morn, 
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Hush  of  wrath  and  terror  born; 

Tense  forms  crouched  for  the  tiger  spring 

When  the  call  through  the  miry  trench  shall  ring. 

'Tis  the  lull  before  the  cyclone  breaks, 

When  the  startled  watcher  in  terror  quakes, 

As  he  waits  for  the  roaring  blast  of  doom 

When  the  storm  king  shakes  his  sable  plume. 

Hark  a  whistle  and  then  a  flash, 

And  the  red  earth  rocks  to  the  barrage  crash; 

"Ho  there  ready,"  and  row  on  row 

Over  the  top  they  forward  go; 

Sliding,  slipping,  gasping,  "  Wow, 

You  are  not  on  Portage  Avenue  now." 

Down  through  the  shell  holes  filled  with  mud, 

Forward  through  the  Red-sea  flood; 

On  with  the  force  of  a  battering  ram, 

Where  that  white  head  leads  like  an  oriflamme; 

See  him  stride  o'er  the  bloody  sod 

As  cool  as  if  Winnipeg's  streets  he  trod. 

Varsity,  Queen's  and  old  McGill 

Surge  together  up  yonder  hill, 

As  you  did  on  that  day  in  the  warm  sunshine 

WThen  you  swung  at  the  champion's  bending  line. 

Never  again  will  you  see  the  quad, 

Winding  river  and  cool  green  sod, 

Shady  woods  where  the  violet  blows, 

Nor  tall  green  elms  in  bending  rows; 

Never  again  will  you  hear  the  call 

To  ivied  chapel  and  lecture  hall, 

But  choke  and  stagger  and  yield  your  breath, 

Kissed  by  the  scorching  lips  of  Death. 

Surging  swing  of  the  waves  of  Hell, 
Whine  of  bullet  and  crash  of  shell, 
Torn  limbs  hurled  in  the  startled  air, 
Clash  of  sword  and  star-shell's  glare, 
Struggle  through  smoke  clouds  rolling  high, 
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Or  sink  in  the  mud  and  gasp  and  die, 

Where  the  poisonous  barbed  wire  clingeth  tight, 

Savage  and  sharp  as  a  serpent's  bite. 

Over  at  last  and  into  their  trench, 

Well  may  even  the  Prussian  blench 

And  call  on  his  heathen  gods  for  grace, 

When  the  red  steel  flames  in  his  brutal  face. 

Blue  fire  leaping  from  splintered  bone, 

Scream  of  wounded  and  dying  moan, 

Flash  of  a  wrist  through  the  crimson  foam, 

Sough  of  the  bayonets  driving  home; 

One  more  rush  and  the  fight  is  done, 

One  more  rush  and  the  village  won; 

Murmur  a  prayer  for  the  passing  soul, 

Sound  the  bugle  and  call  the  roll; 

Poor  Jim  and  Harry  and  Dick  and  Bill 

Down  in  the  mud  now  cold  and  still, 

Never  again  will  they  hear  the  band 

Play  "  Home,  sweet  Home"  at  Happy  land. 

Such  is  the  picture  the  Muse  unrolled 

When  the  fierce  Canadians  took  Fresnoy  hold. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-one, 

The  fields  he  warm  in  the  April  sun, 

And  the  violet  once  more  lifteth  up 

From  the  soft,  brown  mold  her  sapphire  cup, 

While  dow^n  below  in  a  woodside  dell 

The  daffodil  swings  her  golden  bell, 

And  the  soft,  white  mist  of  morn  is  unrolled 

In  a  delicate  mantle  fold  on  fold. 

Through  the  amethyst  gates  of  morn 

The  Spring  steps  in  o'er  the  sleeping  corn, 

And  rouses  the  buds  with  her  airy  tread, 

While  a  lark's  song  floats  from  the  blue  o'erhead; 

Sweet  and  clear  each  liquid  note 

Doth  through  the  calm  air  gently  float, 

As  though  a  soul  that  had  won  release 
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From  pain,  breathed  a  message  of  hope  and  peace. 
The  white  mist  rises  and  mill  and  stream 
Bask  in  the  Spring  sun's  golden  gleam. 

A  youth  looks  down  from  the  long  green  ridge 

On  the  old  gray  mill  by  Fresnoy  Bridge. 

"  What  are  those  low  mounds  row  on  row, 

Where  the  wind-flower  swings  and  the  daisies  blow  ?  " 

"Bare  your  head  and  breathe  a  prayer 

For  the  hero  dead  who  slumber  there, 

For  those  splendid  boys  who  in  thousands  died, 

That  you  and  your  sons  in  peace  might  bide; 

They  were  scarce  your  age  when  in  deadly  fight 

Their  spirits  stepped  out  on  the  shell-swept  height.7 ' 

"  What  unknown  Genius  slumbers  here  ?" 

" Pause  and  drop  on  these  graves  a  tear; 

Bring  rose  and  lily  and  maple  and  pine, 

Plant  them  in  ordered  line  on  line, 

Blend  dark  fir  bough  with  the  maple's  sheen 

While  the  tiny  crosses  gleam  between; 

And  let  the  birds  and  the  winds  of  Spring 

Through  the  circling  years  a  requiem  sing, 

Till  the  crimson  seed  here  freely  cast 

Shall  wake  at  the  Judgement  trumpet's  blast, 

And  clad  in  robes  of  dazzling  white, 

Bloom  once  more  in  the  fields  of  light." 

Cecil  Francis  Lloyd 


WOUNDED  AND  CAPTURED 

A  T  the  beginning  of  dawn,  April  23rd,  1915,  our  Company 
charged.  In  the  excitement  someone  got  me,  and  later 
I  awoke  slowly  to  find  that  the  battle  had  passed  on.  That 
day  I  slept  and  trusted  that  stretcher-bearers  would  come 
with  night.  None  came,  so  I  tried  to  crawl  away.  In  fifty 
minutes  or  thereabouts  I  had  travelled  some  fifty  yards  and 
had  more  than  that  number  of  shots  fired  at  me.  Though  I 
was  not  hit  again  the  noise  of  the  bullets  worried  me  and  I 
lost  much  valuable  energy.  At  last  I  got  clear  of  the  open 
ground  in  front  of  the  enemy  trench  and  crept  up  a  little  rise. 
But  I  could  not  keep  awake  and  morning  surprised  me 
scarcely  a  hundred  yards  from  where  I  had  fallen.  The 
second  day  also  I  slept,  but  I  awoke  so  often  that  there  was 
really  no  pleasure  in  it.  In  the  afternoon  shells  kept  crowding 
into  the  field  where  I  lay  and  things  began  to  look  so  serious 
that  I  wondered  whether  my  life  insurance  would  be  paid 
without  delay  if  I  disappeared  in  a  coal-box;  some  minutes 
later  I  was  thinking  that  my  insurance  would  be  paid  sooner 
than  I  wished,  for  life  seemed  to  be  slipping  away.  Then  I 
smelt  coffee.  I  listened  eagerly  to  discover  who  were  the 
coffee-drinkers.  They  were  a  short  distance  away  in  the 
next  field  and  behind  me,  but  though  I  could  not  see  them 
their  speech  betrayed  them  and  I  played  possum  as  hard  as 
I  knew  how. 

At  dusk  several  Germans  walked  past  me,  but  I  lay  still 
and  they  did  not  investigate.  Later  I  awoke  once  more. 
Night  was  coming,  and  thirst  and  weakness  tempted  me  to 
call  for  water.  By  yielding  to  that  temptation  I  acquired 
three  most  unpleasant  years  and  an  acute  understanding  of 
the  writings  of  Jeremiah.  Also  I  became  quite  apt  at  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  job. 

Soon  two  Germans  were  standing  over  me.  I  was 
uncertain  whether  they  would  stab  or  help,  but  I  could  not 
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help  feeling  surprised  when  they  picked  me  up  carefully  and 
carried  me  to  their  trench  some  thirty  yards  away.  Here 
they  gave  me  water  and  said  that  the  doctor  would  come  soon. 

A  soldier  very  politely  unstrapped  my  field-glasses,  saying: 
"You  will  have  no  further  use  for  these."  I  agreed  tacitly, 
for  I  was  feeling  very  weary  and  was  almost  passionately 
longing  to  get  clean  before  death  came.  I  waited  a  few 
minutes  for  their  doctor,  and  as  he  delayed  his  coming  I  sug- 
gested to  a  soldier  that  they  carry  me  over  to  the  Allied  lines, 
and  then  they  would  not  be  bothered  with  me  any  more. 
His  answer  was  to  offer  me  a  greatcoat  and  to  ask  me  whether 
I  was  cold.  No  doubt  he  thought  I  was  mad,  whereas  in 
fact  I  was  so  confused  I  had  not  understood  that  I  had  been 
captured. 

Some  time  later  they  carried  me  over  some  trenches,  and 
just  as  I  was  gaily  expecting  to  greet  either  French  or  Canadian 
troops  the  two  gray  jackets  laid  me  on  some  straw  in  a  barn. 
I  realized  that  I  was  prisoner,  but  at  that  moment  I  did  not 
care.  I  muttered  uKann  ich  schlafen  ?  "  in  my  unique  German 
and  fell  asleep. 

A  medical  orderly  roused  me,  dressed  my  wounds  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  days,  and  insisted  on 
telling  me  how  good  he  was  to  do  me  so  much  kindness.  He 
amazed  me  so  with  his  trumpeting  that  I  stared  at  him  like 
an  ox.  After  he  had  put  away  the  iodine  and  bandages  he 
looked  at  me  significantly  and  said:  "I  have  been  very  good 
to  you.  Without  my  help  you  would  have  died.  May  I 
have  your  watch  ?  You  w^ill  not  need  it  any  more."  The 
courteous  irony  of  this  demand  forced  me  to  smile  "Ja,  ja," 
as  I  pondered  as  to  whether  he  thought  that  I  had  done  with 
time.  My  compass  also  he  took  but  threw  away,  for  a 
bullet  had  split  it. 

During  the  first  part  of  that  night  I  was  moved  from 
one  dressing-station  to  another.  Once  an  officer  questioned 
me.  As  his  haughtiness  made  me  sullen  and  as  his  English 
was  worse  than  my  German  we  did  not  get  on  well  together, 
and  he  got  no  satisfaction  except  that  of  losing  his  temper. 
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In  one  of  these  barns  the  orderlies  asked  me  if  I  could 
walk.  I  told  them  that  I  could  not.  But  as  they  assured 
me  that  the  distance  was  short  and  as  they  had  really  been 
very  decent,  I  got  up  and  went  out  supported  by  a  soldier. 
After  we  had  gone  a  few  yards  this  fellow  left  me.  I  have  a 
wild  recollection  of  keeping  on  a  road  by  the  process  of 
avoiding  the  ditches  in  turn.  I  could  see  in  those  ditches 
great  goggle-eyed  beasts  waving  their  antennae  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  horribly  scared.  Those  creatures  had 
found  me  the  night  before  and  I  had  not  cared  for  their 
company.  However,  at  last  I  sat  down  in  a  puddle  and 
cared  for  nothing.  A  stretcher-bearer  ordered  me  to  get  up. 
He  repeated  the  order  until  we  both  became  bored.  He 
began  to  reason  with  me,  and  so  far  as  I  could  interpret  he 
seemed  to  be  alarmed  lest  I  might  catch  cold.  Finally  he  set 
me  on  my  feet  and  on  we  stumbled.  About  this  time  the 
rain  began  to  fall. 

In  the  darkness  I  found  myself  being  lifted  up  on  to  the 
front  seat  of  an  ambulance.  A  fat  foe  on  either  side  cushioned 
me,  a  kindness  which  their  size  forced  them  to  show.  We 
drove  slowly  and  the  weight  of  my  companions  pressed  me 
into  the  back  of  the  seat  so  that  I  could  not  fall  off.  The 
rain  fell,  the  beasts  stood  up  in  the  ditches  and  looked  at  me, 
and  the  ruts  made  me  feel  very  sorry  for  myself. 

At  dawn  we  halted  at  a  hut-hospital,  a  building  about 
70  feet  long  by  30  wide,  well-lit  and  containing  wooden 
double-beds  with  straw-sack  mattresses.  An  orderly  changed 
my  bandages,  ejaculated  " Stinkend"  and  gave  me  a  hypo- 
dermic in  the  arm.  While  he  was  doing  his  work  pride 
made  me  pretend  that  I  felt  nothing.  He  was  astonished  and 
said:  " Englishman,  you  are  very  strong/7  As  a  matter  of 
fact  many  of  the  British  in  Germany  bore  pain  with  such 
stoicism  that  the  doctors  often  counted  on  that  characteristic 
when  they  used  the  probe  or  the  knife.  On  one  occasion  a 
lad  writhed  under  the  probe  and  the  doctor  looking  at  him 
reproachfully  said:  "So!  I  thought  you  were  an  English- 
man."    Considered  with  reason,  the  endurance  of  pain  is 
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mere  common-sense;  if  you  suffer  much,  you  will  faint;  if  you 
do  not  suffer  much,  your  groans  disturb  others.  But  I  must 
admit  that  when  taken  unawares  I  cried  out. 

For  two  or  three  days  I  lay  on  a  straw-sack  in  that  hut: 
it  was  morning  and  it  was  evening,  but  which  I  was  never  sure. 
Here  I  lost  all  my  clothes  except  my  breeches,  cap,  and  a 
bandanna.  My  boots  and  puttees,  new  and  undamaged,  went 
first.  I  was  awakened  by  two  Germans  trying  to  pull  off 
my  boots.  My  feet  were  so  swollen  that  I  feared  Fritz  would 
dislocate  my  ankles.  After  a  gorgeous  display  of  swearing  in 
both  languages  the  enemy  went  off  with  the  spoil,  and  left 
me  with  a  temper  and  aching  shins.  Another  visitor  spoke  a 
curious  English  and  asked  me  why  the  Canadians  fought 
against  the  Germans,  the  well-intentioned  Germans  who  had 
never  done  Canada  any  harm.  My  reply  disturbed  him,  for 
the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he  continued  to  decry  the 
wickedness  of  the  Canadians.  I  was  so  disgusted  that  I 
closed  my  eyes  and  saw  him  no  more.  This  was  my  first 
experience  of  the  weeping  self-righteousness  of  a  sentimental 
Teuton,  and  unhappy  as  I  was  I  felt  that  my  lot  was  preferable 
to  his. 

A  pastor  appeared  and  stared  at  me.  He  was  merely 
impertinent  and  ill-bred.  He  looked  useless,  bloodless  and 
empty,  like  the  cast  skin  of  a  water  insect ;  and  I  felt  sorry  for 
the  regiment  that  had  to  suffer  him  as  their  chaplain.  He 
was  not  even  polite  enough  to  say  "  Good-day/' 

But  I  must  give  the  devil  his  due.  I  was  awakened  by 
an  arm  being  passed  beneath  my  head,  and  saw  a  queer  face 
peering  at  me:  the  yellowish  eyes,  wrinkled  face  and  sparse 
beard  made  me  think  of  the  gnomes  of  folk-lore.  Half -awake 
and  in  that  childish  mood  that  weakness  sometimes  brings  on 
I  felt  that  the  King  of  the  Mountain  Fairies  had  got  me. 
But  the  kobold  grinned  and  put  a  glass  of  wine  to  my  lips. 
Several  times  afterwards  he  aroused  me  for  a  drink  of  wine, 
and  to  this  day  I  am  uncertain  whether  his  gentleness  or  his 
ugliness  was  the  more  striking.  His  was  a  rare  spirit,  but 
painfully  old-fashioned  in  that  he  showed  no  stain  of  Kultur. 
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Of  the  food  in  this  hospital  I  can  recollect  only  some 
stewed  prunes.  That  we  had  that  cosmopolitan  dish  is  a  fair 
argument  that  the  food  was  not  bad.  Should  any  one  be 
tempted  to  resurrect  the  ancient  boarding-house  joke,  all  I 
have  to  say  is  that  in  German  prison  camps  boarding-house 
meals  would  have  been  considered  as  the  feasts  of  kings. 

Here  I  saw  no  doctors,  but  they  may  have  come  while 
I  slept.  Once  an  under-officer  changed  my  bandages.  He 
also  exclaimed  "  Stinkend,"  and  with  truth,  for  by  this  time 
my  body  resembled  the  offence  of  Hamlet's  uncle. 

At  last  I  was  to  be  removed  to  another  hospital.  An 
anaemic  orderly  flew  into  a  passion  because  he  could  not  find 
my  "Billet."  I  lay  on  the  stretcher  and  looked  at  the  rafters, 
for  I  had  no  idea  what  all  the  fuss  was  about.  At  first  I 
thought  that  Germany  had  lost  the  war,  but  when  the  little 
rat  began  pulling  my  rags  off  me  and  feeling  under  my 
blanket  I  told  him  I  didn't  have  it,  whatever  it  might  be. 
That  made  him  worse,  and  as  they  carried  me  through  the 
doorway  to  the  ambulance  he  reached  his  top  note  of 
lamentation. 

As  I  lay  in  the  ambulance  looking  at  my  feet  and  detesting 
everything,  two  soldiers  thrust  in  their  heads  and  demanded 
money.  "Geld,  Geld,"  they  jabbered.  I  told  them  that  I 
had  none.  They  insisted,  and  so  did  I.  They  withdrew  and 
conferred  with  each  other.  Then  they  drew  near  once  more 
and  threatened  to  pull  me  out  of  the  ambulance  if  I  did  not 
give  them  money.  At  that  moment  the  ambulance  started, 
and  away  we  went  with  my  two  half-sovereigns  still  safe  in 
my  belt.  The  car  went  at  a  good  pace  and  I  renewed  my 
dislike  of  the  cobbled  roads  of  Belgium. 

We  halted  at  Roulers,  where  the  stretchers  were  set  down 
before  the  door  of  a  large  church.  A  fossil  man,  in  a  uniform 
which  was  no  doubt  a  source  of  pride  to  himself  but  of  astonish- 
ment to  the  beholder,  appeared  on  the  church  steps.  My 
companion  was  carried  in  without  any  discussion,  but  when 
the  bearers  picked  up  the  stretcher  on  which  I  was  lying,  Old 
Salad  became  so  officious  that  he  trembled  with  excitement. 
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He  refused  to  allow  me  to  enter,  because  I  had  no  "Billet." 
The  bearers  left  me  in  the  street  and  the  Reichstag  opened. 
The  sun  shone  bravely,  but  the  mists  of  argument  were 
almost  too  much  for  him.  The  words  "Billet"  and  "Ver- 
boten"  fell  like  hail.  The  meeting  adjourned  while  they 
searched  me  for  the  "Billet;"  then  they  spread  out  their 
hands  in  anger  and  despair,  and  the  pow-wow  grew  more 
furious  than  before.  Gradually  I  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  At  the  field  dressing-station  the  orderly  had  fastened 
to  my  tunic  an  official  paper  showing  my  name,  rank,  etc., 
and  the  nature  of  my  injuries.  My  tunic  had  since  dis- 
appeared, and  there  was  nothing  to  prove  to  Herr  Salad  that 
the  Schweinhund  required  medical  attention.  "No  ticket,  no 
wounds,  no  hospital."  So  simple  and  beautiful  is  Teutonic 
logic.  That  der  verfluchte  Engldnder  had  lost  his  papers  was 
an  insult,  and  the  three  glowered  at  me  for  bringing  them  to 
such  a  dead-lock.  There  was  some  more  talk,  until  the  door- 
keeper had  raised  his  voice  to  a  shriek.  That  seemed  to 
satisfy  his  conscience;  for  he  washed  his  hands  dramatically 
of  all  responsibility  and  ordered  the  bearers  to  take  me  in 
and  be  damned.  I  have  since  considered  this  matter  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  took  me  in  and  disobeyed 
one  of  the  orders  of  the  All-Highest  because  they  wished  to 
use  the  stretcher  again,  and  were  afraid  to  leave  me  in  the 
street  lest  the  Belgians  should  do  me  a  kindness. 

Our  next  abode  was  a  school-room  attached  to  the 
church.  The  concrete  floor  of  this  room  was  strewn  with 
wounded  or  gassed  French  and  British  soldiers  lying  in 
confusion  on  filthy  blankets  and  straw-sacks.  During  the 
three  or  four  days  I  lay  here  the  Germans  made  one  attempt 
to  clean  the  floor  and  to  arrange  the  wounded  in  some  order; 
but  even  after  this  cleansing  the  bedding  was  active.  At 
first  we  lay  in  such  disorder  tjhat  those  who  became  delirious 
would  unwittingly  strike  or  kick  other  severely  wounded 
men  lying  helpless  beside  them. 

At  Roulers  I  was  examined  for  the  first  time  by  a  doctor. 
He  also  exclaimed  " Stinkend"  and  asked  me  how  many  days 
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had  passed  since  I  had  received  medical  attention.  After  a 
warning  that  he  was  going  to  hurt  me  he  kept  his  word,  but 
he  was  too  quick  to  be  unkind.  Again  the  question  of  the 
wretched  "Billet"  came  up,  but  this  doctor  told  them  to 
shut  up  and  write  out  a  new  slip.  One  of  the  by-products  of 
Kultur  is  that  the  favoured  classes  are  generally  intelligent, 
and  in  their  laboured  way  intellectual;  whereas  the  petty 
folk  resemble  the  shades  of  frightened  parrots. 

I  suppose  I  must  have  lost  my  breeches  here,  for  the 
doctor  cut  off  my  belt  with  the  two  half-sovereigns  which  he 
took  into  safe-keeping.  He  assured  me  that  he  would  give 
me  German  money  in  exchange;  and  some  hours  later  he 
carefully  sought  me  out  from  among  the  bodies  on  the  floor 
and  handed  me  the  money.  He  knew  his  own  people.  As 
he  is  the  only  enemy  who  gave  me  value  for  what  he  took,  I 
regret  that  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

While  we  were  concluding  this  financial  transaction  I 
noticed  an  orderly  eyeing  us.  When  he  turned  his  back  for  a 
few  moments  I  banked  the  funds  among  my  filthiest  bandages, 
an  ancient  trick  of  the  needy  and  apprehensive.  Later  this 
Red  Cross  soldier  aroused  me,  shook  his  fist  in  my  face,  and 
said  that  I  was  to  be  hanged  in  reprisal  for  the  hanging  of 
three  Germans  by  the  Canadians.  I  may  be  unjust,  but  I 
suspect  him  of  having  searched  me  as  I  slept  and  of  having 
become  so  suddenly  vindictive  because  he  could  not  find  my 
treasury.  Yet  his  threat  of  hanging  was  scarcely  brutal;  for 
that  chamber  was  a  place  of  horror,  a  fit  anteroom  to  the 
Abode  which  the  chaplain  promises  to  all  careless  pagan 
warriors.  Moreover  I  comforted  myself  with  the  thought 
that  should  I  come  to  the  rope  I  would  probably  become 
unconscious  before  they  broke  my  neck. 

From  time  to  time  a  sister  appeared,  but  her  motive 
appeared  to  be  curiosity  and  not  humanity.  One  of  them 
carefully  examined  the  kilt  of  the  man  next  to  me,  and  only 
lack  of  blood  prevented  me  from  blushing  for  her. 

The  food  was  war-bread,  a  kind  of  coffee,  and  sometimes 
a  slice  of  villainous  sausage.     We  ate  a  little  to  try  and  keep 
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up  our  strength,  but  two  or  three  mouthfuls  were  generally 
enough. 

By  day  sentries  stood  about  the  room,  but  at  night  they 
were  withdrawn,  the  door  locked,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
help  us.  One  night,  a  sentry,  enraged  by  the  screams  of  some 
poor  devil,  unlocked  the  door  and  rushed  in.  With  bayonet- 
point  lowered  he  dashed  past  to  a  far  corner  whence  the  cries 
came.  There  was  an  abrupt  silence.  I  do  not  know  what 
actually  happened,  for  I  could  not  see  the  men  and  soon 
afterwards  fell  asleep;  but  in  the  morning  they  took  a  corpse 
away  from  that  corner.  Yet  the  carrying  out  of  one  or  two 
dead  in  the  dawn  was  not  unusual.  Hell  itself  could  not  echo 
with  sounds  more  dolorous  than  those  which  arose  at  night 
from  that  cluster  of  humanity.  But  occasionally  some 
stronger  spirit  would  be  heard  saying:  "Buck  up,  and  don't 
make  such  a of  a  noise.     You're  not  the  only  one  hurt." 

The  days  were  better,  being  tempered  by  the  humanity 
of  certain  sentries.  One  man,  blue-eyed  and  with  a  thick 
tawny  beard,  was  always  ready  to  give  any  one  of  us  a  drink 
of  water.  Also  he  put  a  folded  blanket  under  my  cracked 
shoulder.  The  actions  of  this  fighting  man  were  a  contrast 
to  those  of  the  orderly,  who  later  kicked  away  the  blanket: 
that  my  head  was  in  the  way  of  his  foot  was  of  no  concern  to 
this  wearer  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Under  such  conditions  no  one  could  get  better,  and  each 
day  I  felt  nearer  the  grave.  At  last  I  gave  myself  three  more 
days  to  live,  and  slept  as  much  as  possible.  However  closely 
a  man  may  cling  to  life,  there  are  situations  so  disgusting  that 
he  becomes  content  to  know  that  the  machinery  is  running 
down.  While  in  this  apathetic  mood  I  awoke  one  morning  to 
find  that  a  bandage  had  slipped  from  my  hip,  and  became  so 
annoyed  that  I  swore  audibly.  Immediately  some  weak 
voice  piped  up:  "That  beggar  is  getting  better,  anyway."  I 
was  so  irritated  that  I  almost  replied:  "Can't  you  see  I'm 
dying,  you  ass?" but  thought  that  such  a  remark  would  be 
really  too  ridiculous. 
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During  the  afternoon  of  the  second  of  these  my  three  last 
days  a  number  of  us  were  removed  to  a  hospital-train  bound 
for  the  Fatherland,  and  thus  I  was  saved  the  trouble  of  dying. 

This  train  was  well  appointed  and  managed.  Clean  beds, 
a  pleasant  orderly  and  comparative  quiet  did  much  to  restore 
us.  One  German  churl  remarked  to  a  Montreal  lad:  "The 
train  is  far  too  good  for  English  prisoners. "  He  no  doubt 
would  have  sent  us  on  our  thirty-hour  journey  in  cattle-trucks, 
as  I  have  since  heard  was  done  to  some  of  the  wounded  from 
the  same  battle. 

During  the  night  our  train  stopped  for  some  time,  and 
those  who  required  immediate  attention  were  taken  to  the 
operating  car.  The  doctor,  a  middle-aged  gentleman  with 
reddish  hair  and  gold  spectacles,  was  most  considerate.  He 
spoke  that  strangely  correct  English  peculiar  to  the  educated 
European.  When  my  bandages  were  removed  he  held  his 
nose  politely,  but  the  word  " Stinkend"  escaped  his  lips.  I 
was  waiting  for  it,  and  was  pleased  to  meet  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Teuton  he  has  a  generous 
pronunciation  of  that  domestic  word. 

Not  only  was  this  doctor  courteous,  but  he  was  not  above 
quieting  the  mind  of  his  enemy.  The  condition  of  my  arm 
had  been  worrying  me,  and  in  answer  to  my  question  he  said : 
"Yes,  I  can  promise  you  that  you  will  keep  the  arm."  Dr. 
Schneider,  for  such  I  believe  was  his  name,  impressed  me  as 
being  able,  compassionate  and  a  gentleman.  That  a  German 
can  be  a  gentleman  will  sound  incredible  to  most  people,  but 
apparently  there  are  exceptions  even  in  well-ordered  Germany. 
Besides,  he  may  have  been  an  Austrian. 

Next  day  I  was  able  to  enjoy  a  little  conversation  with 
the  orderly,  who  could  understand  my  French.  As  he  seemed 
an  earnest  and  intelligent  lad  I  set  down  one  of  his  remarks: 
"When  the  war  is  finished  one  of  the  Kaiser's  sons  will  be 
King  of  France  and  another  King  of  England."  That  an 
otherwise  sensible  person  could  believe  such  things  was  a  fair 
argument  for  a  bitter  war.  No  doubt  he  had  read  it,  and 
being  German  he  believed  his  blinding  print. 
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Towards  sunset  I  was  told  that  we  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
and  would  soon  be  at  our  destination.  I  was  annoyed  at  not 
being  able  to  get  a  glimpse  of  that  famous  river  and  troubled 
at  the  thought  of  having  to  leave  that  clean  train.  I  wondered 
if  the  next  hospital  would  be  any  better  than  that  which  we 
had  left  at  Roulers. 

A.  F.  Field 
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Passer  tecta  parat:  nascuntur  in  ilice  frondes: 
Nunc  redit  usque  recens  in  mea  corda  dolor. 
Nam  procul  arctoas  refugit  brumalis  in  undas 
Nox,  curruque  rubet  sol  referente  diem. 
Campi  illic  nivei  ceu  vellera  rubra  patescunt, 

Laxati  et  trepidant  lumine  fontis  aquae, 
Auraque  demisso  glaciales  vertice  moles, 

Fluctibus  illapsas,  verna  per  aequor  agit. 

Rapte  puer  citius,  qui  me  tarn  fidus  amabas, 

Te  tristi  ipsa  memor  pectore  semper  amo. 
Nonne  beatorum  sedes  transvectus  ad  istas 

Carpere  maerentis  jam  mea  verba  potes  ? 
Ilia  gravem  quondam  tibi  nempe  tulere  dolorem; 

Nunc  etiam  alta  manent  mente  reposta  mea. 
Ast  audire  nequis  miseram  me  saepe  vocantem, 

Heu,  mihi  fundo  imo  non  rediture  maris. 

W.  S.  Jackson 


THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  IN  CANADA 

T^OR  fifty  years  before  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States 
Canada  alone  offered  permanent  refuge  for  the  slave 
escaping  from  bondage  in  the  South.  How  many  slaves 
were  summarily  emancipated  by  reaching  British  territory 
can  never  be  determined  definitely,  so  widely  do  contemporary 
estimates  differ,  but  that  the  loss  to  the  slave-owners  was 
very  great  is  shown  by  the  complaints  that  were  constantly 
voiced  in  the  South  with  regard  to  the  protection  afforded 
the  runaway  in  Canada  and  by  the  repeated  efforts  to  secure 
an  agreement  to  surrender  fugitives.  As  early  as  1826 
Henry  Clay  drew  attention  to  the  loss  to  the  South  resulting 
from  slaves  running  away  to  Canada  and  spoke  of  it  as  a 
" growing  evil."  In  that  year  he  wrote  to  the  American 
minister  at  London:  "They  (the  refugees)  are  generally  the 
most  worthless  of  their  class,  and  far,  therefore,  from  being 
an  acquisition  which  the  British  Government  can  be  anxious 
to  make,  the  sooner,  we  should  think,  they  are  gotten  rid 
of  the  better  for  Canada."1  Two  years  later  Clay  returned 
to  the  subject,  declaring  that  the  evil  was  still  growing  and 
pointing  out  that  it  was  likely  to  disturb  Anglo-American 
relations.  His  representations  to  Great  Britain  were  without 
effect,  however,  the  answer  being  made  that  the  American 
proposals  for  extradition  of  fugitives  could  not  be  entertained. 
Britain  could  not  depart  from  the  principle  recognized  by 
the  British  courts  that  "  every  man  is  free  who  reaches 
British  ground."2 

The  position  taken  by  the  British  Government  was  quite 
in  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the  Canadian  people.  Sym- 
pathy with  the  fugitive  manifested  itself  in  many  ways  during 
the  half-century  that  Canada  was  a  city  of  refuge,  and  realized 


1  Niles'  Register,  Vol.  xxv,  289. 

2  Gallatin  to  Clay,  Sept.  26,  1827.     Niles'  Register,  p.  290. 
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in  thousands  of  cases  the  hopes  expressed  in  the  famous  old 
negro  song,  chanted  so  often  by  black  men  made  free: — 

Oh,  I  heard  Queen  Victoria  say 

That  if  we  would  forsake 
Our  native  land  of  slavery, 

And  come  across  de  lake; 
Dat  she  was  standing  on  de  shore, 

With  arms  extended  wide, 
To  give  us  all  a  peaceful  home, 

Beyond  de  rolling  tide; 
Farewell,  ole  master,  don't  think  hard  of  me, 
I'm  travelling  on  to  Canada,  where  all  de  slaves  are  free. 

As  the  number  of  fugitives  escaping  to  Canada  grew 
year  by  year,  becoming  a  black  stream  after  1850,  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Canadians  manifested  itself  in  the  most  practical 
way.  While  the  refugees  in  the  northern  states  were  being 
harassed  by  federal  agents  and  dragged  back  to  slavery  on 
the  cotton  plantations,  Canadians  were  proud  of  the  fact 
that  their  flag  stood  for  true  freedom.  There  were  those 
among  them  who  by  their  lives  showed  forth  that: — 

.     True  freedom  is  to  share 
All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear, 
And,  with  heart  and,  hand,  to  be 
Earnest  to  make  others  free. 

For  Canada's  attitude  to  slavery  was  not  passive  but 
actively  aggressive.  After  the  passing  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill  in  1850  the  underground  railroad,  that  marvellous  system 
by  which  slaves  reached  freedom,  could  have  its  termini  only 
in  Canada  or  near  the  Canadian  border,  for  nowhere  else  in 
the  North  could  the  slave  feel  absolutely  safe.  During  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  slavery  struggle,  therefore,  that  is  before 
the  issue  was  left  to  be  decided  by  war,  Canada  was  a  most 
powerful  faetor  in  the  nullifying  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
in  rendering  slave  property  in  the  South  unstable  and  has- 
tening on  the  final  decision  that  had  to  be  made  whether  the 
American  nation  could  longer  remain  half  slave  and  half 
free.     The  South  recognized  clearly  the  part  that  Canada 
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was  playing.  "  Underground  railroads  are  established  stretch- 
ing from  the  remotest  slave-holding  states  right  up  to  Canada/' 
said  Senator  Polk,  of  Missouri,  in  1861. x  The  very  fact  that 
the  negroes  knew  of  a  free  country  to  the  north  was  a  menace 
to  the  slavery  system.  That  knowledge  had  reached  the 
South  as  early  as  the  period  of  the  war  of  1812,  when  Kentucky 
riflemen  had  been  surprised  to  find  black  men,  formerly 
slaves,  fighting  in  the  Canadian  forces  on  behalf  of  their 
new-found  freedom.  The  southern  negroes  hearing  of  this 
might  very  reasonably  argue  that  their  master's  enemy  was 
likely  to  be  their  friend.  As  the  migration  to  the  north 
grew  during  the  twenties  and  thirties,  negro  colonies  were 
founded  in  Canada  which,  in  addition  to  providing  homes  for 
those  who  made  their  escape,  also  carried  on  active  operations 
assisting  others  out  of  bondage.  Native  Canadians,  as  well 
as  negroes,  went  far  into  the  south  spreading  the  news  of  the 
free  country  to  the  north.  In  the  early  fifties  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  of  Canada  was  formed,  with  branches  in  the 
leading  towns  of  Upper  Canada,  and  until  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  continued  an  active  force,  assisting  fugitives  and 
creating  a  sentiment  hostile  to  slavery  and  all  its  works. 

The  social  status  of  the  negro  in  Canada  was  adjusted 
with  ease.  In  a  new  country,  where  the  work  of  hewing 
farms  out  of  the  forest  was  the  chief  business,  any  addition  to 
the  available  supply  of  labour  was  welcomed.  The  negro 
was  taken  at  his  own  value.  If  he  were  willing  to  work 
there  was  plenty  for  him  to  do  and  he  was  paid  the  same  wage 
as  the  white  labourer.  If  he  wouldn't  work  there  was  scant 
sympathy  for  him  and  he  could  suffer  the  consequences. 
There  was  no  favouritism  and  little  prejudice.  Nor  was  the 
political  status  of  the  negro  at  any  time  in  doubt.  Back  in 
1829,  when  the  enforcement  of  the  Ohio  Black  Laws  threat- 
ened ruin  to  the  coloured  people  in  Cincinnati,  they  looked  to 
Canada  for  help  and  sent  two  delegates  to  York  (now  Toronto) 
to  find  out  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian  Government.  They 
stated  their  case  to  the  governor,  Sir  John  Colborne,  who  gave 

1  Cong.  Globe,  36th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  p.  356. 
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prompt  reply:  "Tell  the  republicans  on  your  side  of  the  line 
that  we  royalists  do  not  know  men  by  their  colour.  Should 
you  come  to  us  you  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  rest  of  His  Majesty's  subjects."  When  this  message 
was  brought  back  between  four  and  five  hundred  of  Cincin- 
nati's coloured  population  left  for  Canada,  a  part  of  them 
founding  the  short-lived  Wilberforce  colony  and  the  others 
scattering  through  the  various  towns  of  the  province.  The 
position  taken  thus  early  by  Sir  John  Colborne  was  that  of  all 
his  successors  in  office,  and  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Civil  War 
Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head  declared  that  Canada  could  still 
afford  homes  to  the  refugees.1 

Canadian  legislation  was  free  from  any  discrimination 
against  the  negro.  Occasionally  some  individual  member  of 
Parliament  would  show  unfriendliness,  generally  for  political 
ends,  but  no  hostile  legislation  ever  marred  Canada's  good 
name.  The  fugitive  was  shown  that  the  country  was  ready 
to  give  him  his  chance,  and  even  ready  to  give  him  direct 
aid.  An  example  of  such  practical  help  was  the  policy  of 
remitting  customs  duties  on  supplies  sent  in  by  the  aboli- 
tionists of  the  United  States  for  destitute  fugitives.  In  the 
liberality  of  its  land  grants  to  negro  colonies  the  Canadian 
Government  also  showed  its  sympathy.  The  Elgin  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Refugees'  Home  each  secured  large  tracts  of 
land  on  easy  terms  with  the  understanding  that  it  would 
be  re-sold  to  the  negroes  on  conditions  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  become  freeholders.  There  were  no 
political  rights  denied  the  fugitive.  He  paid  his  fair  share  of 
the  taxes  and  he  went  to  the  same  poll  as  his  white  neighbour 
to  cast  his  vote.  The  franchise  was  exercised  and  there  was 
no  bar  to  the  negro  holding  office.  Austin  Steward,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Wilberforce  colony,  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  there  would  be  a  negro  representative  sent  from 
his  district  to  the  Canadian  Parliament.  In  the  Elgin 
Association's  settlement  negroes  held  the  offices  of  pathmaster, 
school  trustee  and  councillor,  and  Dr.  J.  Wilson  Moore,  who 

1  Mitchell,  Underground  Railroad,  London,  1860,  pp.  155-6. 
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visited  the  negroes  in  Canada  in  1858,  noted  such  offices  as 
school  trustee  and  road  commissioner  being  filled  by  black 
men.  They  were  also  serving  as  jurymen.1  The  negroes 
were  found  to  be  in  touch  with  the  leading  political  events 
going  on  in  their  adopted  country.  At  the  time  of  the  agitation 
over  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  in  the  forties,  the  negroes  in 
Essex  county  met  and  passed  resolutions  protesting  against 
the  terms  of  the  bill  and  commending  the  representative  from 
Essex  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  for  his  firm  stand  on  the 
question. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were  occasionally  some 
small  evidences  of  race  prejudice  in  Canada,  but  these  were 
always  local  and  without  force  of  law.  Canadian  law  and 
the  Canadian  courts  frowned  on  anything  of  this  kind.  Rev. 
S.  R.  Ward,  in  his  autobiography,  says  he  read  of  a  case  in 
southwestern  Ontario  where  the  whole  mass  of  coloured  voters 
were  driven  from  the  polls  and  for  the  time  disfranchised. 
"But,"  he  adds,  "the  injured  parties  had  recourse  to  law — 
British  law,  thank  Heaven,  and  triumphed." 

He  pays  this  tribute  to  Canadian  justice  as  he  saw  it 
being  administered  in  the  fifties:  "Happily  for  us,  we  have 
equal  laws  in  our  adopted  country,  and  I  know  of  no  judge 
who  would  sully  the  British  ermine  by  swerving  from  duty 
at  the  bidding  of  prejudice  in  a  case  coming  before  him  as 
betwixt  a  negro  and  a  white  man.  I  know  of  more  than  one 
instance  in  which  our  Canadian  judges  have  acted  with  the 
most  honourable  impartiality  in  such  cases;  indeed  I  know 
of  no  case  in  which  they  have  done  otherwise." 

The  fugitive's  rights  of  citizenship  were  recognized  by 
his  enrollment  in  the  militia  of  the  province.  There  were 
coloured  fighters  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  during  the  "Patriot 
War"  of  1838,  when  there  was  some  danger  of  invasion  from 
across  the  border,  the  negroes  quickly  offered  their  services. 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  the  governor,  says  of  the  negroes: 
"They  hastened  as  volunteers  in  waggon-loads  to  the  Niagara 
frontier  to  beg  from  me  permission  that  in  the  intended  attack 

1  Still,  Underground  Railroad  Records,  p.  xvii. 
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upon  Navy  Island  they  might  be  permitted  to  form  the  forlorn 
hope."1  Rev.  J.  W.  Loguen,  prominent  in  the  abolition 
cause,  says  he  was  offered  the  command  of  a  company  of 
black  troops  in  1838,  and  notes  the  promptness  with  which 
several  black  companies  were  organized  as  well  as  the  valour 
they  displayed.  These  people,  he  points  out,  could  scarcely 
remain  passive  when  the  success  of  the  invaders  would  break 
the  only  arm  interposed  for  their  security  and  destroy  the 
only  asylum  for  African  freedom  on  the  continent.2  Rev. 
Josiah  Henson,  founder  of  the  Dawn  negro  colony,  was  on 
active  service  during  the  troubles  of  1838,  being  a  captain  in 
the  2nd  Essex  company  of  coloured  volunteers  which  helped 
garrison  Fort  Maiden  for  five  months.  His  company  had  a 
hand  in  the  capture  of  the  schooner  Ann,  in  January,  1838. 
"The  coloured  men,"  he  says,  "were  willing  to  defend  the 
Government  that  had  given  them  a  home  when  they  had 
fled  from  slavery."3 

As  might  be  expected  there  were  attempts  at  one  time 
and  another  to  have  Canada  give  up  again  to  slavery  those 
whom  she  had  taken  under  her  protection.  The  responsibility 
of  Canada  for  the  return  of  a  fugitive  slave  upon  the  demand 
of  the  American  Government,  or  upon  the  claim  of  the  former 
master,  was  raised  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head  in  the  late  thirties.  The  case  is  described  in  his 
"Narrative."4  Jesse  Happy,  a  runaway  from  Kentucky, 
having  been  discovered  in  Canada,  his  return  was  demanded 
by  the  governor  of  that  state,  the  charge  against  him  being 
that  of  horse-stealing.  Before  deciding  the  application,  Sir 
Francis  referred  the  matter  to  his  Home  Government  in  a 
memorandum  that  left  no  doubt  regarding  his  own  views. 
He  points  out  first  of  all  that  a  slave  can  hardly  expect  emanci- 
pation from  trial  for  crimes  for  which  even  British-born 
subjects  would  be  held  responsible.     Proceeding,  he  says: — 


1  Head,  F.  B.,  A  Narrative,  London,  1839,  p.  392. 

2  Loguen,  J.  W.,  A  Narrative,  Syracuse,  1859,  pp.  344-5. 

3  Henson,  Josiah,  An  Autobiography,  London,  Ont.,  1881,  p.  176. 

4  pp.  200-204. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  a  slave  escaping  from  bondage 
on  his  master's  horse  is  a  vicious  struggle  between  two  guilty  parties,  of 
which  the  slave  owner  is  not  only  the  aggressor,  but  the  blackest  criminal 
of  the  two.  It  is  the  case  of  the  dealer  in  human  flesh  versus  the  stealer 
of  horse  flesh;  and  it  may  be  argued  that  if  the  British  Government  does 
not  feel  itself  authorized  to  pass  judgment  on  the  plaintiff,  neither  should 
it  on  the  defendant.  The  clothes  and  even  the  manacles  of  a  slave  are 
undeniably  the  property  of  his  master,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  as 
much  a  theft  in  the  slave  walking  from  slavery  to  liberty  in  his  master's 
shoes  as  riding  on  his  master's  horse;  and  yet  surely  a  slave  breaking  out 
of  his  master's  house  is  not  guilty  of  the  same  burglary  which  a  thief  would 
committwho  should  force  the  same  locks  and  bolts  in  order  to  break  in. 

Sir  Francis  urged  as  a  further  objection  to  the  rendition 
of  fugitive  slaves  that  even  if  a  slave  were  acquitted  of  crime 
in  a  state  cour^  he  would  be  seized  at  once  by  his  former  master 
and  put  back  into  slavery.     His  conclusion  was  that: — 

the  slave  states  have  no  right,  under  the  pretext  of  any  human  treaty,  to 
claim  from  the  British  Government,  which  does  not  recognize  slavery, 
beings  who  by  slave  law  are  not  recognized  as  men,  and  who  actually 
existed  as  brute  beasts  in  moral  darkness  until,  on  reaching  British  soil, 
they  suddenly  heard,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  the  sacred  words, 
"  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light."  From  that  moment,  it  is 
argued,  they  were  created  men,  and  if  this  be  true,  it  is  said  they  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  conduct  prior  to  their  existence. 

The  question  was  again  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
British  Colonial  Office  in  1840  by  a  communication  from  the 
coloured  people  in  Canada  through  their  secretary,  Mr.  E. 
de  St.  Remi.  A  decision  had  been  given  by  the  British 
Government  in  1839  respecting  the  surrender  of  fugitives  and 
criminals  escaping  from  the  Danish  West  Indies  into  the 
British  possessions  nearby.  The  despatch  relative  to  this 
contained  the  declaration  that  "  where  the  criminals  whether 
slave  or  freemen  shall  be  satisfactorily  proved  to  the  British 
Colonial  authorities  to  have  been  guilty  of  murder  or  any 
other  heinous  crime  which  the  laws  of  all  nations  visit  with 
extreme  punishment,  the  safety  of  society  demands  that  such 
a  criminal  should  be  brought  to  justice,  and  it  would  become 
the  duty  of  governors  of  colonies  to  afford  every  assistance  for 
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his  apprehension  and  restitution  to  take  his  trial  in  the  foreign 
colony  in  which  his  crime  may  have  been  committed." 

On  the  face  this  looked  like  a  fair  ruling  but  the  black 
men  detected  a  flaw.  What  if  the  "heinous"  charge  were 
merely  trumped  up  for  the  occasion,  perjury  used  to  back  it 
up  and  the  British  colonial  court  so  persuaded  to  deliver  up 
the  fugitive.  The  fugitive  knew  something  of  what  the 
slavery  interests  would  do  to  get  back  their  property.  To 
illustrate  their  contention  an  actual  case  was  cited  which 
had  recently  been  reported  from  the  island  of  St.  Lucia.  It 
was  openly  charged  there  that  fabricated  evidence  had  been 
used  in  an  effort  to  recover  three  slaves  absconding  from 
Martinique.  The  Canadian  communication  points  out  that 
even  if  declared  innocent  of  the  crimes  charged,  after  trial  in 
the  Martinique  courts  these  men  will  at  once  be  thrown  back 
into  slavery.  It  then  goes  on  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
such  a  decision  to  the  refugee  in  Canada. 

The  coloured  population  of  Upper  Canada  distinctly  disavow  the  desire  of 
being  screened  from  the  punishment  due  to  any  offence  cognizable  by  the 
regular  tribunals  of  the  country,  and  which  would  give  them  the  benefit 
of  trial,  although  they  might  reasonably  dread  a  surrender,  even  in  such  a 
case,  from  the  consciousness  that  if  acquitted  they  would  again  be  involved 
in  cruel  irremediable  slavery;  but  they  pray  to  be  sheltered  from  the 
fabrications  of  masters  who  charge  them  with  crimes  of  which  they  are 
themselves  accusers,  judges,  juries  and  punishers. 

In  support  of  this  position  the  following  pertinent  facts 
were  pointed  out  by  the  Canadian  negroes : — 

First,  that  neither  law  nor  practice  allowed  trial  to  the 
slave  in  any  of  the  American  slave  states,  except  in  a  very 
few  extreme  cases. 

Second,  that  in  the  few  cases  where  trial  was  granted, 
law  forbade  taking  the  testimony  of  either  slaves  or  free 
coloured  persons  against  whites. 

Third,  that  in  several  free  states  the  testimony  of  a  free 
coloured  man  was  not  admitted  against  that  of  a  white. 

Fourth,  that  generally  free  coloured  men,  when  condemned 
to  a  term  of  years'  imprisonment,  fell  back  into  perpetual 
slavery. 
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The  conclusion  of  the  Canadian  memorandum  reads: — 

The  petition  of  the  coloured  man  prays  a  thorough  searching  investigation 
and  examination  of  witnesses  and  rigid  enquiry  into  facts;  a  sifting  of 
evidence  previous  to  a  surrender  of  them  as  accused  felons,  although  if 
granted  it  would  by  no  means  insure  a  bona  fide  trial  to  the  coloured  criminal 
after  surrender.  For  I  do  not  disguise  my  fear,  that  in  most  cases  his 
punishment  would  not  be  death,  but  worse — slavery. 

Under  the  extradition  clause  of  the  Webster- Ashburton 
Treaty  of  1842  there  was  one  famous  effort  made  to  recover  a 
fugitive  slave.  This  was  the  case  of  the  Missouri  negro, 
William  Anderson,  who  was  arrested  in  Canada  in  1860  charged 
with  the  murder  of  his  former  master,  Seneca  Diggs,  whom  he 
had  stabbed  in  an  attempt  to  secure  his  freedom.  This 
case  created  serious  difficulties  not  only  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  but  also  between  Canada  and  Great 
Britain,  though  in  the  end  Anderson  was  freed  on  a  technicality . 
It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  British  Government,  in  adopting 
the  extradition  clause  of  the  treaty,  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  it  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  runaway 
slaves  in  Canada.  In  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
to  ratify  the  treaty  Lord  Aberdeen  stated  that  there  was  no 
intention  of  delivering  up  fugitives  found  in  Canada.  To 
escape  from  slavery  was  no  crime,  he  held;  on  the  contrary 
the  condition  of  the  slave  endeavouring  to  escape  was  to  be 
regarded  with  much  sympathy.  Lord  Brougham  agreed 
with  this  view,  regarding  it  as  a  settled  fact  that  a  slave 
arriving  in  British  territory  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  claimed  or  rendered  liable  to  further  service.  Lord 
Ashburton's  own  view  was  clearly  set  forth  in  a  letter  to 
Thomas  Clarkson,  president  of  the  British  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  Negroes  in  Canada,  he  stated,  would  be  given  up 
only  for  the  crimes  specifically  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  The 
use  of  a  boat  or  any  means  of  escape  was  not  robbery  and 
could  not  be  so  construed.1  Clarkson  lost  no  time  in  com- 
municating this  view  to  Lord  Metcalfe,  governor  of  Canada, 
pointing  out  that   Great  Britain  would  watch  with  some 


1  Western  Citizen,  Chicago,  Aug.  10,  1843.    File  in  library  of  Chicago  Historical 
Society. 
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anxiety  the  outcome  of  the  treaty  when  brought  into  opera- 
tion and  expressing  the  hope  that  Canadians  would  exercise 
all  possible  humanity  towards  the  unfortunate  refugees. 

If,  as  Professor  Siebert  has  said,  "the  underground 
railroad  was  one  of  the  greatest  forces  which  brought  on  the 
Civil  War  and  thus  destroyed  slavery,"1  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  without  a  free  Canada  at  the  terminus  of  the 
underground  this  system  of  deliverance  would  have  been  far 
less  effective,  and  after  1850  would  have  found  its  work 
largely  nullified  by  the  new  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Party 
action  might  control  American  legislatures  and  laws  and  even 
courts,  but  party  action  in  the  Republic  could  not  control 
Canada.  And,  in  proportion  as  the  slave  power  became  more 
rapacious  in  the  United  States,  Canada's  gates  of  welcome 
opened  yet  wider,  offering  freedom  and  opportunity  to  the 
oppressed  black  race.  Is  it  not  then  true  that  Canada  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  real  forces  that  brought  on  the  Civil 
War  and  destroyed  slavery  in  the  American  Republic  ? 

Fred.   Landon 


1  Siebert,  W.  H.,  Underground  Railroad,  p.  358. 
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JEAN  MARIE  stood  looking  at  what  had  been  a  street 
**  once,  before  the  war.  It  was  here  indeed  that  visitors 
to  the  town  had  been  wont  to  look  with  interested  eyes  at 
the  quaint  gabled  houses  just  across  the  way.  They  had 
high  narrow  doors  finely  carved  and  they  carried  heavy 
brass  knockers.  The  walls  were  solidly  thick  and  the  windows 
with  diamond  panes  rested  in  little  recesses.  Usually,  they 
were  partly  open  and  dimity  curtains  swayed  with  the  breeze. 
A  century  old  fagade  of  beautiful  design  drooped  from  the 
roofs,  and  gazing  at  these  quaintly  fashioned  dwellings  you 
might  easily  have  imagined  an  interior  to  correspond.  They 
lent  themselves  to  settings  of  one's  fancy.  You  pictured 
the  walls  hung  with  fine  paintings  and  panelled  below 
with  richly  coloured  wood.  The  windows  faced  the  south 
and  the  sun  would  stream  in,  but  the  light  would  be  mellow 
and  in  the  corners  dim.  On  a  mantel  shelf  an  old  French 
clock  might  tick — a  ball  of  gold  resting  on  cherub's  wings — 
and  beside  it  ornaments  to  match.  A  pink  dancing  girl 
flirted  with  her  fan  and  a  little  cavalier  with  a  blue  plume 
in  his  cap  offered  her  his  snuff-box  in  perpetual  romance. 
There  would  be  strange  stuffed  birds  under  glass  globes  and 
a  spinet  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  You  might  have  imagined, 
too,  that  a  dainty  lady  lived  in  just  such  a  charming  house 
and  filled  it  with  her  gracious  presence.  She  would  wear  a 
lace  cap  with  ringlets  peeping  out  here  and  there  from  under 
it.  On  summer  mornings  she  sat,  busy  at  her  tatting,  her 
little  feet  resting  on  a  cushion.  Or  else  she  walked  in  the 
walled-in  garden  adjoining.  Sweet-smelling  shrubs,  vines, 
and  flowers,  for  years  undisturbed  in  luxuriant  growth, 
smothered  the  place  in  fragrance.  A  winding  pathway  of 
flat  stones  led  to  an  open  space  where  a  sundial  gleamed. 
She  sauntered  to  and  fro  and  wiled  the  time  away  amid 
flowers  and  birds. 
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But  of  all  this  there  was  nothing  left  to  your  imagining. 
What  Jean  Marie  saw  that  day  was  a  mass  of  wrecked  buildings 
and  debris  that  filled  the  street.  Bare  walls  stood  up  at 
intervals  to  mark  the  places  where  ruin  had  not  been  complete, 
for  sometimes  you  came  upon  a  spot  where  every  stone,  beam 
and  support  had  been  shattered  to  powder  and  ground  into 
the  earth.  He  had  grown  to  know  what  war  meant,  this 
ragged  little  fellow,  not  only  the  hiding  away  in  a  cellar  and  the 
terror  by  day  and  night  but  also  the  desolation  and  loneliness  of 
it.  His  playmates  were  gone, — the  children  of  Ypres  had 
been  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  He  was  alone.  Some- 
times he  tried  to  piece  together  in  his  mind  just  what  had 
happened,  but  try  as  he  might  it  was  always  a  confused 
jumble  to  look  back  on.  Only  bits  were  clear.  His  imagina- 
tion had  grown  to  be  a  wonderful  thing;  true,  he  did  not 
know  it  by  its  name,  though  it  helped  to  fill  the  empty  hours 
of  the  day  and  to  colour  his  dreams  by  night.  He  often 
thought  he  heard  footsteps,  light  patterings  behind  him, 
but  when  he  turned  his  head,  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen  and 
no  sound  either  but  the  rumblings  of  the  guns  in  the  distance. 

Beyond  the  square,  where  the  trees  lay  in  twisted, 
gnarled  heaps  upturned  from  the  roots,  was  a  school  house, 
and  except  for  the  broken  windows  it  looked  as  it  did  before 
the  storm  broke.  Peeping  in  you  might  have  seen  the 
benches,  worn  and  chipped  with  the  digging  of  many  penknives, 
piled  in  a  barricade  at  one  side  of  the  room.  The  maps 
were  zigzag  on  the  walls  and  the  teacher's  desk  was  open, 
the  contents  spread  over  the  floor,  as  if  in  a  moment  of  panic 
a  hurried  search  had  been  made.  There,  in  a  hall-way 
you  saw  where  little  garments  used  to  hang — hooks  high 
up  for  some,  lower  down  for  others.  There  was  a  small  grey 
coat  and  cap  with  a  rent  in  it  still  hanging,  waiting  for  their 
owners.  No  wonder,  indeed,  that  Jean  Marie  stopped 
sometimes  to  listen  for  footsteps.  In  the  play-ground  the 
swings  were  gone  and  pieces  of  wood  and  rubbish  strewed  the 
place.  Over  in  one  corner  was  a  summer  house  with  the 
roof  off,  but  an  old,  tattered  flag  waved  from  one  of  its  posts. 
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He  remembered  that  they  used  to  take  turns  running  that 
flag  up  and  down.  Would  they  never  come  back — the  chil- 
dren ?  The  thought  was  always  somewhere  in  his  mind 
waiting  for  him. 

Over  the  hill  that  edged  the  town  to  the  west  were  the 
roads  the  wanderers  took  when  they  went.  It  was  during 
the  harvest  time  he  knew,  for  the  grain  grew  as  high  in  the 
fields  as  the  children's  heads.  When  they  turned  to  look 
into  it,  in  passing,  a  forest  of  slender  stems  blocked  their 
gaze,  and  towards  evening,  along  the  wayside,  the  hum  of  a 
million  little  singing  insects  filled  their  ears.  He  had  seen  it, 
Jean  Marie,  not  as  it  was  now  but  as  it  had  looked  before, 
long  before.  A  pretty  country  of  ups  and  downs,  gentle 
slopes  and  quiet  valleys,  and  one  thought  that  in  the  spring- 
time many  brooks  like  dark  blue  ribbons  must  have  found 
their  way  about.  The  roofs  of  the  farm  houses  were  patches 
of  brighter  colour  than  the  soft  greens  and  yellows  of  the  fields. 
The  gardens  were  neat  squares  and  oblongs,  their  compact 
rows  of  vegetable  plants  hemmed  in  with  flower  borders  and 
banked  wth  lilac,  hawthorne,  and  syringa  shrubs.  The 
air  in  April  and  May  was  redolent  with  perfume.  And  these 
were  the  places  the  children's  feet  had  known.  But  still  they 
had  gone  from  the  woodland  paths  and  fragrant  dells,  for 
they  knew  they  must,  poor  little  ones!  Along  the  road-ways 
they  walked  wearily  on  and  on,  and  with  them  went,  too,  the 
songs  of  birds  and  even  the  rustling  of  leaves.  Instead  of 
these  the  soldiers  came,  and  then  one  heard  the  dreadful 
machinery  of  war  whistling  through  the  bared  branches  and 
the  country-side  was  swept  with  a  numbing  sense  of  desolation 
and  death. 

At  sundown  Jean  Marie  never  missed  going  to  the 
wishing  well.  Here  had  been  a  favourite  meeting  place,  for 
they  all  revelled  in  its  mysteries.  For  practical  purposes 
long  in  disuse,  and  partly  moss-grown,  the  children  of  the 
neighbourhood  had  discovered  in  the  well  a  place  of  charm. 
They  said  that  if  you  leaned  over  until  your  legs  were  almost 
perpendicular  in  the  air  and  breathed  your  wish  softly  down 
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into  the  water,  it  was  sure  to  come  true — you  had  to  say  it 
three  times  over.  Once,  a  little  boy  fell  in  with  a  great  splash 
and  was  hooked  out  just  in  time  by  his  cross  uncle  who 
happened  to  be  close  by.  When  they  asked  him  if  he  had  got 
his  wish  he  cried  "No!"  but  it  was  plain  that  he  had  got  only 
as  far  as  number  two  when  in  he  went !  Three  times  you  had  to 
say  it,  they  were  surer  than  ever  after  this  happened,  but 
careful  Madeleine  insisted  on  holding  the  smaller  ones. 
She  was  a  tall  girl  whose  father  had  a  bakery  and  sometimes  she 
brought  a  loaf  of  hot  bread  with  her  when  she  came  to  the 
well.  Jean  Marie  loved  hot  bread  and  it  always  made  him 
think  of  Tete-Rouge  and  the  evening  they  saw  her.  Some 
of  them  said  that  she  was  not  a  real  child;  that  it  was  a  story 
the  others  had  made  up.  He  knew  differently.  He  had 
been  there  and  this  is  what  had  happened. 

They  had  been  eating  Madeleine's  good  bread  and 
drinking  the  milk  Yves  had  in  his  little  wooden  bucket.  His 
mother  kept  three  fine  goats,  and  he  had  begged  some  milk 
from  her.  They  had  gathered  wild  cherries  from  the  bushes 
that  grew  on  the  river  bank,  and  were  having  a  royal  feast. 
Frangois  had  put  the  cherries  in  his  cap,  and  little  Pierre — 
with  the  twisted  leg,  who  had  to  be  helped  over  rough  places — 
was  just  reaching  out  for  some,  when  a  strange  little  girl 
appeared.  She  dropped  them  a  mocking  curtsey,  and  then, 
to  tease  them  perhaps  or  because  she  was  hungry,  she  took 
a  long  drink  of  milk  from  the  pail,  snatched  up  Frangois' 
cherries,  cap  and  all,  and  ran  off  with  the  end  of  the  loaf.  It 
was  more  than  they  could  bear!  A  moment's  stupefaction, 
and  they  were  on  their  feet  and  after  her.  Down  along  the 
river  she  flew  like  a  wild  bird,  sometimes  leaping  up  to  give  a 
shrill  shriek  of  laughter — a  teasing  laugh  that  stayed  in  your 
ears — or  else  hiding  low  among  the  bushes.  But  though  they 
searched  and  called,  though  they  screamed  in  derision, 
" Tete-Rouge!"  "Tete-Rouge!" — for  her  hair  was  flaming 
red  and  streamed  in  the  wind  as  she  ran — they  did  not  find  her. 
The  sun  had  gone  down  and  the  twilight  was  growing  misty, 
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so  panting  and  breathless  they  gave  it  up  and  came  back  to 
the  well.     Little  Pierre  was  sitting  where  they  had  left  him. 

"Did  you  catch  her?"  he  asked  wistfully.  But  they 
shook  their  heads. 

"She  passed  this  way  again/'  he  said,  "and  went  over 
yonder. M 

"It  isn't  so/'  they  told  him,  "or  we  would  have  caught 
her." 

"I  saw  her  red  hair,"  he  declared. 

"Then  it  was  Tete-Rouge!"  they  cried.  "It  was  indeed 
she!" 

But  it  was  growing  really  dark,  and  home  they  had  to  go 
without  an  end  to  their  search,  and  Francois  without  his  cap. 
And  though  she  never  came  back  it  seemed  to  them  ever 
after  that  she  haunted  the  wishing  well  at  sunset  and  teased 
them  with  her  tricks.  If  they  stumbled  over  a  stone  while 
running  races  they  said,  "Tete-Rouge  has  put  it  there." 
When  they  lost  their  ball  in  the  long  grasses,  they  cried, 
"Tete-Rouge  has  hidden  it! "  And  in  the  spring  when  birds' 
nests  were  robbed  of  their  tiny  eggs,  they  screamed,  "Tete- 
Rouge  has  stolen  them!" 

Sometimes  Jean  Marie  lingered  about  the  place  for 
hours,  curled  up  on  the  edge  of  the  well  and  often  looking 
down  into  it.  The  water  was  muddy,  brown,  and  the  earth 
about  as  far  as  one  could  see  was  churned  roughly.  Again 
he  wondered — was  it  last  summer  or  the  one  before  since  it  all 
had  happened  ?  He  could  not  be  sure — and  he  left  the  puzzle 
aside  to  make  his  way  home.  His  mother  chided  him  for 
being  away  so  long. 


What  was  left  of  the  town  had  been  comparatively  quiet 
for  some  months,  and  the  brave  Canadian  soldiers  fearlessly 
held  the  lines  in  and  about  it. 

"You  should  not  stay  here,"  they  said  to  Jean  Marie's 
mother,  at  first.  "  We  will  help  you  to  reach  safety  and  your 
friends." 
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"No,  no,"  she  answered.  "This  is  where  my  husband 
will  come  to  seek  me  out  if  he  is  still  alive."  And  she  told 
them  how  she  had  left  the  place  with  the  other  civilians  and 
had  crept  back  under  great  difficulties  some  months  ago, 
looking  for  trace  of  her  husband.  She  had  not  heard  from 
him  since  they  parted  on  that  summer  day  now  so  far  distant. 
Strangely  enough,  of  her  cottage  which  stood  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  the  little  kitchen  had  escaped  destruction.  And 
now  it  was  protected  by  the  debris  surrounding  it.  She 
worked  at  her  lace-making  and  lived — well  she  hardly  knew 
how.  There  had  been  days  and  nights  of  terror  when  not 
even  the  cellar  was  safe.  There  they  had  crouched  until 
more  quiet  times  had  come  and  it  was  possible  to  go  out  of 
doors  and  live  in  comparative  freedom.  She  had  managed  to 
turn  over  the  soil  in  the  garden  and  grow  some  roots  and  a 
little  fruit.  Hope  wakened  again,  too,  in  her  heart.  The 
rough  but  kindly  soldiers  sought  her  out,  brought  her  food, 
and  their  shirts  and  socks  to  wash.  When  they  offered  her 
money  she  would  laugh  and  say: 

"But,  messieurs,  what  should  I  do  with  your  money? 
There  is  nothing  to  buy ! " 

"Keep  it  till  your  good  man  comes  home,"  they  said. 
And  they  hung  a  sock  near  the  hearth  and  dropped  the  coins 
in.     There  was  better  news,  too,  those  days. 

"We  are  pushing  Fritz  back,"  they  told  her.  "We 
are  pushing  him  back!" 

Sometimes  they  would  sit  in  the  kitchen  a  while  and  tell 
her  stories  of  Canada — of  grain  fields,  an  endless  yellowy 
mass,  of  rolling  prairie  lands  where  cattle  grazed,  of  huge 
mountains  ever  crowned  with  snow,  of  rivers  and  lakes  like 
the  sea.  They  told  her  of  sleigh  rides  through  the  country  in 
winter,  of  maple  groves  and  sugar  time,  of  home  scenes  and 
customs  dear  to  them,  of  the  hundred  simple  things  that  help 
to  make  the  little  lives  of  men. 

Jean  Marie  listened  till  his  eyes  widened  with  wonder — 
he  would  go  reluctantly  to  bed.  One  night,  however,  he 
went  earlier  than  usual  and  he  did  not  have  to  be  coaxed. 
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The  puzzle  grew  with  the  days  and  tired  his  head.  And  as 
he  slept  he  dreamed — a  dream  full  of  rest.  For  it  seemed  to 
him  that  up  at  the  end  of  the  town  where  the  rich  people  lived 
the  boulevards  again  looked  fresh  and  green.  The  lawns 
were  closely  cut  and  snugly  trimmed  and  precise  flower  beds 
grew  up  stiffly,  just  as  they  were  meant  to  do.  Pretty  ladies 
with  dainty  parasols  over  their  heads  drove  in  their  carriages 
and  immaculate  babies  were  wheeled  about  in  perambulators 
by  staid  nurses.  Fountains  in  the  squares  threw  sprays 
of  diamonds  in  the  sunlight,  birds  sang,  and  the  children 
played  and  laughed  as  before.  The  streets  were  busy  with  the 
comings  and  goings  of  men  and  women.  In  the  windows  of 
the  old  gabled  houses,  big  boxes  of  flowers  bloomed  and  lacy 
vines  crept  over  the  masonry  of  the  thick  walls.  Around  the 
corner  from  where  Jean  Marie  lived  a  school  bell  clanged 
sharp  and  loud — and  there  were  the  children  flocking  out 
and  running  in  all  directions.  Red  and  blue  caps,  grey, 
green,  and  brown  coats,  school  bags  and  hair  ribbons  flying  in 
the  air.  The  boys,  a  noisy  whistling  crowd — the  little  girls 
skipping  and  singing.  To  Jean  Marie  it  seemed  so  real.  He 
followed  them  over  the  hill  and  down  towards  the  well.  But 
there  the  shadows  waited  and  he  could  not  see  clearly.  Some- 
body was  wishing — three  times  over.  He  was  sure  of  that. 
He  wakened  suddenly  to  see  his  mother  sitting  by  the  little 
window.     It  was  a  soft  summer's  night.     He  called  to  her: 

"Maman!  I've  had  a  wonderful  dream.  Listen,  till  I 
tell  thee!" 

She  listened  and  though  once  or  twice  her  eyes  filled,  she 
did  not  let  the  tears  fall,  for  she  was  a  Belgian  woman  and 
brave. 

"What  did  it  mean?"  he  asked.  "That  wishes  come 
true,  Maman?" 

"It  means,"  she  said,  "that  the  Angel  of  Peace  has 
passed  this  way  and  kissed  thee  in  thy  sleep." 

And  she  went  back  to  sit  by  the  open  window  and  look 
into  the  quiet  night,  while  Jean  Marie  slept  to  dream  again. 

Stella  Gertrude  Semple 


FRENCH  ENLIGHTENMENT  AND  ITS 

VITALITY 

npHE  earthquake,  followed  by  a  tidal  wave  which  over- 
whelmed  Lisbon  in  the  year  1755  on  the  first  of  Nov- 
ember when  the  churches  were  crowded  with  worshippers,  and 
these  being  the  heaviest  buildings  suffered  the  most  destruc- 
tion, was  grist  to  the  mill  of  that  enlightener  of  the  popular 
understanding,  Voltaire,  who  used  the  occasion  to  flick  the 
prevailing  European  optimism  and  to  combat  some  current 
fallacies,  based  on  unanalyzed  tradition. 

Direz-vous  en  voyant  cet  amas  de  victimes; — 
Dieu  s'est  venge,  la  mort  est  le  prix  de  leurs  crimes  ? 


Lisbonne  est  abim£e  et  Ton  danse  a  Paris ! 

In  such  verses  he  dealt  a  blow  at  the  widespread  belief 
that  earthquakes  and  other  unusual  natural  events  were 
arranged  by  heaven  either  to  chastise  mankind  for  their 
shortcomings  and  sins  or  to  warn  them  against  resistance 
to  established  authority.  If  this  were  the  case,  reason 
would  say  that  Paris  rather  than  Lisbon  should  have  been 
the  target  of  celestial  wrath.  In  recent  times,  Martinique 
suffered  destruction;  New  York  and  Berlin  escaped,  because 
they  are  built  on  a  different  kind  of  geological  formation. 
If,  said  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  believed  most  naively 
in  the  beneficence  of  nature,  so  many  people  had  not  come 
together  on  the  earth's  surface  as  at  Lisbon,  so  many 
would  not  have  been  destroyed.  But  the  reply  of  reason 
is  that  since  more  have  come  together  in  Paris,  this  city 
would  have  offered  a  better  opportunity  of  punishing 
erring  humanity.  In  his  philosophical  romance  "Candide," 
in  which  the  superficial  apologies  of  Leibniz  are  brilliantly 
exposed,  the  Philosopher  of  Fernay  launches  a  deadly  thrust 
at  this  uncritical  theory  of  the  world  by  making  the  hero, 
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who  is  scourged  at  an  auto-da-fe,  held  in  expiation  of  the 
Lisbon  catastrophe,  say:  "If  this  be  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  what  must  the  others  be  like? "  And  thus  said 
Schopenhauer,  who  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme  from 
Leibniz,  the  paltry  argument  of  the  latter  that  evil  some- 
times produces  good  received  an  unexpected  illustration  by 
the  "Th^odiceV'  calling  forth  "Candide." 

In  reacting  against  a  smug  and  self-complacent  optimism 
which  quite  recently  has  displayed  itself  in  an  unscientific 
Pragmatism,  Voltaire  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  bringing 
into  prominence  the  darker  sides  of  existence  over  which 
thinkers  like  Leibniz  and  Berkeley  and  theology  generally 
drew  a  veil  of  thread-bare  arguments  or  pious  make-believe. 
He  was  eminently  practical;  he  suited  himself  to  the  conditions 
of  the  time.  He  knew  that  it  was  useless  speaking  to  an 
African  negro  in  the  transcendent  language  of  Plato.  His 
method  of  criticism  was  undoubtedly  limited,  and,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  of  the  earlier  rationalists,  unhistorical ;  but 
it  was  eminently  useful  and  very  effective,  and  were  he 
alive,  he  would  probably  have  to  speak  to  many  Canadians 
in  nearly  the  same  language  to-day.  A  surgeon  who  has 
removed  a  cataract  from  the  eye  has  done  a  great  service 
even  though  the  organ  of  sight  is  not  immediately  able  to 
enjoy  the  prospect  from  an  elevated  summit.  Voltaire  hoped 
to  prepare  the  way  for  such  a  prospect.  He  wrote  with 
lucidity  and  simplicity  so  that  everyone  could  understand. 
Probably  no  one  before  or  since  has  occupied  a  position  of 
equal  influence  and  prestige  in  the  general  enlightenment 
movement.  Thanks  to  his  work,  and  that  of  able  co-operators 
and  to  the  general  spread  of  science,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
or  desirable  that  any  one  individual  should. 

Voltaire's  views  on  war  are  well  known.  Like  all  fol- 
lowers of  reason,  he  sees  in  war  a  barbarous  and  stupid  means 
of  settling  national  differences.  Aristophanes  would  have 
enjoyed  his  article  on  "Guerre"  in  the  Dictionnaire  Philo- 
sophique,  in  which  he  indulged  his  sarcastic  humour  without 
restraint.     "It  is  certainly  a  noble  art  which  instructs  how 
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to  devastate  country-sides,  destroy  human  dwellings,  and 
cause  the  death  of  40,000  out  of  100,000  men  in  an  average 
year.  The  curious  thing  about  this  infernal  enterprise  is 
that  each  Captain  of  murderers  has  his  banners  blessed,  and 
solemnly  invokes  God  before  setting  off  to  exterminate  his 
neighbour.  If  a  chief  has  only  the  luck  to  massacre  two  or 
three  thousand  men,  he  does  not  thank  God.  But  when 
there  are  about  ten  thousand  persons  exterminated  by  fire 
and  sword,  and  for  a  crowning  mercy  some  town  demolished 
from  roof  to  cellar,  then  they  sing  a  long  song  in  four  parts, 
composed  in  a  language  not  understood  by  the  people  who 
fought,  and  moreover  full  of  bad  grammar.1  The  same  song 
serves  for  marriages  and  births  as  well  as  murders,  which  is 
unpardonable  in  a  nation  which  has  the  highest  reputation  in 
the  world  for  new  songs. "  At  the  thanksgiving  services, 
aa  certain  number  of  orators  are  always  paid  to  celebrate 
these  days  of  massacre  ...  all  the  orators  speak  at 
great  length,  and  when  there  has  been  a  battle  in  Sweden, 
cite  what  happened  a  long  time  ago  in  Palestine/ ? 

One  would  have  given  much  to  have  had  Voltaire  alive 
again  to  hear  the  German  clergy  and  academic  panderers  to 
William  II  discoursing  on  the  nobility  of  war.  A  part, 
however,  of  his  delightful  ciriticism  would  have  missed  fire. 
He  would  have  seen  his  own  people  forced  into  a  war  and 
fighting  for  their  existence,  and  led  by  men  like  Clemenceau, 
Briand  and  Joffre,  his  own  disciples,  who  refrain  from 
Te  Deums  and  biblical  interpretations.  He  would  certainly 
have  poured  out  his  irony  on  some  of  our  own  apologists 
who  contended  that  the  war  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and  a 
moral  purifier,  because  it  gave  men  a  chance  to  display  self- 
sacrifice,  and  will  thus  help  the  world  to  move  on !  0!  felix 
culpa  of  the  Germans!  Let  us  have  some  pain  and  misery; 
it   lends  shade  and  colouring  to  the   picture  said  Bishop 

1  Trans,  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray.  This  passage  may  have  been  in  the  mind 
of  a  certain  English  writer  when  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  William  I  of  Germany,  at  the 
time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  the  verses  which  brought  on  him  the  displeasure  of 
Queen  Victoria: 

Ten  thousand  Frenchmen  gone  below, 
Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flowl 
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Berkeley.  Let  us  neglect  the  drains  of  our  city,  it  will 
afford  an  opportunity  to  the  citizens  to  display  self- 
sacrifice  during  the  ensuing  plague.  So  talk  those  .  who 
generally  let  others  do  the  sacrificing.  How  hollow  and 
nauseating!  It  reminds  us  of  Pangloss,  who  laboured 
to  show  Candide  that,  if  he  had  not  been  chased  from  his 
castle  by  marauders,  had  not  gone  to  South  America  and 
lost  his  diamonds  and  sheep,  he  would  not  have  found  his 
present  wife  and  be  now  eating  exquisite  ices  in  Constantinople ; 
to  whom  Candide  replied,  as  would  doubtless  M.  Clemenceau 
under  similar  circumstances:  cela  est  Men  dit,  mais  il  faut 
cultiver  mon  jar  din. 

Before  the  war,  many  among  us  had  supposed  that  France 
had  been  irreclaimedly  touched  by  the  seeds  of  decay  which 
are  always  being  scattered  by  the  imagination  of  superficial 
or  prejudiced  historical  writers,  who  hold  that  a  nation,  like 
an  individual,  has  an  appointed  term  of  life  after  which  it  is 
bound  to  slip  into  the  spacious  historical  tomb.  And  in 
recent  times  there  were  particular  interests  which  supported 
and  applauded  this  loose  historical  philosophy.  German 
historians  and  political  writers,  some  of  whom  exercised  an 
undue  influence  on  the  British  mind,  had  for  national  reasons, 
which  must  now  be  apparent  to  the  dullest  follower  of  Lord 
Haldane,  put  upon  it  the  seal  and  authority  of  their  learning. 
Had  not  Hegel,  the  great  guide  of  Haldane  and  the  Scottish 
school  of  which  he  is  representative,  said  in  1821  that  the 
leadership  in  civilization  was  to  descend  on  the  German 
people  ?  Such  had  been  the  thesis  of  von  Treitschke  at 
Berlin  for  thirty  years.  The  Germans  in  writing  a  philosophy 
of  history — in  any  case  a  doubtful  enterprise,  since  it  in- 
volves the  assumption  of  an  unity  of  development — placed 
themselves,  not  without  some  reason,  in  the  centre  of  the 
world.  Angered  at  the  outward  splendour  and  influence  of 
the  British  Empire  (which  they  regarded  as  rather  a  sham 
because  it  was  not  mechanically  organized)  and  the  English- 
speaking  races,  that  they  did  not  yet  feel  strong  enough  to 
attack,  they  girded  at    and    misrepresented  France,  which 
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they  hoped  to  detach  from  its  allies  and  strike  mortally  alone. 
In  this  they  were  supported  by  the  Vatican  which  by  its 
oracles  everywhere  proclaimed  that  in  dispensing  with  its 
Church,  France  was  inviting  ruin;  and  Protestants  seeing  that 
France  had  not  substituted  their  creed  for  that  of  Rome  were 
disposed  to  share  the  dismal  outlook  for  the  country.  How 
could  a  nation  dispense  with  religious  instruction  in  its 
schools,  which  frequently  takes  the  form  of  unintelligent 
answers  to  unintelligible  questions,  and  continue  to  be  morally 
healthy  and  vigorous  ?  Books  appeared  in  which  France  was 
pictured  as  a  land  where  delicate  boys  hanged  themselves  on 
fruit  trees  because  of  the  general  depression  produced  by 
secularism.  Clemenceau,  Viviani,  Poincare,  Briand,  Del- 
casse,  Anatole  France  were  indeed  extraordinary  exceptions. 
But  a  country  which  can  produce  such  exceptions  is  not  badly 
off !  The  suicides  in  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  Germany  were 
proportionately  greater  than  in  France;  the  criminal  statistics 
of  France  compared  favourably  with  those  of  its  neighbours, 
but  prejudiced  reasoning,  which  proceeded  on  the  assumption, 
that  if  a  people  were  not  superstitious  they  could  not  be  serious 
or  moral,  simply  ignored  such  facts.  The  low  birth-rate 
caused  apprehension  among  learned  sociologists  and  old- 
fashioned  moral  philosophers,  who  did  not  sufficiently  consider 
the  compensating  health  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
who  can  now  consider  the  opposite  cases  of  Russia  and 
Austria-Hungary  with  their  high  birth-rate.  Since  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church,  the  influence  of  the  Vatican  has 
tended  everywhere  towards  the  slandering  of  France.  Now 
a  studied  silence  is  preserved  over  the  fact  that  it  is  her 
enlightened  and  rationalistic  statesmen  who  have  saved  her.1 
During  the  last  thirty  years  there  have  been  many 
indications  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  and  artistic  revival  in 


1  Much  is  made  in  certain  quarters  of  the  fact  that  Marshal  Foch,  who  is  a 
devout  man,  led  the  Allied  arms  to  victory.  But  it  is  now  known  that  it  was 
M.  Clemenceau  who  saved  this  able  man  from  being  retired  and  who  insisted  on  an 
united  command:  to  whom  the  British  Premier  paid  this  handsome  tribute  at  the 
opening  of  the  Peace  Conference:  "  I  know  no  one  to  whom  victory  is  more 
attributable  than  the  man  who  sits  in  this  chair.  In  his  own  person,  more  than  any 
living  man,  he  represents  the  genius  of  the  indomitable  people  of  this  land." 
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France,  which  has  borne  splendid  fruit  in  the  recent  heavy 
trial.  M.  Sabatier,  a  religious  man,  estimated  some  ten 
years  ago,  according  to  Mr.  Joseph  McCabe,  that  there  were 
between  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  faithful  Roman  Catholics  and 
about  600,000  to  700,000  Protestants  in  a  country  which  had 
a  population  of  some  39,000,000.  Many  who  were  quite  in- 
different used  the  churches,  he  said,  on  definite  occasions,  such 
as  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  perhaps  on  the  principle  that 
it  could  at  least  do  no  harm,  and  might  ward  off  evil,  while 
the  majority  in  the  cities  were  openly  anti-clerical.  If  it  had 
been  otherwise,  the  rupture  with  the  Church  would  not  have 
been  the  easy  affair  it  was.  A  recent  report  of  a  revival  of  dog- 
matic religion  in  the  country  seems  to  have  little  tangible 
basis  of  fact,  although  it  would  not  be  surprising  that  under 
the  stress  of  the  war  many  might  seek  comfort  and  solace 
again  in  the  ancient  offices.  Have  we  not  seen  among 
ourselves  a  remarkable  recrudescence  of  belief  in  the 
grosser  phenomena  of  spiritism  ?  A  very  significent  fact 
is  that  one  of  the  greatest  living  scholars  in  the  Church  in 
France,  M.  Loisy,  has  during  the  war  definitely  cut  loose  from 
it:  a  feeble  grandson  of  Renan  has  joined  it ! 

Undoubtedly  since  the  time  of  Voltaire,  who  is  very 
typical  of  the  later  French  educated  mind,  and  who  developed 
certain  British  seeds  of  radical  thought,  which  in  England 
were  kept  in  check  through  balancings  of  prudential  utili- 
tarianism, France  has  been  increasingly  rationalistic,  and 
hence  anti-clerical.  Few  of  the  notable  men  who  have 
recently  nerved  and  sustained  her  have  the  slightest  connection 
with  the  Church.  Marshal  Foch  is  in  this  respect  rather  an 
exception  than  otherwise.  Her  statesmen,  educators,  poets, 
philosophers  (even  M.  Bergson),  men  of  science  and  business, 
for  the  most  part  take  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  cobwebs 
and  yarns  which  have  been  spun  around  the  story  of  a 
wonderful  religious  movement  with  whose  humanitarianism 
their  own  outlook  is  in  close  accord.  In  the  recent  terrible 
struggle  they  did  not  expect  problematic  aid  from  any 
Jahveh,   and  so    organized  themselves    the    better.      How 
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different  from  the  German  ex-Emperor  who  called  in- 
effectually on  the  "good  old  German  God"  to  preserve 
and  extend  the  most  precious  gift  of  Christianity  (!) 
to  civilization,  German  KuUur.  "  Peradventure  he  was 
asleep  or  on  a  journey !"  Unlike  many  of  the  German 
clergy  who  supported  the  detestable  submarine  campaign  and 
who  believed  that  humanity,  in  the  shape  of  the  other  nations, 
must  be  crucified  through  a  war  in  order  to  be  elevated,  men 
like  Poincar6,  Viviani,  Clemenceau,  fighter  though  the  last 
mentioned  can  be,  see  in  such  views  a  wretched  inheritance  from 
barbarous  and  less  enlightened  times.  Their  desire  to  promote 
the  fraternization  of  the  nations,  to  develop  and  ensure 
individual  freedom  everywhere  agrees  with  the  humanitarian- 
ism  of  Christian  ethics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  German  Emperor  and  of  the  Vatican  have 
this  aim  in  common,  to  effect  complete  control  and  produce 
absolute  submission  of  all  the  individuals  under  their  juris- 
diction. "You  are  not  to  have  a  will  of  your  own/'  said  the 
ex-Kaiser  repeatedly  to  his  subjects:  "my  will  is  to  be  your 
will."  This  reflects  in  the  political  sphere  a  claim  similar  to 
that  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy  in  the  religious.  Both  have 
been  shattered  by  the  French  resistance,  led  by  its  enlightened 
statesmen  and  military  geniuses,  and  helped  by  the  dauntless 
spirits  of  Great  Britain  and  North  America. 

Carlyle's  "French  Revolution"  has  had  something  to  do 
in  spreading  false  views  respecting  the  French  character,  which 
seems  to  us  pre-eminently  logical  and  practical.  But  if  one 
inferred  from  his  Sartor  and  French  Revolution  the  character  of 
the  English,  one  would  go  sadly  astray.  Carlyle  was  really 
not  British;  and  his  Frenchmen  are  not  typically  French. 
Carlyle  understood  only  a  few  of  the  elements  in  modern  life, 
his  mysticism  and  Calvinism,  the  latter  reflecting  the  influence 
of  a  hard  Hebraism,  making  him  narrow  on  the  intellectual 
and  artistic  side.  What  would  he  now  say  about  his  German 
swans  and  about  Prussia,  the  Mount  Zion  of  the  Universe  ? 
The  first  part  of  the  French  Revolution  was  a  quite  sober 
and  solid  business;  the  second  part  was  the  work  of  the  masses 
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who  had  been  brutalized  by  an  unjust  regime  of  spoliation 
and  repression  in  which  religious  authority  had  long  co- 
operated with  the  civil  power,  and  their  horrible  excesses 
have  been  exceeded  by  the  recent  doings  of  the  stolid  and 
placid  Slavs.  It  is  very  unsafe  to  generalize  from  such  an 
unique  event.  When  Voltaire  raised  the  cry:  Ecrasez  Vinfdme, 
he  meant  a  particular  concrete  institution  whose  conduct  had 
been  infamous  and  which  had  been  trying  to  re-establish  in 
France  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  By  his  pen  he  saved 
two  "  heretics "  from  the  gallows.  Anatole  France  is  a 
calm  and  lucid  writer,  and  yet  an  enthusiast  for  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity.  It  is  not  the  mere  words,  but  the 
ideas  representing  the  realities  behind  these  words  which  stir 
him  and  Clemenceau.  In  regard  to  la  Patrie,  the  Frenchman 
is  far  less  sentimental  than  the  German  regarding  das  Vater- 
land;  and  that  is  why  most  Englishmen  understand  him  less. 
The  French  mind  is  too  clear  to  be  mesmerized  by  the  glamour 
of  militarism  and  stateism.  It  was  left  to  British  pacifists, 
who  are  essentially  sentimental  and  lack  the  capacity  either 
to  perceive  or  think  clearly,  to  be  misled  by  the  hypocritical 
peace  offers  of  the  ex-Kaiser  and  the  talk  of  German  statesmen 
about  the  rectification  of  frontiers.  It  was  left  to  a  writer 
who  took  a  Tolstoian  view  of  the  war  to  write  a  book  "  Above 
the  Struggle/'  and  jagain  to  British  pacifists  to  declare  that 
his  serene  mind  saw  things  as  they  were  above  the  fumes  of 
passion.  But  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  knew  better  than  to 
suppose  that  elderly  humanitarians  like  M.  Loisy,  Clemenceau 
and  Anatole  France  were  blinded  by  passion  and  revenge,  and 
did  not  know  what  they  were  fighting  about.  They  knew 
perfectly  well  that  if  the  district  of  Longwy-Briey  remained 
in  the  possession  of  Germany  that  it  would  gain  enormously, 
and  France  would  sink  permanently  to  a  lower  economic  level. 
Let  us  hope  that  no  feelings  of  revenge  or  groundless  fears  for 
future  safety  will  becloud  the  deliberations  of  the  French 
Statesmen  at  the  momentous  Peace  Conference ! 

It  is  because  the  French  mind  for  the  most  part  is  neither 
sentimental  like  the  Teutonic,  nor  credulous  like  the  Slav,  that 
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France  has  frequently  led  European  civilization.  Before  the 
Reformation  in  England  and  Germany,  French  lawyers  checked 
the  presumptions  of  the  Papacy,  but  political  circumstances 
were  not  favourable  to  a  revolution  there  as  they  were  in  the 
former  countries.  But  what  could  not  be  appreciated  in 
England  was  seized  upon  and  developed  logically  in  France. 
The  seeds  of  enlightenment  thrown  out  by  the  rationalist 
Hobbes,  who  was  admired  in  Paris,  while  he  was  feared 
at  home,  and  the  democratic  views  of  Locke  were  trans- 
ported byjVoltaire,  Montesquieu  and  others  to  French  soil,  where 
they  were  worked  out  with  courage,  clearness  and  consistency. 
While  English  Deism  was  still  in  a  stage  of  puberty,  the 
French  mind  had  reached  the  stage  of  D'Alembert,  Laplace, 
and  Diderot:  David  Hume  was  appreciated  in  Paris  long 
before  he  was  noticed  in  England,  among  the  barbarians,  as 
he  called  them,  who  inhabited  the  Thames.  While  English 
liberalism  was  delayed  by  prudent  suggestions,  France  burst 
out  with  the  whole  programme  of  modern  democracy.1  The 
republicanism  of  France  is  now  more  obviously  than  ever  a 
sign  post  to  the  future,  „  as  is  also  its  significant  action 
between  the  years  1901-1905  in  eliminating  the  inter-meddling 
of  the  Church  in  civil  and  educational  affairs:  a  result  which 
has  surely  been  rendered  permanent  by  the  great  triumph  of 
1918:  for  which  it  was  attacked,  as  were  the  Allies  generally, 
by  the  clerical  press  of  Italy,  for  nearly  three  years  of  the  war, 
which  said  that  Germany  was  the  scourge  of  heaven  to  punish 
France  for  its  impiety,  and  its  Canadian  echo,  M.  Bourassa 
in  his  "Pope,  the  Arbiter  of  Peace" !  declared,  "que  Dieu 
chdtiait  justement  la  France  immorale  et  athee."2 


1  One  reason  why  the  practical  consequences  of  English  rationalism  were  drawn 
in  France  and  not  in  England  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  older  order  con- 
fronted the  new  with  unyielding  antagonism,  and  that  it  was  more  hollow  and  rotten 
than  in  England,  where  society  had  better  absorbed  the  new  forces  into  itself. 

2  The  official  organ  of  the  Vatican  has  recently  voiced  its  approval  of  the  League 
of  Nations  according  to  the  Paris  plan;  but  it  is  still  careful  to  show  its  "neutrality." 
It  expresses  the  hope  that  the  peace  will  not  humiliate  the  German  people  (as  if 
there  could  be  a  peace  that  would  not);  also  the  Vatican's  uneasiness  at  the  Holy 
Land  falling  into  the  hands  of  non-Catholics,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  have  it 
rescued  from  Turkish  control ! 
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For  the  last  two  hundred  years  France  has  stood  and  now 
stands  for  the  future,  instead  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  its 
clerical  opponents.  To  the  surprise  of  its  enemies  and 
a  priori  writers  of  history,  it  refuses  to  retire  into  a  decayed 
gentility  like  some  countries,  supported  by  German  and 
Roman  oxygen.  Even  if  there  had  been  no  question  of 
treaties  involved,  even  if  it  had  not  been  a  question  of  self- 
interest  and  defense,  it  would  have  been  desirable  for  Great 
Britain  to  have  supported  France  in  the  recent  struggle, 
because  France  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  greatest  struggle, 
the  struggle  for  the  advance  of  mind  over  brute  force  and 
ignorance.  The  heroic  endurance,  conspicuous  bravery, 
elevated  and  elevating  patriotism  of  its  people  and  leaders 
have  shown  the  world  better  than  the  rhetoric  of  its  admirers 
could  do,  how  men  can  find  strength  and  inspiration  in  the 
enlightened  ideals  which  they  have  themselves  created.  The 
intellectuals  of  France  have  won  out  brilliantly. 

What  an  encouragement  and  stimulus  ought  not  this  to 
afford  to  countries  in  which  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  very 
slow  owing  to  the  reactionary  influences  with  which  education 
is  hedged  about  as  e.g.  in  Canada,  where  the  general  state  of 
intellectual  enlightenment  is  about  one  hundred  years  behind 
that  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  ?  The  position  of 
France  refutes  the  calumniators  of  freedom  of  thought  who 
try  to  frighten  the  uneducated  everywhere  by  pictures  of 
what  happens  in  countries  where  the  masses  are  better 
educated,  and  who  raise  the  cry  of  penal  laws  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  put  through  a  measure  of  compulsory 
education.  A  country  in  which  the  people  are  not  generally 
educated  must  take  a  back  place  at  the  present  day  in  the 
rivalry  of  the  nations:  it  cannot  for  long  compete  in  agricul- 
ture, industries  and  commerce  with  countries  like  the  United 
States,  which  shows  a  most  impressive  faith  in  the  power  of 
education,  an  outflow  of  French  thought  as  reflected  in  the 
views  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Republic,  in  which 
educators  and  teachers  are  every  year  taking  a  more  im- 
portant place.     It  is  tremendously  to  the  credit  of  such  a 
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country  that  a  scholar  like  Woodrow  Wilson  could  have 
attained  the  highest  political  position,  and  that  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  its  Presidents  should  have  been  men 
of  such  high  attainments  and  character — Cleveland,  Roosevelt, 
Taft.  And  this  in  a  country  which  is  held  up  as  a  warning 
to  uninformed  Canadians,  because  it  has  secularized  education 
and  has  " godless"  schools.  The  latter  cry  is  used  as  a  cloak 
to  hide  the  real  desire  of  those  who  use  it.  Has  the  United 
States  done  so  badly  with  its  schools  ? 

The  French  in  their  admiration  of  truth  and  beauty 
come  nearer  to  the  Greeks  than  any  other  modern  nation: 
if  any  city,  viewed  externally,  deserves  the  name  of  the 
modern  Athens,  it  is  assuredly  Paris.  The  educated  Athenian 
was  a  wonderful  combination  of  the  thinker  and  artist; 
and  in  his  disinterested  desire  for  knowledge — science — has 
presented  the  model  attitude  for  all  later  time.  And  the 
modern  mind  seems  to  us  to  have  more  contact  with  the 
Greek  than  with  the  medieval  Christian  mind,  limited  and 
confined  as  it  was  by  an  attitude  towards  Nature  which 
tended  to  dissolve  thought  into  a  prayer.  Matthew  Arnold 
held  the  French  to  be  worthy  of  stirring  the  emulation  of 
other  peoples  on  account  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they 
held  ideas,  had  overcome  the  distances  between  classes,  and 
achieved  culture  in  the  universal  and  humane  sense  of  the 
word. 

It  was  the  directness  and  lucidity  of  the  French  mind, 
the  fine  artistic  sense  and  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful 
so  widely  diffused  throughout  the  country,  that  appealed 
to  the  great  Qerman,  who  loved  France  more  than  his 
native  land,  and  who  made  it  his  boast  that,  although  he  was 
condemned  to  write  in  German,  he  nevertheless  thought 
in  French.  Per  eat  vita,  fiat  Veritas  was  the  motto  of  the  work, 
a  book  for  "free  spirits"  as  he  called  it,  which  he  significantly 
published  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Voltaire's  death, 
and  which  reflects  the  all  too  brief  period  of  reason  and 
science,  the  happiest  of  Nietzsche's  career.  And  the  influence 
of  the  French  "  illumination  "  persisted  even  to  the  last  period 
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of  his  thought;  it  is  reflected  in  the  belief,  eminently  sanguine 
and  encouraging,  that  it  is  possible  for  science  and  education 
to  create  a  new  civilization  and  new  men.  "In  the  course  of 
biological  development/'  said  Guyau  who  stimulated  Nietz- 
sche, "  there  must  be  the  possibility  of  producing  species  and 
types  far  higher  than  men.  And  who  can  say  that  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  produce  beings,  or  whether  such  may  not 
already  be  in  existence  who  would  correspond  with  the  gods 
of  antiquity  ?" 

The  French  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century  illumina- 
tion period  were,  and  their  successors  are  probably  yet  too 
hopeful  of  the  immediate  practical  effects  of  the  cultivation  of 
intellect  and  the  promotion  of  science.  Education  cannot  make 
out  of  beings  with  a  long  historical  past  and  an  animal  and  semi- 
human  ancestry  almost  anything  it  pleases,  at  all  events  not 
immediately:  it  strikes  insuperable  barriers  in  inherited 
tendencies  and  warped  and  perverted  dispositions.  It  takes 
many  years  and  persistent  labour  to  change  the  Ethiopian's 
skin  and  the  leopard's  spots.  But  medicine  and  psychology 
show  that  much  can  be  done  that  was  undreamt  of  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  this  not  by  soul  and  spirit  worship 
and  invocation,  but  by  learning  something  of  the  natural 
causation  of  events.  Incantations,  said  Voltaire,  will  destroy  a 
flock  of  sheep  if  administered  with  a  certain  quantity  of  arsenic : 
I  look  for  the  person  with  the  arsenic  and  do  not  concern 
myself  with  the  incantations.  The  advances  in  psychology 
of  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  due  to  the  introduction  of 
exact  method,  and  a  naturalistic  treatment  of  the  phenomena, 
to  the  exclusion  of  hypothetical  faculties  and  occult  quali- 
ties, which,  if  present,  would  disturb  all  the  effects  of  the 
training  of  character.  Education,  of  course,  must  not  be 
taken  in  the  narrow  sense  of  a  training  of  mind  merely,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  mind  must  be 
taken  not  in  the  sense  of  cognition  alone,  but  as  necessarily 
including  behaviour  as  well.  Without  knowledge,  man's 
impulses  and  instinctive  activities  cannot  be  directed  pro- 
perly,   he    is   no  better    than   an   animal.     The    thesis  of 
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Socrates,  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  rationalists, 
that  knowledge  and  virtue  coincide,  is  eminently  defensible, 
for,  according  to  Socrates,  reason  is  neither  exclusively 
theoretical  nor  practical,  but  consists  in  the  harmonious 
union  of  thought  and  practice,  of  which  he  himself  offered 
one  of  the  greatest  examples  in  history.  His  death  illustrated 
the  practicability  of  the  standpoint.  At  the  end,  Socrates  used 
reason  to  show  his  disciples,  who  were  urging  him  to  flee, 
what  a  poor  and  silly  figure  he  would  cut,  even  if  he  escaped ! 
Thus  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  in  history  showed  that 
"Fate  itself  is  subdued  by  the  mind  which  leaves  nothing  to 
be  purged  by  the  purifying  fire  of  time."  This  is  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  free  man. 

There  is  much  vague  talk  at  the  moment  about  the 
necessity  of  the  new  outlook  and  reorganization  of  affairs 
being  based  on  a  spiritual  foundation.  The  term  spiritual  is 
very  foggy :  it  has  been  both  the  convenient  mental  opiate  and 
universal  solvent  of  a  type  of  confused  philosophy  for 
hundreds  of  years.  Verschwom?nener  Idealismus  is  justly  a 
phrase  of  reproach;  and  unfortunately  most  " Idealismus"  is 
"verschwommen."  Of  course  no  organization  of  society  can 
be  lasting  or  elevating  that  does  not  imply  the  existence  of 
proper  ideals.  The  great  practical  ideal  of  rationalists  is 
Humanitarianism :  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  and  the  height- 
ening of  the  activities  of  human  beings;  for  the  achievement  of 
which  both  science  and  good-will  are  indispensable.  An  ethical 
outlook  that  is  not  based  on  science  may  be  no  better  than  that 
of  a  savage.  But  how  is  it  that  the  Germans  went  so  astray  with 
all  their  science  ?  it  has  been  asked,  even  with  an  amusing 
inconsistency  by  some  who  before  the  war  said,  that  Germany 
was  the  home  of  spiritual  realities.  Science,  it  is  said,  did 
not  prevent  them  from  displaying  a  barbarism:  it  helped  to 
make  their  barbarous  conduct  worse.  Nor  did  their  senti- 
mentality save  them,  let  it  be  added  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who,  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  physiology  and  psychology, 
suggest  that  the  organ  of  guidance  is  in  the  heart,  instead  of 
the  head.     Knowledge  in  Germany  was  abused,  it  lacked  a 
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sense  of  responsibility  to  the  interests  of  mankind,  it  was 
employed  in  the  interests  of  a  limited  ideal.  Still  if  the 
Germans  were  ever  near  winning  the  war,  it  was  largely  on 
account  of  and  through  the  organization  of  their  scientific 
knowledge;  and  we  had  to  adopt  and  learn  something  from 
them  before  we  won.  And  science  has  made  war  so  costly 
that  even  the  victor  hardly  finds  it  pay:  an  aspect  which 
the  somnolent  ethicist  has  overlooked.  The  limited  ideal 
of  the  German  nation  and  romantic  deification  of  the  German 
state,  wThich  Nietzsche  saw  over  forty  years  ago  would 
lead  to  dire  consequences  to  the  German  mind  and  to 
Europe,  was  so  fostered  and  cultivated  as  to  become  a 
collective  obsession  from  which  only  a  few  of  the  strongest 
minds  could  keep  themselves  free.  The  false  teachings 
of  nationalistic  historians,  economists  and  militarists  were 
substituted  for  the  wide  and  elevating  outlook  of  Kant,  Goethe 
and  Helmholtz.  Yet  even  here  it  is  worth  while  and  important 
to  remark  that  while  no  prominent  minister  of  religion  raised 
a  voice  against  the  atrocious  and  abominable  conduct  of 
their  government  on  the  seas  and  towards  the  prisoners,  it 
was  from  socialists  and  scientists,  with  clearer  vision,  that 
the  only  protest  came  against  such  practices  and  the  mad 
laudation  of  the  war.  I  mention  Liebknecht,  Nicolai,  Einstein, 
Foerster;  and  the  German  teachers  of  the  technical  school  at 
Aleppo  who  expressed  their  disgust  and  horror  at  the  Armenian 
massacres.  In  regard  to  such  things  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dryander,  and  the  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Prussian  Lutheran  Church,  remained  silent,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  a  heaven-based  German- 
ism, and  a  confusedly  conceived  divine  mission.  It  was  a 
sentimental  old  idealistic  philosopher  who  followed  a  current 
of  mystic  ecstacy  and  termed  the  ex-Kaiser  "the  delight 
of  the  human  race." 

We  have  heard  that  rationalistic  books  and  pamphlets 
were  burnt  on  one  or  two  occasions  at  the  mess  fire  on  the 
western  front.  This  action  was  a  compliment  to  the  authors, 
who  had  aroused  the  attitude  of  fear  and  anger  in  the  kind 
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of  mind  that  desires  to  stifle  discussion  and  reasoning,  because 
once  you  begin  such  a  line,  you  don't  know  where  it  will 
end.  The  attitude  has  been  well  taken  off  in  a  character  of 
one  of  George  Eliot's  novels;  "when  I  was  young  there  never 
was  any  question  about  right  and  wrong :  we  knew  our  cate- 
chism and  that  was  enough;  but  now  if  you  speak  out  of 
the  prayer-book  itself,  you  are  liable  to  be  contradicted." 
How  feeble  is  such  an  attitude  compared  with  that  of 
Socrates,  who  said  that  he  always  followed  that  proposition 
which  as  the  result  of  investigation  and  discussion  showed 
itself  to  be  the  best  founded.  And  the  less  courageous  Kant 
showed  the  best  influences  of  British  and  French  Rationalism 
when  he  declared:  " Our  age  is  the  age  of  criticism  to  which 
everything  must  be  subjected.  Religion  through  its  sacred- 
ness,  the  law  through  its  majesty  both  try  to  except  them- 
selves. But  then  they  justly  arouse  suspicion  against  them- 
selves and  cannot  claim  the  respect  which  reason  pays  to 
that  which  can  maintain  itself  against  free  and  unpreju- 
diced examination/ ' 

The  motto  of  Rationalism  which  represents  an  attitude 
and  method,  rather  than  a  programme  of  dogmas,  is  sapere 
aude:  dare  to  think  for  yourselves;  be  intelligent  personalities, 
not  the  echoes  of  others.  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be 
persuaded  contrary  to  your  reason,  or  float  idly  in  a  stream  of 
traditions,  however  popular  they  may  be  temporarily.  The 
opponents  of  reason  wish  to  place  reserves  and  limits  on 
thought;  to  make  people  surrender  their  personalities  to  mere 
authority;  to  persuade  them  that  the  old  as  such  is  better 
than  the  new  and  get  them  to  acquiesce  in  things  as  they  are ; 
to  dissuade  them  from  a  spirited  exertion  of  their  own  powers. 
The  older  rationalism  was  undoubtedly  too  dogmatic  and 
too  negative,  inclined  to  be  anti-historical:  these  defects  were 
due  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  arose  and  had  to  sustain 
itself.  Rationalists  were  everywhere  either  persecuted  or 
subject  to  onerous  inconveniences,  and  in  consequence  used 
philosophy  too  much  as  a  weapon  of  warfare.  They  have 
now  gained  a  freedom  in  a  country  like  France  which  allows 
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them  to  attend  more  to  positive  tasks  in  a  less  polemical 
spirit.  This  enlightened  attitude  of  France  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  great  influence  in  other  civilized  countries.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  through  the  war  Canada  will  be  more  rapidly 
brought  into  contact  with  the  more  advanced  stream  of 
European  thought,  and  so  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country 
be  quickened. 

Some  of  the  formidable  problems  confronting  mankind  at 
the  present  moment  are :  the  creation  of  a  worthy  system  of  edu- 
cation, the  extinction  of  debasing  ignorance  and  squalid  poverty 
and  disease  which  so  frequently  attend  it,  the  securing  of  con- 
cord between  the  different  interests  and  classes  in  the  state,  the 
proper  development  of  the  waste  places  of  the  earth,  the 
humane  solution  of  the  problem  of  undeveloped  nations,  the 
substitution  of  arbitration  for  war,  at  which  rationalists  have 
aimed  since  the  days  of  Robert  Owen.  Opinions  will  differ 
on  points  of  detail.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  room  for 
difference  on  one  main  point.  What  the  world  needs,  and 
especially  this  country,  more  than  ever  it  did,  is  clear-head- 
edness, in  place  of  mysticism,  knowledge  in  place  of  obscur- 
antism, reliance  on  experience,  in  place  of  reliance  on 
traditional  and  outworn  beliefs  that  are  not  understood;  the 
adoption  of  new  views  based  on  science  in  place  of  attempts 
to  transform  ancient  myths  and  re-edit  stories  that  once 
beguiled  the  Syrian  dwellers  of  the  desert,  or  the  small  traders 
of  Palestine;  more  criticism  instead  of  the  stupefying  and 
deadening  of  criticism.  In  the  improvement  of  human  life 
science  and  art  should  be  co-workers,  and  ethics  should  be 
based,  not  on  the  unintelligibilities  and  shifting  sands  of 
supernaturalism,  but  on  qualities  inherent  in  human  nature, 
which  is  capable,  if  only  very  slowly,  of  indefinite  advancement. 

J.  W.  H. 


PEACE 

Silence !    And  the  guns  asleep. 
No  more  the  deadly  missiles  leap 
With  swift  destruction.     And  no  more 
The  agonizing  tide  of  war 
Triumphant  flows;  engulfing  in  its  stream 
Life  and  life's  labours. 

White  in  the  sunshine  gleam 
The  crosses,  which  their  holy  vigil  keep 
So  calmly  now  amid  the  silence  deep. 
Know  ye,  0  valiant  dead,  the  hour  is  nigh 
For  which  ye  pledged  yourselves  to  fight — or  die — 
And  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
And  gave  your  youth  and  youth's  fond  hopes  away  ? 
Souls  of  the  brave !     From  whose  death-pangs  shall  rise 
A  world  reborn  to  higher  liberties,  , 

More  noble  vision  and  a  faith  more  true, 
The  mighty  silence  tribute  pays  to  you — 
The  strange,  vast  silence  which  you  died  to  gain. 
Souls  of  the  dead,  will  ye  come  back  again 
In  this  our  triumph  ?  mingle  with  the  throng 
Of  battle  comrades  ?  march  with  us  along 
The  shell-scarred  byway  and  the  shattered  street  ? 
We  shall  not  hear  the  passing  of  your  feet; 
No  echoes  of  you  'mid  the  ruins  cry, 
But  in  silence  we  shall  hail  you  nigh. 

Stella  M.  Bainbridge 
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TRACKLESS  REGIONS. 

By  G.  0.  Warren,  Blackwell,  Oxford. 

There  are  times  when  the  readers  of  modern  verse  have  an  almost 
unrestrainable  desire  to  put  certain  American  poets  on  the  Island  of 
Setebos,  there  to  become  Calibans  for  a  season,  that  they  may  regain  the 
animal  feel  of  things,  learn  hot  and  cold,  even  the  delight  of  kicking  "  both 
feet  in  the  cool  slush/ '  Their  poetry  is  not  song  rising  from  the 
fires  of  earth,  it  is  entirely  thought  made,  even  when  exquisite.  In  this 
collection  it  would  seem  more  than  coincidence  to  find  at  least  three 
poems  woven  around  the  metaphors  of  pattern  and  tapestry.  Mrs. 
Warren's  whole  volume  is  "  dipping  in  traceries  of  song  "  to  weave  "  a 
love-in-death  design.' '  At  the  end  we  are  left  with  a  feeling  of  motionless 
sensitiveness,  watching  shadow  outlines  through  a  delicate  gloom  that 
is  sometimes  lit  by  a  mystic  light. 

For  this  her  pure  restraint  and  sense  of  form  is  excellent.  Her  lines  may 
at  times  be  jejune  but  they  are  never  harsh  and  are  often  filled  with 
finely  pointed  imagery.  She  even  recalls  Keats  faintly,  especially  in 
"  The  Tillers  of  the  Night,"  which  has  a  rich  still  rapture,  not  common  to 
what  she  calls  "  her  gray  soul."  Rhyme  she  uses  rather  sparsely  and 
skilfully  to  perfect  the  smoothness  of  her  verse  rather  than  to  make  it  move 
or  ring.  The  title  of  her  book,  "  Trackless  Regions,"  causes  a  little 
surprise  for  Mrs.  Warren's  themes  are  not  totally  new,  and  her  religious 
poems,  the  simplest  and  most  direct  of  all,  reflect  a  yearning  devotion  that , 
without  dogma,  finds  expression  through  the  traditional  symbols  of  sacra- 
mental mysticism. 

E.  B.  T. 

WAR  POEMS  AND  OTHER  VERSES. 

By  R.  E.  Verne-de,  Gundy,  Toronto.  $1.25. 
Even  without  Edmund  Gosse's  appreciation  we  should  know  from  the 
few  verses  at  the  end  of  the  volume  what  manner  of  man  E.  M.  Vern&ie 
was  before  he  went  to  the  war.  A  country  gentleman,  with  a  trained  love 
of  writing  and  gardens,  whose  chivalry  was  lit  with  humour,  the  war 
brought  his  passionate  reverence  for  England  into  verse  as  into  service. 
Though  a  soldier,  he  sang  first  of  the  Fleet  and  then  of  the  Army  whose 
daily  life  he  shared.  His  loyalties  were  unhesitating  and  direct  and  he 
had  no  tremours  regarding  the  wickedness  of  Germany,  or  the  duty  of 
England  to  fight : 
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Hark,  the  roar  grows,  the  thunders  re-awaken — 

We  ask  one  thing,  Lord,  only  one  thing  now: 
Hearts  as  high  as  theirs,  who  went  to  death  unshaken, 

Courage  like  theirs  to  make  and  keep  their  vow. 
To  stay  not  till  these  hosts  whom  mercies  harden, 

Who  know  no  glory  save  of  sword  and  fire, 
Find  in  our  fire,  the  splendour  of  Thy  pardon, 

Meet  from  our  steel  the  mercy  they  desire. 

Men  and  non-commissioned  officers,  with  whom  he  fought,  called  from 
him  unstinted  tribute,  and  his  army  songs  embody  their  spirit  in  frank, 
stirring  lines.  R.  E.  Vern&de  fell  while  leading  his  platoon  in  an  attack, 
one  of  a  not  small  group  of  men  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  free  gratitude 
to  England  for  what  she  had  given  them  of  joy  in  life  and  written  words: 

All  that  a  man  might  ask,  thou  hast  given  me,  England, 

Yet  grant  thou  one  thing  more: 
That  now  when  envious  foes  would  spoil  thy  splendour, 

Unversed  in  arms,  a  dreamer  such  as  I 
May  in  thy  ranks  be  deemed  not  all  unworthy, 

England,  for  thee  to  die. 

E.  B.  T. 

BRITISH-AMERICAN  DISCORDS  AND  CONCORDS. 

A  Record  of  Three  Centuries.     Compiled  by  the  History  Circle.     G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London,  1918.     Price  75  cents. 

To  summarize  in  a  little  book  of  seventy  pages  the  relations  between 
Britain  and  America  during  three  centuries  and  to  discuss  the  numerous 
disagreements  which  arose  between  these  two  countries  and  the  methods 
by  which  harmony  was  restored  between  them — to  do  this  without  pre- 
senting a  mere  dry  catalogue  of  facts  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  an 
impossible  task. 

This,  however,  is  what  the  History  Circle  has  accomplished,  for  "  Dis- 
cords and  Concords  "  is  an  excellent  little  book,  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  to  those  well  versed  in  history.  The  list  of  references 
from  leading  historians  is  complete  and  well  arranged,  and  the  volume  also 
contains  a  bibliography  for  more  extensive  reading  on  the  subject. 

We  are  told  in  the  preface  to  the  work  that  the  History  Circle  is  com- 
posed of  men  of  various  professions  and  that  a  committee  of  its  members 
is  responsible  for  this  monograph.  Indeed,  if  we  had  not  been  given  this 
information,  we  should  have  been  puzzled  to  know  how  a  single  work  could 
combine  the  accuracy  of  the  historian  and  the  literary  style  of  the  scholar 
with  the  precision  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  business  man. 

The  book  is  almost  laconic  in  its  conciseness  and  has  evidently  been 
pruned  by  an  unsparing  hand,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  much  information 
and  interest  are  to  be  gleaned  from  its  pages.     The  causes  of  the  American 
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Revolution  and  of  the^War  of  1812  and  the  account  of  Anglo-American 
relations  during  the  Civil  War  are  outlined  with  clearness,  while  the 
various  minor  disagreements,  such  as  the  Maine  Boundary  dispute  and 
the  Trent  Affair,  are  well  handled.  Prominence  is  also  given  to  the  many 
occasions  when  Great  Britain  and  America  worked  in  harmony  for  a  com- 
mon cause,  that  of  democracy.  The  account  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  support  given  by  Great  Britain  to  this  doctrine 
in  order  to  block  the  plans  of  the  ultra-autocratic  Holy  Alliance  is  especially 
interesting. 

The  spirit  of  equity  pervades  the  book.  The  authors  show  us  that, 
although  war  was  sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  settle  the  differences 
between  Great  Britain  and  America,  far  oftener  war  was  averted  by  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  the  desire  of  these  two  great  nations  to  understand 
each  other.  The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  explain  how  the  growth  of  American 
democracy  hastened  that  of  English  democracy,  to  prove  that  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  are  bound  together  by  many  ties,  and  to  show  how  great 
is  the  need  of  unity  among*  English-speaking  peoples. 

L.  M.  K. 

THE  RULE  OF  MIGHT. 

A  Romance  of  Napoleon  at  Sch&nbrunn,  by  J.  A.  Cramb  («/.  A .  Rever- 
mort).  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London,  1918.  Price, 
$1.60  net. 

Daudet  tells  us  that  Flaubert  remarked  to  him  after  the  publication  of 
"  Jack,"  "Un  pen  trop  de  papier,  mon  fils!"  a  reproach  which  might  be 
addressed  to  the  author  of  the  book  in  question,  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  verbosity. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Vienna  in  1809  when  the  French  armies 
are  within  its  walls,  and  the  central  incident  of  the  book  is  the  attempt  of 
Friedrich  Staps  to  assassinate  Napoleon.  The  author's  reading,  particu- 
larly in  German  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  been  extremely 
wide.  One  feels  inclined  at  times  to  wish  that  it  had  been  less  so,  for  we 
are  not  spared  a  single  item  of  information.  Some  paragraphs  are  remin- 
iscent of  long-forgotten  history  manuals.  The  following  quotation  is  a 
typical  one: — 

At  the  university  and  at  Gratz  he  had  worked  at  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  Aquinas  and  Abelard  and  Dionysius  were  not  less  familiar  than  Plato  and 
Empedocles.  To  these  he  now  added  the  religions  of  other  races  and  earlier  times — 
the  lost  faiths  of  Mithras  and  Osiris,  the  Vedas  and  the  Avesta,  recently  made  access- 
ible by  the  researches  of  Anquetil-Duperron  and  Schlegel.  He  re-traversed  in  imagi- 
nation the  leisured  spaces  of  Egypt  and  the  remoter  East,  visualizing  as  in  a  spectral 
pageantry  the  kingdoms  and  half-fabulous  empires  that  shift  and  move  from  the 
Oxus  to  the  Tigris,  from  the  Tigris  Eastward  to  the  Ganges  and  Westward  to  the 
Ionian  Sea.  (p.  179.) 
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The  following  description  of  the  boyhood  of  Friedrich  Staps  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  somewhat  complicated  style  of  the  author  (his  sentences 
are  almost  German  in  their  convolutions),  as  well  as  his  desire  not  to  omit 
any  of  the  lore  he  has  acquired. 

The  romantic  and  wild  scenery  of  his  early  home,  steeped  in  the  legends  of  the 
Middle  Age,  minnesinger  and  crusader,  and  during  his  holidays  long  visits  to  his 
mother's  kindred  at  Detmold  near  the  Teutoberg  and  the  field  of  the  Hermanns- 
schlacht,  scene  of  the  heroism  of  Arminius  and  the  destruction  of  Varus  and  his  legions, 
stimulated  the  emotions  of  anger,  resolution  and  despondency  which  alternately  con- 
vulsed the  boy's  mind.    (p.  112.) 

The  author  indulges  again  and  again  in  the  enumeration  of  long  lists  of 
names  which  mean  absolutely  nothing  to  the  average  reader.  In  the 
following  passage  Amalie  von  Esterthal  is  indulging  in  reminiscence  while 
she  waits  for  Napoleon  to  appear: — 

.  .  .  she  saw  him  as  in  the  enthusiasm  of  her  girlhood  she  had  seen  him  enter 
Milan,  his  Hamlet-like  countenance  very  pale,  mounted  on  a  black  charger.  She 
contrasted  him  with  Austrian  generals  or  with  Austrian  statesmen,  whose  character 
and  private  idiosyncrasies  were  known  to  her  from  gossip  or  observation — Cobenzl, 
Kaunitz,  Stadion,  Metternich,  Wittgenstein,  Ziethen,  Hiller,  Bellegarde,  even 
Liechtenstein  and  the  Archduke,     (p.  52.) 

The  progress  of  the  story  is  impeded  by  the  fact  that  every  time  a  new 
character  of  importance  is  introduced,  the  authoi  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  us  a  biographical  sketch  of  some  length.  Besides  Napoleon,  his 
marshals  and  generals,  many  figures  of  Viennese  society  appear  in  the 
book,  the  two  most  prominent  of  which  are  Amalie  von  Esterthal  and  her 
lover,  the  poet  Rentzdorf.  The  emotions  of  this  pair  are  described  in 
language  which,  we  confess,  does  not  convey  a  very  clear  impression  to 
our  unsophisticated  mind. 

Something  elemental  yet  eternal,  absorbing  the  heart,  making  the  senses  a 
transport  utterly,  yet  in  this  entrancement  binding  the  soul,  the  senses'  ancient 
critic;  an  instinct,  yet  so  transfigured  by  the  soul  in  its  long  voyagings  that  it  was 
now  the  forlorn  hope  of  a  God,  and  of  the  same  God  the  supreme  emotion;  adding  their 
glory  to  life's  sanctitudes,  unavailable  oblivious  ecstasy  was  absolutely  redeeming 
art  from  the  desecration  of  praise,  for  in  this  oblivious  ecstasy  was  at  once  art's 
inspiration  and  its  hallowing  force.  Such  was  the  passion  of  Rentzdorf  and  Amalie. 
(p.  390.) 

If  the  aim  of  a  historical  novel  is  to  create  the  atmosphere  of  a  past 
epoch,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Cramb  has  succeeded.  When  reading 
Hardy's  Trumpet-Major,  one  breathes  the  very  air  of  England  in  Napo- 
leonic days,  and  in  Erckmann-Chatrian's  Madame  TheY&se  one  is  carried 
away  by  the  revolutionary  fervour  of  1793,  yet  in  neither  of  these  books  is 
one  submerged  by  an  ocean  of  encyclopaedic  facts  and  incoherent,  inter- 
minable sentences. 
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The  most  astonishing  feature  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  portrait  traced 
of  Napoleon,  who  is  represented  as  mentally  and  physically  diseased,  an 
epileptic  who  spends  his  time  in  endless  railings  against  fate  and  recrimina- 
tions against  his  staff.  If  Napoleon  had  indulged  in  as  much  futile  conver- 
sation as  he  is  credited  with  in  this  book  he  would  certainly  have  accom- 
plished very  little.  As  for  his  physique,  this  is  the  author's  description  of 
him: — 

Assuredly,  he  told  himself,  looking  at  the  reflection  in  the  glass,  there  was  little 
in  that  stumpy  figure,  those  legs  that  waddled  under  the  shaking  fat,  that  huge  head 
set  low  on  the  powerful  shoulders,  and  that  dwarf-like  enormity  of  chest — there 
was  little  in  all  this  to  attract  the  candid  eyes  of  a  young  girl.     (p.  268.) 

We  have  read  many  descriptions  of  Napoleon,  but  none,  in  truth,  like  this 
one.  L.  M.  K. 

FRANCE,  ENGLAND,  AND  EUROPEAN  DEMOCRACY,  1215-1915. 

By  Charles  Cestre,  translated  from  the  French  by  Leslie  M.  Turner. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London,  1918.  pp.  350.  Price, 
$2.50  net. 

This  is  the  translation  of  a  work  which  appeared  in  1916  under  the  title 
of  "L'Angleterre  et  la  Guerre,"  and  which  has  been  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy  of  Political  and  Moral  Sciences.  The  author,  who  has  both 
lived  and  studied  in  England  and  the  United  States,  being  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Harvard  and  now  Professor  of  English  at  the  University 
of  Bordeaux,  is  already  well  known  by  his  work  "  La  Revolution  Francaise 
et  les  Poetes  Anglais."  The  translated  form  of  his  present  work,  of  which 
we  shall  say  nothing  more  than  it  seems  generally  to  be  exact  and  capable 
and  to  improve  after  the  first  chapter,  appears  to  have  been  a  long  time  on 
the  way,  since  it  was  not  given  to  the  public  until  the  year  following  the 
translator's  note,  which  bears  the  date  January,  1917.  Since  the  volume  was 
written,  many  things  have  occurred  to  render  some  of  its  details  and  its 
generous  attitude  towards  Russia  (chap.  I.)  obsolete.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  author's  view  that  the  indissoluble  union  of  spiritual  forces  in  France 
and  England  "  exemplifies  values  that  are  equally  illustrative  of  America's 
true  traditions,  and  as  I  hope,  prophetic  of  her  future  policy  "  (preface) 
has  received  the  most  brilliant  confirmation. 

Obviously  M.  Cestre  is  writing  for  a  French  public,  whom  he  considers 
to  be  insufficiently  acquainted  with  Great  Britain's  contribution  to  democ- 
racy and  liberal  civilization.  His  book  is  a  development  of  modern 
democracy  in  a  compendious  form,  which  shows  it  up  more  strongly  against 
a  background  of  forces  that  are  opposed  to  and  would  overwhelm  it. 
Much  in  it  will  hardly  be  new  to  English  readers,  but  what  is  familiar  is 
bandied  with  masterly  conciseness,  lucidity  and  penetration  (the  best 
French  qualities)  so  as  to  arrest  attention  and  provide   fresh   stimulus. 
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The  most  interesting  chapters  to  us  are  numbers  vii,  ix  and  x,  on  Indi- 
vidualism and  State-ism,  the  Modern  English  Spirit,  England's  Spirit  in 
Literature,  in  which  last  the  author  is  on  his  own  ground.  These  contain 
very  able,  striking  and  balanced,  though  brief  analyses  of  the  attitudes  of 
Carlyle,  J.  S.  Mill  and  Matthew  Arnold  and  George  Meredith  towards 
French  and  German  thought  and  contemporary  strivings  in  the  democratic 
line.  M.  Cestre  recognizes  that  Carlyle  had  no  confidence  in  democracy 
(p.  164),  and  that  his  admiration  for  a  strong  and  efficient  authority  pre- 
vented him  from  discerning  the  qualities  of  cupidity,  duplicity  and  cyni- 
cism of  Frederick  II  and  other  kings  of  Prussia.  Carlyle  believed  that 
between  the  wisdom  of  Goethe  and  the  "  enlightened  "  despotism  of  the 
masters  of  Prussia,  including  Bismarck,  there  was  compatibility  and  the 
possibility  of  intimate  and  beneficial  alliance.  But  we  know  that  Goethe 
himself  feared  the  "  Prussian  claws,"  and  never  dreamed  that  German 
thought  was  to  become  the  dual  instrument  of  state-ism  and  militaristic 
ambition. 

M.  Cestre  thinks  that  there  is  an  essential  incompatibility  between 
English  and  German  thought,  and  comments  lucidly  on  British  radicals 
with  leanings  to  Individualism  cultivating  German  friendship  almost  to 
the  undoing  of  their  own  country  (p.  194).  The  attitude  of  England  in 
the  war  is,  he  holds  (1916),  a  splendid  tribute  to  its  respect  for  individual 
character.  Contemporary  England  has  outrun  Carlyle,  whose  moral 
fanaticism  coloured  nis  political  doctrine  (p.  276),  who  understood  only 
a  few  of  the  elements  of  the  modern  spirit,  and  with  whom  France  found 
little  favour  because  her  qualities  are  of  an  intellectual  and  artistic  order. 
England,  he  considers,  let  us  hope  correctly,  has  become  more  rationalistic, 
an  evolution  which  draws  her  nearer  to  France.  Towards  this,  the  work 
of  Matthew  Arnold  was  especially  helpful,  because  he  both  understood 
the  qualities  of  the  French  mind  and  did  much  to  clear  the  intellectual 
horizon  of  his  own  country  (chapter  x). 

A  table  setting  forth  the  contents  of  the  chapters  and  an  index  of  four 
pages  add  to  the  value  of  this  excellent  volume,  any  defects  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  which  would  be  mainly  attributable  to  their  compression  and 
brevity. 

W.  H. 
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ARTICLE  NINETEEN 

TN  the  end  Geography  governs;  and  Geography  always 
governs  in  terms  of  the  sea,  since  at  the  beginning  the 
waters  were  gathered  into  one  place.  All  history  is  merely 
a  record  of  attempts  to  reach  the  ocean,  and  empires  have 
endured  only  so  long  as  they  could  occupy  the  advanced  sea 
bases.  When  these  were  lost  the  nation  perished.  Persons 
interested  in  this  powerful  thesis  will  find  it  clearly  displayed 
in  Mr.  Mackinder's  new  book.  The  Germans  failed  because 
of  historical  stupidity.  They  advanced  upon  Paris  instead  of 
upon  Calais.  They  did  not  discern  soon  enough  that  England 
on  her  sea  base  was  the  real  enemy.  Full  confession  is  now 
made  in  the  memoirs  which  their  generals  and  admirals  are 
pouring  from  the  press. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  those  persons  in  Canada, 
who  profess  to  be  concerned  about  the  future  status  of  the 
country,  should  have  a  clearer  view  of  this  far  end.  They 
are  content  to  dig  at  the  foundations,  to  remove  ornaments 
which  they  find  offensive,  to  add  excrescences;  and  none 
will  be  more  naively  astonished  when  they  find  the  fabric 
coming  down.  The  word  "nation"  is  in  their  mouths.  They 
do  not  know  what  a  nation  is.  They  think  a  nation  can  be 
fabricated  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  failing  business  concern 
is  reorganized,  and  the  original  shareholders  frozen  out. 
They  cannot  understand  that  there  are  yet  "loyalists"  in  the 
world,  who  are  willing  to  take  arms  in  their  hands,  or  go  out 
once  more  into  the  wilderness;  or,  if  no  wilderness  remain, 
return  to  the  homes  which  their  fathers  left. 

A  nation  is  like  an  army.  An  army  must  have  a  base, 
else  it  will  perish  in  the  air.  When  Canada  went  to  war  its 
base  was  in  England,  its  source  of  supply  even  for  boots  and 
clothing,  and  for  the  very  weapons  in  the  hands  of  its  soldiers. 
In  times  of  peace  the  bases  were,  and  are,  in  the  United 
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States.  There  is  a  suspicion  at  the  moment  that  these  bases 
are  not  so  secure  as  one  would  wish.  The  truth  is,  they  are 
no  bases  at  all.  They  exist  for  us  only  at  the  convenience 
and  by  the  consent  of  the  country  in  which  they  he.  We 
are  not  protected  by  so  much  as  a  specific  paper  treaty, 
and  even  a  treaty  of  the  strongest  paper  is  a  poor  defence, 
as  Belgium  found  out  to  her  cost. 

Our  access  to  the  sea  is  governed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  which  was  signed  on  May  8th,  1871,  and  ratified 
in  London  on  June  17th  of  the  same  year.  By  Article  29  it 
was  agreed  that  for  a  term  of  years  goods  might  be  conveyed 
in  transit  through  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Port- 
land, and  any  other  ports  which  might  be  "  specially  designated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States/ '  without  the  payment 
of  duties,  but  under  "such  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions 
as  might  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed/'  This  "term  of 
years,"  according  to  Article  33,  was  to  begin  when  the 
Legislature  of  Prince  Edward  Island  inter  alia  had  given  a 
certain  "assent,"  and  was  to  continue  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  but  could  be  terminated  by  two  years'  notice  from 
either  side.  It  is  all  very  well  for  that  small,  but  powerful, 
Province  to  dominate  Confederation.  It  was  too  much  at 
any  time  that  the  Legislature  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
should  have  the  power  to  decide  whether  or  not  Canada  was 
to  have  any  access  whatever  to  the  sea.  A  search  of  the 
archives  in  Charlottetown  would  determine  if  this  Treaty 
ever  was  in  force,  but  there  is  now  at  any  rate  an  opinion  in 
both  countries  that  the  provision  has  lapsed. 

At  the  present  moment,  there  is  a  nice  illustration  of  the 
value  to  us  of  our  sea  bases  in  the  United  States.  England 
requires  wheat,  and  we  have  wheat  which  must  be  sold.  All 
ports  except  Portland  are  closed  to  us  by  a  simple  device. 
The  American  railways  are  forbidden  to  carry  Canadian 
grain  or  grain  products  without  a  permit  from  the  General 
Operating  Committee.  These  permits  are  sometimes  granted 
for  small  quantities  which  in  practice  are  limited  to  occasional 
shipments  of  flour;  but  the  delay  and  difficulty  in  securing 
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these  permits  makes  the  export  of  wheat  impracticable.  A 
single  route  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  even  in  the  summer,  is  too 
precarious.  The  explosion  in  the  elevators  at  Port  Colborne 
brought  into  prominence  the  necessity  of  an  exit  by  Buffalo. 
The  Treaty  of  Washington  may  permit  us  to  enter,  and  clear, 
without  duty.  It  does  not  compel  American  railways  to 
carry  our  goods.  Upon  this  flimsy  fabric  our  sea  commerce 
is  based. 

A  nation  without  a  sea-base  depends  for  existence  upon 
itself  alone  or  upon  the  sufferance  of  its  neighbour  through 
whose  territory  it  must  pass  for  access  to  the  world,  in  search 
of  such  supplies  as  are  necessary  for  its  existence.  It  must 
also  have  an  outlet  for  its  own  surplus  with  which  imports 
are  to  be  paid.  Forty  years  ago  Canada  had  a  dim  perception 
of  this  truth,  and  inaugurated  a  policy  of  self-sufficiency  which 
to  that  extent  deserved  the  name  of  "national."  That  policy 
has  failed.  It  was  never  thoroughly  tried,  or  rather  it  was 
nullified  by  a  contrary  policy  of  manufacturing  for  export. 
Imports  increase,  and  now  in  despair  we  have  abandoned 
the  home  market,  and  are  supplying  Greece  and  Rumania 
upon  our  own  credit.  Two  contrary  policies  at  the  same 
moment  cannot  succeed. 

Canada  also  is  governed  by  Geography  through  the 
relentless  instrument  of  climate.  The  keeper  of  a  lighthouse 
in  the  Newfoundland  Labrador  may  continue  for  a  time  to 
clothe  his  women  in  flimsy  fabrics  from  a  Toronto  department 
store.  When  the  supply  ship  fails,  he  and  his  family  .will 
revert  to  the  practices  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  lives, 
or  they  will  perish  from  cold  and  hunger.  No  city  in  Canada 
could  endure  for  a  month  if  its  coal  supply  from  the  United 
States  were  cut  off.  This  supply  is  not  automatic.  It  is 
subject  to  embargo.  A  nation's  first  duty  is  to  itself. 
Ambitious  young  nationalists  would  do  well  to  reflect  upon 
these  things,  else  they  may  find  themselves  with  a  nation — 
without  a  people. 

Two  courses  are  open.  We  may  content  ourselves  with 
such  sea-bases  as  we  have,  and  direct  our  life  accordingly. 
We  may  endeavour  by  persuasion,  or  by  force,  to  secure 
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sea-bases  from  the  United  States.  If  the  United  States  had 
not  entered  the  War,  we  might  conclude  that  they  were  sunk 
in  sloth  and  would  not  defend  even  their  own  possessions. 
At  one  stroke  they  dispelled  that  illusion.  The  truth  is, 
Canada,  apart  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  has  no  sea-base 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  unless  the  Hudson's  Bay  route  is 
taken  seriously;  but  now  that  the  money  is  spent  the  opinion 
expressed  upon  these  pages  nine  years  ago  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  correct.     That  illusion  also  is  at  an  end. 

It  is  a  principle  of  history  that  a  free  nation  must  have 
reasonable  access  to  the  sea  by  communications  which  are 
fairly  secure.  That  access  is  secured  for  Canada  by  the 
St.  Lawrence,  but  only  for  seven  months  in  the  year  and  that 
only  in  time  of  peace.  During  the  other  five  months  com- 
munication is  obtained  by  three  lines  of  railway:  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  the  Intercolonial,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  Of 
these  lines  the  Canadian  Pacific  runs  for  150  miles  through 
United  States  territory.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  skirts  the 
border  of  Maine  for  100  miles.  The  Intercolonial  is  only  a 
little  further  removed. 

All  access  to  the  sea,  even  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  under 
direct  control  of  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  projection 
of  the  State  of  Maine  to  within  30  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
This  one  outpost  dominates  the  life  of  Canada,  which  exists 
only  by  the  will  of  its  neighbour.  For  many  years  we  have 
been  striving  to  create  a  line  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
between  Quebec  and  St.  Catherine's  Bay  on  the  Saguenay; 
but  the  natural  difficulties  are  insuperable  and  national 
energies  are  required  for  more  immediate  needs. 

At  the  first  touch  of  War  the  problem  obtruded  itself. 
In  the  autumn  of  1914  Canada  was  able  to  dispatch  a  con- 
tingent of  40,000  men  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  During  that 
and  the  succeeding  winter  all  reinforcements  were  obliged  to 
proceed  by  rail;  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  useless  for  the 
purpose,  since  it  passed  through  foreign  territory.  The  port 
of  St.  John  in  New  Brunswick  was  consequently  unavailable, 
and  the  burden  of  traffic  fell  upon  Halifax  alone.  It  was  only 
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after  the  United  States  became  an  ally  that  reinforcements 
from  Canada  began  to  move  freely  by  the  shortest  and  natural 
route,  through  Maine. 

There  is  a  way  out.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  If  it  is  not  found  therein,  then  that  instrument  has 
no  force,  and  its  signatories  no  sincerity.  According  to 
Article  Nineteen,  "The  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time 
advise  the  reconsideration  by  members  of  the  League  of 
treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable,  and  the  consideration 
of  international  conditions  whose  continuance  might  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  world.' '  Whatever  the  status  of  Canada 
may  in  the  future  be,  its  existence  will  depend  upon  the  out- 
come of  this  issue.  The  issue  then  is  large  enough  to  warrant 
an  extended  examination.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  relations 
in  the  past,  at  the  present,  and  in  the  future  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Empire,  which  many  wise  men 
on  both  sides  are  now  considering. 

International  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  began  on  the  day  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  in 
Paris,  September  3rd,  1783.  The  relations  between  the  two 
countries  have  been  governed  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  October  19th,  1781;  and 
the  consequences  of  that  event  are  in  daily  operation. 

At  various  times  disputes  grew  up;  but  they  were  always 
composed  by  a  process  of  compromise,  in  which  essential 
justice  was  rendered  to  both  parties.  International  relations 
are  much  less  exact  than  the  terms  of  a  problem  in  mathematics 
or  metaphysics.  They  are  not  governed  by  rigid  law;  even 
the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  cannot  always  be  evoked 
with  confidence  since  all  the  right  is  never  on  one  side  and 
all  the  wrong  on  the  other.  In  the  growth  of  nations  problems 
arise  slowly  and  unsuspected.  No  one  is  responsible  or 
blameable  for  these  problems.  They  are  a  part  of  life  itself. 
They  may  be  solved  by  arbitration.  They  may  be  postponed. 
They  are  often  in  the  end  solved  by  war  alone. 

The  material  for  dispute  between  nations  always  exists. 
It  may  flame  up  under  sudden  friction,  and  that  friction  may 
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have  its  origin  in  the  most  remote  causes.  Problems  which 
have  lain  dormant  for  centuries  may  suddenly  assume  a  vital 
importance  for  one  side  or  the  other,  possibly  for  both.  We 
in  each  country  are  now  in  the  situation  of  two  men  who 
have  inherited  adjoining  farms,  with  old  servitudes  yet  in 
existence.  Such  an  affair  can  be  settled  only  in  a  moment 
of  passionate  enthusiasm.     This  is  such  a  moment. 

But  the  method  should  vary  with  the  mood;  not  by 
commissions,  by  diplomatic  conventions,  by  formal  exchange 
of  arguments ;  not  by  remembering  past  disputes,  but  forgetting 
them,  and  looking  to  the  future  in  a  friendly  conversation 
between  the  persons  immediately  concerned.  Only  the 
historical  sequence  of  events  should  be  kept  in  mind,  since 
all  our  relations  are  merely  a  part  of  general  history.  From 
the  beginning  we  on  both  sides  have  laboured  to  remove  any 
cause  from  which  offence  might  come;  but  in  every  case  the 
settlement  was  delayed  until  grave  danger  was  actually  at 
hand. 

The  Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842  was  only  effected  in  sight 
of  war.  By  this  treaty  the  north-east  boundary  of  the 
United  States  was  established,  but  a  state  of  war  had  already 
existed.  In  1839  hostilities  had  broken  out  in  Aroostook 
county.  Arrests  were  made  by  the  authorities  of  New 
Brunswick  and  of  Maine;  the  President  was  authorized  to 
call  out  the  Militia;  ten  million  dollars  were  voted  for  military 
defence;  and  General  Winfield  Scott  was  sent  upon  the  scene. 
He  was  able  to  arrange  a  truce  on  March  21st,  1839,  on  terms 
of  joint  occupancy;  and  arbitration  took  the  place  of  war. 

The  danger  had  been  foreseen;  but  for  fifty  years  it  was 
allowed  to  remain.  As  early  as  1794  the  Jay  Treaty  provided 
for  a  Commission  to  decide  what  the  St.  Croix  river — the 
Maine  boundary — actually  was;  and  four  years  later  the 
Commission  decided  that  it  was  the  river  falling  into  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay.  The  islands  in  that  Bay  were  next  in  dispute, 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  1814,  this  matter  also  was  referred 
to  a  Commission.  A  survey  was  undertaken  in  1817-18,  and 
a  further  Commission  appointed.     This  body  met  first  at 
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St.  Andrews,  N.B.,  and  later  in  New  York  in  1822,  with 
disagreement  on  both  occasions.  The  question  was  next 
referred  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands;  but  the  Senate 
declined  to  accept  his  decision. 

There  comes  a  time  when  an  affair  is  so  complicated  that 
it  can  only  be  solved  by  war  or  good-will.  This  boundary 
question  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  By  the  Treaty  of  1783, 
Article  11,  the  north-east  boundary  of  the  United  States  was 
held  to  extend  along  the  middle  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  "from 
its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  its  source/ '  and  "north 
from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  river  to  the  highlands;  along 
the  said  highlands  which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty 
themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north-easternmost  head  of 
the  Connecticut  river;  thence  along  the  middle  of  that  river 
to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude/ ' 

A  fresh  difficulty  was  introduced  into  the  negotiations 
by  the  pedantic  precision  of  a  draughtsman.  In  1621  James  I 
granted  "Nova  Scotia"  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  the  western 
boundary  of  which  extended  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix 
river  "towards  the  north"  to  the  nearest  waters  draining  into 
the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  light  of  more  modern  knowledge 
this  line  runs  WNW;  but  in  1763  the  clerk  who  drew  the 
commission  to  Sir  Montagu  Wilmot,  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  described  the  line  as  running  "due  north"  from  the 
source  of  the  St.  Croix. 

Out  of  this  arose  two  distinct  opinions.  The  English 
held  that  the  "due  north  line"  was  forty  miles  long,  and  ran 
to  Mars  Hill,  Aroostook  County.  The  United  States  claimed 
that  the  line  was  140  miles  long  and  ran  to  the  highlands 
which  divide  the  Restigouche  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Metis. 
By  no  process  of  law  could  such  a  dispute  be  adjudicated. 
It  was  effected  by  compromise.  Maine  received  5,500  square 
miles  less  than  were  claimed.  England  received  a  similar 
amount  less  than  she  claimed.  Whether  settled  right  or 
wrong,  the  dispute  was  settled,  and  danger  of  war  was  at  an 
end.     The  Federal  Government  paid  to  Maine  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  compensation  for  claims,  real  or 
imaginary. 

An  impression  has  long  prevailed  in  Canada  that  the 
United  States  had  the  best  of  the  bargain.  The  growth  of 
this  delusion  is  the  most  curious  in  the  history  of  diplomacy, 
and  formal  expression  was  given  to  it  as  late  as  1907  by  the 
then  Premier  of  Canada,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  delusion 
arose  out  of  the  measures  which  Daniel  Webster  thought 
necessary  to  employ  to  secure  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  Treaty.  He  made  the  best  of  the  case,  and  even  produced 
maps  upon  which  certain  lines  had  been  drawn,  to  show  that 
the  Americans  had  received  to  the  uttermost  all  that  they 
had  claimed.  Unfortunately  his  political  expedient  was 
overheard  in  Canada,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years 
that  the  nature  of  it  was  discovered,  and  the  essential  justice 
of  the  award  admitted. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  the  Alaska  Award  of  Oct. 
20th,  1903,  may  be  cited  to  demonstrate  how  suddenly  a 
cause  of  difference  may  arise  between  the  two  countries. 
The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Yukon  gave  an  importance,  much 
overestimated  at  the  time,  to  a  definition  of  the  boundary 
between  Canada  and  Alaska.  The  issue  was  simple,  and  yet 
insoluble  by  any  rigid  rules.  There  was  a  discrepancy  between 
the  maps  and  the  text  of  the  narrative  by  which  the  boundary 
was  defined.  If  the  maps  were  to  govern  the  possession  of 
the  islands,  they  ought  to  go  to  the  United  States;  if  the 
treaty  were  "  tried  by  the  text,"  they  ought  to  go  to  England. 
The  result  was  a  compromise  which  did  not,  and  could  not, 
please  the  extremists  on  either  side.  That,  indeed,  is  the 
justification  of  the  award. 

The  matters  yet  in  dispute  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  unimportant  in  themselves,  and  of  so  trivial 
a  nature  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  they  might  conceivably 
lead  to  hostility.  They  concern  for  the  most  part  rivers  and 
lakes  in  which  certain  commercial  considerations  are  involved, 
such  as  water  power,  fisheries,  and  navigation.     It  would  be 
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a  convenience  to  both  sides  if  these  were  settled;  both  would 
gain,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  lose. 

Slight  as  these  difference  are,  unforeseen  circumstances 
may  arise  to  magnify  their  importance.  The  events  leading 
up  to  the  Oregon  Award  are  worth  considering  in  detail,  as 
they  illustrate  so  well  the  profundity  of  historical  causes,  and 
the  insensible  degrees  by  which  nations  are  eventually  brought 
at  least  to  the  verge  of  war.  The  Oregon  dispute  was  bound 
up  with  the  question  of  slavery,  and  slavery  in  turn  was 
governed  by  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  by  which  a  wide 
movement  of  population  was  created. 

By  this  contrivance,  which  was  devised  by  Eli  Whitney 
in  1793,  the  seeds  of  the  cotton  were  separable  from  the  fibre. 
The  use  of  the  cotton-gin  permitted  profitable  production  of 
the  short-fibred  variety  of  cotton  from  the  uplands  of  the 
Southern  States.  In  1811  Alabama  produced  no  cotton;  in 
1834  the  crop  was  larger  than  that  of  Georgia  or  South 
Carolina,  and  the  population  of  the  State  had  doubled.  Slave 
holding  and  cotton  growing  went  together,  and  as  they 
advanced,  the  free  population  was  obliged  either  to  buy 
slaves  or  move  north-westward.  This  movement  was  joined 
by  the  great  migration  along  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Lakes 
as  far  west  as  Oregon,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Canadian 
boundary. 

New  territory  was  desired,  not  so  much  for  its  value,  as 
for  the  opportunity  of  creating  new  States  in  which  slavery 
would  be  adopted  as  an  institution,  and  the  States  in  which 
it  was  prohibited  would  accordingly  be  put  in  a  minority. 
When  the  Bill  for  the  organization  of  Oregon  was  passed  in 
1848,  it  excluded  slavery,  ostensibly  in  accordance  with  the 
" conditions,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions"  of  the  North- 
West  Ordinance  of  1787,  but  in  reality  by  a  recognition  of 
the  dangerous  principle  of  "  squatter  sovereignty/'  under 
which  the  people  of  the  territory  had  already  forbidden 
slavery  within  its  territories.  If  they  could  forbid  it,  they 
could  also  allow  it.     The  Oregon  dispute  really  had  its  origin 
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in  a  pressure  of  population  which  began  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

But  this  Oregon  was  not  the  present  little  State  which 
now  lies  below  46°  15'  North  latitude.  It  was  that  enormous 
territory  which  extends  between  the  parallels  of  42°  and  54° 
40'.  It  included  all  that  area  betwen  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific,  between  Alaska  on  the  north,  and  California 
on  the  south,  an  area  of  400,000  square  miles,  drained  by  such 
rivers  as  the  Columbia,  the  Fraser,  and  the  Skeena.  The 
attitude  of  the  United  States  was  well  expressed  by  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  when  he  declared  May  13th,  1864 — "I  am  as  ready 
and  willing  to  fight  for  54°  40'  as  for  the  Rio  del  Norte." 
When  President  Polk  declared  in  his  inaugural  message  for 
the  whole  of  Oregon,  both  countries  were  on  the  verge  of  war. 

No  one  contended  that  the  title  of  Great  Britain  to  this 
region  was  incontestable.  Spain  had  a  claim  on  the  ground 
of  priority  of  discovery,  though  discovery,  unattended  by 
permanent  occupation  and  settlement,  constitutes  the  lowest 
degree  of  title;  and  the  only  right  which  Great  Britain  secured 
from  Spain  was  that  which  was  conceded  under  the  Nootka 
Convention  of  1790,  and  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid 
in  1814,  that  British  subjects  might  settle  and  trade  in  the 
territory  north  of  California.  This  arrangement  was  made  in 
the  interests  of  fur  traders  who  formed  the  North-West 
Company ,^and  its  successor  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  but 
such  occupation  was  a  precarious  one  upon  which  to  found 
a  title. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  was  in  possession 
of  certain  claims  which  had  to  be  considered  unless  war  was 
to  be  declared,  quite  apart  from  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
case.  They  were  successors  in  title  to  Spain,  which,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Florida  in  1819,  had  ceded  all  her  claims  to  territory 
north  of  42°.  They  were  successors  to  France  under  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  to  any  title  which  she  might  have 
possessed;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Gray,  the  master  of  the 
United  States  trading  vessel,  was  the  first  to  sail  upon  the 
Columbia  River,  knowing  it  to  be  a  river,  and  that  Lewis 
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and  Clark  were  the  first  to  explore  the  lower  portion  of  the 
river  and  its  branches. 

The  title  of  the  United  States  was  good  enough  to  have 
warranted  them  in  proceeding  with  the  settlement  of  the 
territory,  or  rather  to  allow  the  migration  of  their  own  citizens, 
which  had  been  going  on,  and  say  nothing  about  it.  Douglas 
had  the  right  of  it  when  he  recommended  that  the  territories 
be  organized  and  settled  without  attempt  to  define  the 
boundaries;  but  under  sudden  need  and  by  mutual  good-will 
the  dispute  was  composed. 

All  questions  arising  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  have  been 
for  the  most  part  settled ;  and  at  the  first  view  there  is  nothing 
further  to  discuss.  But  that  is  an  antiquated  view.  A  time 
comes  when  even  a  treaty  may  become  a  legitimate  subject 
of  discussion.  Many  such  treaties  are  being  discussed  at  the 
present  moment.  A  treaty  is  not  forever  final,  as  is  proved 
by  the  long  contest  over  Alsace-Lorraine;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  many  other  treaties  are  due  for  revision.  Wars 
breed  treaties,  and  these  in  turn  are  the  causes  of  new  wars, 
unless  they  are  revised  in  the  light  of  fresh  events.  The 
continuous  validity  of  a  treaty  depends  upon  the  continuation 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  created.  As  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  formulated  have  completely  passed 
away.  Yet  it  is  historically  important  to  recall  them  to 
mind  in  order  to  understand  the  genesis  of  the  Treaty. 

England  was  defeated  disastrously  at  Yorktown,  October 
19th,  1781,  and  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  held  only 
New  York  and  Charlestown  on  the  American  coast.  But 
both  sides  were  determined  on  peace,  although  neither  fully 
appreciated  the  extremity  of  the  other.  England  was  suffi- 
ciently committed  in  Europe;  and  the  military  and  financial 
outlook  of  the  Colonies  was  none  too  promising.  The  Colonial 
treasury  was  empty,  and  the  army  was  clamouring  for  pay. 
Washington  had  reported  that  it  was  impossible  to  recruit 
his  forces,  and  that  the  arrears  of  debt  and  the  slender  public 
credit  made  further  exertions  impossible. 
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In  Europe  England  had  been  fighting  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland  for  twenty-five  years.  In  1782  she  faced  the  armed 
neutrality  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  the 
Empire,  that  is,  practically  the  whole  world  of  that  day. 
In  November,  1781,  a  loan  of  £21,000,000  realized  only 
£12,000,000.  The  National  Debt  had  risen  to  £80,000,000. 
In  the  autumn  of  1782  fresh  disaster  came.  The  fleet  of 
Kempenfeldt  was  too  feeble  even  to  face  a  French  squadron. 
St.  Eustatia,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  St.  Christopher,  Nevis. 
Montserrat,  and  Minorca  were  lost.  Gibraltar  had  been 
beleaguered  since  1779. 

Again,  Canada  at  the  time  had  merely  a  nebulous 
existence.  To  Mr.  Oswald,  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the 
Treaty,  "the  back  lands  of  Canada  was  a  country  worth 
nothing,  and  of  no  importance."  To  so  well  informed  a  man 
as  Burke  its  value  was  only  that  of  a  few  hundred  wild-cat 
skins.  Voltaire,  for  the  French,  had  long  since  described  it 
as  nothing  more  than  a  few  acres  of  snow.  The  American 
Commissioners  did  not  hesitate  to  put  in  a  plea  that  "England 
should  make  a  voluntary  offer  of  Canada ;"  and  Benjamin 
Vaughan  on  the  opposing  side  has  left  it  on  record  that  "many 
of  the  best  men  in  England  were  for  giving  up  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia." 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  was  executed  in  England's  last 
extremity.  Lord  Shelbourne,  the  Secretary  for  Home  Affairs, 
although  in  1766  he  attacked  the  policy  of  the  Stamp  Act 
and  assisted  in  passing  its  repeal,  and  in  1768  opposed  coercive 
measures  against  the  colonists,  was  obliged  to  declare  in  1782 
that  "to  nothing  short  of  necessity  would  he  give  way."  But 
he  yielded  in  the  best  possible  temper.  On  July  27th,  1782, 
he  wrote  to  Oswald:  "You  very  well  know  that  I  have  never 
made  a  secret  of  the  deep  concern  I  feel  in  the  separation  of 
countries  united  by  blood,  by  principles,  habits,  and  every  tie 
short  of  territorial  proximity.  But  you  very  well  know  that 
I  have  long  since  given  it  up,  decidedly  though  reluctantly, 
and  the  same  motives  which  made  me,  perhaps,  the  last  to  give 
up  all  hope  of  re-union,  make  me  most  anxious,  if  it  is  given 
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up,  that  it  shall  be  done  decidedly,  so  as  to  avoid  all  future 
risk  of  enmity,  and  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  connection 
better  adapted  to  the  present  temper  and  interests  of  both 
countries.7 ' 

In  the  making  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  French  were 
strong  opponents  of  the  Americans.  De  Vergennes  was  quite 
willing  that  the  Colonies  should  be  independent;  but  he 
desired  to  shut  them  in  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the- 
Atlantic.  He  would  prevent  them  from  having  fishing  rights 
on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland.  He  demanded  large  conces- 
sions for  France  in  return  for  assistance  afforded,  and  supported 
Spain  in  the  contention  that  the  possession  of  "Florida  •* 
involved  the  territory  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Great  Lakes.  The  defeat  by  Rodney 
of  the  French  Fleet  under  De  Grasse  put  an  end  to  these 
pretensions,  and  secured  this  region  for  the  United  States. 

Under  force  of  circumstances  and  for  reasons  which  at 
the  time  seemed  adequate,  England,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
continuity  of  her  institutions,  was  obliged  to  place  the  king- 
ship in  a  line  which  had  long  been  bred  in  Germany,  and  was 
indoctrined  with  German  thought.  England  herself  was  in 
bondage  and  striving  to  mould  this  new  line  of  kings  to  her 
needs.  The  struggle  between  England  and  her  kings  lasted 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  the  American  war  was  merely  an 
incident  arising  out  of  that  struggle. 

The  best  part  of  England  was  on  the  side  of  the  Americans, 
because  they  also  were  seen  to  be  striving  for  liberty.  When 
the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  the  joy  in  London  was  as  great 
as  the  joy  in  Boston.  The  people  were  no  party  to  the  war; 
it  was  declared  in  opposition  to  the  intelligence  of  Burker 
and  Fox,  of  Rockingham,  of  Chatham,  and  even  of  Parliament 
itself.  It  was  a  King's  war,  encouraged  by  the  servility  of 
North  and  the  perversity  of  Hillsborough.  As  a  result  it  left 
little  animosity  as  a  legacy  to  a  later  generation,  and  all  that 
has  long  since  passed  away. 

On  November  30th,  1782,  a  preliminary  Treaty  was 
arranged  with  the  thirteen  Colonies,  which  was  designed  "to 
lay  the  foundation  of  future  good-will,  and  to  leave  as  few 
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causes  of  future  difference  as  possible  between  the  two 
nations/ '  Freed  to  this  extent,  England  beat  the  Spaniards 
off  from  Gibraltar;  and  as  a  result  effected  a  peace  with  France 
as  well  as  with  Spain;  and  arranged  a  truce  with  Holland, 
which  passed  into  amity  and  has  endured  until  this  day. 
The  pacte  defamille  between  the  French  and  Spanish  Bourbons 
was  broken,  and  the  liberty  of  Europe  was  saved. 

In  this  Treaty  of  Paris  there  are  the  very  conditions, 
specified  in  Article  19  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  are 
fatal  to  the  existence  of  Canada  as  a  national  entity.  They 
have  not  yet  begun  to  show  themselves;  if  they  lie  dormant 
they  are  none  the  less  real.  They  will  disclose  themselves  in 
time  as  surely  as  the  conditions  which  led  up  to  the  Oregon 
Award.  But  the  situation  will  be  much  more  grave.  There 
can  be  no  arbitration,  since  there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate. 
The  treaty  itself  is  the  bar. 

The  present  moment  of  passionate  enthusiasm  for  a 
common  cause  should  not  be  allowred  to  pass.  It  should  be 
seized  for  the  removal  of  a  danger  to  the  future  peace.  That 
danger  is  far  in  the  future,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  an 
act  of  generosity,  wisdom,  and  self-abnegation  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  That  act  is  the  return  to  Canada  of  the 
outpost  which  fell  to  the  United  States  as  the  spoil  of  war, 
which  is  of  little  importance  to  them,  and  is  of  the  very 
life  of  Canada.  Once  the  wisdom  of  this  concession  is 
admitted,  the  method  then  becomes  a  subject  of  consideration. 
The  difficulties  are  great,  but  not  insuperable  if  the  problem 
is  approached  with  a  full  realization  of  its  importance.  One 
State  alone  is  involved  in  respect  of  territory,  namely,  the 
State  of  Maine. 

The  new  boundary  that  suggests  itself  is  an  extension  of 
the  line  of  40°  north  latitude,  which  forms  the  boundary 
further  to  the  west;  but  this  would  involve  a  surrender  of 
more  territory  than  is  actually  necessary  to  afford  a  direct 
outlet  to  the  sea.  The  natural  line  is  that  followed  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  between  the  two  points,  Megantic 
in  Quebec  and  McAdam  in  New  Brunswick.  The  area  of 
Maine  is  33,000  square  miles,  and  the  area  north  of  the 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  estimated  at  8,000  square  miles. 
But  the  land  is  thinly  settled  and  unsuitable  for  cultivation, 
except  along  the  Aroostook  river. 

The  population  of  Maine  is  700,000,  but  seven-eighths 
of  it  lie  below  this  line,  and  of  this  population  ten  per  cent. 
is  Canadian  born;  only  one-third  of  the  State  is  composed 
of  land  fit  for  cultivation,  and  of  this  only  one-third,  or  one- 
ninth  of  the  whole,  is  improved;  but  only  one-sixth  of  the 
improved  land,  or  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  is 
under  crop  other  than  hay  and  forage.  The  average  size  of 
the  farms  is  106  acres,  and  of  these  there  are  only  60,000 
in  the  whole  State. 

Two  complementary  methods  suggest  themselves: — 

1.  That  the  matter  should  be  referred  by  the  American 
Government,  after  exhaustive  investigation,  to  the  occupants 
of  the  area  concerned  with  a  recommendation  that  they  should 
elect  to  constitute  themselves  a  Province  of  Canada  with  all 
the  privileges,  securities,  and  guarantees  of  such  a  province. 
The  nature  of  these  privileges,  securities,  and  guarantees, 
would  be  a  fitting  subject  of  public  education  to  convince  the 
people  that  their  liberties  would  be  as  well  conserved  under 
the  proposed  arrangement  as  at  present.  2.  That  those 
objecting  to  the  transfer  should  have  their  property  expro- 
priated and  equitably  paid  for  out  of  Federal  funds.  This 
process  is  familiar  to  all  governments  which  require  private 
property  for  public  use. 

An  exhaustive  survey  of  the  area  involved,  its  population, 
properties,  and  resources,  would  be  necessary,  but  much  of 
this  information  is  easily  available  in  the  Census  Returns. 
To  enumerate  them  in  detail  would  be  indelicate:  it  would 
be  like  making  an  inventory  of  another  man's  property. 

Will  the  Americans  give  back  to  us  this  area  which  they 
took  from  us  by  force  at  a  time  when  we  were  fighting  alone 
in  Europe  against  a  tyranny  which  was  of  much  the  same  kind 
as  that  against  which  we  fought  yesterday  in  their  company  ? 
The  case  is  now  laid  before  them  inofncially,  and  by  way  of 
suggestion.     If  it  were  reinforced,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
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they  would  see  the  wisdom  and  humour  of  handing  back  to 
us  what  is  of  little  value  to  them,  but  of  life  importance  to 
us.  It  would  be  a  proof  of  mutual  forgiveness,  a  sign  to  the 
world  of  an  alliance,  and  of  the  new  spirit  which  has  begun 
to  prevail  in  all  relations  between  free  peoples.  IC  it  were 
done  quickly,  it  would  bring  conviction  to  the  old  enemies 
that  there  is  no  further  use  in  contending  against  a  new 
world. 

Such  a  proposal  as  this  is  one  which  might  more  properly 
come  from  the  United  States,  as  it  is  their  territory  which  is 
involved.  But  one  nation  cannot  be  expected  to  originate  a 
proposal  which  is  of  minor  importance  to  itself,  although  it 
may  concern  the  very  existence  of  another.  And  yet  it  is  of 
the  profoundest  interest  to  the  United  States  that  Canada 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  freely  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  history  and  of  nature,  rather  than  that  she  should  be 
persuaded  to  mould  a  blighted  future  behind  a  barrier  which 
was  imposed  merely  by  a  treaty  drawn  up  far  in  advance 
of  events. 

We  are  a  small  and  a  poor  people.  Before  this  war  we 
had  pledged  our  future  for  as  long  a  time  as  human  vision 
could  reach  in  developing  the  widespread  territory  which 
was  committed  to  our  care.  One-quarter  of  our  adult  male 
population  went  overseas.  Many  of  those  who  returned  are 
broken  men,  and  yet  compelled  to  sustain  the  burden  which 
the  war  has  imposed. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  barrier  against  future  develop- 
ment exists  merely  in  our  minds  and  sentiments;  but  nation- 
ality itself  is  an  affair  of  sentiment,  which  none  appreciate 
better  than  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  proposal 
for  an  act  of  generosity  on  their  part  will,  it  is  believed, 
appeal  to  their  just  and  generous  nature,  and  will  be  entirely 
in  harmony  with  that  spirit  of  idealism  which  impelled  them 
to  come  to  the  relief  and  rescue  of  the  distressed  nations  of 
the  world  which  were  striving  to  be  free,  and  to  remain  in 
freedom.  Here  is  a  master  chance  for  putting  the  League  of 
Nations  to  the  test. 

The  Editor 
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*TpHERE  is  a  law  of  the  diary  as  there  is  a  law  of  the  sonnet. 
The  diary,  if  it  is  printed  at  all,  must  be  printed  as  it 
was  written,  to  recall  a  mood  of  the  moment.  It  may  be  a 
record  of  events;  it  must  be  a  record  of  the  impression  made 
upon  a  mind  by  those  events  as  they  occurred.  If  a  diary 
is  retouched  or  amended  by  memory,  it  then  becomes  a  false 
and  worthless  thing.  Even  errors  of  taste  must  remain  as 
they  stand  in  witness  to  a  tasteless  mind. — [Editor  U.M.] 

Boulogne,  22nd  December,  1918. 

When  I  came  within  the  barrier  at  Charing  Cross  at 
eleven  this  morning  I  had  a  sense  of  security  and  freedom. 
In  my  pocket  was  the  "  white  pass,"  which  was  my  authority 
for  moving  freely  in  the  area  occupied  by  the  British  Army, 
and  to  come  home  by  "an  alternative  route.' '  The  train, 
which  was  at  one  time  so  full  of  mystery  and  an  omen  of  evil, 
was  now  nothing  more  than  the  "Continental  express." 
Civilians  were  hurrying  along  the  platform.  A  large  "for- 
eigner" was  carrying  two  heavy  bags  whilst  he  held  his  papers 
in  his  mouth. 

For  luncheon  on  the  train  to  Folkestone  I  had  white 
bread,  soup,  roast  mutton,  rice  pudding,  cheese,  coffee,  and 
a  pint  of  stout,  all  for  five  shillings.  There  was  no  cabin 
available  in  the  boat,  as  most  of  the  rooms  are  occupied  by 
the  "messengers"  who  are  passing  to,  and  from,  France.  I 
sat  on  a  bench  and  talked  with  an  "elegant"  woman  with  new 
furs,  who  had  been  for  four  years  a  refugee  at  Richmond,  and 
was  now  on  her  way  home  to  Charleroi.  She  allowed  that 
the  English  had  been  very  "gentle"  to  her. 

Boulogne  was  as  usual, — sparse  lights  shining  in  the 
bleak  wet,  clusters  of  sodden  officers  waiting  for  something  to 
happen,  feeble  horses,  and  the  glare  of  motors.  On  the  dock 
my  pass  was  stamped.     The  officer  gave  me  a  permit  for  the 
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train.  I  presented  it  at  the  station  and  received  a  ticket  for 
the  Boulogne-Cologne  express,  which,  the  man  claimed, 
would  leave  at  7-30.  I  had  dinner  at  the  club.  The  train 
left  about  10,  and  the  three  hours  on  the  platform  were  not 
unpleasant.  They  were  quiet  and  free  from  care.  The 
Cologne  express  this  night  was  making  its  third  trip.  There 
were  ten  coaches,  each  one  containing  36  berths,  three  rows 
of  six  on  each  side  hinged  against  the  wall.  I  was  alone  in 
the  coach,  and  went  to  bed  with  three  new  blankets.  I  was 
promised  coffee  in  the  morning,  sandwiches  and  beer  by  day, 
and  dinner  somewhere  at  night. 

December  23rd,  1918. 

This  morning  I  awoke  outside  of  Arras  station,  and 
recognized  the  place  at  once.  Some  women  had  permission 
to  travel,  and  they  came  on  board  with  much  talk.  We 
passed  through  the  station,  a  dark,  broken  cavern,  and 
entered  the  area  of  devastation.  The  moon  was  three  quar- 
ters waned;  there  were  three  stars,  one  on  each  side  and  one 
ahead.  The  clouds  were  still  and  broken.  Until  daylight  I 
watched  the  passing  battle-field  under  the  moon.  At  one 
spot  three  lights  moved  afar  off  as  if  three  women  were 
searching  for  their  dead.  A  sheet  of  iron  flapped  against  a 
broken  bridge — that  was  the  only  sound.  Points  of  trees, 
rows  of  white  crosses,  canals  empty  of  water,  dragged  them- 
selves by.  Ruined  houses  began  to  appear.  Their  condition 
grew  better.  At  10-40  we  came  to  a  town.  There  was  a 
hut  with  the  name  "Mons"  scrawled  with  paint  on  the  door. 
The  town  was  Valenciennes.  The  man  in  the  hut  probably 
thought  it  was  Mons.  We  stopped — the  engine  sobbing  over 
the  destruction  of  her  material  world. 

From  all  houses  the  doors  are  gone,  and  the  glass 
broken.  Fire  marks  the  walls;  but  in  the  fields  are  white- 
and-black  cows,  and  men  are  at  work  in  the  gardens.  We 
pass  squalid  trains  with  rusty  engines.  The  trucks  show 
women  and  children  at  the  doors  or  lying  on  straw.  The 
ruin  of  the  country  is  made  more  marked  by  the  ineffectual 
attempts  at  repair.     The  line  is  strewn  with  poles,  insulators, 
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lattice  posts,  and  broken  trucks.  New  telegraph  poles  arise 
from  the  debris.  At  the  points  are  red  lights  in  open  defiance 
of  the  enemy.  Crossing  the  Channel  it  was  strange  to  see  the 
boldness  of  the  sailors  hoisting  a  lantern.  Children  assemble 
at  the  crossings  in  wonder  at  the  train.  Quievrain  is  reached 
at  10-10,  the  town  full  of  German  signs,  but  no  abodes  or 
inhabitants.  There  is  much  railway  material — cars  of  all 
kinds  with  marks  in  all  languages.  One  bearing  the  legend 
"Kaisirliche  Poste"  was  used  as  a  cook-house. 

From  Quievrain  the  road  runs  on  a  12-foot  embankment 
across  a  level  plain,  with  small  fields  cultivated  to  the  margin 
of  the  flooded  ditches.  The  houses  are  better.  Lorries 
appear  on  the  road.  Trees  are  untouched.  The  sky  has 
broken  into  moving  clouds.  A  string  of  villages  with  fac- 
tories and  ateliers — all  in  ruin.  St.  Ghislain  at  noon.  A 
steady  rain.  Mons  at  one  o'clock.  The  station  intact,  the 
town  undamaged.  An  accident  is  reported,  and  there  are 
five  trains  stalled  ahead.  Charleroi  at  10  with  supper  in  the 
canteen.  The  town  well  lighted,  and  the  shops  gay  with 
flashy  goods. 

December  24th,  1918. 

Awoke  at  Hergenrath,  which,  according  to  the  map,  is 
the  first  station  within  the  German  border.  A  country  of 
pleasant  hills;  then  a  descent  into  the  plain  and  entrance 
into  Aachen,  as  they  call  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Duren  at  10. 
A  few  Germans  moving  upon  their  dull  business  on  the  rich 
cultivated  land.  The  winter  wheat  is  showing.  Stacks  are 
yet  untouched.  The  houses  are  intact.  The  long  railway 
sidings  have  a  comical  look  of  futility.  At  11  a  Lanca- 
shire lad  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer,  looking  from  the  window, 
announced  that  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  was  in  sight.  It 
was  so.  The  two  spires  were  there.  The  approach  to  the 
town  was  slow — between  factories,  decayed  rolling  stock, 
aerial  travellers,  and  other  machinery.  Germans  were  lifting 
rotten  sleepers  and  extracting  the  spikes.  I  affected  not  to 
see  them.     I  saw  bayonets  in  their  hands. 
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At  11-30  the  train  rolled  into  the  fine  station  of  Cologne. 
The  few  passengers  were  lost  in  the  vast  space.  I  put  down 
my  bag,  and  went  to  the  R.T.O.  He  told  me  that  Deutz  was 
just  across  the  river,  and  that  I  could  not  telephone.  Deutz 
was  my  destination.  The  1st  Brigade  of  Sappers  was  there 
with  "Jim"  in  command.  I  put  my  bag  in  the  baggage 
room.  A  young  German  woman,  who  was  eating  something, 
took  it,  and  gave  me  a  check  in  the  usual  way.  I  put  my 
haversack  over  my  shoulder,  and  went  in  the  street.  I  had 
not  been  in  Cologne  since  1896,  and  it  was  all  strange.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  civilians.  They  took  no  more  notice 
of  me  than  if  I  were  a  ghost  or  a  shadow.  Their  eyes  seemed 
holden.  There  were  a  few  soldiers,  mostly  Guards.  I  saw 
a  bridge,  and  walked  across  it.  At  the  middle  I  stopped  and 
wound  my  watch,  so  that  the  army  joke  might  be  fulfilled. 
In  Deutz  I  saw  a  sapper.  He  did  not  know  where  Head- 
quarters was,  but  he  knew  where  his  own  orderly  room  was. 
I  walked  with  him — over  a  mile.  Inside  the  room  I  met 
Father  O'Sullivan,  and  came  away  with  him.  We  got  into 
a  street  car,  as  if  we  were  in  Boston.  The  car  was  crowded 
with  people,  but  all  were  silent.  They  were  clean,  well 
dressed,  mostly  in  black,  and  the  women  were  grave  and  cor- 
rect. They  did  not  stare  or  embarrass  us  in  any  way.  We 
descended  at  Doppel  Street,  entered  a  noble  house  with  a 
sentry  at  the  door  with  bayonet  fixed.  The  C.R.E.  was  at 
luncheon. 

After  luncheon  the  horses  were  brought.  Amongst 
them  was  "Gipsy  II. ,"  looking  as  well  and  as  humorous  as 
when  I  picked  her  at  Otterpool  in  June  of  1915.  I  gave  her 
sugar.  We  rode  into  Cologne,  dismounted,  and  examined 
the  cathedral.  In  the  western  background  are  ever  the  twin 
towers  like  saw-toothed  bayonets.  A  sapper,  who  in  virtue 
of  his  craft  has  an  eye  for  wide  impressions,  found  in  this 
edifice  a  resemblance  to  an  enormous  man  with  shaggy  head 
and  hairy  chest,  and  powerful  arms,  but  with  no  loins  nor 
legs  nor  guts;  and  he  contrasted  it  with  the  church  at  Amiens 
with  its  single  spire,  which,  as  he  said,  arose  like  a  rod  of 
spikenard  in  the  wilderness. 
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We  recrossed  the  Rhine,  and  rode  down  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  along  a  tow-path.  At  a  spot  where  a  little  bay 
formed,  we  put  the  horses  in  the  water  to  drink,  and  "  Gipsy  " 
pawed  powerfully  with  her  foot.  The  vision  which  "  Jim  "  and 
I  witnessed  15  years  ago  in  the  "pictures"  at  Truro  was 
fulfilled.  This  being  Christmas  Eve,  dinner  was  a  cheerful 
affair,  and  we  sat  until  three  in  the  morning. 

Deutz,  December  25th,  1918. 

At  10  we  went  in  a  car  to  the  outposts,  the  furthest 
point  being  the  church  at  Lindlar.  The  route  lay  by  Ostheim, 
Heumar,  Rosrath,  Imme-Keppel,  Hoch  Keppel,  Vellingen, 
Lindlar.  Once  clear  of  the  town  the  road  lay  through  a 
planted  forest  of  oak,  spruce,  fir,  elm,  pine.  The  forest  is 
laid  out  like  a  town,  and  the  plantings  of  each  year  can  be 
discerned.  In  some  areas  the  trees  are  about  a  foot  high, 
but  in  none  do  they  attain  to  great  size.  Through  the  forest 
one  reaches  the  Agger,  and  drives  up  a  branch  of  the  main 
stream.  Snow  lay  upon  the  ground  as  we  arose,  but  in  the 
river  on  the  right  the  grass  was  green,  and  narrow  ditches 
drained  the  land.  Groups  of  people  were  on  their  way  from 
church,  following  paths  across  the  hills,  and  they  would  reply 
cheerfully  to  our  "Merry  Christmas."  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  old  women,  young  women,  children,  and  old  men. 

A  bridge-head  has  little  to  do  with  a  bridge.  It  is  an 
area  as  large  as  an  English  county.  If  one  point  of  a  compass 
be  placed  upon  Cologne  and  the  other  upon  Bonn,  which  is 
twenty  miles  to  the  south,  and  the  compass  be  turned  east- 
ward in  a  great  half-circle  and  back  to  the  river  again  at  the 
north,  the  line  will  fall  far  within  the  broken  hills  which  border 
the  Rhine  valley.  The  line  itself  follows  a  good  contour,  and 
a  commanding  position  is  not  sacrificed  to  topographical 
exactness.     The  army  believes  in  a  margin  of  safety. 

After  travelling  twenty-five  miles  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  we  came  to  a  sign  which  indicated  that  we  had 
reached  the  limits  of  the  bridge-head.  There  was  a  fire  of 
sticks  in  the  road.     A  few  ground  sheets  spread  over  a  frame 
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formed  a  shelter.  Two  Canadian  boys  in  uniform  were 
standing  by  with  their  hands  in  their  great-coat  pockets. 
They  looked  very  cheerless.  One  was  tall,  the  other  was 
short;  he  had  a  cast  in  his  eye.  His  name  was  Cooper. 
This  was  the  Army  of  Occupation;  at  least,  this  was  all  we 
saw.  But  we  knew,  and  the  Germans  knew,  that  men  and 
guns  beyond  belief  were  concealed  in  farms  in  the  folds  of 
the  hills. 

The  Rhine  had  been  crossed  on  December  13th,  but 
I  was  not  there  to  see.  The  crossing  was  a  ceremonial,  and 
one  who  rides  in  ceremony  sees  nothing  but  his  horse's  ears, 
save  for  the  moment  when  he  turns  "eyes  right,' '  and  then 
he  sees  only  the  saluting  officer.  But  it  must  have  been  to 
the  observers  a  great  show  of  power.  From  eight  in  the 
morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  so  it  was  described  to 
me,  the  troops  were  crossing  in  columns  of  route,  ten  yards 
between  battalions,  fifty  between  brigades.  The  troops 
marched  without  open  enthusiasm,  without  emotion,  void  of 
passion,  with  no  sign  of  imagination,  without  any  apparent 
pride,  but  with  the  slow  relentlessness  of  a  glacier,  with  the 
inevitable  power  of  a  geological  movement,  file  after  file  of 
fours  with  bayonets  fixed,  wagon  after  wagon,  gun  after  gun, 
lorry  after  lorry — no  haste,  no  confusion,  no  halts.  Each 
column  passed  the  saluting  point  to  the  minute,  every  horse 
and  every  man  in  his  appointed  place :  and  this  after  a  march 
of  nine  days  at  twenty  miles  a  day  with  rations  none  too 
abundant,  for  the  rail-head  was  left  perilously  far  behind. 

We  passed  on  into  the  neutral  zone  which  extends  ten 
kilometres  further,  and  turned  about  at  Lindlar.  Civilians 
were  going  and  coming,  unheeded  by  the  sentries,  although 
they  allowed  that  they  would  stop  any  "suspicious  charac- 
ters." They  did  not  explain  the  grounds  on  which  they 
would  "suspect "  a  person.  On  the  return  journey  we  stopped 
and  smoked  a  cigarette  in  a  little  wood  on  the  hillside.  It 
was  free  of  snow,  and  the  red  needles  of  the  fir  lay  clean  upon 
the  ground  as  in  the  woods  at  Orwell  where  "Gipsy  I."  lies 
buried. 
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At  Imme-Keppel  we  called  at  a  road-side  house  for 
rest  and  warmth.  There  was  a  commodious  room  on  the 
right  of  the  hall.  It  contained  a  table,  a  bench,  a  few  chairs, 
and  an  open  cupboard  with  a  few  glasses  and  bottles.  On 
the  wall  were  homely  pictures, — an  old  woman  sitting  in  a 
high  chair  with  a  soldier  kneeling  to  receive  her  blessing;  a 
placid  river;  and  a  Christmas  scene  with  the  legend,  "Come 
Herr  Jesus,  and  sit  with  us."  We  warmed  ourselves,  had  a 
hot  drink,  which  the  woman  called  coffee,  and  a  glass  of 
"alcohol-free"  stuff  with  a  neighbour  who  came  in. 

This  man  had  been  on  the  Russian  front  far  east  of  Riga, 
and  we  had  much  talk  with  him.  He  had  a  way  of  saying 
"Yes,"  which  meant,  "Yes,  we  made  a  mistake.  We  were 
led  astray.  But  there  it  is.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  do  not 
know.  See  what  you  can  do  to  clear  away  the  mess."  Also, 
he  was  sorry  for  us.  He  was  done  with  war.  We  were  far 
from  homes.  Our  job  was  not  finished.  We  were  "sent." 
We  could  do  no  otherwise.  The  sum  of  his  reasoning  was: 
In  Russia  there  are  good  people  and  bad  people;  in  England 
there  are  good  people  and  bad  people;  in  Germany  there  are 
good  people  and  bad  people. 

At  3-30  we  went  to  the  opera  house  in  Cologne.  I  saw 
the  Germans  in  the  mass.  These  Prussians  looked  all  alike 
as  they  sat  in  rows: — hard,  dull,  lean  faces;  sloping  shoulders, 
and  not  much  head  behind  their  ears.  The  women,  on  the 
contrary,  were  short,  stout;  puffy  rather  than  fat;  sallow 
rather  than  white;  of  colour  not  a  trace.  The  opera  was 
"Lohengrin,"  and  it  was  like  a  solemn  festival.  There  was 
no  seat,  and  we  stood  within  the  door,  like  Faust  and  Mephis- 
topheles  watching  the  villagers  at  play.  In  a  glass  I  looked 
that  I  might  see  the  scholar's  cloak  and  the  red  feather. 

Deutz,  December  26th,  1918. 

This  morning  we  called  upon  General  A.   C.   Macdonell 

of  the  1st  Division,  and  returned  to  luncheon  with  him.     In 

the  meantime  we  drove  to  Bonn  to  call  upon  General  Currie. 

He  lives  in  the  house  of  a  woman  who  is  sister  to  the  late 
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Kaiser,  and  the  woman  also  lives  in  the  house  beneath  the 
English  flag.  General  Currie  was  engaged,  but  Major  W.  J. 
Shaughnessy  entertained  us  with  a  hospitality  like  his  father's. 
Bonn,  being  the  Headquarters  of  the  Corps,  is  alive  with  the 
usual  appearance  of  activity. 

Deutz,  December  27th,  1918. 

By  the  east  bank  of  the  river  we  drove  to  Siegberg,  which 
is  well  within  the  bridge-head  opposite  to  Bonn.  Here  I 
found  the  6th  Field  Ambulance,  now  commanded  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Hardisty,  with  Major  McKechnie  second  in  command, 
installed  in  a  noble  house  with  nothing  to  do,  as  there  are 
no  casualties  and  no  sick.  There  are  yet  about  sixty  of  the 
original  personnel  left. 

Deutz,  December  28th,  1918. 

Remained  in  the  house  all  day.  The  warmth  is  better 
than  the  cold  rain. 

There  are  things  that  are  disturbing.  The  children 
disturb  me  most.  The  army  is  disturbed.  It  has  lost  resent- 
ment. It  does  not  like  this  job.  The  people  are  growing 
fond  of  us, — we  are  so  gentle.  We  are  as  well  behaved  as  if 
we  were  merely  visitors,  and  any  officer  who  boasts  of  some 
little  imposition  is  received  with  chilly  silence.  To  the 
Germans  we  are  like  ghosts  or  shadows.  The  children  are 
wistful  for  a  smile  or  a  kind  word;  they  do  not  understand 
the  immense  silence  and  sadness  of  their  world. 

In  all  these  years  I  have  never  discovered  much  hatred 
in  the  trenches  against  the  Germans.  The  word  "Boche" 
itself  is  used  in  a  humorous  sense,  as  a  pet  name.  At  Brigade 
Headquarters  there  were  signs  of  resentment;  at  Division  it 
was  marked;  at  Corps  the  hard  official  habit  of  mind  was 
adopted;  the  Army  was  negative;  but  as  one  went  back 
amongst  civilians  the  dislike  was  extreme,  created  largely, 
I  think,  by  those  who,  upon  another  occasion,  performed 
their  whole  duty,  in  Mr.  Kipling's  phrase,  by  "killing  Kruger 
with  their  mouth/ ' 

In  a  few  weeks  a  million  English  soldiers  will  have  looked 
upon  the  Germans,  and  will  be  governed  by  what  they  see; 
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and  what  they  see  is, — grave  men,  placid  women,  who  move 
in  the  streets  as  solemnly  as  a  governess  going  to  church,  and 
little  children  with  the  pallid  unwholesome  face  of  hunger. 
Also,  the  soldiers  compare  Cologne  with  London.  In  Cologne 
the  people  throng  the  streets  in  a  leisurely  way.  They  are 
quiet,  polite,  deferential;  but  make  no  advance.  I  have 
scrutinized  thousands  of  faces,  and  not  once  discovered  an 
improper  look  or  gesture.  By  nine  o'clock  they  are  in  their 
houses  like  homely  country  people. 

London  to  the  soldier  is  a  city  of  harlots,  who  may  bring 
disgrace  upon  him.  In  Cologne  he  finds  that  the  opera  is  his 
recreation,  and  he  compares  it  with  the  stupid  folly  of  the 
Circus  and  the  Strand.  In  short,  the  English  soldier  is 
puritanical;  he  always  was.  The  people  are  astonished  at 
our  shyness.  We  are  like  strangers  at  a  village  tea-party, 
striving  to  make  as  little  disturbance  as  possible.  For 
example,  one  lives  in  a  fine  house  with  electric  light  and  glass 
doors.  The  man  and  woman  live  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door,  which  is  covered  by  a  curtain.  We  turn  out  our  lights 
so  that  they  are  not  disturbed;  and  if  one  has  occasion  to  get 
up  in  the  night,  one  uses  a  candle.  They  ask  us  what  it  all 
means,  and  we  can  only  say  again,  that  the  English  army 
contends  with  armies,  not  with  women,  and  children,  and 
civilian  men.  A  deeper  reason  is  that  no  enemy  has  ever 
done  us  any  permanent  harm,  that  is,  they  never  carried  off 
our  women,  and  we  do  not  know  what  hatred  means. 

Detjtz,  December  29th,  1918. 
Walked  in  the  streets  regarding  the  spectacle.  The 
spectacle  of  real  interest  in  the  bridge-head  is  the  Germans 
themselves.  It  seems  incredible  that  one  can  see  enough  of 
them.  For  four  years  they  were  as  elusive  as  ground-hogs; 
and  the  belief  grew  that  there  were  none,  that  they  had  all 
gone  home;  but  this  belief  could  be  quickly  dispelled  by 
lifting  one's  head  above  the  parapet.  An  occasional  prisoner, 
and  on  certain  days  of  the  year  whole  companies  marching 
down,  that  was  all  one  saw  of  the  Germans;  but  here  one  may 
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stand  all  day  to  the  eye's  content.  They  throng  the  streets, 
stream  across  the  bridges,  and  inhabit  the  villages;  but  it 
is  in  the  opera  house  at  Cologne  they  are  seen  in  their  native 
haunt.  The  children  now  know  me,  and  suggest  in  a  nega- 
tive way  and  in  timid  tones  chocolate  and  cigarettes.  They 
say,  "Nicht  Schokolade  ?     Nicht  cigarettes  ?" 

The  situation  is  full  of  humour.  In  four  years'  occupa- 
tion of  Belgium  the  Germans  devised  a  system  which  they 
applied  to  themselves  even  before  we  arrived.  In  each  house 
are  found  the  names  of  the  inmates  beautifully  written  and 
posted  inside  the  door.  But  their  rules  were  too  strict  for 
our  taste,  and  we  relaxed  them  for  our  own  convenience. 
We  do  not  ask  them  to  take  off  their  hats  to  officers,  and  they 
are  clear  of  the  streets  at  nine  instead  of  seven,  as  the  earlier 
hour  interfered  too  much  with  their  business.  Every  evening 
before  dinner  I  walk  across  one  bridge  to  Cologne,  and  return 
by  the  other.  The  spell  of  the  Rhine  has  fallen  upon  me — a 
wide,  deep,  swift-flowing  river,  giving  back  the  lights,  blue, 
yellow,  red,  white,  in  long  wavering  shafts. 

In  the  morning  to  Cologne  to  buy  scores  of  the  operas  in 
the  shop  of  A.  J.  Tonger.  The  place  was  comfortably  filled 
with  men,  women,  and  a  few  officers.  They  were  as  solemn 
as  if  buying  music  were  a  sacrament.  The  shop  was  like  the 
library  of  a  college,  and  busts  of  musicians  adorned  the 
alcoves.  A  woman  was  selecting  a  piece,  and  the  assistant 
hummed  the  tune  for  her.  An  English  officer,  who  spoke 
German,  was  turning  over  a  pile  of  sheets  in  a  confident  way. 
The  man  who  attended  us  wore  a  G.  clef  in  gold  as  a  pin 
for  his  necktie.  We  bought  "Tannhauser,"  "Lohengrin," 
"Mignon,"  "Carmen,"  "The  Flying  Dutchman,"  at  four 
to  six  marks  each.  He  did  not  know  if  he  had  Charpentier's 
"Paris;"  he  would  ask  his  colleague.  Had  he  "Parsifal?" 
"I  should  hope  so,"  he  said  with  almost  religious  fervour. 
Every  day  at  luncheon  the  C.R.E.  translates  the  opera  of  the 
day  for  the  young  men.  Captain  Bate  has  attended  nine  per- 
formances. It  is  a  new  world  to  these  young  men,  and  they 
wonder  at  our  knowledge  of  the  technique,  that  a  singer  must 
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stand  or  sit  in  a  traditional  way,  or  wear  a  dress  of  a  certain 
cut  and  colour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  to  write  the  history  of 
the  war,  let  it  be  recorded  that  Cologne  was  first  occupied  by 
a  Canadian  subaltern  of  sappers.  This  young  officer  was 
returning  from  leave.  At  various  times  for  four  years  he 
had  been  returning  from  leave,  and  the  ethics  of  the  return  is 
to  arrive  at  the  front  without  delay.  But  in  the  meantime 
the  corps  may  have  moved  to  a  new  area.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  Railway  Transport  Officer  to  direct  inquirers  to  their 
units;  but  the  R.T.O.  is  the  last  man  in  the  army  to  know 
where  a  unit  is  at  any  given  moment.  The  permissionaire 
turns  his  face  eastward  and  takes  to  the  road.  He  enters  any 
train  that  appears  to  be  going  in  that  direction,  and  completes 
the  journey  in  a  chance  lorry,  mess-cart,  or  ambulance. 

For  four  years  there  was  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  that 
the  conveyance  would  not  go  too  far.  The  German  line  from 
the  sea  to  Switzerland  was  an  effective  barrier.  At  one 
station  this  sapper  officer  saw  a  train  heading  in  the  right 
direction.  It  appeared  to  be  commodious  and  he  went  on 
board.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  armistice  train,  and  it  deposit- 
ed him  in  Cologne.  He  could  have  gone  to  Berlin,  but  his 
immediate  concern  was  to  rejoin  his  unit.  When  the  train 
proceeded  he  was  the  only  British  officer  in  Cologne.  In 
this  strange  circumstance  he  did  the  obvious  thing.  He 
went  to  an  hotel,  engaged  a  room,  and  having  taken  posses- 
sion waited  until  his  unit  arrived  for  his  support.  His  name 
is  Birkett. 

Deutz,  December  30th,  1918. 
The  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  woods,  walking  on  the 
moss  to  one's  spurs.  Woodmen  were  at  work.  Women  were 
carrying  off  branches  for  their  warmth,  and  thin  blue  smoke 
went  up  from  the  clearings.  Logs  were  piled  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  such  pit-props  as  one  saw  in  the  field.  It  was 
like  regarding  the  work  of  men  who  were  now  dead. 
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Deutz,  January  1st,  1919. 
Last  night  we  sat  in  this  house.  At  midnight  there  was 
a  sound  of  bells.  It  was  the  New  Year.  The  staff  came  in 
to  offer  their  good  wishes  to  the  C.R.E.  The  streets  were 
silent  except  for  two  New  Zealanders  who,  as  the  sentry 
averred  when  he  was  asked  for  an  explanation  of  their  in- 
jurious language,  were  merely  "talking  about  old  times." 
In  the  morning  there  was  a  flashing  of  sun  through  the 
clouds.  I  watched  the  Rhine.  It  was  like  a  slow  old  man, 
with  sad,  brown,  and  wrinkled  face.  Barges  were  passing. 
On  the  bow  of  one  was  yet  a  Christmas  tree.  An  aeroplane 
was  patrolling  overhead.  The  two  bridges  are  typical.  The 
new  bridge  is  a  bridge  as  any  rational  people  would  build. 
The  "Hohenzollern"  bridge  is  a  contraption  of  towers,  tur- 
rets, battlements,  and  embrasures,  like  a  thing  on  the  German 
stage.  The  four  equestrian  figures,  two  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge,  are  beautifully  weathered,  but  there  is  something 
comical  in  the  bronze  truculence  of  tail,  mane,  and  plume. 

Deutz,  January  2nd,  1919. 
The  main  roads  in  the  bridge-head  are  paved  with  stone 
or  cement  blocks.  Other  roads  are  well  metalled,  or  made 
from  the  soil,  but  good.  Then  there  are  by-roads,  and  farm 
roads,  from  which  one  can  work  up  the  hills  by  bridle  paths. 
The  whole  area  is  marked  by  wood,  copse,  orchards,  farms, 
heaths,  dry  and  wet  meadows,  fen,  moor,  moss,  water,  with 
flowing  rivers  and  rushing  streams,  with  pools  and  ditches. 
This  day  we  drove  southwards  to  Siegberg.  The  route  lay 
by  Ostheim,  Urbach,  Wahn,  Spich,  Troisdorf.  We  crossed 
the  Agger  at  Volberg  and  again  at  Siegberg,  where  it  falls  into 
the  Sieg,  which  comes  from  the  south-east;  and  the  Sieg 
again  is  crossed  on  the  way  back  to  Bonn.  It  was  a  brilliant 
day,  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  being  in  view.  We 
returned  by  Cologne  where  I  bought  three  packages  of  cigar- 
ette papers  for  1  mark  80  pf .  They  were  marked  in  English, 
"Made  in  Vienna. "     Five  francs  is  equal  to  7m.  50  pf. 
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Deutz,  January  3rd,  1919. 
A  dull  but  dry  day.  We  rode  for  two  hours  down  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  bridge  of  boats,  and  saw 
Germany  in  all  its  monstrousness  of  factory  and  machinery. 
The  twin  towers  of  the  Cathedral  stood  up  like  saw-toothed 
bayonets.  An  old  excursion  steamer  was  anchored  in  a  bay; 
the  prow  was  a  fish.  The  paddle  box  was  a  grille.  The  stern 
was  raised  high  for  a  restaurant.  It  was  like  all  of  Germany, 
an  impossible  dream.  At  a  dock  we  dismounted.  Forty 
children  crowded  close  with  dull,  apathetic  faces.  They 
were  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  but  singularly  devoid  of  beauty, 
except  one  girl  of  eleven  to  whom  I  gave  a  two-shilHng  piece. 
One  child  of  three  was  eating  a  piece  of  disgusting,  black, 
sodden  bread.  They  were  as  nervous  as  wild  animals.  They 
were  pale  to  yellowness,  and  not  a  trace  of  colour  showed  in 
any  face.  We  have  an  armistice  with  the  soldiers:  we  con- 
tinue a  state  of  war  against  the  children. 

Deutz,  January  4th,  1919. 

We  rode  for  two  hours,  and  had  pictures  taken.  The 
photographer,  a  German,  was  much  disgusted  that  we  could 
not  look  fierce.  They  do  not  understand  that  a  soldier  may 
be  pleasant  yet  implacable,  victorious  without  arrogance,  at 
once  merciful  and  just.  The  English  are  frightfully  righteous, 
they  say.  They  ask  the  meaning  of  it,  and  the  only  answer 
is  that  the  English  make  war  upon  armies,  not  upon  civilians, 
not  upon  women  and  children. 

An  old  woman  in  black  was  turning  over  a  dust  heap 
looking  for  chips,  and  she  was  at  her  task  as  we  returned.  A 
boy  was  poling  a  raft  in  the  overflown  water.  A  child  asked 
if  he  might  roll  his  hoop  under  the  horses.  Men  and  women 
were  digging  turnips  and  cutting  cabbages  in  the  fields. 

I  wrote  to  Sir  Archibald  Macdonell  upon  his  knighthood. 
I  expressed  my  pleasure  upon  his  decision  to  accept  this 
honour  from  "the  other  King,"  as  a  sign  that  he  had  agreed 
to  let  by-gones  be  by-gones, — a  King  whom  he  had  served  so 
long,  so  loyally,  and  with  such  signal  success. 
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The  opera  was  "The  Flying  Dutchman,"  done  with  all 
the  pomp  of  pre-war  days.  In  the  final  phrase  the  woman 
made  the  B  natural  with  ease  and  sureness.  The  "steers- 
man" of  the  ship  had  a  telescope  to  his  eye  to  observe  the 
other  ship  which  was  only  ten  feet  away.  In  that  is  the  his- 
tory of  Germany,  and  the  meaning  of  the  war.  The  German 
must  have  a  mechanism  for  everything.  If  he  would  draw 
a  curtain,  he  must  have  a  string  and  a  pulley.  If  he  would 
lift  his  blind,  he  must  have  a  crank  and  a  cogged  wheel.  In 
the  mess-room  of  this  house  is  a  peristyle  against  the  wall 
like  a  mantelpiece.  It  conceals  a  radiator.  On  the  floor  is 
a  grate  filled  with  pieces  of  wood  nailed  together.  Below 
this  wood  are  electric  lights  covered  with  red  paper,  and 
underneath  the  grate  is  a  piece  of  metal  to  protect  the  floor 
from  the  imaginary  heat.  There  is  also  a  sheet  of  stamped 
bronze  to  conduct  the  smoke  that  has  no  existence.  The 
contraption  is  to  him  a  fireplace,  and  in  his  mind  it  is  much 
better,  more  "efficient,"  than  the  English  fireplace  which  is 
built  of  stone,  and  burns  fuel  directly.  He  builds  of  wood, 
hay,  straw,  stubble,  and  thinks  it  stone.  The  world  to  him  is 
a  stage,  and  the  false  was  the  true.  His  whole  fabric  was  a 
tower  of  Babel;  his  stones,  brick;  slime  for  mortar.  His 
very  empire  was  a  fabricated  thing  made  by  hands,  as  by  one 
who  thought  to  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature.  The  fabric  has 
oome  to  the  ground,  and  can  never  be  rebuilt. 

The  goat,  in  the  Greek  verse,  gnawed  the  vine  to  the  root; 
but  the  vine  was  quite  sure  it  would  yield  grapes  for  wine  to 
be  used  when  the  goat  lay  dead  upon  the  altar.  We  are  the 
vine;  the  German  is  the  goat.  The  German  is  shattered. 
He  is  a  dispersed  people.  The  dispersion  began  even  before 
the  war;  that  is  the  meaning  of  his  penetration  into  other 
lands.  Those  who  have  to  do  with  the  making  of  peace 
would  do  well  to  come  to  this  country  and  see  the  material 
they  have  to  work  with.  In  all  our  previous  wars  we  followed 
one  principle :  that  we  must  continue  to  live  in  the  same  world 
with  our  enemies;  and  in  our  peace  policy  there  was  what 
appeared  to  the  world  as  something  comical.     Yet  the  method 
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worked,  and  it  yielded  an  empire  which  the  shock  of  the  last 
four  years  could  not  move.      It  gave  us  Botha  and  Smuts. 

I  am  afraid  of  Wilson  and  his  pride  of  intellect,  his 
American  belief  that  things  are  much  more  simple  than  they 
really  are,  his  pre-occupation  with  laws,  leagues,  and  legisla- 
tion; but  I  am  much  more  afraid  lest  French,  and,  I  may 
add,  Celtic,  passion  and  logic  may  turn  us  aside  from  our  old 
Imperial  way.  The  English  always  perceived  the  majesty 
of  events.  They  saw  God  walking  upon  the  waters.  They 
found  because  they  did  not  seek.  It  is  a  hard  saying,  that 
the  business  of  the  Empire  is  to  save  not  ourselves,  but  the 
world.  A  spirit  is  moving  amongst  the  Germans.  It  is  our 
business  to  protect  this  brooding  spirit  and  not  leave  it  to  the 
mercy  of  the  world.  They  look  upon  us  as  administrators  of 
God's  judgements,  but  they  look  that  we  shall  act  without 
passion.  They  are  quite  apathetic,  ready  to  accept  what 
may  befall;  but  if  we  forsake  our  old  Imperial  way,  we  will 
have  lost  our  place  in  the  world. 

We  yielded  to  Foch  and  the  French  our  leadership  in 
land  war.  It  is  now  time  to  resume  it  in  peace.  The  Ger- 
mans put  all  their  trust  in  us.  Even  I,  myself,  in  some 
obscure  way  resent  the  presence  of  French  officers  in  this 
bridge-head,  as  if  they  would  interfere  in  a  delicate  job  which 
is  peculiarly  our  own.  Only  this  morning  we  were  talking 
with  a  woman  about  her  dogs,  and  she  apologized  for  some 
imperfection  in  their  coats  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
hungry  for  so  long  a  time;  and  she  did  it  in  such  a  deprecating 
way,  as  if  protesting:   "the  fault  was  our  own — not  yours !" 

During  these  two  weeks  I  have  had  a  sense  of  shame,  as 
of  one  looking  upon  a  naked  soul,  or  upon  a  woman  in  her 
agony.  I  am  not  writing  in  ignorance.  I  have  seen  the  war 
face  to  face.  Our  own  soul  also  is  at  stake.  My  fear  is  that 
the  business  of  peace  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  lawyers, 
pedants,  and  traders,  who  see  only  a  victim  to  be  destroyed, 
and  ourselves  destroyed  with  the  sacrifice.     We  are  not  God. 
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Deutz,  January  5th,  1919. 

Father  O'Sullivan,  a  priest  winsome  and  wise,  the  chap- 
lain, said  Mass  in  a  church.  I  examined  a  park  of  German 
ambulances,  and  reflected  upon  the  suffering  they  denoted. 
They  were  a  poor  convoy.  General  Macdonell  called. 
In  the  evening  the  moon  appeared  new  over  the  Rhine. 
Professor  Dale  came  to  dinner.  He  was  very  sensible  over 
the  Khaki  University. 

At  11-30  I  crossed  the  river  for  the  last  time,  its  surface 
like  burnished  metal  giving  back  the  light.  The  1st  Division 
is  moving  out  to-morrow,  and  the  war  is  over. 

January  7th,  1919. 

The  train  left  Cologne  at  5  a.m.  and  at  sunrise  I  awoke, 
the  sun  looking  as  it  looked  in  Flanders,  shining  through  the 
yellow  mist  across  the  level  plain.  Past  Eschwielorhof  the 
country  was  sparse  and  rough.  White  birches  and  young 
pines  grew  above  the  ledges  of  rock.  After  Aachen  a  tunnel 
with  flaring  lights;  then  red  hills,  and  smoky  clouds  in  a  pale 
blue  sky;  houses  on  the  short  hillsides.  Hergenrath  at 
9-30:  a  wide  horizon  upon  the  hills;  woods  broken  by  red 
quarry  faces;  brawling  streams;  red  roofs,  white  spires,  and 
square  towers;  a  difficult  country;  one  sees  why  the  Germans 
preferred  Belgium  for  their  march.  The  journey  brought  us 
past  Herbersthal,  Verviers,  Ensival,  Papinster,  Gafontaine, 
Nessonvaux,  Trooz,  Heime,  Seraing,  leaving  Liege  some  miles 
to  the  north,  through  low  hills  and  green  valleys.  At  Ensival 
a  river,  probably  the  Vesdre,  was  crossed,  and  we  reached  the 
Meuse.  From  Huy  to  Namur  the  train  followed  this  noble 
stream  up  a  rich  green  valley  with  bold  cliffs  on  either  hand, 
showing  tilted  benches  of  rock.  A  man  was  ploughing  with 
oxen,  and  the  meadows  were  white  with  sheep.  Namur  was 
reached  at  3-30;  then  we  followed  the  pretty  Sambre,  a  gentle 
stream,  until  the  valley  widened  out  to  a  pleasant  country- 
side. Charleroi  was  reached  at  7-30  and  we  had  dinner  in 
the  canteen;  a  gross  affair. 

January  8th,  1919. 

Awoke  upon  a  sunless  day.  A  windmill  was  in  sight. 
We  must  be  east  of  Mons  or  west  of  Arras.     We  were  at 
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Somain  near  Douai.  We  had  made  little  progress  in  the  night, 
and  were  now  due  at  Boulogne.  Soon  we  came  into  the  area 
of  roofless  houses  and  blown  bridges.  There  was  the  usual 
acrid  smell  in  the  air.  The  shell  holes  are  quite  grown  with 
grass,  but  no  single  point  arises  in  the  desolation.  It  is  all 
a  shambles,  a  slaughter  house,  squalid  as  a  shack  wherein 
murder  had  been  done.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  passed 
the  towers  of  Mt.  St.  Eloi,  and  I  looked  upon  a  battlefield 
for  the  last  time. 

The  train  arrived  at  Boulogne  at  6  in  the  evening. 
The  railway  people  thought  we  were  an  ambulance  train, 
and  sent  us  on  to  the  hospital  in  Wimereux.  Before  they 
discovered  the  mistake  and  brought  us  back  it  was  mid- 
night. I  had  supper  at  the  club.  The  hotels  were  crowded, 
and  I  went  back  to  the  train  to  sleep. 

Boulogne,  January  9th,  1919. 
Crossed    the    channel    in    the  morning  over    i  sunny, 
stormy  sea,  but  had  for  the  passage  the  comfort  of  a  state 
cabin.     Here  ends  the  record  of  my  experience  in  this — my 
last,  and  only — war.  Staff  Officer 

war 

How  can  I  picture  thee  ?  Thou  hast  thy  morn, 
Thy  shadowy  eve,  and  night  as  doth  the  day, 
Thy  morn's  proud  pageant,  liveried  bold  and  gay, 

Whose  plumed  and  bannered  stream  through  banks  deep-worn 

Of  cheering  multitudes  is  bravely  borne, 
Thy  evening's  flaming  sky  and  shadows  grey 
Of  long-drawn  ranks  of  death  in  disarray, 

All  ashen-hued  and  hushed  and  havoc-torn. 

Then,  curtained  dark,  thy  night's  Gethsemane, 
Whose  tears  and  blood  earth's  gentlest  spirits  flow, 
Where  sireless  infants  suck  the  breasts  of  woe, 

And  Age  lies  broken-crutched,  while,  songlessly, 
Life's  summer,  stayed  at  noon,  garlands  in  gloom 
Her  withered  flowers  and  buds  that  ne'er  may  bloom. 

Dudley  H.  Anderson 
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While  Orpheus  slept  no  song  of  passioned  bird 
Across  the  richly  flowered  fields  was  heard; 
The  brook,  once  noisy  with  its  revelry, 
In  silence  journeyed  toward  the  songless  sea. 
The  drooping  blossoms  mutely  suffered  wrong 
From  winds  whose  lips  had  lost  the  gift  of  song. 

While  Orpheus  slept,  the  lark,  devoid  of  skill, 

Ascending  beat  on  beat  at  last  grew  still, 

And  voiceless,  as  a  soul  that  unforgiven 

Might  wait  before  the  silent  gate  of  heaven, 

It  hung  with  trembling  wings  and  heart  distressed, 

Weak  with  the  notes  perforce  that  it  suppressed. 

WTiile  Orpheus  slept  and  Hermes'  lyre  unstrung 
Let  slip  the  golden  hours  of  day,  unsung, 
Love  woke  to  silence,  and  in  dumb  surprise 
Wandered  with  dull  uncomprehending  eyes 
Through  brooding  meadows,  where  no  music  lent 
Its  witchery  of  measured  ravishment. 

While  Orpheus  slept  no  idle  sun-warmed  breeze 
Wafted  the  murmur  of  contented  bees, 
Nor  echo  answering  to  the  listless  swain 
Encouraged  him  to  try  his  pipes  again; 
God-like,  no  footsteps  lightly  passed  along 
The  dreaming  flowers,  stirring  them  to  song. 

While  Orpheus  slept,  then  love  was  bought  with  gold, 
And  mortals  toiling  suddenly  grew  old, 
Finding  no  prayer  their  silent  lips  could  pray, 
Nor  hope  discerned  to  lighten  their  dull  way, 
But  watched  with  yearning  eyes  and  waited  long, 
Listening  in  vain  to  catch  the  immortal  song. 
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There  came  a  singer  through  the  purple  morn 
Whose  silver  voice  tuned  to  his  harp  was  borne 
On  winds  once  dead,  that  now  to  music  sprang, 
Life-filling  all  the  valley  as  they  sang, 
And  lo,  a  cry  as  of  release  from  pain, 
"Orpheus  awakes  and  walks  with  us  again !" 

Percival  Allen 
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1819—1919 

Here,  where  the  mighty  pulse  of  Empire  beats, 
Here,  where  the  iron  gates  of  Commerce  swing, 
That  room  be  made  for  sinewy  Trade  to  bring 

To  anchor,  or  to  send  abroad,  her  fleets, 

Rose, — modest,  thorough,  one  of  Learning's  seats, 

Whence  for  a  hundred  years  Thought  showed  the  way 
To  realms  where  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Wisdom  lay, 

Like  to  some  trusted  guide  a  traveller  meets 

'Mid  storied  scenes.  Here  came  they,  young,  keen-eyed — 
Those  thousands  now  upon  her  sacred  roll; 

Here  taught  to  see,  to  think,  to  do,  to  bide; 

Here  taught  their  kinship  with  the  mighty  whole 

Of  things,  they,  going  world-wide  did  their  part 

In  war  or  peace,  at  council,  altar,  mart. 

Alexander  Louis  Fraser 
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A  LL  wars  appear  to  involve  relaxation  of  the  contemporary 
moral  code,  and  this  relaxation  is  usually  characterized 
by  public  and  private  disregard  of  consequences,  resulting 
often  in  an  orgy  of  extravagance.  All  classes  in  the  com- 
munity are  infected  by  the  desire  to  raise  their  standard  of 
comfort,  but  the  social  groups  most  infected  are  those  to 
whom  luxurious  living  is  a  new  experience.  When  living 
becomes  more  luxurious  and  when  larger  numbers  attempt 
to  enjoy  greater  luxury,  there  is  at  once  increase  in  the 
demand  for  goods  and  reluctance  to  engage  in  the  increased 
labour  necessary  to  produce  them.  This  social  paradox 
constitutes  the  problem  encountered  by  the  industrial  world 
at  the  present  moment.  Demand  is  extraordinarily  active; 
wages  are  much  higher  than  they  were  in  pre-war  days; 
working  hours  are  much  shorter;  the  quantity  of  product 
per  working  hour  has  not  increased,  and  there  are  fewer 
workers  than  there  were. 

The  doctrine  that  wealth  is  a  fixed  quantity  susceptible 
of  immediate  division  or  of  expropriation  by  the  State  is 
responsible  for  many  misconceptions.  The  fact  is  that  wealth 
is  being  used  up  every  hour,  and  that  the  cessation  of  the 
labour  of  production  means  the  stoppage  of  consumption 
within  a  very  short  time,  because  the  quantity  of  goods 
accumulated  in  stores  is  in  general  very  limited.  Indeed, 
when  the  demand  for  these  goods  is  active,  as  it  is  at 
present,  the  reserve  stocks  are  insignificant  in  proportion 
to  the  consumption. 

The  war  has  been  a  great  educator.  It  has  shown  in  the 
most  demonstrative  manner  that  production  is  the  most 
important  factor.  It  has  shown  that  pecuniary  cost,  and 
even  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  product,  if  there  is  any, 
are  both  of  minor  importance  compared  with  production. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  by  urgency  of  demand  for  certain 
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products — munitions,  food,  and  clothing,  conspicuously.  At 
whatever  cost,  these  had  to  be  provided  in  huge  quantities 
and  at  high  speed. 

I  have  before  me  a  detailed  statement  of  the  number  of 
shells  fired  on  the  front  of  one  army  corps  in  France  during 
the  operations  of  one  week — by  no  means  the  most  important 
week  of  the  period  of  the  war.  The  cost  of  these  shells  ran 
into  millions;  but  the  cardinal  point  was  the  supply  of  shells, 
not  the  cost  of  them.  The  victualling  of  an  army  is  costly; 
but  the  important  point  is  the  victualling,  not  the  cost  in 
terms  of  money. 

In  peace,  as  in  war,  the  important  fact  is  production. 
Unless  consumption  and  the  well-being  of  the  community 
contingent  upon  it  are  to  decline,  production  must  be  main- 
tained. How  can  this  production  be  maintained?  Three 
methods  alone  are  known  to  history.  One  is  by  compulsory 
labour;  the  second  is  by  voluntary  labour;  and  the  third  is  by 
free  labour,  whose  participation  is  induced  by  payment  of 
wages.  The  first  method  was  employed  more  or  less  rigidly 
throughout  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  in 
earlier  times.  Slaves  were  captured  or  whole  populations 
were  conquered  and  the  captives  set  to  work  to  produce  for 
themselves  and  for  the  community.  The  habit  of  wandering 
inherited  or  acquired  by  the  labouring  people  brought  about 
regulated  settlement.  People  were  prevented  from  wander- 
ing and  were  compelled  to  work.  In  modern  times,  obligatory 
labour  has  been  employed  as  a  punitive  measure.  I  have  seen 
armed  guards  standing  over  convicted  beggars  digging  in 
the  fields,  or  working  in  factories,  producing  compulsorily. 
As  a  measure  devised  to  counteract  the  disorganization  of 
Russian  society  caused  by  the  special  character  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  of  November,  1917,  the  Soviet  Republic  placed 
the  following  clause  in  the  first  article  of  its  constitution: — 
"  Universal  obligation  to  work  is  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  the  parasitic  strata  of  society  and  organizing 
the  economic  life  of  the  country."  In  other  words,  the 
Soviet  Republic  reverts  to  the  practice  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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The  most  conspicuous  example  of  voluntary  labour  is 
to  be  found  in  the  munition  works  of  Great  Britain  during 
the  war.  These  works  were  largely  occupied  by  people  who 
had  not  previously  engaged  in  manual  labour.  The  most 
arduous  work  was  done  by  men  and  women  of  education  and 
refinement,  who  volunteered  their  services  either  gratuitously 
or  for  compensation  unimportant  to  them.  The  stimulus  of 
national  danger  sufficed  to  produce  this  anomaly. 

The  third,  and  by  far  the  most  frequent,  method  of  pro- 
duction is  by  means  of  free  labour  working  for  wages.  The 
wages  system  has  certain  drawbacks,  but  it  is  a  system  for 
the  adoption  of  which  the  working  masses  struggled  for 
centuries.  They  straggled  against  compulsory  labour  for  the 
State,  or  for  the  farmers  of  the  State  revenues,  and  against  the 
social  restrictions  such  compulsory  labour  involved.  They 
desired  freedom  to  move  from  one  place  to  another  and  from 
one  employment  to  another,  both  denied  them  under  the 
system  of  compulsory  labour.  They  desired  freedom  to 
earn  what  they  could  and  to  enjoy  their  earnings. 

The  real  industrial  revolution  was  the  emergence  of  the 
free  labourer  after  the  close  of  the  mediaeval  struggles.  These 
struggles  closed  at  different  periods  in  different  countries. 
In  England  they  were  practically  over  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  France  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  in  Germany  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  and  in  Russia  in  the  middle  of 
the  same  century.  But  freedom  brought  its  inconveniences. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  individual  worker,  though 
free,  was  often  at  a  disadvantage  in  making  a  bargain  with 
his  employer.  He  was  at  a  disadvantage  when  labour  was 
plentiful  and  he  had  to  take  what  wages  employers  offered, 
irrespective  of  the  value  of  his  labour  to  his  employers.  He 
was  at  a  disadvantage  also  when  fluctuations  of  trade  occurred 
and  threw  him  out  of  his  customary  employment.  When 
labour  was  scarce,  as  it  was  at  intervals  in  the  economic 
history  of  every  country  in  Western  Europe,  the  labourer 
had  a  certain  advantage.  He  could  demand  higher  wages, 
knowing  that  employment  was  certain.     The  normal  condition 
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of  the  individual  labourer,  destitute  as  he  usually  was  of 
means  to  enable  him  to  place  a  reserve  price  upon  his  labour, 
induced  him  to  endeavour  by  means  of  combined  action 
on  the  part  of  more  or  less  numerous  groups  to  place  this 
reserved  price  upon  his  labour  and  to  refuse  to  work  unless 
he  obtained  it.  The  practice  of  striking  for  higher  wages 
was  a  mere  continuation  of  the  previous  practice  of  striking 
against  compulsory  labour.  Under  serfdom  peasants  fre- 
quently revolted,  refused  to  work,  or  fled  from  the  estates  to 
which  they  were  ascribed.  In  modern  times  the  combinations 
of  labourers  which  resulted  in  these  strikes  have  been  resisted 
by  capitalist  employers  who  have  sometimes  been  able  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  State  in  resisting  the  demands  of  their 
workmen.  Combinations  of  labour  were  from  time  to  time 
prohibited.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  say  that  in  some  countries, 
and  notably  in  England,  combinations  of  employers  were  also 
restricted  contemporaneously.  Bit  by  bit,  by  means  of 
industrial  struggles,  the  legal  right  of  working  men  to  organize 
themselves  into  groups  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better 
conditions  of  labour  and  higher  wages  was  recognized  in 
Great  Britain,  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  right  also  came  to 
be  recognized  in  other  countries.  The  gradual  adoption  of 
universal  suffrage  greatly  facilitated  industrial  organization, 
partly  through  legislative  measures  and  partly  through  the 
alteration  it  involved  in  the  political  centre  of  gravity.  These 
struggles  towards  improved  conditions  were,  however,  accom- 
panied by,  and  their  success  was  largely  due  to,  contempo- 
raneous increase  in  production.  The  most  important  period 
in  the  history  of  the  struggles  was  undoubtedly  the  period 
when  combination  ceased  to  be  illegal,  and  that  period  in  each 
country  was  characterized  by  industrial  expansion. 

It  was,  for  instance,  during  the  period  of  great  briskness 
in  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  between  1868  and  1874,  that  the 
foundations  of  the  modern  Trade  Union  were  laid.  Had 
production  at  that  time  not  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
there  might  have  been  much  industrial  discontent;  but  real 
wages  could  not  have  advanced  as  they  did.     The  material 
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means  to  provide  for  this  advance  would  not  have  been  in 
existence.  In  other  words,  the  gain  to  the  workers  was  due 
primarily  to  increased  production,  and  their  increased  share 
in  the  product  was  due  to  the  demand  for  labour  being  in 
excess  of  the  supply  as  well  as  to  their  trade  organization.  In 
other  words,  had  there  been  no  increased  production  while 
the  population  was  increasing,  there  would  have  been  no 
surplus  product  in  which  the  workers  could  have  shared.  It 
is  very  evident  that  this  condition  arises  whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  the  industrial  organization.  Under  a  system 
of  compulsory  service,  voluntary  service,  or  wage-payment, 
the  same  condition  must  arise.  If  there  is  a  relatively  small 
total  fund,  there  is  a  relatively  small  share  to  each  person  who 
participates  in  the  fund.  The  total  fund  in  question  is  the 
total  product  achieved  by  the  co-operation  of  the  whole 
industrial  and  agricultural  population. 

With  the  growth  in  political  power  and  in  social  influence 
of  the  workers,  there  has  very  naturally  arisen  an  idea  that 
the  worker  should  not  be  regarded  as  subject  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  market  for  his  labour.  This  idea  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  schemes  of  insurance  against  unemployment,  a 
natural  and  appropriate  complement  to  insurance  against 
risk  of  loss  by  fire  and  insurance  against  other  contingencies. 
The  sound  view  is  undoubtedly  not  that  fluctuations  in 
employment  can  in  the  nature  of  things  be  prevented,  but 
that  the  injurious  effects  of  these  fluctuations  can  be  avoided 
by  the  creation  of  adequate  reserve  funds  during  periods  of 
prosperity.  This  is  merely  applying  to  labour  a  principle 
which  has  always  been  recognized  as  applicable  to  the 
conduct  of  any  particular  industry  or  any  particular  com- 
mercial or  financial  undertaking.  In  these  the  primary 
concern  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  continuity  of  the  business — 
its  continued  solvency  in  spite  of  the  fluctuations  which  are 
incident  to  all  kinds  of  life. 

But  the  aims  of  labour  have,  in  recent  years,  gone  further. 
Not  only  does  the  worker  desire  by  means  of  combination 
and  by  " collective  bargaining"  to  obtain  an  increased  share 
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of  the  product,  but  the  claim  has  been  advanced  on  the  part 
of  the  worker  to  assume  the  role  of  organizer  of  labour. 
That  is  to  say,  that  instead  of  the  workers  being  employed 
by  a  capitalist  or  by  his  agent,  he  should  himself  employ 
the  capitalist,  or  rather  that  groups  of  workmen  should 
associate  together  to  obtain  capital  and  to  conduct  a  business. 
There  is,  after  all,  nothing  new  in  this  idea.  Since  the  emer- 
gence of  free  labour,  there  has  been  nothing  to  hinder  such  a 
development.  Many  workmen  have  organized  themselves  in 
this  manner.  Yet  experience  has  shown  that  the  general 
mass  of  the  workers  find  such  grouping  rather  unstable. 
There  is  a  very  definite  reluctance  on  the  part  of  working 
men  to  entrust  their  future  to  amateurs  in  organization.  They 
want  above  all  to  have  security  for  their  wages,  and  they  are 
unwilling  to  barter  security  of  these  for  security  of  employ- 
ment, which  they  cannot  but  realize  is  a  wholly  different  matter. 
An  offer  of  a  permanent  partnership  and  consequent  perma- 
nent employment  in  a  business  is  valueless  unless  the  business 
is  permanent.  If  a  workman  is  offered  the  choice  between 
employment  in  an  industry  conducted  by  men  like  himself 
and  employment  in  one  conducted  by  experienced  managers, 
he  will  in  general  choose  the  latter,  because  he  recognizes  the 
greater  likelihood  of  permanence  in  the  enterprise. 

Unless  there  were  definite  ascription  of  workmen  to 
particular  employment  and  to  particular  places,  involving  of 
course  complete  absence  of  freedom  of  movement,  and 
therefore  of  freedom  of  any  kind,  even  the  nationalization  of 
industry,  still  less  the  local  "  socialization "  of  it,  would  not 
in  the  least  alter  the  fundamental  condition  mentioned  above. 
There  would  still  be  variations  of  product  as  between  one 
period  and  another  and  as  between  one  place  and  another; 
there  would  still  be  variations  in  management;  and  there 
would  still  be  grounds  of  dispute  between  the  workmen  and 
those  under  whose  orders  they  worked,  whether  these  were 
private  employers,  persons  elected  by  the  workmen  from 
among  themselves,  or  functionaries  of  the  State.  Moreover, 
a  State  organized  on  an  industrial  instead  of  a  political  basis 
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must  be  destitute  of  a  court  of  appeal.  There  is  no  room 
for  such  a  court  in  an  industrial  State  pure  and  simple. 
Everyone  in  such  a  State  is  engaged  in  the  industrial  struggle, 
and  his  interest  is  inevitably  opposed  to  the  interest  of  every 
other  worker.  This  has  been  well  illustrated  in  the  recent 
railway  strike  in  Great  Britain.  There,  the  railway  signal- 
men appear  on  the  evidence  available  at  present  to  have 
struck,  not  against  a  railway  company,  but  against  the 
Government,  and  through  the  Government  against  the  rest 
of  the  community.  There  was  thus  no  body  which  could  act 
as  arbitrator  or  hold  the  balance  in  such  a  dispute. 

Instead  of  resulting  in  a  diminution  of  industrial  struggles, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  nationalization  or 
"socialization"  of  industry  would  alike  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  such  struggles  and  in  the  greater  bitterness 
of  them.  The  movement  of  goods  necessary  to  maintain  the 
population  would  frequently  be  impeded  and  the  life  of  the 
community  imperilled  by  pressure  at  one  strategic  point  or 
another. 

In  the  recent  strike  the  workmen  desired  to  utilize  their 
strategic  position  to  obtain  a  maximum  advantage  in  their 
own  favour;  and  other  groups  of  workmen  might  be  counted 
upon  to  do  the  like.  A  serial  strike  movement  is  indeed 
more  likely  to  be  effective  than  a  simultaneous  strike  of  all 
industries.  The  ineffectiveness  of  the  general  strike  as  an 
industrial  weapon  has  been  proved  wherever  the  general  strike 
has  been  attempted.  Modification  of  the  general  strike  has 
invariably  begun  before  the  close  of  the  second  day,  and  pro- 
gressive modification  has  gradually  destroyed  the  general 
character  of  the  strike. 

The  temptation  to  unscrupulous  adventurers  and  to 
certain  types  of  financiers  to  take  advantage  of  the  weapon 
of  the  industrial  strike  has  already  become  very  great.  The 
connexion  between  some  groups  of  speculators  and  the 
organizers  of  recent  strikes  is  hardly  a  matter  of  doubt. 
This  country  is  probably  entirely  free  from  such  formidable 
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and  dangerous  conspiracies;  but  their  malign  influence  is 
very  widespread,  and  indirectly  they  may  affect  us  at  any 
moment. 

It  is  very  evident  that  those  movements  which  aim  at 
the  aggrandizement  of  one  social  group  over  others — at  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  town  proletariat,  for  example,  over  the 
agricultural  groups,  or  of  the  latter  over  the  first — do  not  make 
for  the  growth  of  society,  but  rather  for  its  disintegration  and 
destruction.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  in  those  countries  where 
the  people  have  a  firm  grip  of  the  realities  of  life,  and  where 
they  are  willing  if  necessary  to  volunteer  social  services  in 
cases  where  these  are  abandoned  by  wage-earners  who  have 
been  rendering  them,  the  strike  movement  is  doomed  to 
failure.  The  Winnipeg  strike,  for  example,  was  broken  by 
the  spontaneous  organization  of  volunteer  workers.  This  is 
a  sound  and  perfectly  effective  means  of  breaking  a  strike. 
If  the  people  who  customarily  work  for  wages  refuse  to  work, 
the  necessary  work  must  be  done  by  others  who  are  able,  at 
least  for  a  time,  to  work  without  wages.  It  must  be  realized 
that  in  the  absence  of  obligatory  labour  there  can  be  no 
obligatory  employment;  and  that  neither  obligatory  labour 
nor  obligatory  employment  afford  security  for  the  production 
of  the  means  of  life.  The  experience  of  history  is  wholly 
against  the  conclusion  that  either  is  efficient. 

The  world  has  changed  during  and  since  the  war.  If 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  change  is  a  deepened  sense  of 
reality  and  a  desire  to  look  the  facts  of  life  squarely  in  the 
face,  and  if  another  is  a  keener  sense  of  the  interests  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  the  world  has  changed  for  the  better. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by 
fantastic  illusions  and  catchwords  availing  nothing  for  pro- 
gress, and  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  striving 
exclusively  for  our  individual  advantage  against  the  interests 
of  the  community,  the  world  has  changed  for  the  worse. 

It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  the  undisguised  ferocity  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia  is  an  incident  rather  of  Russian 
than  of  universal  communism;  yet  the  disintegrating  effect  of 
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the  Soviet  policy  would  probably  manifest  itself  wherever  com- 
munism might  be  adopted.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  may  not, 
perhaps,  fairly  be  regarded  as  types  of  communists,  but 
people  like  them  have  been  numerous  enough  to  render  com- 
munism as  a  rule  unworkable.  The  fact  that  the  institution 
in  Russia  even  of  a  modified  communist  system  has  only 
been  accomplished,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  accomplished,  by 
force,  is  not  in  its  favour.  It  has  shown  itself  to  be,  indeed, 
merely  autocracy  in  other  hands.  A  close  examination  of 
the  various  attempts  at  the  establishment  of  communistic 
societies  in  historical  times  will,  I  think,  show  that  arbitrary 
authority  has  either  been  employed  to  found  them  or  such 
authority  has  ere  long  made  its  appearance  in  them,  while 
always  there  has  been  a  sacrifice  of  freedom.  Indeed,  freedom 
and  communism  are  mutually  exclusive. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  of  the  War  is  that  it  has  brought 
such  fundamental  questions  of  social  development  into  the 
field  of  everyday  discussion.  They  have  long  been  familiar 
subjects  of  study  among  scholars,  but  the  general  public  has 
hitherto  been  practically  unacquainted  with  them.  Now 
they  must  think  of  them,  and  it  is  to  their  interest  to  think 
of  them  seriously,  and  to  refuse  to  be  misguided. 

The  existing  order  of  society  has,  on  the  whole,  with- 
stood well  the  tremendous  strain  of  the  war.  There  were 
many  grumblings  about  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  of 
financial  power;  yet  the  world  has  owed  much  to  this  very 
concentration.  The  War  has  been  conducted  by  means  of  an 
intensified  form  of  concentration  of  wealth.  The  Govern- 
ments have,  partly  by  compulsion,  but  more  largely  by 
voluntary  disposition  of  funds,  through  loans  and  otherwise, 
been  able  to  adjust  the  daily  burdens  of  the  war.  The 
manner  in  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  pooled  their 
resources  is  really  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  time.  Only  a 
pervasive  sense  of  the  common  interest  of  the  nation,  amplified 
by  a  sense  of  the  common  interest  of  civilized  mankind, 
could  have  caused  them  to  do  what  they  did.  The  people 
who  did  this  were  the  people  who,  by  prudent  management 
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or  otherwise,  had  liquid  resources  in  their  hands.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  worker  is  an  essential  element  in  society;  but, 
in  a  great  crisis  such  as  the  War,  he  would  have  been  helpless 
without  the  instantly  available  organizing  power,  experience, 
and  resources  of  those  whom  the  more  extreme  among  them 
now  regard  as  social  parasites.  The  middle  class  may  have 
all  the  defects  attributed  to  it  by  Matthew  Arnold  and  by 
the  Marxists,  but  it  has  nevertheless  its  uses.  The  absence 
of  such  a  class  in  Russia  has  brought  about  the  downfall 
of  the  country  with  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty.  Had  Russia 
possessed  a  strong  middle  class,  the  country  would  have 
been  saved,  even  if  the  dynasty  had  fallen. 

To  our  own  country  the  War  has  brought  its  problems, 
but  the  effects  of  the  War  should  not  be  misread.  Had  there 
been  no  war  to  disturb  the  economic  equilibrium,  there  is  a 
strong  likelihood  that  ere  this  Canada  would  have  experienced 
a  financial  crisis  from  interior  causes.  Relatively  to  the 
readily  realizable  resources  of  the  country,  enormous  sums 
had  been  borrowed,  the  imports,  in  consequence  of  loans,  largely 
exceeded  the  exports,  and  expenditure  of  proceeds  of  loans 
was  for  the  most  part  in  permanent  works  like  railways,  the 
growth  of  whose  revenues  is  necessarily  slow.  The  heavy 
debt  in  which  these  operations  involved  the  country  was 
incurred  through  a  spirit  of  optimism  partly  justified  by 
the  unquestionable  value  of  the  natural  resources,  but  very 
largely  unjustified  because  of  the  inevitable  slowness  with 
which  these  could  possibly  be  developed  and  because  of  the 
inevitably  fluctuating  character  of  the  harvests. 

In  1913,  the  time  was  clearly  approaching  when  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  country  either  to  face  the  reality  of  an 
imminent  crisis  and  to  deal  with  it  intelligently,  or  to  drift 
into  an  economic  decline.  There  was  before  us  the  example 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
In  these  countries  a  spirit  of  optimism,  with  exaggerated 
views  of  the  future,  had  induced  excessive  borrowing  for 
railway  construction.  In  1873  the  crisis  came  for  the  United 
States;  in  1877  for  New  Zealand;  and  for  Australia  a  little 
later.     In  the  United  States  the  railways  nearly  all  passed 
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into  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  the  foreign  investors  suffered 
the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  capital  they  had  invested 
in  the  railways;  in  the  other  countries,  the  people  had  to 
shoulder  the  burden.  In  all  there  was  a  period  of  depres- 
sion —  partly  psychological  and  partly  economical  —  for 
at  least  ten  years.  The  same  situation  threatened  this 
country  in  1913.  The  War  postponed  the  crisis.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  prevented  it.  A  huge  market  was  at  once 
opened  up,  alike  for  the  products  of  agriculture  and  of  industry. 
Our  factories  were  working  day  and  night  and  our  exports 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Wages  and  the  cost  of 
materials  advanced  together  in  response  to  the  stimulus  of 
demand. 

The  effect  of  the  sudden  cessation  of  munition  require- 
ments was  modified  by  the  continuance  of  demand  due  to 
the  greatly  increased  resources  of  the  people,  and  the  diversion 
of  industrial  energy  from  munition  making  to  the  require- 
ments of  peace  times  was  thus  the  more  easily  accomplished. 
Nevertheless,  the  strain  upon  industrial  organization  has  been 
very  great.  Had  those  who  have  been  glibly  called  " pro- 
fiteers' '  not  conserved  such  profits  as  they  were  able  to  secure 
from  their  munition  making  and  applied  these  to  renewal  of 
their  former  or  establishment  of  new  enterprises,  the  country 
would  have  experienced  a  period  of  unemployment  in  which 
there  would  have  been  much  suffering. 

The  industrial  development  of  this  country,  compared 
with  that  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  is 
as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  amount  of  industrial  capital 
actually  accumulated  from  the  surplus  profits  of  industry  is 
comparatively  small.  Almost  all  of  the  industrial  enterprises 
are  conducted  by  means  of  borrowed  capital.  Diminution  of 
the  earnings  of  the  capital  so  employed  leads  at  once  to  the 
cessation  of  the  stream.  An  enterprise  which  possesses  large 
reserves  accumulated  from  previous  successful  years  can 
endure  the  strain  of  a  period  of  depression  or  a  period  of 
declining  profits;  but  an  enterprise  which  is  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  which  depends  upon  credit  and  upon  being  financed 
by  banks,  cannot  endure  such  a  period.      If  from  any  cause 
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its  profits  decline  below  a  certain  point,  it  must  go  out  of 
business.  If  it  does  go  out  of  business,  the  number  of 
employers  in  its  particular  branch  of  industry  is  diminished, 
and  employment  is  restricted.  The  disappearance  of  an 
employer  means  to  a  working  man  a  diminution  of  the  com- 
petitive area  for  his  employment. 

Whatever  interpretations  may  be  indulged,  the  workman 
is  essentially  a  partner  in  industrial  enterprise  in  general 
and  in  the  particular  enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged.  The 
economical  management  of  this  enterprise  and  the  stability 
of  industrial  management  in  general  are  alike  essential  to 
his  own  security. 

The  huge  populations  of  modern  States  have  in  a  very 
real  sense  been  brought  into  existence  by  the  industrial  system, 
and  experiments  in  radical  alteration  of  it  are  for  that  very 
reason  fraught  with  danger.  The  technique  of  industry  and 
commerce  is  inevitably  complex,  and  is  probably  destined  to 
become  more  and  more  complex.  Each  part  of  the  huge 
system  depends  upon  other  parts.  It  is  a  commonplace  to 
say  that  "the  world  is  one  city  "  and  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  artizan  in  Toronto  or  Montreal  that  the 
rice  harvest  of  Japan  has  been  a  failure,  or  to  the  artizan  of 
Osaka  in  Japan  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  Argentine  has  been 
deficient. 

Social  isolation  has  a  certain  charm;  but  the  way  of  the 
world  is  not  the  way  of  Thoreau.  Our  wants  become 
increasingly  varied,  and  variety  of  consumption  implies  variety 
of  production  and  a  wide  field  from  which  we  may  draw  our 
supplies.  This  in  turn  involves  transport,  international 
finance,  co-operation  of  many  disparate  communities  and 
interlocking  of  disparate  civilizations.  Selfish  and  isolated 
action  by  individuals,  by  groups  or  by  nations,  reacts  inevitably 
upon  themselves.  Nothing  but  harm  can  come  to  a  people 
whose  ideal  is  the  avoidance  of  work  rather  than  the  execution 
of  it.  The  inevitable  end  of  diminution  of  working  hours 
beyond  a  certain  point  is,  either  economical  decay  or  obligatory 
labour. 

James  Mavor 


THE  SONNETS 

To  W.  S.  1616—1919 

Your  pipe  now  stopt  these  threescore  lustres  gone, 
Whose  note  yet  sounds  in  growth  of  riper  days, 
And  unbesmeared  by  sluttish  time  your  stone, 
Swept  by  the  love  you  greeted  with  youi  lays, 
Where  swells  the  proud  full  sail  of  your  great  verse, 
Holding  in  your  eternal  lines  its  way, 
Let  alien  pens  having  got  your  use  disperse 
Their  poesy  under  what  muse  they  may: 
These  painful  feet  grope  at  your  jealous  heart 
That  vaunts  the  marble  of  your  monument, 
As  fit  to  dull  time's  tooth  in  scope  and  art, 
Yet  shares  withal  the  Arch-poet's  discontent, 
Who  sought  to  ease  His  heart  when  He  reviewed 
His  powerful  rhyme  and  saw  that  it  was  good. 

ii 

Thus  did  I  cull  from  your  unfading  wreath 
Some  envied  sprays  to  deck  mine  own  withal, 
Guiltless,  for  I  had  marked  the  daisied  heath 
Undimmed,  though  houses  of  gold  crowns  might  fall; 
Nay,  in  my  fondness  I  must  needs  engraft 
Your  noble  scions  on  my  younger  stem, 
That  haply  by  my  loving  handicraft, 
I  might  ennoble  it  and  cherish  them. 
But  even  as  meadows  cropt  the  greener  grow, 
Or  hedgerows  pruned  the  more,  the  more  do  thrive, 
The  while  those  shoots  thus  painfully  we  mow, 
Robbed  of  their  sap,  oft  fade  and  scarce  revive; 
So  if  my  clippings  little  verdure  bring, 
Your  deathless  stock  is  ever  burgeoning. 

Alexander  Macphail 
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TT  IS  the  function  of  the  literary  critic  to  help  the  men  of 
his  time  in  that  difficult  but  most  necessary  task  which 
the  development  of  modern  publishing  has  made  urgent,  a 
task  which  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  two  of  our  own  wisest  and 
best  critics — Lord  Morley,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison — 
under  the  title  Choice  of  Books.  Probably  few  have  accepted 
this  prophetic  vocation  more  whole-heartedly  than  Carlyle, 
and  few  have  exercised  a  more  commanding  influence  in 
determining  the  direction  of  the  public  taste  of  an  age.  The 
present  article  aims  at  estimating  the  success  with  which  he 
fulfilled  this  duty  of  censor,  by  considering  one  typical  case 
of  the  guidance  he  gave  his  contemporaries  in  fixing  the  value 
of  literary  work.  His  famous  article  on  Sir  Walter  Scott 
casts  light  upon  his  subject,  upon  himself,  and  upon  the 
canons  of  criticism  by  which  such  judgements  should  in  general 
be  guided.  This  is  a  matter  still  worth  our  careful  study,  for, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  writer  of  fiction  has  perhaps  the 
widest  and  most  potent  influence  over  average  readers  in  any 
period. 

Carlyle  himself  once  made  an  heroic  attempt  to  produce 
a  novel.  Needless  to  say,  it  was  to  be  of  the  didactic  sort. 
It  was  begun  during  the  days  of  his  early  married  life  in 
Edinburgh,  and  various  entries  in  his  journal  tell  us  of  its 
progress,  from  the  completion  of  the  first  chapter — when  he 
said  that  Heaven  only  knew  what  it  would  turn  into  but  that 
he  had  sworn  to  finish  it — to  the  melancholy  record  not  long 
afterwards  of  the  burning  of  the  manuscript.  The  incident 
was  an  amusing  one,  reminding  us  of  the  love  poems  which 
Hegel  addressed  to  his  fiancee,  and  of  which  Edward  Caird 
remarked  that  they  contain  too  much  psychological  analysis 
of  the  tender  passion  to  be  quite  successful  as  poetic  expres- 
sions of  it.  In  later  life  Carlyle's  dislike  of  works  of  fiction — 
unless  Wilhelm  Meister  may  be  so  called — was  intense.  His 
wife  has  told  us  that  he  never  opened  such  books,  and  Sterling 
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tried  in  vain  to  convince  him  how  much  be  had  missed. 
George  Eliot  sent  him  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  but  despaired 
of  his  ever  getting  beyond  the  title  page.  One  might  infer 
from  this  that  he  was  like  Charles  Darwin,  incapacitated  by- 
other  interests  from  this  special  form  of  mental  enjoyment. 
Yet  it  was  Carlyle  himself  who  in  The  Diamond  Necklace 
worked  up  the  musty  records  of  a  French  lawsuit  into  as 
sensational  a  story  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Wilkie 
Collins,  and  it  was  he  who  lit  up  the  old  monkish  chronicle 
by  Jocelin  of  Brakelonda  until  Abbot  Hugo  and  Abbot  Samson 
have  become  more  real  to  us  than  Scott's  Father  Ambrose 
or  Father  Eustace. 

Whatever  else  may  have  explained  his  neglect  of  the 
novel,  it  was  assuredly  no  want  of  imaginative  faculty. 
And  it  is  quite  plain  that  in  some  fields  of  English  fiction  he 
was  thoroughly  at  home.  His  references,  although  drawn 
from  a  rather  limited  area,  are  numerous.  As  the  author  of 
an  elaborate  article  on  Scott  he  must,  of  course,  have  read 
widely  in  the  Waverley  novels;  but  the  tone  in  which  he 
speaks  of  them  might  suggest  that  he  would  forget  the  char- 
acters with  great  rapidity.  Such  was  far  from  being  the  case. 
He  uses  them  again  and  again  for  purposes  of  illustration. 
For  example,  when  he  wants  to  brand  the  attempt  at  dis- 
guising religious  decay  under  elaborate  ritual  he  reminds  us 
how  Jeannie  Deans's  innkeeper  defied  anyone  to  thatch 
Groby  Pool  with  pancakes.1  He  is  thankful  for  even  that 
dreary  book,  Harte's  Life  of  Gustavus,  because  it  furnished 
forth  materials  for  the  portraiture  of  Dugald  Dalgetty.2  The 
"  somniferous  Town-Council  Harangue  "  to  which  James  I  had 
to  listen  at  Dumfries  was,  he  presumes,  got  up  by  some 
extinct  Dominie  Sampson  of  the  neighbourhood.3  The  dark 
swelling  vein  in  Mohammed's  brow  recalls  to  him  the  horse- 
shoe on  the  forehead  of  Redgauntlet.4  He  compares  Naigeon, 
the  apostle  of  atheism,  to  Gowkthrapple  and  Rentowel  in 
Waverley,   apostles  of   "a  kirk  of  the  other  complexion."5 

1  Past  and  Present,  III,  i.     *  Life  of  Schiller,  Part  III.   *  Historical  Sketches,  I,  19. 
*  Heroes,  II.        *  "  Diderot,"  Crit.  Misc.,  Ill,  183-4. 
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But  it  is  to  the  eighteenth  century  humorists  that  Carlyle 
returns  with  peculiar  zest.  The  soldiers  in  Wallenstein  have 
for  him  a  rugged  sharpness  of  feature  which  suggests  Smollett's 
seamen.1  The  questions  he  would  like  to  ask  about  Samuel 
Johnson's  boyhood  would,  he  fears,  be  so  many  as  to  carry 
him  through  the  whole  list  of  Corporal  Trim's  auxiliary  verbs.2 
Sterne's  dead  asses,3  Walter  Shandy's  tutor,4  swine-feeding 
parson  Trulliber,5  Gil  Bias,6  Partridge,7  Commodore  Trunnion,8 
Uncle  Toby,9  Ernulphus  cursing10 — these  are  all  made  to  serve 
as  a  storehouse  of  satire  upon  the  foibles  of  mankind. 

But  Carlyle  shows  little  sign  of  acquaintance  with  the 
novelists  of  his  own  time.  He  had  indeed  looked  into  enough 
of  Balzac  and  George  Sand  to  record  his  pity  for  an  age  which 
found  there  a  spiritual  guidance.11  He  ventures  the  opinion 
that  if  Fenimore  Cooper  had  not  written  so  much  he  might 
not  have  written  quite  so  badly.12  He  had  read  and  even 
enjoyed  Alton  Locke.13  There  is  an  occasional  reference,  with 
a  note  of  utter  scorn,  to  Dickens.14  Thackeray's  novels  do  not 
seem  to  be  named.  The  fiction  to  which  our  author  most  objected 
was  clearly  that  of  his  contemporaries,  whom  he  adjures 
either  to  devote  themselves  to  catering  for  "  children,  minors, 
and  semi-fatuous  persons  of  both  sexes"  or  to  sweep  their 
work  into  the  dust-cart,  and  begin  dealing  with  what  is  true. 
As  they  stood  they  were  mere  restaurateurs,  pandering  to 
mankind's  silliest  mood,  and  their  popularity  was  the  con- 
demnation of  their  age.  In  a  diverting  passage  of  Biography 
he  suggests  a  search  for  "the  actual  stupidest  man  in  London," 
with  a  hint  that  the  hacks  for  the  Minerva  Press  would  be 
most  likely  to  include  him.  And  yet,  he  adds  in  a  mood  of 
larger  charity,  "of  no  given  book,  not  even  of  a  fashionable 
novel,  can  you  predicate  with  certainty  that  its  vacuity  is 


1  Life  of  Schiller,  Part  III.        *  "  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,"  Crit.  Misc.,  Ill,  93. 

8  Ibid.        *  "  Characteristics,"  Crit.  Misc.,  III. 

6  "  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,"  Crit.  Misc.,  III.         6  Carlyle's  Journal. 

7  "  Diamond  Necklace,"  Crit.  Misc.,  III.  • 

9  F.  R.,  II,  49.        "  Historical  Sketches.        "  Ibid. 
w  "  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  Crit.  Misc.,  IV,  27. 

"  Crit.  Misc.,  Ill,  4S-9. 

14  "  Some  Pickwick,  or  lowest  trash  of  that  nature  "  (Froude,  Carlyle's  Life  in 
London,  I,  p.  128.) 
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absolute,  that  there  are  not  other  vacuities  which  shall  par- 
tially replenish  themselves  therefrom,  and  esteem  it  a 
plenum" 

His  feeling  on  this  point  was  too  deep-seated  to  be 
wholly  explained  as  that  of  a  laudator  temporis  acti.  Froude 
makes  a  great  deal  of  the  early  influences  by  which  Carlyle 
was  surrounded,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  upbringing  of 
a  boy  in  a  pious  Scottish  household  one  hundred  years  ago 
would  be  such  as  to  leave  a  permanent  mark  upon  character. 
We  know  how  a  Puritan  looked  upon  the  novel.  Who  can 
fail  to  detect  the  remains  of  that  prejudice,  once  so  prevalent 
among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  in  the  remarks  on  this 
subject  which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Professor  Gottlieb 
Sauerteig?  We  are  told  that  the  art  of  the  novelist  "par- 
takes more  than  we  suspect  of  the  nature  of  lying,"  and 
regret  is  expressed  that  the  merits  of  Tom  Jones,  of  Crusoe, 
of  Wilhelm  Meister,  were  not  exhibited  in  some  work  of 
genuine  biography,  some  true  record  of  an  actual  life.  How 
much  finer  would  a  Reality  be,  "were  the  significance  thereof 
as  impressively  unfolded,  were  the  genius  that  could  so 
unfold  it  once  given  us  by  the  kind  Heavens  I"1 

This  almost  philistine  attitude  is  plainly  revealed  in  the 
essay  on  Scott,  and  it  comes  out  at  least  as  clearly  in  the 
phrases  of  moderate  appreciation  as  in  the  paragraphs  of 
immoderate  contempt.  Throughout  the  article  Carlyle's 
chief  sympathetic  interest  is  in  Scott  as  a  man,  in  the  honest, 
healthy-minded  laird,  full  of  humour  and  sagacity,  hospitable 
to  his  friends  and  beloved  by  his  pet  animals,  upright  as 
became  the  countryman  of  Knox  whose  teaching  had  moulded 
him  though  he  knew  it  not,  meeting  with  commercial  disaster 
but  fronting  it  resolutely,  and  in  the  end  carrying  off  the 
burden  of  his  debts  on  "his  strong  Samson-like  shoulders." 

But  when  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  paper  we  reach  the 
question  for  which  we  have  long  been  impatient,  namely, 
how  Scott  is  to  be  placed  in  the  scale  of  literary  values,  we 
are  told  that  "there  remains  after  so  much  reviewing,  good 

1  "  Biography,"  Crit.  Misc.,  Ill,  52. 
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and  bad,  little  that  it  were  profitable  at  present  to  say." 
Our  critic  thinks,  indeed,  that  the  Waverley  Novels  are 
extraordinarily  good  of  their  kind.  Among  his  colleagues 
who  supply  the  shelves  of  a  circulating  library  the  author 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  demi-god.  Guy  Mannering  and 
The  Heart  of  Midlothian  were  far  above  the  common  run  of 
such  mental  confectionery.  Indolent,  languid  men,  for  whom 
the  great  interests  and  the  great  problems  had  no  fascination, 
would  find  there  an  almost  perfect  resource  for  beguiling  the 
time.1  Moreover,  as  a  means  of  making  history  live,  of 
bringing  before  us  past  ages  as  filled  by  living  men,  "not  by 
protocols,  state-papers,  controversies,  and  abstractions  of 
men,"  these  tales  had  a  high  value.  There  was  a  vividness 
in  the  depicting  of  scenery,  an  imaginative  brilliance,  a 
graceful  delineation  of  figures  and  characters.  But,  Carlyle 
adds,  it  is  only  the  everyday  mind  that  will  find  itself  reflected. 
The  intelligent  country  gentleman  may  recognize  upon  that 
canvas  intelligent  country  gentlemen  like  himself,  with  the 
opinions,  emotions,  principles,  doubts,  beliefs,  which  belong 
to  that  class.  As  commonplace  readers  are  the  immense 
majority,  Scott  did  well  for  himself  in  writing  to  their  taste. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  a  pecuniary  enterprise  both  the 
plan  and  its  execution  were  beyond  all  praise.  We  had  before 
us  an  author  who  divined  with  unerring  accuracy  what  the 
temper  of  a  poor,  paralytic,  sceptical  age  would  lead  men  to  pay 
money  for,  and  who  produced  that  printed  commodity  at  a 
speed  and  on  a  scale  little  short  of  miraculous.  What  then 
were  those  other  qualities,  less  marketable  but  more  to  be 
revered,  which  our  critic  missed  in  Scott,  and  without  which 
he  refused  to  call  any  writer  eminent?  What  was  that 
"other  kind  of  spirit  which  dwells  and  struggles  in  the  inward 
parts  of  great  men  ?'" 

1  Cf.  Coleridge,  The  Friend,  I,  i,  "  For  as  hath  been  decided,  to  fill  up  pleasantly 
the  brief  intervals  of  fashionable  pleasure,  and  above  all  to  charm  avay  the  dusky 
gnome  of  ennui,  is  the  chief  and  appropriate  business  of  the  poet  and — the  novelist." 
Carlyle's  judgement  in  this  respect  upon  Scott  is  scarcely  more  severe  than  J.  S. 
Mill's.  Writing  of  Alfred  de  Vigny's  historical  novel  C  nq  Mors,  Mill  said,  "Sir 
Walter  Scott,  having  no  object  but  to  please,  would  not  have  told  the  story  of 
Richelieu  and  Cinq  Mars  without  greatly  softening  the  colouring,  and  the  picture 
would  have  been  more  agreeable  than  M.  de  Vigny's,  but  it  would  not  have  been  so 
true  to  the  age."  (Dissertations.) 
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Carlyle  tells  us  quite  definitely  that  Scott  had  no 
moral  message,  no  realization  of  what  earnest  people  in  that 
distracted  period  were  seeking  for,  no  spiritual  food  for 
anyone  who  wanted  a  higher  service  than  to  be  amused. 
"Not  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  edification, 
for  building  up  or  elevating  in  any  shape/ '  Lovers  of 
Scott  have  commonly  found  this  criticism  querulous  and 
unfair.  Some  have  said  that  Carlyle,  like  Balaam,  came  to 
curse  but  malgre  lui  was  obliged  to  bless;  that  the  features  he 
acknowledged  are  just  those  by  which  the  highest  art  in 
fiction  is  signalized,  and  that  the  qualities  he  desiderated  are 
not  proper  to  fiction  at  all.  It  is  simple  to  dismiss  the  whole 
essay  with  the  comment  that  the  Waverley  Novels  were  not 
issued  as  either  homiletic  or  philosophical  literature,  that  one 
might  equally  blame  Paradise  Lost  as  deficient  in  logic  or 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress  for  its  absence  of  wit,  and  that  a 
writer  must  be  judged  by  his  success  or  failure  in  the  task  he 
has  set  himself,  not  by  his  having  declined  some  other  task 
which  his  critic  thinks  higher  or  more  urgent.  But  this  does 
not  exhaust  the  matter.  Two  questions  may  fitly  be  asked 
about  Carlyle's  criticism:  (a)  what  were  the  motives  which 
led  him  to  offer  it  ?  and  (b)  to  what  extent  did  he  touch  upon  a 
real  weakness  in  the  writer  whom  he  criticised  ?  For  the 
discussion  of  Scott  was  typical  of  his  method  in  literary 
estimates. 

It  may  be  granted  at  once  that  prejudice  played  its  part. 
Scott  was  an  Episcopalian  in  religion,  and  while  a  mere 
Englishman  like  John  Sterling — who  knew  no  better — might 
escape  Carlyle's  resentment  for  this  offence,  it  was  rather 
heinous  in  a  Scotsman,  especially  to  one  who  could  never 
look  at  a  shovel  hat  without  feeling  irritated.1  Moreover,  it 
carried  with  it  in  the  author  of  Old  Mortality  a  disposition  to 
depict  Scotland's  heroes  as  well-meaning  fanatics,  and  to 
poke  fun  at  those  conscientious  scruples  about  doctrine  which 
had  been  the  tokens  of  her  seriousness  and  her  piety.  A 
Jacobite,  an  aristocrat,  drawing  Graham  of  Claverhouse  as  a 

1  Froude,  Carlyle1  s  Early  Life,  II,  4. 
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chivalrous  gentleman,  and  caricaturing  the  martyrs  of  the 
Covenant  as  Habbakuk  Mucklewraths,  could  scarcely  hope 
for  unbiased  appreciation  of  his  "art"  from  the  author  of 
Portraits  of  John  Knox.  It  was  Scott's  boast  that  in  conver- 
sation with  George  IV  about  the  Forty  Five  "he  always 
said  'the  Pretender/  and  I  always  said  ' Prince  Charles'." 
Such  courtesies  were  not  quite  after  his  reviewer's  mind,  nor 
was  the  editor  of  Cromwell's  Letters  likely  to  deal  sympathetic- 
ally with  Woodstock.  In  truth  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
critic  of  literature  who  was  less  capable  than  Carlyle  of  putting 
from  him  his  own  disagreement  with  a  writer's  point  of  view, 
and  estimating  by  literary  canons  alone.  Nor  could  one 
find  any  whose  judgements  on  the  men  of  his  own  time  were 
more  vitiated  by  the  same  prejudice.  A  volume  of  melancholy 
interest  might  be  constructed  with  the  title  Carlyle  on  his 
Contemporaries.  Swinburne's  savage  epigram  avenged  the 
memory  of  Charles  Lamb,  but  there  are  many  other  cases  not 
less  heinous.  Newman,  we  learn,  had  not  the  brains  of  a 
moderate  sized  rabbit.  Gladstone  was  "on  the  whole  one 
of  the  contemptiblest  men"  that  our  critic  ever  looked  on. 
Macaulay's  History  was  wholly  worthless,1  and  the  Auto- 
biography  of  John  Stuart  Mill  was  "a  mournful  psychical 
curiosity,  but  in  no  other  point  of  view  could  it  interest 
anybody."2  One  might  illustrate  the  same  feature  from 
articles  upon  authors  long  gone.  It  is  significant  that  Scott's 
Abbot  is  chosen  for  special  contempt,  a  view  which  will  hardly 
appeal  to  the  innumerable  readers  whom  that  romance  has 
delighted,  but  which  should  cause  no  astonishment  to  those 
who  Temember  how  the  unfortunate  Scottish  queen  is  there 
set  forth,  and  who  know  Carlyle's  method  as  a  critic.  We 
may  compare  the  curious  fact  that  in  his  Life  of  Schiller  there 
is  such  grudging  appreciation  for  the  exquisite  pathos  of  the 
Fotheringay  scenes  in  Maria  Stuart  of  which  Macaulay  so 
truly  said  that  they  were  equal  to  anything  produced  in 
Europe  since  Shakespeare.3 

1  Carlyle's  Reminiscences. 

*  Froude,  Carlyle's  Life  in  London,  xxxiii. 

3  Trevelyan,  Macaulay's  Life  and  Letters,  p.  487. 
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Nietzsche  has  coined  the  term  "  moral  idiosyncratist "  to 
denote  one  in  whose  estimate  the  moral  values  so  transcend 
all  others  as  to  be  practically  incommensurable  with  them, 
and  even  to  put  every  other  value  out  of  sight.  The  descrip- 
tion fits  Carlyle  precisely.  Indeed,  he  sometimes  goes  further, 
and  implies  that  if  moral  worth  is  not  present  no  other  worth 
can  be  there  at  all.  If  a  book  did  not  embody,  or  at  least 
prove  itself  harmonious  with,  his  own  view  on  the  deep  issues 
of  life,  he  could  scarcely  allow  that  it  had  intellectual  merit. 
If  a  man  was  what  Carlyle  considered  a  rogue  he  also  judged 
him  to  be  intellectually  despicable.  The  plainest  instance  of 
this  is  his  extraordinary  scorn  for  Bacon;  apparently  he 
thought  that  the  Novum  Organum  was  sufficiently  discounted 
because  its  author  in  his  capacity  of  chancellor  had  been 
proved  corrupt.  "A  hungry  Jew  of  Whitechapel,  selling 
Judgement  for  a  bit  of  money;  they  twitch  the  purple  cloak 
off  him,  and  trappings  off  him,  and  say  with  nostrils  dilated 
in  disgust:  Go!  He  goes,  one  of  the  sorrowfullest  of  all 
mortals,  to  beg  bread  in  Gray's  Inn,  to  augment  the  sciences, 
if  from  the  like  of  him  the  sciences  have  any  augment  to 
expect/'1  Where  the  estimate  of  a  work  on  logic  is  thus 
infected  with  moral  considerations,  what  may  be  looked  for 
in  the  criticism  of  novelists  ? 

But  this  merely  suggests  to  us  that  Carlyle  in  speaking 
of  Scott  had  the  will  to  disparage,  and  that  we  should  scrutinize 
what  he  has  said  with  more  than  the  usual  caution.  Perhaps 
amid  the  numerous  enthusiastic  panegyrics  it  may  turn  out 
of  advantage  to  truth  that  we  should  have  the  comments  of 
one  who  made  it  his  business  to  search  for  flaws.  And 
probably  even  the  most  devoted  admirer  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  must  feel  that  somehow  and  in  some  sense  Carlyle's 
shafts  have  struck  home. 

For  the  question  is  not  as  to  where  Scott  should  be  placed 
relatively  to  other  novelists,  or  whether  the  writer  of  novels 
should  aim  to  be  a  moral  teacher,  or  whether  the  "  novel  with 
a  purpose"  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  novel  that  has  no  purpose. 

1  Historical  Sketches. 
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Probably  Edward  Caird  made  the  best  comment  on  the  view 
that  poetry  is  a  criticism  of  life  when  he  said  that  it  is  so 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  character  of  a  good  man  is  a 
criticism  upon  the  character  of  a  bad.  No  doubt  the  author 
of  fiction  has  missed  his  calling  if  he  uses  his  hero  or  heroine 
as  a  lay  figure  through  whom  he  may  speak  his  own  mind  on 
the  " problems"  of  the  age.  But  among  the  artists  who  depict 
life  with  realistic  success  there  remains  a  contrast  between 
him  who  chooses  to  set  forth  the  superficial  aspects  and  him 
who  can  probe  the  depths,  between  him  who  is  absorbed  in 
the  small  things  and  him  who  seizes  on  the  great  things. 
The  contrast  is  less  striking  in  a  time  of  social  and  spiritual 
tranquility,  but  becomes  acute  when  the  social  foundations  are 
heaving  and  the  spiritual  anchors  are  loosening.  It  meets 
us  everywhere  in  the  history  of  literature.  In  a  certain  sense 
the  shallow  writer  may  be  the  more  vivid,  the  more  lifelike, 
the  more  interesting.  Perhaps  Bulwer  Lytton  was  a  better 
craftsman  in  the  novelist's  art  than  Charles  Kingsley,  but 
the  mind  that  gave  us  Alton  Locke  and  Yeast  was  far  ampler 
than  the  mind  which  produced  Ernest  Maltr avers  and  Pelham. 
Few  have  gone  into  ecstacies  over  George  Eliot  as  Macaulay 
and  Whately  did  over  Jane  Austen,  but  the  depths  of  Felix 
Holt  and  Middlemarch  could  never  have  been  reached  by  the 
authoress  of  Pride  and  Prejudice.  Disraeli  had  not  a  tithe 
of  Anthony  Trollope's  gift  for  making  characters  distinctive 
and  individual,  yet  Sybil  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  thought 
strenuously,  and  even  the  best  of  Trollope — even  The  Warden 
or  Doctor  Thome — is  that  of  a  man  who  thought  superficially. 
It  is  when  tried  by  such  a  test  that  the  weakness  of 
Scott  becomes  apparent.  When  Carlyle  spoke  of  that 
"  other  spirit  which  strives  and  struggles  in  the  inward  parts 
of  great  men"  we  know  what  he  meant.  He  could  not  easily 
apply  the  word  " great"  to  a  man  who  had  lived  through  so 
momentous  a  time,  and  to  whom  that  time  had  communicated 
so  little.  For,  try  as  he  may  to  be  a  "pure  artist,"  a  writer 
can  no  more  conceal  his  general  outlook  upon  the  world  when 
he  produces  a  novel  than  when  he  produces  a  sermon.     It 
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reveals  itself  in  the  sort  of  situation  which  he  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  place  on  the  canvas,  and  to  which  he  thinks  it 
reasonable  to  bid  his  public  attend.  It  becomes  obvious  in 
his  perspective,  in  the  type  of  character  he  makes  central,  in 
the  forces  he  relegates  to  the  background,  in  the  very  tropes 
of  his  rhetoric  and  still  more  in  the  turn  of  his  unstudied 
phrases.  The  French  Revolution,  with  all  that  it  had  meant 
and  was  so  plainly  yet  to  mean  for  the  prospects  of  European 
society,  the  seething  tumults  of  English  life  which  were  making 
old  formulas  antiquated  and  old  restraints  ineffective,  the 
ambiguous  and  very  menacing  future  to  which  the  thoughtful 
were  looking  forward  with  mingled  hope  and  fear,  all  this 
was  to  Scott  as  if  it  had  never  been.  For  had  not  the  arch-dis- 
turber been  safely  shut  up  in  St.  Helena  ?  Had  not  Providence 
by  the  lips  of  Lord  Eldon  bidden  us  return  to  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors?  Had  not  Lord  Liverpool  decided  for  "the 
stern  part  of  duty"  against  insurgent  workmen,  and  had  not 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Sidmouth  secured  us  against 
demagogues  by  the  Six  Acts  ?  What  was  to  prevent  England 
from  returning  to  the  pleasant,  decorous  paths  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ?  Such  insight  was  sufficient  for  the  circle  of  Mrs. 
Rawdon  Crawley  in  Vanity  Fair,  but  something  deeper  might 
have  been  expected  in  Scott. 

In  truth  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
lived  in  him,  with  its  social  pleasantness,  its  unchallenged 
gradation  of  ranks  and  privileges,  its  contempt  of  "  enthusi- 
asm.' '  The  sort  of  person  he  loved  to  depict  was  one  in  whom 
the  outside  was  primary,  and  the  inside  distinctly  subordinate. 
Himself  a  middle  class  man,  he  seems  to  have  gazed  with 
fascinated  eye  upon  the  ways  and  doings  of  "  persons  of 
quality,"  in  whom  his  interest  too  often  resembled  that  of  a 
prosperous  milliner  in  the  ladies  of  fashion  whom  she  adorns 
for  a  ball  or  a  rout,  and  whose  mutual  relations  she  is  per- 
mitted to  study  from  afar.  The  acquiring  of  enough  cash  to 
bring  his  own  establishment  into  colourable  likeness  to  that 
of  a  viscount  or  an  earl,  was  the  poor  ambition  of  his  first 
years,  more  important  to  him,  alas,  than  his  literary  repute. 
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And  he  could  seldom  write  without  dwelling  again  and  again 
upon  the  details  of  the  high  life  that  he  so  much  envied — 
how  men  of  birth  and  condition  comport  themselves  towards 
their  inferiors,  how  the  heir  of  an  historic  but  decayed  estate 
shrivels  up  by  his  very  look  the  presumption  of  a  self-made 
attorney,  what  intricacies  of  etiquette  have  to  be  threaded  on 
the  hunting  field,  what  distinctions  are  prescribed  by  the  code 
of  honour  defining  what  class  of  men  may  with  propriety 
challenge  another  to  a  duel — these  and  the  like  were  objects 
of  thought  that  obsessed  him.  No  doubt  he  presented  them 
in  a  style  very  true  to  life,  but  many  of  them  were  not  worth 
presenting  at  all,  and  of  others  we  may  be  thankful  that  the 
life  to  which  they  were  true  is  very  foreign  to  our  present 
interests.  With  equal  fidelity  to  fact,  how  different  is  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  same  social  customs  confront  us  in 
Thackeray,  how  much  stronger  the  grasp  upon  realities,  how 
much  more  genuine  the  feeling,  and  how  much  more  prophetic 
the  vision ! 

This,  I  think,  is  what  Carlyle  had  in  mind  when  he 
reproached  Scott  with  fashioning  his  characters  not  from  the 
heart  outwards  but  from  the  skin  inwards.  The  illustration 
he  gives  of  this,  when  he  compares  Mignon  with  Fenella,  is 
not  perhaps  very  convincing;  it  is  one  of  the  many  occasions 
when  we  must  smile  at  the  Goethe-worship.  But  compare 
the  treatment  of  an  almost  identical  life  tragedy  in  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian  and  in  Adam  Bede.  Place  the  picture  of 
Geordie  Robertson  and  Effie  Deans  side  by  side  with  that  of 
Arthur  Donnithorne  and  Hetty  Sorrel.  How  different  is  the 
depth  of  the  analysis !  How  different  the  psychological  pene- 
tration !  Each  perhaps  gives  what  the  author  intended,  but 
the  thing  aimed  at  was  far  from  the  same,  and  the  object  of 
the  one  was  far  more  worth  an  artist's  while  than  the  object 
of  the  other.  The  portrayal  of  Scott  gives  us,  relatively 
speaking,  only  the  externals,  the  scene  as  viewed  by  conven- 
tional respectability,  the  sort  of  comment  on  a  village  scandal 
which  was  to  be  expected  from  "  intelligent  country  gentle- 
men. "  Who  that  has  read  George  Eliot's  masterpiece  can 
forget  how  much  more  he  saw  there,  how  he  seemed  to  look 
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into  the  inmost  recesses  of  two  souls,  how  the  springs  of 
character  were  exposed  like  nerves  under  a  scalpel  ? 

Two  other  examples  seem  worth  looking  at,  trivial  features 
to  dwell  upon  in  a  novelist's  work,  yet  very  significant  of  the 
manner  of  man  he  was.  Hunting  scenes  and  duelling  scenes 
are  abundant  throughout  the  Waverley  Novels.  That  they 
are  presented  with  great  fidelity  to  the  social  habits  which 
formed  their  setting  is  not  in  dispute.  But  the  standpoint 
from  which  Scott  regarded  them  is  very  obvious,  and  it  is  not 
that  of  the  most  enlightened  men  even  a  hundred  years  ago. 
It  was  that  of  the  "unworking  aristocracy "  which  has  been 
branded  forever  in  Past  and  Present,  of  an  order  whose  race 
was  visibly  near  to  being  run  in  the  generation  that  preceded 
the  Reform  Bill.  The  two  privileges  of  hunting  a  stag  until 
it  drops  with  terror  and  exhaustion  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
dogs  or  thrust  through  the  heart  with  a  knife  by  the  most 
distinguished  lady  present,  and  of  shooting  a  fellow-man 
because  he  has  offended  one's  "honour"  by  some  disparaging 
remark,  were  then  being  guarded  by  the  English  upper  class 
as  the  very  palladia  of  its  gentility,  as  the  twin  barriers  by 
which  the  insolence  of  trade  was  to  be  for  ever  reminded  of  its 
limitations.  The  present  writer  must  confess  that  he  passes 
with  all  speed  over  the  chapters  in  Waverley  and  Lammermoor 
where  callousness  to  the  sufferings  of  a  stag  is  so  integral  a 
part  of  "good  old  English  sportsmanship/'  where  it  is  made 
so  obvious  that  female  sensitiveness  towards  animal  pain 
belongs  to  the  lower  ranks,  that  a  relish  equal  to  that  of  the 
heroines  of  Sophocles  for  the  sight  of  blood  is  part  of  the 
education  in  calm  repose  that  marks  the  caste  of  Vere  de 
Vere.  Most  readers  of  the  present  time  will  probably  find 
something  disagreeable  even  in  the  details  so  long  drawn  out 
in  The  Pirate  of  the  lingering  death  of  a  harpooned  whale. 
And  in  the  many  accounts  we  have  of  "affairs  of  honour" 
there  is  never  a  suggestion  of  the  point  of  view  which  is  now 
a  moral  commonplace,  and  which  Bentham  had  placed  in 
such  direct  terms  before  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Imagine 
Scott  either  writing  or  sympathizing  with  that  letter  on  the 
duel  with   Lord  Winchelsea!     He  would  have  been  much 
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more  disposed  to  speak  of  it  in  the  language  of  the  warlike 
•ompany  of  St.  Ronan's  Well. 

Some  of  us  are  not  now  ashamed  to  say  that  we  do  not 
like  such  passages  in  the  novels,  and  that  we  do  not  read  them 
with  zest.  Did  Scott  himself  like  them  ?  For  instance,  is  it 
not  one  of  the  most  amiable  features  in  Lockhart's  picture 
of  him  that  he  surrounded  himself  with  animal  pets?  We 
seem  forced  to  conclude — and  it  is  a  conclusion  very  fatal  to 
the  repute  of  a  man  whose  admirers  call  him  "great" — that 
his  taste  for  such  things  in  "smart"  life  was  artificial,  affected, 
one  of  the  qualities  that  he  felt  called  on  to  assume  if  he 
was  to  be  numbered,  not  with  mere  literary  men  who, 
according  to  Major  Pendennis,  were  about  that  time  "damn- 
ably disreputable,"  but  with  the  genuine  Scottish  lairds  who 
had  to  drink  themselves  under  the  table  if  the  landed  tradition 
was  to  be  sustained.  Otherwise  might  he  not  have  been 
suspected  of  evangelicalism,  of  benevolence,  of  effeminacy,  of 
the  hundred  and  one  maudlin  sensibilities  which  were  making 
people,  especially  in  the  ranks  of  Dissent,  forget  Lord  Chester- 
field and  talk  of  Elizabeth  Fry  ? 

It  was  this  snobbish  aspiration  towards  a  class  in  which 
he  was  not  born,  but  to  which  birth  was  the  only  recognized 
portal,  and  this  docile  copying  of  sentiments  upon  which  he 
should  have  been  a  candid  critic,  that  made  Scott  the  sort  of 
person  whom  Carlyle  could  least  endure.  The  "gigman" 
was  constantly  breaking  through.  Our  Chelsea  prophet 
simply  could  not  understand  how  any  real  man  could  find 
nothing  better  to  do  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  after 
the  French  Revolution  than  paint  the  manners  of  an  obso- 
lescent feudalism.  Probably,  since  all  novelists  have  some 
sort  of  purpose  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  Scott  intended 
by  the  winsomeness  with  which  he  presented  the  old  civiliza- 
tion to  arrest  in  some  measure  the  rising  tide  of  democracy. 
When  those  two  champions  of  Toryism,  Messrs.  Taper  and 
Tadpole,  sat  down  after  the  Reform  Act  to  concoct  an 
election  cry,  one  of  them  suggested  that  "something  might 
be  made  of  the  king's  prerogative."  "Not  much,"  sighed  the 
other;  "it's  a  raw  time  yet  for  prerogative/'     It  was  a  raw 
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time,  and  destined  to  become  more  so,  for  even  an  imaginative 
reinstatement  of  Jacobite  aristocracy,  and  with  all  his  genius 
Scott  could  not  further  it.  One  cannot  help  feeling  towards 
him  as  one  might  towards  some  literary  lion  at  the  contem- 
porary court  of  Louis  le  Desiri,  who  had  neither  a  backward 
insight  into  the  upheaval  that  was  past  nor  a  forward  vision 
of  what  was  yet  to  come,  but  who  devoted  his  talents  to 
bringing  back  the  features  of  life  under  the  ancient  regime, 
and  to  bid  a  populace  which  wanted  bread  console  itself  with 
the  glorious  memories  of  Louis  XIV. 

Probably  this  way  of  looking  at  Scott  seemed  more  in 
place  when  Carlyle  wrote  his  article  than  it  afterwards  became. 
Happier  times  bring  leisure  for  more  dispassionate  indulgence 
of  the  reproductive  imagination.  We  can  read  Waverley 
with  an  interest  and  a  delight  that  must  have  been  mixed 
with  other  feelings  in  Jeremy  Bentham  or  James  Mill.  And 
if  Scott's  admirers  had  not  claimed  for  him  a  position  in 
literature  of  such  surpassing  eminence,  if  they  had  not 
insisted — to  use  Emerson's  phrase — that  he  was  "no  mere 
contemporary  but  an  eternal  man" — if  they  had  been  content 
to  view  his  genius  as  the  same  in  kind  with  that  of  Jane 
Austen  or  Anthony  Trollope,  though,  of  course,  far  higher  in 
degree  than  either,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  insist  upon  these 
limits  to  his  grasp  and  amplitude.  There  is  indeed  much 
reason  to  call  him,  as  Pitt  was  called  in  statesmanship, the 
sublime  of  mediocrity.  But  if  Carlyle  did  him  less  than 
justice,  it  was  because  others  had  done  him  so  much  more, 
and  we  may  well  recognize  with  him  that  before  even  a 
novelist  is  admitted  to  the  very  first  circle  of  literature  he 
must  do  something  else  than  reflect  and  revive  and  recombine 
the  elements  of  bygone  ages  as  they  actually  were.  He  must 
have  some  voice  of  leading  for  the  men  of  his  day  and  of  all 
days,  some  note  of  sincerity  like  that  of  Burns  which  makes 
deep  answer  unto  deep,  some  insight  into  the  everlasting 
things.  It  was  a  canon  of  criticism  which  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  needed  to  learn,  and  which  the  reviewers  of  our 
own  time  still  need  to  ponder. 

Herbert  L.  Stewart 


THE  OPEN  AIR 

God  of  the  Open  Air,  I  cry  to  thee, 
Let  me  no  longer  walk  in  alien  ways, 
Give  me  great  sanctuary  for  thy  praise, 

Let  me  be  free. 
Unfold  thy  spaces  broad,  thy  windswept  sky; 
Fain  would  I  smell  the  starry-scented  rain, 
Join  hands  with  thee  and  earth  on  thy  domain, 

And  once  more  He 
Beneath  the  naked  moon,  the  joy-strewn  stars, 
To  dream  alone  my  dreams  where  none  may  follow, 
Apart  from  tawdry  shams,  tinsel  and  hollow, 

From  prison  bars. 
There,  through  the  balsam  magic  sunsets  wane 
And  Nature  throbs  with  all  life's  ecstasy 
While  birds  in  choir  thrill  forth  love's  symphony; 

Ah !  once  again, 
God  of  the  Open  Air,  I  hear  thy  call. 
Here  are  dull  copper  moons  and  close-shut  days, 
Here  Mammon's  temples  rise  from  out  the  haze 

Of  mists  that  pall; 
Here  lesser  loves  bind  fast  with  chains  of  fear 
The  ever  clanking  feet  that  walk  to  death, 
Here  is  no  room  for  life,  no  time  for  breath, 

Men  are  too  near. 
Still  dost  thou  call,  thy  gifts  are  for  the  taking, 
The  ether  of  the  wild  is  potent  wine 
Brewed  by  great  mother  earth,  fair  love  of  thine, 

All  sadness  slaking; 
Brewed  from  the  sun-kissed  rocks  of  elder  time, 
Straight  health-primed  pines,  and  lakes  of  midnight  blue, 
From  amber  sunshine  and  from  tender  dew, 

Nectar  sublime. 
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God  of  the  Open  Air,  the  untrammelled  sky, 
Bring  back  to  me  that  silence  of  the  Soul 
That  dwells  in  lonely  places,  and  cajole 

Me,  ere  I  die. 
To  cheat  Fate  for  a  spell,  however  brief, 
Let  me  to  thy  warm  Lethean  waters  creep, 
Cleansing  world-weariness,  and  so .  . .  to  sleep. 

Away  with  grief 
And  that  great  shaggy  monster,  boredom  dread. 
That  ever  lurks  the  background  of  our  bliss; 
Let  thy  glad  waves  take  in  one  royal  kiss 

All  tears  we  shed, 
And  toss  them  to  the  darkest  edge  of  night, 
Till  new  thoughts  flood  the  brain  in  sparkling  springs 
Divinely  restless,  like  young  quivering  things 

That  seek  the  light. 
God  of  the  Open  Air,  the  sinewed  North, 
Thy  followers  have  dwellers  been  in  dreams, 
And  where  the  bloodshot  eye  of  danger  gleams 

Stride  boldly  forth 
To  brave  the  wailing  winds,  the  uncharted  snow, 
The  crash  of  thunderous  storms,  the  forest  fire; 
Where  man's  hot  blood  keeps  pace  with  man's  desire, 

Onward  they  go. 
The  strong  give  battle  and  the  weak  must  fall 
When  men  would  match  their  cunning  'gainst  the  wild, 
The  eternal  fight  of  the  unreconciled. 

Hark !  to  the  call 
From  white  metallic  stars,  o'er  snow-capped  heights, 
And  instinct  answers  madly  with  the  cry: 
"God,  let  me  live. . .  so  that  I  glad  may  die 

'Neath  Northern  Lights." 

Marian  Osborne 


EBEN  PICKEN 

"PBEN  PICKEN  is  dead,  and  with  the  closing  of  his  little 
shop  on  Beaver  Hall  Hill  there  will  go  from  many  in 
Montreal  the  sense  of  pilgrimage  in  buying  books.  The 
uptown  shops  with  their  easy  light  and  ordered  shelves  will 
furnish  our  libraries;  we  shall  come  away  from  them  with  our 
fingers  clean;  but  in  our  hearts  will  be  no  quiet  of  a  shrine 
entered,  no  refrain  of  "Dust  o'  books  I  love  you  so"  beating 
in  our  thoughts. 

"That  place  with  the  dirty  windows  full  of  old  papers  ?" 
one  woman  asked  when  shown  where  Eben  Picken  sold  books 
for  forty  years  and  hung  no  sign.  "It  does  not  look 
respectable/'  Neither  has  it  these  last  years.  When  his 
one  assistant  died  Mr.  Picken  would  allow  no  other  to  touch 
that  Utter  of  volumes,  and  the  city  traffic  of  many  summers 
has  blown  in  its  dirt  unhindered  from  the  street.  The  shop 
is  very  small,  only  about  fourteen  feet  wide,  the  wall  lined 
from  floor  to  ceiling  with  shelves.  A  broad  counter,  running 
half  the  length  of  the  room  was  lost  beneath  a  depthless  pile 
of  books  and  prints,  and  an  old  stove  and  chimney  divided 
the  public  from  the  Bookseller's  special  den  into  which  only 
the  most  favoured  or  courageous  dared  enter.  There  at  the 
back  were  the  oldest  books,  brown  with  age  and  crumbling 
plaster,  chaotic  beyond  even  their  owner's  knowledge;  and 
there  he  would  sit  at  his  desk,  in  dust  and  draughts  till  a 
click  of  the  door  announced  a  customer,  when  he  emerged  to 
stand,  hands  at  his  back,  behind  his  stall,  waiting  for  the 
incomer  to  speak. 

A  holy  hermit  never  graced  his  cell  with  greater  dignity 
than  did  this  tall,  grey  figure,  grey-eyed  and  grey-haired, 
which  stood  so  fastidiously  erect  and  spare  against  the  books. 
The  high  domed  head  was  more  akin  to  one  in  an  old  engraving 
on  the  shelf  than  to  any  that  daily  passed  the  door.     How 
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Lamb  had  loved  the  recluse,  the  formal  graveness  of  his  speech, 
the  kindliness  that  followed  slowly  and  graciously  when 
called,  the  knowledge  of  the  world  brought  to  a  cloistered 
life  through  books !  How  he  would  have  approved  his  chilly 
manner  when  asked  if  he  kept  stamps,  or  delighted  in  his 
answer  to  a  stranger,  who  finding  she  had  not  the  money  to 
pay  for  a  book  hesitated  to  take  it.  "  Supposing  I  never  come 
back,  Mr.  Picken?"  "  Madam,  that  would  be  worse  for 
you  than  for  me!"  The  muddle  of  books  had  been  Elia's 
delight;  "who  would  have  them  a  whit  less  soiled  ?"  " Books 
which  are  no  books"  had  no  place  on  those  shelves,  and  the 
spirits  of  dead  authors  might  have  whispered  many  more 
detached  thoughts  from  old  bindings  and  engraved  portraits; 
a  very  revel  of  talk  must  have  sounded  in  those  hours  of 
night  when  the  souls  of  books  and  pictures  find  their  tongues. 

No  alien  from  books  ever  entered  that  haunt  who  did 
not  feel  himself  an  intruder,  no  lover  of  them  ever  came 
from  it  unenriched.  Intimacy  once  gained  purchase  was  a 
thing  apart,  and  a  reader  might  spend  unstinted  hours  among 
the  spoils,  lured  on,  if  fortune  were  kind,  by  Eben  Picken 
himself.  He  always  had  some  old  engraving,  but  lately  in 
Italy,  some  living  writer,  often  of  Montreal,  that  his  praise 
might  help,  and  to  a  few  he  showed  his  treasures  like  the  old 
little  manual  on  Wife  Beating  that  had  come  from  a 
poet's  use.  Rarely  did  a  visitor  leave  with  only  the  book 
for  which  he  went;  "Dreamthorpe,"  Tolstoy's  " Twenty- 
three  Tales,"  "Under  a  Foolscap"  are  in  the  library  of 
almost  everyone  who  frequented  Mr.  Picken's  shop. 

He  loved  beautiful  books.  Before  the  war  they  were 
sure  to  be  on  his  counter,  especially  at  Christmas,  old  friends 
in  the  new  garb  of  Rackham,  Dulac,  or  Pogany,  travel  and 
art,  the  loveliest  of  children's  tales,  a  vellum  bound  poem 
from  the  Kelmscott  Press,  the  Mosher  bibelots.  Only  the 
season's  best  sellers  were  absent,  and  his  scorn  of  journalism 
masking  in  books'  clothing  found  expression  when  "My  Year 
of  the  Great  War"  came  tumbling  back  on  him  after  the 
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Christmas  sale.  It  was  his  first  and  last  attempt  to  cater 
to  popular  taste. 

Into  this  quiet  life,  bound  by  strong  threads  to  the 
publishing  houses  of  England,  and  open  to  Europe  through 
his  search  for  rare  prints  and  engravings,  the  war  broke  as 
an  unconquerable  disaster.  He  could  see  no  good  nor 
benefit  from  it.  It  was  a  blight  on  writers'  souls.  The 
hatreds  and  passions  of  the  easily  swayed  citizen  were  abhor- 
rent to  him  and  when  the  world  grew  wild  with  hope  over 
the  Russian  Revolution  he  shook  his  head  in  doubt.  Russia 
was  to  him  the  insoluble  enigma,  fear  of  whom  helped  make 
Germany  a  menace  to  the  world. 

Of  Mr.  Picken's  personal  life  and  character  those  nearer 
to  him  must  speak:  I  only  knew  him  in  his  shop.  He  was 
perfectly  aware  that  he  was  a  curiosity,  and  the  summer 
invasion  of  American  tourists  bored  him;  it  was  difficult  to 
make  him  part  with  his  books  to  a  person  he  disliked.  But 
to  those  with  whom  he  found  sympathy  he  held  open  door, 
and  there  was  special  pleasure  for  him  when  a  man  in  service 
blue  or  khaki  turned  to  his  stall  for  refreshment  from  the 
weariness  of  war.  No  Puritan  ever  gave  a  compliment  with 
more  austere  delicacy,  no  man  ever  made  a  gift  more 
graciously.  Many  parcels  went  to  France,  gay  with  cards 
and  pictures  from  his  wealth  of  coloured  scraps. 

Latterly  he  was  lonely  and  often  ill.  The  death  of  his 
brother,  the  grief  of  war  among  those  he  knew,  his  own 
anxiety  left  his  last  years  sad.  He  would  have  given  up  his 
shop  had  not  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  remain;  maybe  he 
also  felt  that  he  would  miss  the  visits  and  correspondence 
that  came  to  him  through  his  one  pursuit.  Death  was  kind 
and  saved  him  from  retiring.  He  spent  his  last  day  among 
his  books,  and  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  the  home  of  by-gone  churches, 
lost  its  last  witness  to  the  world  of  hermit  thought. 

Eileen  B.  Thompson 


MY  FOREST 

Dear  forest  of  my  dreams,  I  tread 

Your  aisles  so  dim  and  fair, 
And  feel  your  benediction  shed 

To  shrive  my  heart  from  care; 
The  fragrance  of  your  silences 

Enfolds  me  like  a  prayer. 

Your  joy  of  morning  garnered  long, 

The  calm  content  of  eaves, 
And  love  of  mothering  breasts  of  song 

Which  nested  'neath  your  leaves, 
Are  with  me  all  adown  the  ways 

Which  flickering  sun-light  weaves. 

The  cleansing  and  the  darkness  brief 

When  Summer  thunders  rolled, 
The  Spring-tide's  hope  of  opening  leaf 

And  Autumn's  pain-touched  gold — 
A  symphony  of  joy  and  grief 

Your  solitudes  enfold. 

The  clamour  of  my  futile  ways 

Your  centuried  calm  debars; 
You  hold  the  strength  of  steadfast  days 

Which  clothe  with  growth  your  scars, 
And  patience  of  the  leafless  nights 

You  watched  with  God  and  stars. 

I  wonder  if,  when  God  shall  make 

The  earth  again  anew 
And  to  a  world  our  hearts  will  wake 

Fairer  than  dreams  and  true, 
The  things  we  loved  may  come  again 

And  God  will  give  me  you. 

Emily  Macnab 


PRESBYTERY  AND  EPISCOPATE 

TTITE  have  had  of  late  not  a  few  evidences  of  a  desire 
*  *  for  closer  fellowship  between  the  two  historic  branches 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Canada — the  Anglican  and  the 
Presbyterian.  The  history  of  these  two  communions  would 
seem  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  this  is  an  entirely  natural 
movement.  They  are  sprung  from,  and  conserve  the  tradi- 
tions of,  the  two  national  churches  of  Britain.  It  is  true  that 
in  Canada  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  synthesis  of  various 
Presbyterian  bodies,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  were  all 
Presbyterian,  accepting  the  same  doctrinal  standards  and 
general  polity,  and  having  their  roots  in  the  one  national  church. 
Their  differences  were  an  evidence  of  the  national  charac- 
teristic of  individual  independence  rather  than  of  any  radical 
divergence  of  doctrine  or  polity.  In  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada  embraces  a  variety 
of  types,  sometimes  called  parties,  though  they  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  division.  Behind  each  body  is 
a  great  stream  of  continuous  and  united  history,  expressive 
of  the  religious  thought  and  feeling  of  their  respective  nations. 
They  began  about  the  same  time  in  similar  protests  against 
the  Roman  Church.  If  it  is  claimed  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  a  continuation  of  the  pre-reformation  Church  in  that 
nation,  it  may  be  claimed  with  equal  fairness,  as  Professor  Storey 
has  shown,  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  differences  have  been  largely  incident  to  the  differences 
of  these  two  peoples  and  the  circumstances  of  their  histories. 
When  we  recall  the  similarity  of  the  histories  of  these 
two  communions,  each  beginning  in  the  same  Reformation 
movement,  each  continuing  through  the  succeeding  centuries 
as  the  official  church  of  their  respective  nations,  each  repro- 
ducing itself  in  this  country  and  conserving  its  historic  tradi- 
tions, it  is  natural  that  we  should  find  them  to  have  much  in 
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common  to-day.  They  have  perhaps  escaped,  as  much  as 
any,  the  sectarian  spirit.  They  have,  beyond  other  Protestant 
communions,  a  wealth  of  church  tradition  and  a  feeling  for 
history,  which  have  given  them  a  church  sense  such  as  could 
not  be  expected  in  communions  whose  history  is  neither  so 
long  nor  so  intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  a  nation. 

For  long  these  two  churches  considered  themselves 
mutually  exclusive  in  principle.  The  controversy  between 
Prelacy  and  Presbytery  is  one  of  the  long  chapters  in  Church 
history  in  Britain  which  we  should  all  like  to  forget.  Scotland 
resisted  the  attempt  to  establish  prelacy  in  her  midst  with 
all  the  fury  of  her  aroused  and  terrible  wrath.  Having 
succeeded,  she  set  forth  with  a  furious  zeal  to  impress  Pres- 
bytery upon  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have 
happily  long  since  passed  the  days  when  such  controversies 
are  possible.  More  than  a  century  ago  Principal  Hill,  of 
St.  Andrew's,  spoke  of  civilization  in  Britain  as  having 
arrived  at  the  point  where  such  fierce  intolerance  was  a  thing 
of  the  past.  He  took  up  the  position,  generally  accepted  by 
the  more  catholic-spirited  Presbyterians  since  that  time, 
that  while  Presbytery  can  show  as  good  a  foundation  in  the 
earliest  church  as  Episcopacy,  it  is  unwarranted  in  claiming 
that  it  is  a  form  of  polity  devised  by  the  holy  apostles  as 
eternally  binding  upon  the  Church.  Since  that  time  the 
more  liberal  Presbyterian  churchmen  have  taken  a  view 
with  respect  to  their  polity  very  similar  to  that  taken  by 
Hooker  two  centuries  before  with  respect  to  Episcopacy,  that 
it  can  show  a  very  respectable  antiquity  and  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  needs  of  their  church.  Not  a  few  Presbyterians 
have  acknowledged  with  respect  to  England  what  Hooker 
acknowledged  with  respect  to  Geneva,  that  while  they  cling 
to  their  own  polity  as  suited  to  their  needs,  another  form  of 
polity  is  better  suited  to  others  situated  differently  and  with 
different  traditions. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  in 
this  new  country,  where  the  local  traditions  of  these  two 
communions  are  not  so  accentuated  as  in  the  old  land,  where 
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they  have  grown  up  side  by  side  in  every  community  (in 
Britain  generally  speaking  they  have  been  separated  by 
"the  Border")*  and  have  much  the  same  history  and  face  the 
same  tasks,  it  might  not  be  possible,  in  the  general  movement 
towards  the  reunion  of  Christians,  to  have  these  two  com- 
munions brought  into  a  closer  fellowship. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  considerations  which  suggest 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  course  and  likewise  many  obstacles 
in  the  way.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enumerate  such.  I 
wish  rather  to  set  forth  one  point  where  the  difficulty  would 
seem  to  be  more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  the  thought  of 
fitting  a  bishop  into  the  Presbyterian  order.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  sides  to  this  question.  The  point  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  is  that  from  a  consideration  of  the  earliest  forms 
of  Presbyterianism  as  represented  by  Calvin  and  Knox, 
there  seems  to  be  no  incompatibility  between  the  Episcopate 
and  Presbyterian  polity.  No  doubt  from  the  time  of  the 
" Second  Book  of  Discipline"  onwards  there  has  been  a  dead 
set  against  anything  like  a  bishop  in  the  Presbyterian  Church; 
and  no  doubt  also,  Anglicans  will  have  some  sympathy  for 
Presbyterians  in  this  when  they  recall  Scotland's  experience 
of  Protestant  bishops.  The  "Tulchan  bishops"  were  foisted 
on  them  merely  as  a  means  to  turn  the  rich  revenues  of  the 
establishment  into  the  hands  of  a  greedy  and  unprincipled 
nobility.  The  Scottish  Church  has  never  been  able  to  forget 
that  unfortunate  experience.  They  remember  that  episcopacy 
in  their  case  was  a  means  of  despoiling  their  Church  and 
thwarting  the  good  work  of  the  Reformers.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  opposed  to  the  institution  of 
the  episcopate  in  the  thought  of  either  Calvin  or  Knox.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  evident  from  their  records  that  they  regarded 
the  institution  with  very  great  respect,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  Calvin,  with  veneration. 

Calvin,  like  the  other  reformers,  lived  in  protest  against 
the  evident  abuses  of  the  old  church  system.  He  sought 
for  the  Church  such  a  life  and  faith  as  he  found  in  the  New 
Testament  and  early  Church.     Like  Knox,  he  was  convinced 
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that  the  fabric  of  the  Roman  Church  was  so  identified  with 
the  corruptions  against  which  he  protested  that  it  must  be 
repudiated  and  overthrown.  It  was  of  a  piece  with  the  cor- 
rupt type  of  Christianity  which  it  bodied  forth.  Accordingly 
he  did  not  attempt  to  reform  an  old  Church,  but  set  himself 
rather  to  the  more  difficult  task  of  forming  a  new  Church. 
To  this  end  he  learned  very  early  what  so  many  free  churchmen 
of  our  day  apparently  never  learn,  that,  in  order  to  prosper, 
a  Church  must  be  organized  and  maintain  a  discipline.  The 
experience  of  the  Reformers  before  the  Reformation  had 
shown  the  futility  of  a  unorganized  and  undisciplined  Church. 

When  Calvin  repudiated  the  Roman  system  he  had  no 
thought  of  repudiating  every  institution  in  it.  His  standards 
were  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Church  of 
the  Fathers.  In  his  appeal  to  these  standards  he  avoided 
those  literalistic  views  of  inspiration  which  bound  so  many  of 
his  successors  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  deference  to  the 
Fathers  which  seems  so  generally  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion 
among  his  latest  followers.  No  one  could  find  fault  with 
Calvin's  knowledge  of  or  respect  for  patristics.  At  any  point 
before  the  eighth  century  he  found  himself  in  an  atmosphere 
which  he  could  respect  as  Christian. 

As  for  the  office  of  bishop,  he  found  traces  of  it  in  the 
New  Testament  and  the  thing  itself  in  all  the  Fathers.  On 
the  text  of  Titus  1,  5,  "for  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that 
thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting  and 
ordain  elders  (presbyters)  in  every  city  as  I  had  appointed 
thee/'  he  says,  "we  may  learn  from  that  text  there  was  then 
not  such  an  equality  among  ministers  of  the  church  but  that 
one  person  presided  in  authority  and  council  above  the  rest." 
This  is  a  clear  repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of  "the  parity  of 
ministers."  After  quoting  from  Jerome  respecting  the  orders 
of  the  early  Church  he  says,  "All,  therefore,  to  whom  the 
office  of  teaching  was  committed,  they  called  presbyters, 
and  in  each  city  these  presbyters  selected  one  of  their  number 
to  whom  they  gave  the  special  title  of  bishop,  lest,  as  usually 
happens,  from  equality  dissension  should  arise."     The  wisdom 
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of  this  last  clause  is  perhaps  sufficiently  illustrated  by  three 
centuries  of  Presbyterian  history. 

Calvin's  dislike  of  the  office  was  rather  his  dislike  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Church.  They  seemed  to  him  worldly, 
lazy,  unworthy,  and  they  did  not  preach  as  the  laws  of  the 
primitive  Church  demanded.  But  even  here  there  are  excep- 
tions, for  there  is  a  letter  of  his  to  an  old  friend  on  the  occasion 
of  his  elevation  to  the  office  of  a  bishop  in  the  Roman 
Church  in  which  he  says,  "  Episcopacy  has  proceeded  from 
God  and  was  instituted  by  God."  Farther  on  he  says,  "In 
esteeming  the  episcopal  office  we  must  not  regard  the  people's 
judgment  but  God's  only,  by  whose  authority  it  is  constituted.,, 
He  ends  by  advising  his  friend  "either  to  do  the  duty  of  a 
bishop  or  else  to  resign  the  bishop's  seat."  Even  the  hierarchy 
itself,  though  the  name  is  distasteful  to  him,  is  condemned 
in  his  eyes  only  by  the  abuses  of  it  by  unworthy  men.  This 
he  expressed  in  his  deliverance  to  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Spires 
on  the  "Necessity  of  Reforming  the  Church."  "Let  them 
show  us,"  he  says,  "a  hierarchy  in  which  the  bishops  are 
distinguished,  but  not  for  refusing  to  be  subject  to  Christ, 
in  which  they  depend  upon  Him  as  their  head,  and  act  solely 
with  reference  to  Him,  in  which  they  cultivate  brotherly 
fellowship  with  each  other,  bound  together  by  no  other  ties 
than  the  truth;  then  indeed  I  will  confess  that  there  is  no 
anathema  too  strong  for  those  who  do  not  regard  them  with 
reverence  and  yield  them  the  fullest  obedience." 

Yet  it  is  the  fact,  all  this  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
that  Calvin  gave  no  place  to  the  office  of  bishop  in  the  Genevan 
Church.  For  this  many  reasons  may  be  given,  such  as  the 
democratic  temper  of  Geneva,  being  the  first  of  the  modern 
republics;  his  slight  attachment  to  such  conceptions  as 
apostolic  succession  and  grace  communicated  by  ordination; 
the  difficulties  of  ordination  in  a  Church  that  recognized  no 
antecedent  for  centuries  back;  but  no  doubt  the  chief  of  them 
is  that  in  Geneva  Calvin  was  in  reality,  if  not  in  name,  principal 
of  the  divinity  college,  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  president 
of  the  republic  all  in  one.     lie  did  not  need  the  office  of 
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bishop  because  he  was  the  real  ruler,  civil  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical, of  that  community.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  the  modern 
world,  since  the  Pope  has  been  shorn  of  his  temporal  power, 
any  one  has  had  more  complete  authority  over  a  people  than 
had  Calvin  in  Geneva.  So  long  as  he  lived  the  people  did 
not  want  for  ruling,  nor  the  Church  for  a  bishop.  But  as 
Hooker  acknowledged,  it  was  no  doubt  the  sort  of  rule  and 
discipline  Geneva  needed  in  those  days,  and  perhaps  the  sort, 
with  some  modifications,  which  some  sections  of  our  modern 
free  churches  would  not  be  much  the  worse  for  having,  if  they 
would  only  stand  it. 

Yet  Calvin  was  cast  in  too  large  a  mould  to  be  a  mere 
doctrinaire  ecclesiastic  insisting  upon  the  form  of  polity  which 
he  devised  for  Geneva  as  binding  upon  all  branches  of  the 
Church.  In  a  long  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Protector 
of  England  during  the  minority  of  Edward  IV,  he  freely  offers 
advice  on  many  points  in  the  English  Church,  but  he  does 
not  breathe  a  word  against  episcopacy.  He  earnestly  advises 
that  both  bishops  and  priests  should  be  sworn  to  conform  their 
doctrine  to  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles.  In  the  same  letter 
he  says,  "I  hear  there  are  two  sorts  of  seditious  persons  who 
have  elevated  their  heads  against  the  King  and  State  of  the 
Kingdom;  the  first,  a  kind  of  heady  and  humorous  people, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  the  gospel,  would  bring  in  con- 
fusion and  disorder  everywhere;  the  others  are  hardened  in 
their  unchristian  superstitions;  and  those  in  authority  should 
restrain  both."  It  would  seem  that  this  first  class  consisted 
of  those  who  afterwards  claimed  the  support  of  Geneva  and 
vexed  the  judicious  soul  of  Hooker.  These  Calvin  said  should 
have  been  restrained,  for  he  shared  none  of  their  dislike  of 
episcopacy.  In  his  answer  to  Cartwright's  representation 
of  archbishops  and  bishops,  Calvin's  attitude  toward  the 
episcopate  in  England  is  put  beyond  question.  "I  had  always 
a  great  reverence/ '  he  says,  "for  the  bishops  of  your  Church, 
to  whom  I  give  inward  reverence  as  well  as  outward  respect 
and  would  gladly  have  served  them  in  settling  in  the  English 
Church."     From  which  it  is  perhaps  a  fair  inference,  that 
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while  some  Presbyterians,  from  the  days  of  Melville  onward, 
have  girded  at  the  very  name  of  a  bishop,  Calvin,  the  father 
of  them  all,  would  have  felt  at  home  in  such  an  episcopal 
order  as  they  had  in  the  England  of  his  day,  always  provided, 
no  doubt,  he  had  been  archbishop. 

If  our  first  Presbyterian  ancestor  was  John  Calvin,  for 
I  do  not  care  to  trace  our  descent,  as  some  have  done,  to 
Abraham  or  even  to  St.  Paul,  then  the  next  in  the  line  of  succes- 
sion was  John  Knox,  his  disciple  and  friend.  Even  more  than 
Calvin  he  was  essentially  a  practical  minister  unfettered  by 
academic  theories  of  polity.  He  was,  perhaps,  less  influenced 
than  any  of  the  Reformers  by  the  humane  charm  of  the  new 
learning.  He  hated  Rome  with  a  furious  hatred  and  was 
something  of  an  iconoclast,  as  well  he  might  be  when  we 
consider  the  bitter  fruit  that  tree  had  borne  in  his  native 
land.  The  ruling  passion  of  his  life  was  to  establish  in  Scotland 
that  purer  and  simpler  type  of  Christianity  with  which  the 
Reformers  in  other  nations  had  identified  themselves.  To 
this  end  he  bent  all  his  great  energies,  using  what  seemed  to 
him  the  best  means  at  hand.  They  were  not  always  mild  and 
gentle  means,  but  on  the  whole  they  were  such  as  seemed 
necessary  in  these  days. 

Like  Calvin  he  had  learned  the  lesson  that  if  a  Church  is 
to  maintain  itself  it  must  have  a  discipline,  and  that  to  this 
end  ministers  and  elders  as  well  as  people  must  be  under 
constituted  authority.  Now  this  is  the  very  thing  that  the 
Episcopate  aims  at;  and  the  question  arises  why  did  he  not 
set  it  up  as  an  institution  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Scotland  ? 
The  answer  is  that  he  did;  the  superintendent  which  he  set 
up  in  the  church  was  merely  the  bishop  with  the  name  changed 
and  the  theory  somewhat  modified.  Knox  changed  many 
names  of  institutions,  the  substance  of  which  he  appropriated. 
The  abuses  of  the  Roman  Church  seemed  to  him  to  have 
defiled  the  very  names.  Accordingly  he  substituted  minister 
for  priest,  admission  for  ordination,  congregation  for  church 
and  superintendent  for  bishop.  Of  course  the  theories  of 
these  offices  were  considerably  modified.     In  the  case  of  the 
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Superintendent  it  is  quite  true  that  Knox  set  little  store 
by  the  episcopal  theory  of  succession  and  special  grace. 
With  respect  to  succession  it  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that 
they  were  coming  out  of  a  church  utterly  corrupt  in  his  eyes. 
How  could  he  be  expected  to  wish  to  maintain  a  succession 
that  lay  through  such  a  church  ?  Between  Knox  and  the 
Reformers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pure  early  Church  on 
the  other,  there  stretched  at  least  eight  centuries  of  life  with 
which  they  did  not  care  to  claim  any  relation.  Thinking 
thus,  it  was  natural  that  Knox  should  have  scorned  a  formal 
succession  and  instead  claimed  a  succession  of  doctrine  and 
spirit  from  the  early  Church.  It  was  this  same  abhorrence  of 
Roman  corruption  that  led  him  to  set  so  little  store  by  the 
grace  of  episcopal  ordination  and  consecration.  These  men, 
whose  lives  seemed  to  him  so  notoriously  wicked,  had  been 
ordained  and  consecrated.  That  whole  currupt  Church  had 
been  built  upon  the  sanctity  of  consecration.  Little  wonder 
that  he  could  not  see  any  special  grace  in  ordination,  either 
for  minister  or  superintendent.  The  imposition  of  hands, 
concerning  which  Calvin  had  spoken  so  respectfully,  Knox 
considered  only  a  mark  of  superstition:  accordingly  no  such 
ordination  had  a  place  in  the  Scottish  Church  during  his 
lifetime.  This  departure  from  apostolic  usage  he  justifies 
thus: — " Albeit  the  apostles  used  the  imposition  of  hands, 
yet  seeing  the  miracle  is  ceased,  the  using  of  the  ceremony  we 
judge  not  necessary."  He  evidently  thought  that  such  a 
practice  involved  a  belief  in  the  impartation  of  some  miraculous 
gift.  Accordingly  he  classes  it  among  "the  works  of  man's 
invention  "  such  as,  to  use  his  own  words,  "pilgrimages,  pardons 
and  other  sic  baggage."  He  had  evidently  forgotten  that 
in  the  earliest  case  of  ordination  on  record,  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  lay  his  hand  on  Joshua,  not  that  he  might  receive 
the  spirit,  but  because  the  Spirit  was  already  in  him. 

Apart  from  this  change  of  name  and  modification  of 
theory,  Knox  established  the  substance  of  the  Episcopate  in  his 
institution  of  the  Superintendent.  Neither  is  the  Petition  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  in  1558,  nor  in  any  subsequent 
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official  protests  against  the  abuses  of  Rome,  was  Episcopacy 
mentioned,  though  they  seem  to  have  specified  their  grievances 
with  great  fulness.  Reference  to  "The  First  Book  of  Disci- 
pline' '  and  the  Acts  of  Assemblies  during  the  lifetime  of  Knox 
provides  ample  evidence  of  the  Church's  desire  to  maintain 
the  Episcopate  under  a  new  name.  Nor  was  it,  in  the  mind 
of  Knox,  a  mere  temporary  expedient,  for  in  his  sermon  at 
the  admission  of  John  Spottiswood  to  the  Superintendency 
of  Lothian,  he  asserted  the  necessity,  and  not  the  bare 
expediency,  of  superintendents  or  overseers,  as  well  as  minis- 
ters. 

A  consideration  of  the  place  and  powers  given  to  the 
superintendents  in  that  Church  is  sufficient  to  make  his 
ultra  Presbyterian  successors  question  whether  they  are  really 
of  the  spiritual  lineage  of  Knox.  The  district  assigned  to 
the  superintendent  was  called  his  diocese.  The  "First  Book 
of  Discipline' '  ordered  that  superintendents  "in  their  visita- 
tions must  try  the  life,  diligence  and  behaviour  of  the 
ministers"  of  the  diocese.  By  Act  of  Assembly  (December, 
1562)  there  was  given  "power  to  every  superintendent  to 
translate  ministers  from  one  Kirk  to  another,  charging  the 
ministers  so  translated  to  obey  the  voice  and  commandment 
of  the  superintendents. "  The  "First  Book  of  Discipline' ' 
appropriated  to  the  Superintendent  an  annual  living  five 
times  the  amount  of  that  of  any  parish  minister.  In  1567 
when  it  was  resolved  to  deprive  all  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
it  was  agreed  in  the  General  Assembly,  by  the  churchmen 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  lords  and  barons  on  the  other,  that 
superintendents  should  succeed  in  their  places.  They  were 
constant  members  of  Assembly,  not  elective  as  ministers  were. 
Lord  Glammis  in  his  letter  to  Beza  in  1574  informs  him  "that 
it  has  been  the  custom  ever  since  the  Reformation,  that  the 
superintendents,  or  bishops,  still  nominated  the  ministers 
who  met  in  General  Assemblies. "  In  the  Edinburgh  Assembly 
in  1562  "it  was  concluded  by  the  whole  ministers  assembled 
that  all  ministers  should  be  subject  to  the  superintendents 
in  all  lawful  admonition."  The  Assembly  of  July,  1569,  gave 
them  the  power  of  assigning  to  parish  ministers  their  stipends. 
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If  ministers  had  a  grievance  they  must  bring  it  to  the  super- 
intendent, though  they  had  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Assembly  of  1565  petitioned  the 
Queen  "that  none  might  be  permitted  to  have  charge  of 
schools,  colleges,  or  universities  but  such  as  should  be  tried  by 
the  Superintendent. "  By  Act  of  Assembly  of  1563  it  was 
ordained  "  that  no  work  be  set  forth  in  print,  neither  published 
in  writing,  touching  religion  or  doctrine  until  such  time  as  it 
shall  be  presented  to  the  superintendent  of  the  diocese  and 
improven  by  him  or  such  as  he  shall  call  of  the  most  learned 
within  his  bounds. " 

Perhaps  the  thought  of  the  Knoxonian  Church  on  this  sub- 
ject is  truly  reflected  in  a  letter  written  by  Erskine  of  Dunn, 
superintendent  of  Angus  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Knox,  to 
the  regent  in  November,  1571,  in  which  he  asserts  not  only 
the  expediency  but  also  the  divine  authority  of  the  episcopal 
office  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Considering  his  intimacy 
with  Knox,  and  the  fact  that  the  regent  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  polity  in  the  existing  estab- 
lishment, it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  he  would  mis- 
represent either  the  thought  of  Knox  or  the  constituted  polity 
of  the  Kirk. 

Many  changes  of  polity  have  been  made  in  Presbyterian 
churches  since  that  time;  but  the  fountain  head  of  this  com- 
munion is  at  Calvin  and  Knox.  To  Melville  who  followed 
hard  on  at  the  heels  of  Knox  many  of  these  changes  are  to 
be  traced.  But  it  is  questionable  if  there  is  anything  in  his 
thought  incompatible  with  the  thought  of  Knox,  apart  from 
his  ultra  republicanism  introduced  into  the  Church  under  the 
formula  " parity  of  ministers.' '  This  proved  to  be  a  mighty 
weapon  in  fighting  that  prelacy  which  designing  men  attempted 
to  set  up  in  Scotland,  and  in  this  it  succeeded.  But  it  is  a 
question  if  the  " parity  of  ministers' '  has  ever  been  lived  up 
to  among  the  successors  of  Melville.  At  any  rate  it  finds 
no  support  in  the  thought  of  Calvin  and  Knox,  and  this  repre- 
sents the  original  genius  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches. 

Robert  W.  Dickie 
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r\URING  the  debates  on  the  school  question  last  winter 
at  Ottawa,  when  special  mention  was  made  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  it  became  distressingly  evident  that  some 
of  our  English-speaking  politicians  had  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  study  the  details  of  school  history.  There  were 
found  men  who  were  prepared  to  pull  up  the  educational 
system  violently  by  the  roots,  and  anxious  to  transplant  it 
to  a  strange  soil,  when  it  would  surely  have  been  more 
profitable  to  have  studied  the  laws  of  growth  of  the  plant 
in  its  own  habitat  with  a  view  to  helping  the  local  reformers 
of  both  races  who  are  just  now  making  a  special  effort  to 
produce  a  more  vigorous  growth  in  Quebec.  Such  a  radical 
plan  of  pulling  the  system  up  by  the  roots  must  be  studied 
and  finally  judged  by  reference  to  the  whole  history  of 
education  in  this  Province. 

A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing  in  the  hands  of 
theorists  and  system-worshippers  who  think  the  time 
opportune  for  imposing  an  Act  of  Uniformity  in  education. 

Education  in  Quebec  has  a  history  of  great  interest,  with 
many  changes,  but  it  has  not  been  written  in  an  easily 
accessible  form.  From  the  day  when  public  school  boards 
were  organized  in  1846,  until  to-day,  when  a  great  campaign 
is  going  on  among  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  secure 
a  compulsory  attendance  law,  the  history  is  one  continuous 
fabric,  into  which  many  colours  have  been  woven  during  the 
course  of  the  years,  but  withal  the  warp  has  never  been 
changed,  and  different  materials  have  been  woven  in  only 
as  woof.  The  pattern  of  the  fabric  is  rather  complicated  and 
well  worthy  of  historical  study.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  pick 
out  the  strands  of  the  completed  product  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  plans  in  the  minds  of  the  master  workmen. 

A  few  months  ago  there  was  published  in  Montreal  a  book 
written  by  the  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
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Quebec,  Hon.  Boucher  de  La  Bru&re.  His  volume  is  entitled, 
Le  Conseil  de  V Instruction  Publique  et  le  Comite  Catholique. 
He  begins  by  admitting  that  the  final  history  of  educa- 
tion in  this  Province  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  offers  his 
volume  as  a  fragment,  to  be  put  along  side  of  similar 
writings  by  his  predecessors,  the  Memorial  of  Education,  by 
the  first  Superintendent,  Dr.  J.  B.  Meilleur,  and  the  work  of 
his  immediate  successor,  Hon.  P.  J.  0.  Chauveau,  entitled 
Public  Instruction  in  Canada.  There  are  also  to  be  had 
the  important  essays  by  Abbe*  Adelard  Desrosiers,  Principal 
of  the  Jacques  Cartier  Normal  School  in  Montreal,  and  by 
Dr.  G.  W.  Parmelee,  English  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  on  the  history  of  the  French  and 
English  schools  respectively;  they  are  to  be  found  in  volume 
sixteen  of  Canada  and  its  Provinces.  These  essays,  which 
sketch  the  history  in  outline,  are  the  most  complete  works 
we  possess  on  the  state  of  education  in  earlier  times;  but 
they  are  not  in  a  form  that  makes  them  accessible  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  not  access  to  a  large  library.  The  volume 
by  the  late  Superintendent  comes  most  opportunely  to  fill 
a  great  want,  and  it  can  be  recommended  to  all  who  wish 
to  study  the  subject. 

Le  Conseil  de  VInstruction  Publique  is  just  what  its 
name  implies;  it  tells  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  Council 
and  of  the  Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council.  The  subject 
is  one  which  appealed  to  the  writer,  who  was  evidently 
prepared  to  see  the  Council  supreme  in  our  educational 
system,  quite  beyond  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Parliament 
in  its  control  over  the  administration  of  the  schools;  in  this 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Hon.  C.  E.  Boucher  de  Boucherville,  who 
wished  to  set  education  entirely  free  from  the  changes  of 
politics.  The  author  shows  in  many  places  his  personal  views 
on  partisan  questions  which  have  agitated  our  local  politics, 
and  at  times  he  writes  a  well-reasoned  brief  for  the  Con- 
servative side,  which  he  once  supported.  He  seems  to 
consider  our  present  system  a  fait  accompli,  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  greatly  changed  by  additions;  he  evidently  is  a 
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firm  believer  in  administration  rather  than  legislation.  He 
8hows  nothing  but  antipathy  to  the  Liberal  policy  as  upheld 
by  Mercier  and  Marchand,  of  subordinating  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  to  the  Legislature  and  of  making  it  more 
responsible  to  public  opinion  as  represented  in  the  Assembly. 
In  one  whole  chapter  the  late  Superintendent  pleads  against 
the  possibility  of  reforms  which  we  now  see  are  surely  coming, 
as  that  of  compulsory  education.  He  looks  upon  the  system 
which  he  has  administered  as  nearly  a  finished  and  perfected 
product,  and  seems  to  warn  all  radical  reformers  to  keep  their 
hands  off.  Such  an  attitude  is  interesting,  but  suggests 
questionings  here  and  there  on  the  part  of  those  who  may 
not  hold  exactly  the  same  ideas  which  he  did  on  these  reforms. 

For  English  readers  who  love  the  British  ideal  of  fair- 
play,  any  history  of  education  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  in 
its  initial  stages  must  prove  humiliating  reading.  It  is  the 
old  story  over  again  of  the  domination  of  a  minority  which 
held  power  under  an  irresponsible  form  of  government,  and 
tried  to  rule  regardless  of  public  opinion.  Such  an  attempt 
was  of  course  a  humiliating  failure,  and  education  suffered 
grievously  in  consequence — not  merely  French  education  but 
education  in  general.  Until  the  Acts  of  1841  and  1846  were 
passed,  public  education  was  left  almost  entirely  to  private 
initiative  and  got  practically  no  support  from  taxation. 
This  proved  a  great  retardation  and  meant  that  Canada 
began  late  in  its  history  to  build  up  a  school  system,  and  that 
this  organization  for  long  years  had  to  make  use  of  schools 
which  were  founded  by  private  initiative  and  often  very 
inadequately  equipped.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  this  late 
beginning  when  we  compare  the  early  stretches  of  our  school 
history  with  that,  for  instance,  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
European  countries  such  as  England  or  France. 

The  earliest  school  law  was  that  of  1801,  which  estab- 
lished the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning; 
it  was  under  this  law  that  McGill  University  first  secured  its 
charter.  The  purpose  of  this  Royal  Institution  was  to 
establish   free   schools,  which  were   to   be   unsectarian;   the 
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Institution  itself  was  in  no  way  responsible  to  public  opinion 
but  was  a  corporate  body  of  men  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
in-Council.  For  nearly  half  a  century  the  French  Canadians 
stoutly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Royal  Institution 
or  its  schools,  as  these  schools  could  give  no  dogmatic  religious 
teachings,  and  were  under  the  control  of  Protestants,  often 
of  Protestant  clergymen.  It  was  proposed  at  this  time  to 
set  aside  Crown  lands  for  the  support  of  education,  but  the 
complete  lack  of  understanding  between  the  Family  Compact 
and  the  French-Canadian  people  prevented  Quebec  schools 
from  enjoying  this  source  of  revenue,  which  is  such  a  boon 
to  the  Western  Provinces  in  building  up  an  efficient  educational 
system,  and  has  enabled  them  in  a  short  time  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  older  provinces.  Under  the  Act  of  1801 
only  84  schools  were  opened,  and  most  of  these  had  disappeared 
before  1841.  The  Montreal  High  School,  through  its  pre- 
decessor, the  Royal  Grammar  School,  can  trace  its  history 
back  to  the  Royal  Institution. 

By  the  law  of  1824  Fabric  Schools  were  authorized. 
The  law  permitted  the  "Fabriques"  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  spend  one-quarter  of  their  revenues  on  education 
and  schools,  but  gave  them  no  financial  aid,  either  from  the 
Treasury  or  by  a  local  tax.  Various  other  attempts  were 
made  by  the  Legislature  to  provide  public  schools  but  with 
little  avail.  When  a  petition  setting  forth  their  political 
grievances  was  sent  to  England  by  the  Quebec  reformers, 
special  mention  was  made  of  their  need  of  schools  and  of 
the  impasse  under  the  existing  policy.  In  his  famous  report 
Lord  Durham  presented  a  special  memorandum  on  education 
prepared  by  Mr.  Arthur  Buller. 

The  first  law  establishing  public  schools  was  passed  in 
1841.  This  was  before  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act,  and  before  the  principle  of  Responsible  Government 
was  fully  accepted  in  practice.  It  was  necessary  to  find  new 
local  bodies  to  control  the  schools;  commissioners,  with  rather 
restricted  powers,  were  to  be  chosen  by  election.  The  power 
of  taxation  was  not  given  to  the  commissioners  but  to  the 
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new  municipal  authorities  created  by  the  Governor-in-Council. 
The  people  feared  that  these  appointees  were  in  many  cases 
political  agents  who  would  not  make  their  zeal  for  education 
the  guiding  motive  of  their  actions.  Such  a  hybrid  system 
only  served  to  further  delay  the  real  beginnings.  Under  this 
law  one  Superintendent  for  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
was  appointed,  with  an  assistant  from  each  province;  Dr. 
Meilleur  received  this  appointment  in  Lower  Canada;  Abbe 
Desrosiers  remarks  that  "  unlimited  and  absolute  authority 
was  given  by  the  law  to  the  General  Superintendent  of  schools 
— the  arbitrary  right  to  fix  courses  of  study,  choose  books, 
make  regulations,  and  have  the  final  voice  in  all  disputes." 
For  five  years  efforts  were  made  to  tinker  this  Act  into  working 
condition  by  repairs,  until  finally  it  was  replaced  in  its 
entirety. 

One  clause  in  the  1841  Act  caused  a  considerable  amount 
of  agitation;  it  was  the  clause  which  made  a  school  tax 
compulsory.  Some  reactionaries  said  this  compulsory  contri- 
bution was  an  attack  against  the  liberty  and  rights  of  the 
parent,  and  that  their  opposition  was  meant  to  protect  the 
sacred  interests  of  the  children;  just  how  the  power  on  the 
part  of  the  commissioners  to  refuse  to  levy  a  tax  would 
have  saved  these  interests,  is  rather  an  enigma.  It  is  hard 
for  us  to-day  to  understand  how  such  arguments  were  seriously 
meant; — they  are  reproduced  here  chiefly  because  the  same 
arguments  are  being  used  to-day  against  a  compulsory 
attendance  law.  Some  few  would  have  wished  to  make  the 
people  believe  that  the  ulterior  motive  behind  the  compulsory 
part  of  this  bill  was  a  desire  to  attack  their  religion;  but  this 
argument  was  effectively  countered  by  the  splendid  stand  of 
the  leaders  among  the  Catholic  clergy  who  advised  their 
people  to  accept  the  bill  without  more  opposition.  Mgr. 
Bourget,  Archbishop  of  Montreal,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
interdict  a  certain  parish  which  refused  to  operate  the  law. 
The  Draper-Viger  Ministry  weakly  gave  way,  however,  to  the 
clamour  of  the  demagogues  and  in  1845  repealed  the  clause 
in  question,  making  the  contribution  voluntary.    The  principle 
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of  voluntary  contributions  was  considered  to  be  ridiculous  by 
all  those  who  had  the  best  interests  of  education  at  heart; 
and  in  his  election  speeches  Mr.  Hippolyte  Lafontaine  frankly 
told  his  electors  of  Terrebonne  County  that,  if  elected,  he 
would  impose  a  compulsory  tax  to  support  the  schools.  He 
was  able  to  do  this  the  next  year. 

At  last  United  Canada  did  secure  a  Government  that 
was  responsible  to  public  opinion;  one  of  the  first  Acts  of  such 
a  Government  was  to  organize  a  public  school  system.  By 
this  Act  the  election  of  school  boards  was  made  compulsory 
— and  authority  was  given  the  Governor-in-Council  to  appoint 
commissioners  with  the  full  powers  of  elected  commissioners, 
in  case  of  the  failure  to  elect  commissioners,  or  in  case  the 
commissioners  failed  to  assess  or  levy  any  rate.  It  is  a 
distinct  misunderstanding  of  the  evident  facts  of  the  case  to 
refuse  to  call  Quebec  schools  public  schools  because  they  are 
of  two  kinds.  Ontario  has  three  kinds  of  schools:  besides 
the  common  schools  there  are  dissentient  schools  for  Catholics, 
and  others  for  negroes,  but  they  are  all  alike  subject  to 
Government  control  and  they  all  receive  taxes.  So  in  1846 
there  were  set  up  in  Lower  Canada  school  boards  to  control 
public  schools  and  to  levy  a  rate.  No  restriction  was  made 
in  the  law  about  the  religious  belief  of  the  commissioners  or 
about  the  language  to  be  used  in  the  schools  or  about  religious 
teaching,  while  the  local  clergy  of  any  denomination  were 
allowed  to  visit  the  schools.  Under  such  an  arrangement 
some  special  provision  would  have  to  be  made  to  protect  the 
minorities,  whether  an  English  minority  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
or  a  French  minority  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  Therefore 
local  religious  minorities  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  foiming 
separate  or  dissentient  school  boards,  consisting  of  trustees 
or  syndics,  who  would  have  the  control  of  the  taxes  paid  in 
by  members  of  the  minority.  Our  dual  board  system  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  our  public  school  history,  and  was  the 
evident  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  the  educational  problem 
of  Lower  Canada,  after  the  long  and  futile  struggle  to  impose 
one  single  neutral  system  on  the    French-Canadian  people. 
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This  Act  was  the  work  of  Lafontaine  and  his  able  lieutenant, 
Morin,  who  based  their  local  educational  unit  of  organization 
on  the  model  of  the  parish  system  in  vogue  in  Lower  Canada. 
Such  a  basis  has  proved  itself  to  be  broad  enough  to  form  a 
permanent  system  and  was  distinctly  superior  to  the  single- 
school  organization  prevalent  at  the  time  in  the  New  England 
States.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unit  is  proving  to-day 
to  be  too  small  for  the  proper  organization  of  secondary 
education,  and  in  Quebec  our  model  schools  and  academies 
are  local  schools  in  many  cases,  cut  off  from  the  surrounding 
district.  We  have  never  been  able  to  graft  in  any  larger  unit 
of  organization  for  secondary  school  purposes,  and  conse- 
quently our  secondary  education  in  rural  parts  suffers  from 
the  lack  of  just  such  county  academies  as  are  to  be  found 
in  New  Brunswick. 

The  Act  of  1846  dealt  with  education  in  Lower  Canada 
alone.  The  Union  Parliament  thus  recognized  the  principle 
of  provincialism  in  education.  If  ever  it  was  possible  to  have 
formed  a  uniform  system  for  the  two  provinces,  that  was  the 
time  when  both  provinces  were  under  the  rule  of  one  parliament 
for  all  purposes.  But  it  was  then  recognized  after  the  long 
series  of  failures  that  local  or  provincial  control  was  the  only 
feasible  one.  If  the  schools  are  to  do  their  work  well,  they 
must  not  be  the  ground  of  strong  partisan  disputes.  The 
legislators  who  drew  up  this  Act  of  1846  were  statesmen  who 
saw  the  real  facts  of  the  case;  they  realized  that  the  schools 
could  not  be  governed  as  an  army  is  organized  and  governed, 
but  they  would  have  to  be  administered  locally,  and  be  made 
to  conform  to  local  opinion.  In  the  final  analysis  the  successful 
school  depends  on  good  relations  between  the  board,  the 
teachers,  and  the  parents;  these  three  parties  must  do  their 
individual  duties  and  they  must  also  co-operate.  And  those 
larger  bodies  who  draw  up  the  course  of  study,  those  who 
examine  teachers  for  diplomas,  and  those  who  inspect  schools, 
must  keep  closely  in  touch  with  local  opinion.  Here  was 
evidently  an  activity  of  the  community  where  local  control 
was  essential,  and  those  to-day  who  plead  for  a  huge  central- 
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ized  system  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform  in  all  Canada,  have 
really  forgotten  the  fundamental  factor  of  the  need  of  the 
co-operation  of  parents,  teachers,  and  school  authorities. 
Under  no  conceivable  system  can  the  schools  be  run  without 
local  control;  how  then  any  national  system  could  prove  a 
protection  to  local  Protestant  or  Catholic  minorities  is  a 
question  which  cannot  readily  be  answered.  A  cut-and- 
dried,  inelastic,  imperious  system  without  shadow  of  turning, 
such  as  is  found  in  an  army,  does  not  fit  in  with  the  self- 
evident  facts  of  school  organization,  and  would  never  have 
worked,  nor  could  it  have  been  made  to  work,  in  a  country 
such  as  ours,  where  several  provinces  with  peculiar  racial  and 
religious  characteristics,  and  with  long  histories  of  their  own, 
were  later  on  to  come  together  voluntarily  to  form  a  great 
and  lasting  confederation  on  the  principle  of  diversity  in 
unity. 

The  first  Superintendent  of  Instruction  for  Lower  Canada 
was  Dr.  J.  B.  Meilleur,  who  was  appointed  under  the  Act 
of  1841;  he  remained  in  office  until  1855,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Hon.  P.  J.  O.  Chauveau.  The  duties  of  the  Superintendent 
under  this  Act  of  1846  are  interesting.  He  received  from  the 
Receiver-General  all  sums  of  money  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  education  under  this  Act,  and  distributed  it  to 
the  school  boards  of  the  municipalities  according  to  law  and 
in  proportion  to  the  population  as  ascertained  at  the  last 
census.  He  prepared  all  forms  and  recommendations,  advising 
the  boards  as  to  the  management  of  the  schools.  He  also 
had  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  boards  to  see  that  the 
moneys  were  properly  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  granted.  It  was  also  his  duty  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  actual  state  of  education  in  the 
province,  with  the  necessary  statistics.  But  not  a  word  is 
said  about  text  books  or  course  of  study;  here,  it  seems,  the 
local  boards  were  all  powerful.  But  as  time  went  on  the  need 
of  more  uniform  practices  as  regards  books  and  course  of 
study  became  evident,  and  we  find  these  matters  were  by 
the  Act  of  1856  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction. 
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The  need  of  some  central  body  to  exercise  control  over 
the  schools  and  to  stir  up  negligent  boards  to  action  soon 
began  to  make  itself  felt,  and  the  Act  of  1856,  in  response 
to  this  need,  created  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
was  to  play  such  a  large  part  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
education  in  Quebec.  At  first  eleven,  or  more  up  to  fifteen, 
persons  were  to  be  appointed  to  this  Council,  to  hold  office 
during  pleasure.  Their  duties,  as  outlined,  were  to  make 
regulations  for  the  Normal  Schools,  which  were  to  be  estab- 
lished, to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Boards  of 
examiners,  who  granted  diplomas  to  teach,  to  choose  text 
books,  to  draw  up  the  course  of  study  for  public  schools,  and 
to  hear  charges  which  might  be  brought  against  teachers  with 
a  view  to  revoking  their  diplomas.  It  is  interesting,  in  view 
of  the  Cartier  celebration  this  autumn,  to  remember  that  the 
Act  of  1856  was  presented  to  Parliament  by  George  Etienne 
Cartier,  who  then  held  the  position  of  Provincial  Secretary 
in  the  TacheVMacdonald  Ministry.  The  first  members  of 
the  Council  were  not  appointed  till  1859. 

Mr.  Boucher  de  La  Bruere  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  1856  in  connexion  with  this  Act  an  attempt  was  made 
by  some  extreme  radicals  to  introduce  neutral  schools.  Mr. 
Pepin  fathered  the  amendment,  but  he  secured  very  little 
support,  the  only  memorable  name  among  those  who  voted 
for  it  being  that  of  Antoine  Aime*  Dorion,  who  was  leader  of 
the  radical  wing  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Lower  Canada.  The 
amendment  secured  only  19  votes,  and  as  Mr.  Boucher  de 
La  Bruere  says,  it  served  to  alienate  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
Liberal  party  of  that  epoch  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of 
the  great  majority  of  French-Canadians. 

So  far  we  have  traced  the  general  organization  up  to 
the  stage  in  which  it  stood  just  before  Confederation.  In  one 
sense  the  Ontario  school  system  is  in  the  same  stage  to-day. 
There  were  separate  school  boards  where  there  was  a  demand 
for  them,  and  above  and  in  control  of  them  and  of  the  general 
educational  policy  of  the  province  was  one  central  Council 
or  Minister.     In  Quebec  the  principle  of  the  dual  system  has 
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subsequently  been  carried  further  and  up  through  the  very 
Council,  so  that  to-day  so  far  as  regards  administration  and 
inspection  of  schools,  as  regards  Normal  schools  and  examiners 
for  diplomas,  as  regard  the  course  of  study  and  the  choice 
of  text  books  and  the  language  of  instruction,  each  Committee 
of  the  Council  is  supreme.  The  language  and  religious 
questions  solve  themselves  at  once  with  us.  While  both 
parties  must  work  together  to  secure  reforms  in  the  law,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  any  majority  by  any  administrative 
regulation  imposing  its  will  on  an  unwilling  minority.  In 
Ontario  the  local  dissentient  boards  have  much  the  same 
rights  as  to  religious  instruction  and  inspection,  but  they  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education  at  Toronto, 
just  as  completely  as  all  other  schools  in  that  province.  In 
some  of  the  Western  Provinces,  local  dissentient  boards  have 
certain  definite  rights  as  regards  language  and  religious 
teaching,  but  they,  too,  are  under  the  central  authority  of 
the  Minister  of  Education  and  are  visited  by  the  same 
Inspectors  as  all  other  schools.  We  alone  in  Quebec  have 
carried  out  the  dual  system  completely,  and  the  subsequent 
history  after  1856  largely  centers  in  these  changes  in  the 
Council,  by  which  this  duality  was  completed. 

This  dual  system  was  made  part  of  our  constitutional 
practice  at  the  time  of  Confederation.  As  the  stereotyped 
form  then  given  was  very  largely  due  to  the  demand  of  the 
Quebec  Protestants  for  protection  and  security  of  tenure,  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  well  worthy  of  reproduction,  particularly 
as  they  do  not  seem  to  be  generally  known.  No  recent  writer 
has  emphasized  the  great  stir  in  Protestant  circles  in  Lower 
Canada  caused  by  this  question  at  Confederation,  and  no  one 
has  told  the  details  of  the  parliamentary  history  of  Clause  93 
of  the  British  North  America  Act,  which  is  our  educational 
Concordat. 

The  original  draft  of  Confederation  presented  to  the 
Quebec  Conference  in  October  1864,  proposed  to  give  the 
provinces  complete  control  of  education.  An  amendment  was 
submitted  to  this  Conference  by  Hon.  T.  DArcy  McGee, 
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who  moved  to  add  to  the  clause  giving  the  provinces  unlimited 
control,  the  following  words,  "  Saving  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  minority  in  both  Canadas 
may  possess  as  to  their  denominational  schools  at  the  time 
when  the  Constitution  goes  into  operation."  This  amendment 
passed  in  the  Conference  without  any  opposition  from  any 
quarter.  The  question  seems  never  to  have  been  raised  at 
all  during  the  many  debates  on  Confederation  of  giving 
education  to  the  control  of  the  Federal  Parliament;  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  the  existing  laws  on  education  formed  an  enduring 
foundation  on  which  future  systems  were  to  be  built  up. 
But  a  storm  of  protest  arose  in  the  Eastern  Townships;  it 
took  the  form,  not  of  advocating  some  other  system  but  of 
demanding  further  constitutional  privileges  for  the  Protestant 
minority  of  managing  their  own  schools  before  Confederation 
stereotyped  the  whole  system.  This  agitation  was  further 
fanned  by  the  memory  of  the  action  of  the  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald-Dorion  Government  a  few  months  before,  which  had 
tried,  apparently  against  the  advice  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  reduce  the  subventions  to  two  Protestant 
institutions,  Richmond  College  and  Lachute  Academy.  Dr. 
Parmelee  tells  at  some  length  of  the  beginnings  of  this  agitation 
and  of  the  meeting  in  the  Mechanics  Hall  in  Montreal  in 
1864  for  the  formation  of  an  Association  for  the  Promotion 
and  Protection  of  the  Educational  Interests  of  the  Protestants 
of  Quebec.  This  meeting  and  the  discussion  in  the  press  led 
to  a  dignified  reply  in  the  Journal  of  Education  by  Super- 
intendent Chauveau.  To  quote  Dr.  Parmelee's  words,  "  Chau- 
veau  conclusively  showed  that  no  discrimination  was  made 
against  the  Protestant  minority  either  in  the  law  or  in  his 
administration  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  proved  by  official 
documents  that  the  Protestants  received  more  than  their 
share  of  educational  grants  in  proportion  either  to  population 
or  school  attendance;  that  the  Roman  Catholic  dissentients 
were  nearly  half  as  numerous  as  Protestant  dissentients  and 
were  subject  to  the  same  grievances,  if  there  were  any;  that 
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French  and  English  inspectors  equally  visited  all  the  schools 
in  their  respective  districts  regardless  of  the  language  spoken 
by  the  pupils." 

The  matter  was  brought  up  in  Parliament  in  March, 
1866,  during  the  debate  on  Confederation,  when  several  of 
the  English  members  from  the  Eastern  Townships  com- 
municated with  Mr.  A.  T.  Gait,  M.P.  for  Sherbrooke  and 
Finance  Minister,  asking  him  to  see  that  certain  amendments 
were  incorporated  in  the  local  constitution  of  Lower  Canada 
before  Confederation  passed.  On  March  7th,  Mr.  Gait 
addressed  a  letter  to  these  members,  promising  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  that  various  changes  would  be  made  in  the 
education  laws  of  Lower  Canada  to  protect  Protestant 
interests.  He  stated  the  same  at  a  public  meeting  in  Sher- 
brooke. In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Luther  Holton, 
Liberal  member  for  Chateauguay,  Hon.  J.  A.  Macdonald, 
the  Attorney  General,  promised  that  certain  amendments 
would  be  brought  down  before  the  close  of  that  session. 
" Those  who  doubted  the  sufficiency  of  the  clause,"  says  Dr. 
Parmelee,  "and  demanded  more  specific  legislation  to  precede 
Confederation,  do  not  appear  to  have  suspected  the  good  faith 
of  the  French-Canadian  majority  so  much  as  they  doubted 
whether  the  political  experience  of  the  country  had  been  long 
enough  to  give  reasonable  assurance  of  the  course  of  political 
action  in  the  future.  A  French-Canadian  member,  Letellier 
de  St-Just,  who  was  afterwards  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
province,  gave  forcible  expression  to  the  same  view :  '  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  their  prospects  for  the  future  because  we 
have  always  acted  with  liberality  towards  them.  But  that 
is  no  guarantee  for  them,  for  we  would  not  content  ourselves 
with  a  mere  promise  to  act  liberally,  if  we  considered  that  our 
interest  or  our  institutions  were  threatened  by  a  majority 
differing  from  ourselves,  and  in  any  case  that  is  not  the  way 
to  secure  the  peace  of  the  country . . .  When  we  observe  a 
man  like  the  honorable  member  [Sir  Narcisse  F.  Belleau] 
acknowledge  that  we  do  not  agree  with  the  Irish,  despite  the 
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identity  of  our  religious  belief,  it  may  be  easily  foreseen  that 
difficulties  will  arise  with  populations  differing  from  us  in 
origin  and  belief.' "  An  ordinary  Act  might  be  repealed,  if  it 
did  not  work  well,  but  not  so  with  Confederation;  the  Pro- 
testants realized  that  this  Act  would  be  practically  irrevocable. 
And  so  they  were  anxious  to  have  certain  rights  guaranteed 
to  them  and  perpetuated  in  the  pact  which  was  to  be  the 
Constitution  of  the  Dominion. 

The  Government  was  quite  prepared  to  fulfil  its  pledge, 
and  in  the  autumn  session,  on  July  31st,  Solicitor  General 
Langevin  introduced  a  Bill  to  give  effect  to  this  promise. 
The  first  clause  guaranteed  a  certain  definite  appropriation 
per  annum  for  the  different  classes  of  schools  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  these  moneys  were  all  to  be  divided  according  to  popula- 
tion at  the  last  census.  Two  deputy-superintendents  were  to 
be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction; 
other  members  of  the  Council  were  to  be  maintained  in  the 
existing  proportions.  One  of  the  most  important  clauses  read 
as  follows:  "  Whenever  four  Protestant  members  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  declare  that  the  management  of 
the  Protestant  Schools  must  be  separate,  the  Governor-in- 
Council  shall  order  a  separation,  and  a  Protestant  deputy- 
superintendent  shall  be  placed  at  their  head,  with  the  same 
powers  as  the  Catholic  schools,  and  a  separate  Council  will 
thereafter  be  appointed. "  The  Bill  was  really  Gait's  Bill,  and 
represented  a  compromise  between  the  demands  of  the 
Protestant  agitators  and  what  the  majority  of  Lower  Canada 
preferred. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Dorion,  Liberal  member  for  Hochelaga,  at  once 
rose  and  asked  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
introduce  a  similar  measure  affording  the  same  guarantee  for 
the  rights  of  the  Catholic  minority  in  Upper  Canada.  In 
view  of  Dorion' s  dislike  for  separate  schools,  his  desire  to 
embarrass  the  Government  is  quite  evident.  Hon.  J.  A. 
Macdonald  replied  that  "this  was  a  measure  which  had  been 
promised  to  the  House  and  the  country  when  the  question  of 
Confederation  was  proposed,  and  it  was  now  introduced  by 
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a  Catholic  member  of  the  Government  in  accordance  with 
that  promise,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Protestant 
minority  of  Lower  Canada.  As  regards  Upper  Canada  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce  any  Bill  for 
separate  schools."  But  the  partisan  cue  had  been  given  and 
an  actor  quickly  appeared  on  the  scene.  Mr.  Bell,  member 
for  Russell  County  of  Upper  Canada,  introduced  a  Bill  to 
extend  similar  and  equal  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
minority  of  his  province,  and  he  urged  that  the  two  Bills 
should  be  put  through  pari  passu.  The  Government  sup- 
porters from  Upper  Canada  objected  that  the  Separate 
Schools  Act,  originally  passed  by  Tache'  in  1855,  and  amended 
to  give  more  privileges  in  1863,  had  been  in  operation  only 
a  short  time,  seemed  to  be  wrorking  satisfactorily  and  gave 
certain  special  protections  not  enjoyed  in  Lower  Canada;  the 
Government  supporters  from  the  lower  province  insisted  on 
taking  the  two  Bills  concurrently.  The  Government  saw  it 
was  necessary  to  surrender  their  Bill,  and  Mr.  Gait  at  once 
resigned  in  protest. 

But  on  August  7th,  Mr.  Langevin  went  through  the 
formality  of  moving  the  second  reading.  Mr.  Macdonald 
said,  "this  motion  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  making 
certain  explanations  to  the  House.  This  session  the  Govern- 
ment, in  pursuance  of  pledges,  believed  it  a  duty  to  bring 
down  a  Bill  of  which  the  second  reading  was  now 
moved.  They  were  assured  from  the  long-tried  liberality 
of  the  Low^er  Canada  majority  that  had  the  Bill  stood 
alone,  a  majority  in  its  favour  would  have  been  obtained. 
But  another  Bill  had  been  introduced  extending  to  the 
Catholic  minority  of  Upper  Canada  similar  privileges  to  those 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Protestant  minority  in  Lower 
Canada.  The  Government  had  no  doubt  that  the  Bill  would 
meet  with  the  most  decided  opposition  of  a  large  majority 
from  Upper  Canada,  including  that  of  every  member  of  the 
Government  from  Upper  Canada  but  himself.  Had  the 
Lower  Canada  Bill  stood  alone,  he  repeated  that  there  was 
no  doubt  a  majority  wrould  have  voted  for  it,  yet  when  the 
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two  Bills  came  up  together,  the  Government  had  ascertained 
that  the  majority  of  Lower  Canada  would  have  felt  it  their 
duty  to  their  co-religionists  in  Upper  Canada  to  insist  that 
the  two  Bills  should  pass  through  the  House  at  the  same 
moment.  Then  we  should  have  had  the  unfortunate  spectacle 
of  the  majority  of  Lower  Canada  in  conflict  with  the  majority 
of  Upper  Canada  just  on  the  eve  of  separation.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  form  part  of  the  guarantee  provided  by 
Confederation;  any  laws  on  the  subject  in  force  when  Con- 
federation is  consummated  could  not  afterwards  be  altered, 
and  each  section  would  have  felt  itself  suffering  under 
grievances  which  there  was  no  constitutional  methods  of 
escaping  from.  Canada,  therefore,  instead  of  starting  on  a 
new  race  of  Confederation  in  peace  and  harmony,  would 
present  to  the  Lower  Provinces  an  unfortunate  spectacle  of 
two  houses  divided  against  themselves.  Instead  of  a  double 
majority,  we  should  have  had  a  double  minority.,,  Mr.  Gait, 
in  explaining  to  the  House  the  cause  of  his  resignation,  said 
he  thought  the  Government  had  taken  a  course  which  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  required;  but  it  was  one  which 
he  could  not  approve  of.  It  was  not  that  he  thought  the 
Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  would  be  dealt  with  unfairly 
by  the  Catholic  majority,  but  it  was  because  he  had,  in  his 
place  in  the  House  and  in  the  Government,  taken  certain 
grounds  on  this  question  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  be  responsible  for  the  policy  of  the  Government  on  the 
measure.  Mr.  Cartier  promised  to  make  every  effort  in  the 
new  constitution  to  obtain  for  the  local  legislature  a  law  as 
liberal  for  the  Protestants  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Gait. 
He  agreed  to  grant  the  Lower  Canadian  minority  all  the 
religious  rights  enjoyed  in  Upper  Canada  by  the  minority. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Dorion  on  this  occasion  are 
interesting  and  worthy  of  being  reproduced  here.  *He  said 
he  did  not  believe  it  was  wise  to  guarantee  an  annual  fixed 
sum  of  money  in  the  form  of  a  school  grant  and  deprive  the 
local  legislature  of  the  right  to  revise  this  appropriation;  he 
also  objected  to  the  setting  up  of  another  superintendent  in 
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the  department  and  the  authorization  of  another  Council. 
He  considered  it  was  the  greatest  mistake,  even  in  their  own 
interests,  to  grant  the  minority  in  either  province  exceptional 
privileges,  which  would  excite  the  prejudice  and  hostility  of 
the  majority  and  divide  the  two  populations  into  two  hostile 
camps.  Dorion  all  along  preferred  one  uniform  system  in 
Quebec. 

The  famous  93rd  clause  of  Confederation,  denning  the 
powers  and  limits  of  the  Provincial  Parliaments  in  dealing 
with  education,  was  drawn  up  in  London  by  the  Canadian 
representatives  and  was  largely  the  work  of  Mr.  Gait.  Sir 
Joseph  Pope,  in  his  Confederation  Documents,  reproduces  in 
facsimile  the  paper  on  which  Mr.  Gait  wrote  out  the  additional 
part  of  the  resolution.  It  was  sub-section  7  of  clause  41  of  the 
resolution  of  this  Conference.  The  first  sentence  goes  back 
to  Mr.  McGee's  amendment  at  Quebec;  the  remainder  was 
drawn  up  in  London  and  was  to  provide  a  regular  method 
for  the  minority  of  seeking  redress  if  deprived  of  its  rights. 
This  was  all  the  more  necessary  as  there  was  to  be  no  Supreme 
Court  to  decide  whether  laws  were  constitutional  or  not,  and 
the  Federal  Legislature  could  not  over-ride  a  Provincial 
Government  in  its  control  of  local  affairs,  unless  such  a  right 
of  appeal  was  definitely  provided  for.  The  sub-section  in 
question  reads  as  follows:  " Saving  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  minority  in  any  Province 
may  have  as  to  denominational  schools  at  the  time  when  the 
Union  goes  into  operation.  And  in  any  Province  where  a 
system  of  separate  or  dissentient  schools  by  law  obtains,  or 
where  the  Local  Legislature  may  hereafter  adopt  a  system  of 
separate  or  dissentient  schools,  an  appeal  shall  lie  to  the 
Governor-General-in-Council  of  the  General  Government, 
from  the  acts  and  decisions  of  the  Local  Authorities  which 
may  affect  the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  Protestant  or  Catholic 
minority  in  the  matter  of  education;  and  the  General  Parlia- 
ment shall  have  power  in  the  last  resort  to  legislate  on  the 
subject."  Clause  42  of  these  resolutions  was  a  fulfilment  of 
Cartier's  pledge,  and  in  the  final  Act  it  became  sub-section  2 
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of  Clause  93,  which  reads  as  follows:  "All  the  Powers, 
Privileges  and  Duties  at  the  Union  by  law  conferred  and 
imposed  in  Upper  Canada  on  the  Separate  Schools  and 
School  Trustees  of  the  Queen's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects  shall 
be  and  are  hereby  extended  to  the  Dissentient  Schools  of  the 
Queen's  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Subjects  in  Quebec." 

It  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  prove  conclusively  from 
original  documents  that  these  guarantees  of  permanency  and 
all  these  safeguards  of  minority  rights  were  the  work  of  the 
Protestant  champion  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  people 
of  the  Eastern  Townships.  It  would  hardly  seem  wise  for 
Protestants  to  be  the  first  to  wish  to  tear  up  these  guarantees, 
even  for  the  sake  of  a  larger  scheme  in  which  Protestants 
would  have  a  majority  capable  of  controlling  the  outlines  of 
the  general  policy.  For  a  minority  needs  protection,  when  it 
needs  it  at  all,  in  the  local  sphere  just  as  much  as  in  the  wider 
one.  Under  such  a  larger  scheme,  however  benevolent  the  local 
majority  might  be,  still  the  local  minority  would  be  caught 
between  the  upper  mill-stone  of  federal  pressure  and  the  lower 
one  of  provincial  opposition.  This  is  supremely  true  just 
because  school  administration  is  so  largely  a  local  matter,  and 
must  ever  remain  so. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  far  some  who  profess  the 
faith  which  Sir  John  Macdonald  held,  have  really  travelled 
from  his  standpoint  on  the  school  question.  All  along,  from 
the  days  of  the  Tache  Bill  of  1855  until  1890,  when  he  opposed 
Dalton  McCarthy,  he  stood  for  a  policy  which  made  for  good- 
will and  mutual  understanding  in  education,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  grant  to  local  minorities  such  rights  as  were 
necessary  for  their  protection  on  the  school  question.  We 
have  seen  how  he  almost  alone  of  the  English  Ministers  was 
prepared  in  1866  to  pass  the  Langevin  Bill  and  the  Bell  Bill 
concurrently. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  how  these  provisions  of  the 
" Langevin  BUT'  were  subsequently  fulfilled.  The  grants  for 
public  schools  are  still  divided  according  to  population,  and 
are  much  higher  than  the  minimum  mentioned  in  this  Bill. 
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In  1868  a  Protestant  Secretary  of  the  Department  was 
appointed  with  the  rights  of  deputy-superintendent,  and  he 
became  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Council.  The  membership 
of  the  Council  has  always  been  kept  in  the  same  ratio  of  two 
to  one.  And  later  on  the  Boucherville  Ministry  in  1875 
practically  made  the  Protestant  Committee  supreme  in  its 
own  sphere.  In  1866  other  criticisms  were  made  of  the 
existing  law  as  being  detrimental  to  Protestant  interests, 
which  the  Langevin  Bill  made  no  effort  to  meet.  Since  that 
day,  however,  these  objections  too  have  been  removed.  I 
quote  from  Dr.  Parmelee's  words:  "The  Protestants,  when 
dissentient,  may  determine  their  own  rate  of  taxation,  collect 
their  taxes  and  divide  the  municipality  into  districts."  It 
was  also  objected  as  a  grievance  in  1866  that  the  Protestant 
school  municipalities  were  often  divided  to  suit  the  wish  of 
the  Catholic  party  but  in  a  way  that  did  harm  to  the  schools 
of  the  Protestants.  ( i  The  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  may 
now  establish  school  municipalities,  or  alter  the  limits  for 
Protestants-  only  or  for  Roman  Catholics  only,  so  that  the 
minority  is  not  affected  by  changes  in  limits  of  school  muni- 
cipalities, unless  it  wishes  to  be."  So  after  all  the  fears  of 
the  Protestants  of  1866  have  proved  themselves  to  be  ground- 
less; we  have  complete  administrative  control  of  our  own 
schools,  and  there  has  been  no  sign  of  any  such  domination 
as  was  then  feared. 

The  story  of  this  pre-Confederation  agitation  has  been 
told  at  length  because  of  the  recent  signs  of  discontent  among 
a  few  politicians  who  desire  to  tear  up  the  solemn  pact  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  our  separate  school  system,  forgetting  that  the 
guarantee  of  the  permanence  of  this  duality  was  the  demand 
of  our  Protestant  forefathers.  The  excuse  offered  for  this 
agitation  is  that  it  is  meant  to  improve  education  in  this 
province.  But  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
demands  of  the  Protestant  representatives  of  that  day  have 
been  granted  and  other  privileges  besides,  and  their  fears  have 
proved  groundless,  while  a  way  is  left  open  for  Protestants 
and  Catholics  to  work  together  for  all  reforms  that  will  benefit 
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them  equally,  and  while  education  is  always  being  improved 
under  the  present  system,  it  does  seem  that  the  Fathers  of 
Confederation  acted  very  wisely  and  with  a  proper  consider- 
ation of  a  bonne  entente  among  the  French-Canadians  and 
the  Protestant  citizens  in  this  old  province  where  the  French- 
Canadians  were  the  first  comers. 

From  Confederation  onwards  the  history  of  education  is 
largely  that  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction;  for  inform- 
ation on  this  period  one  must  go  to  the  volume  by  Boucher  de 
La  Bruere,  who  tells  us  all  we  wish  to  know  about  the  Council 
up  to  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  as  well  as 
the  main  features  of  the  work  done  by  the  Catholic  Committee. 
There  exists  nowhere  a  similar  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
Protestant  Committee.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
English  Secretary  of  the  Department  may  some  day  be  given 
a  chance  to  write  his  reminiscences  and  give  us  a  history  of 
the  Protestant  Committee. 

In  1867  Hon.  P.  J.  0.  Chauveau,  who  since  1855  had 
been  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  became  Prime 
Minister  of  Quebec  and  took  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of 
Education,  with  Mr.  Cherrier  as  President  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction.  In  1869  the  Legislature  made  important 
changes  in  the  school  law  and  modified  considerably  the 
constitution  of  the  Council.  Since  1859  this  body  had 
consisted  of  fifteen  members,  of  which  eleven  were  Catholics 
and  four  Protestants.  In  1869  the  number  was  increased  to 
twenty-one,  of  whom  seven  were  Protestant  and  fourteen 
were  Catholic.  Before  this  time  the  Council  had  given  the 
Protestant  members  the  privilege  of  meeting  together  in 
committee  to  discuss  matters  dealing  with  their  own  schools. 
After  this  reorganization  the  Council  was  divided  into  two 
committees.  Each  committee  had  the  direction  of  the  school 
affairs  of  its  section  of  the  community.  Moreover,  the  Council 
was  given  the  power  to  decree  the  creation  of  two  Councils 
with  distinct  jurisdiction  over  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
schools;  but  the  Council  never  used  this  power  of  splitting 
itself  up  into  two  distinct  entities.     The  committees  by  the 
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law  of  1869  were  not  given  full  control,  as  they  had  to  submit 
their  findings  and  their  actions  to  the  whole  Council  for  its 
approval.  When  this  reorganization  took  place,  Mr.  Cherrier 
resigned  as  President  of  the  Council  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Cr6mazie.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Henry  Miles,  a  professor 
from  Bishop's  College,  was  appointed  the  English  secretary 
of  the  Department. 

The  next  change  took  place  in  1875,  when  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Boucher  de  Boucherville  abolished  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  entirely  and  placed  education  administration 
beyond  the  influences,  more  or  less  changeable,  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  Parliament.  Mr.  Gideon  Ouimet  then  became 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  held  the  position 
until  1895,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Boucher  de  La 
Bruere.  By  the  law  of  1875  the  two  committees  were  given 
complete  powers  in  the  control  and  administration  of  their 
own  schools.  The  Council  as  a  plenary  body  now  meets  only 
on  special  occasions  to  consider  matters  of  common  interest  or 
to  advise  the  Government  on  impending  legislation  or  the 
need  of  reform.  The  volume  by  Boucher  de  La  Bruere  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  these  few  meetings. 

As  one  reads  the  charming  story,  told  in  such  pellucid 
French,  with  a  swing  and  vigour  which  holds  the  reader  so 
completely  that  the  book  will  be  finished  in  one  evening  by 
any  reader  who  takes  the  least  interest  in  the  subject,  one 
forgets  to  criticise;  but  on  second  reading  one  cannot  but 
ask  questions  as  one  comes  to  reflect  on  what  is  given  there 
as  the  whole  story.  It  is  true  that  the  work  of  building  up  our 
school  system  since  the  first  Act  is  largely  the  effort  of  Con- 
servative statesmen;  yet  the  author  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
important  share  added  by  the  Liberals.  He  usually  touches 
on  Liberal  views  to  slight  them,  either  by  faint  praise  or 
even  by  reasoned  denunciation.  The  latter  he  uses  freely  for 
Honore  Mercier's  advocacy  of  compulsory  education.  One 
would  have  liked  to  have  been  told  more  of  what  Mercier 
did  in  stirring  up  the  people  of  Quebec  to  the  need  of  education ; 
probably  he  accomplished  more  than  any  other  man  in  making 
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the  cause  of  education  popular  among  the  masses  during  the 
few  stormy  years  he  held  power.  His  achievement  in  founding 
Night  Schools  is  enough  to  win  him  an  important  place  in 
any  history  of  education.  One  of  his  favourite  epigrammatic 
perorations,  when  speaking  about  education,  was  "Versea 
Tinstruction  sur  la  tete  de  vos  enfants,  vous  leur  devez  ce 
bapteme."  His  son-in-law,  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  was  only 
following  in  these  illustrious  footsteps  when  he  emphasized 
so  strongly  during  the  last  election  the  importance  of  educa- 
tional improvements  in  Quebec. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  book  dealing 
with  recent  history  is  the  story  of  the  attempt  of  the  Marchand 
Government  in  1898  to  put  education  under  the  control  of  a 
Minister,  such  as  is  found  in  other  provinces.  In  1895  the 
Council  had  appointed  a  special  committee  to  recodify  the 
school  law;  this  committee  was  at  work  when  the  Marchand 
Government  took  office.  The  new  Government  decided  as  a 
part  of  this  new  school  code  to  take  unto  itself  more  supervision 
of  education  in  the  hope  of  quickening  the  pace  and  of  putting 
this  branch  of  the  service  under  Parliamentary  control.  The 
most  important  change  was  to  abolish  the  position  of  Super- 
intendent and  to  substitute  a  Minister  responsible  to  the 
Legislature.  The  Superintendent  is  responsible  to  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  Council  and  he  carries  out  their  orders;  the 
Council  itself  is  supreme.  The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  once 
so  declared.  The  Superintendent  has  to  have  some  means 
of  presenting  his  report  to  Parliament ;  the  Provincial  Secretary 
does  this  and  answers  any  questions  in  Parliament,  but  he 
can  only  answer  as  he  is  informed.  A  committee  of  the 
Cabinet  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Marchand, 
Archambault,  Robidoux,  and  Duffy,  to  study  this  matter. 
The  question  was  not  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  for  its  opinion.  Hon.  Mr.  (now  Judge)  Robidoux 
brought  in  the  bill  in  December  1897.  His  reasons  for  the 
change  from  a  Superintendent  to  a  Minister  can  be  summarized 
as  follows :  for  more  than  one  reason  it  belongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  create  the  future  of  a  nation.     The  Government  must 
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develop  the  industry  of  a  country;  it  must  study  the  aptitudes 
of  a  people  and  help  to  develop  them.  Now,  if  the  Govern- 
ment has  charge  of  these  aims,  it  ought  to  have  the  means 
at  its  disposal  and  under  its  direct  control.  It  is  by  education 
in  particular  that  these  aptitudes  are  developed.  For  educa- 
tion to  be  wisely  directed,  is  it  not  wise,  he  asked,  to  give 
the  Cabinet  the  task  of  administering  the  laws  of  primary 
instruction  which  it  passes  ?  The  proposal  was  fought  fiercely 
by  Mr.  Flynn  for  the  Opposition  in  the  Lower  House,  and  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Chapais  in  the  Council.  In  the  Council,  where 
the  Conservatives  had  a  large  majority,  it  was  defeated  on 
a  party  vote  of  13-9.  It  was  after  this  defeat  that  Sir  Lomer 
Gouin,  then  Mr.  Gouin,  came  to  Montreal  and  made  the 
following  memorable  pronouncement  before  le  Club  Liberal 
de  la  Partie  Est  about  the  duty  of  the  Liberal  Party  and 
educational  reforms:  "For  convinced  Liberals  what  the 
Marchand  Government  did  during  the  last  session  with 
reference  to  public  instruction  is  only  a  part  of  what  it 
promised  and  what  it  will  do.  To-day,  the  nomination  of 
school  inspectors  belongs  to  the  Government,  which  will  see 
in  the  future  to  nominating  men  of  action  and  of  duty .  . . 
The  Liberal  Party  has  promised  a  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  it  will  keep  its  promise  despite  certain  remarks 
which  people  have  been  able  to  make.  It  is  a  question  of 
progress  and  our  party  cannot  retreat.  The  Liberal  Party 
owes  to  its  traditions  and  to  its  history  to  give  the  people  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  educational  reform  in  all  its 
plenitude." 

The  next  year  the  Government  brought  in  another  Bill 
which  did  not  contain  this  change.  Hon.  Mr.  Turgeon  was 
godfather  of  this  Bill;  he  said  the  law  of  1875  had  worked 
well  enough  and  that  there  was  no  imperative  reason  for 
giving  education  to  the  control  of  a  Minister.  Our  present 
school  code  dates  from  this  Bill  of  Mr.  Turgeon. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  we  have  in  the  history  of 
education  in  Quebec  a  panoramic  picture  in  which  the  shades 
and  the  bright  spots  alternate  in  a  kaleidoscopic  manner, 
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with  a  decided  predominance  of  brightness.  Almost  alone 
of  all  the  provinces  we  have  no  vexed  problems  of  administra- 
tion. The  details  of  this  history  are  well  worth  careful  study 
and  should  be  better  known.  And  who  should  know  them 
better  than  the  teachers  who  are  called  upon  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  law  and  to  teach  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Committees  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction? 
Students  in  training  are  obliged  to  study  the  uninteresting 
details  of  school  law  and  to  handle  the  dried  bones  of  its 
anatomy;  might  it  not  be  well  to  add  a  short  course  on  its 
embryology  and  morphology  ?  Then  the  matter  would  surely 
become  something  more  than  a  fossil  heap  of  dry  bones.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  English-speaking  Quebecers  know  far  too 
little  about  the  history  of  our  own  province,  since  it  became 
a  separate  unity  for  local  affairs.  Such  a  history  might  well 
prove  a  beneficial  lesson  in  toleration — human  nature  is  far 
too  prone  to  follow  Homer  and  to  think  of  oneself  as  one's 
"dear  heart "  and  to  look  upon  all  others  who  do  not  think 
as  we  do  as  strangers,  and  to  treat  them  as  inferiors  and  as 
Philistines.  A  complete  history  of  education  in  Quebec 
might  well  rank  alongside  of  Locke's  Letter  on  Toleration. 
It  could  be  particularly  recommended  as  a  valuable  prepara- 
tion to  all  aspirants  for  political  honours  in  Canada,  and  it 
might  be  read  with  profit  by  some  who  have  already  won  a 
measure  of  political  notoriety. 

If  our  educational  system  was  gradually  becoming 
encrusted  like  some  crustacean  with  calcareous  deposits,  that 
were  first  meant  as  a  shell  to  protect  it,  but  later  served 
effectually  to  prevent  further  growth,  until  the  shell  should  be 
shed,  then  a  prima  facie  case  might  be  made  out  for  breaking 
the  shell,  to  give  a  new  lease  of  fife  and  to  permit  of  new 
growth.  But  nothing  more  clearly  shows  that  our  school 
system  has  not  become  encrusted  or  fossilized  than  the  recent 
campaign  for  an  attendance  law,  which  has  so  thoroughly 
stirred  up  public  opinion  in  Quebec.  If  our  present  system 
was  really  a  fait  accompli,  as  Mr.  Boucher  de  La  Bruere 
seemed  to  consider  it,  an  opportunity  would  be  given  for  the 
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opponents  of  the  present  system  to  urge  the  need  of  complete 
change.  And  undoubtedly  the  violent  opposition  to  com- 
pulsory attendance  in  certain  quarters  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  foster  and  keep  alive  the  cause  of  those  few 
in  Quebec  who  clamour  for  national  schools.  Stubborn  and 
perverse  opposition  to  all  reform  has  always  eventually 
strengthened  the  cause  of  the  revolutionaries.  It  is  strange 
that  the  Quebec  newspaper,  L' Action  Catholique,  which 
leads  the  campaign  against  an  attendance  law,  has  not  come 
to  realize  this,  and  to  see  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
for  it  gracefully  to  give  way,  instead  of  keeping  up  an  opposi- 
tion that  is  playing  into  the  hands  of  extremists. 

Changes  must  come  in  any  living  organism.  Education 
has  never  stood  still,  except  perhaps  during  the  Middle  Ages; 
and  U  Action  Catholique  seems  to  find  its  ideal  back  in 
those  times,  when  it  was  confidently  believed  that  the  sum 
total  of  human  knowledge  had  already  been  revealed  to  man. 
Educational  systems  are  always  adapting  themselves  to  new 
environments.  History  affords  more  than  one  example  of  an 
educational  system  that  has  outlived  its  day,  and  has  come 
to  be  quite  out  of  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  time;  but  none 
is  more  illuminating  than  that  of  Roman  education.  In  the 
the  time  of  the  republic  a  young  Roman  needed  an  education 
that  would  particularly  fit  him  for  holding  public  office,  and 
rhetoric  was  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  such  a 
training;  it  enabled  him  to  sway  the  crowds  of  the  city  and 
to  win  political  honours.  When  Rome  became  an  imperial 
city,  these  offices  were  given  at  the  Emperor's  pleasure.  Now 
there  was  no  useful  outlet  for  this  rhetorical  training;  but 
the  same  training  was  kept  up  and  education  quickly  became 
divorced  from  life  and  rhetoric  became  mere  display.  In 
modern  times  educationalists  have  guarded  against  such  a 
stultifying  of  their  efforts,  and  are  learning  that  there  is  no 
perfect  or  ideal  system  which  will  be  a  pattern  for  all  times; 
certain  elements  may  be  fixed  and  necessary  parts  of  it,  but 
others  must  continually  change. 
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It  surely  is  a  wise  policy  to  make  the  old  fit  in  with  the 
new  in  any  scheme  of  reform,  so  long  as  there  is  life  and 
virility  in  the  old  which  makes  it  capable  of  adaptation  and 
of  bearing  the  added  strain.  It  is  just  because  they  realize 
this  need  of  co-ordination  that  the  leaders  in  this  campaign 
for  compulsory  attendance  in  Quebec  are  demanding  such  a 
law  on  the  basis  of  the  dual  system.  A  compulsory  law  to 
be  effective  must  be  rooted  deep  down  in  public  opinion  and 
have  the  active  support  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  The 
folly  of  asking  for  a  national  system  as  a  supposedly  sure 
means  of  enforcing  an  attendance  law  in  Quebec,  passes  belief . 
Such  a  nationalist  policy  would  create  violent  opposition  in 
itself,  and  would  surely  lead  to  a  school  war  such  as  that 
caused  in  Belgium  about  forty  years  ago  by  a  similar  attempt 
to  impose  neutral  schools.  This  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
would  be  a  most  inopportune  time  for  attempting  to  force 
a  compulsory  law  on  Quebec  by  pressure  from  without,  and 
would  surely  defeat  its  own  purpose.  Compulsory  education 
must  come  by  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  the 
public  sentiment  that  is  necessary  for  its  enforcement  is  fast 
being  created  in  Quebec. 

History  is  being  made  in  Quebec  through  this  campaign 
for  compulsory  education,  and  the  final  success  of  the  move- 
ment is  assured.  A  few  events  of  recent  occurrence  will  serve 
to  show  how  far  the  campaign  has  progressed  to  date.  In 
January  last  Senator  Dandurand,  an  old  and  tried  friend  of 
compulsory  attendance  since  1884,  presented  a  memorable 
petition,  signed  by  one  hundred  prominent  Catholic  laymen 
rnd  women,  to  Archbishop  Bruchesi,  demanding  such  a 
reform  and  requesting  His  Grace  to  present  the  matter  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Committee.  One  hundred 
names  may  mean  very  little  or  they  may  mean  very  much. 
These  hundred  names  were  most  representative  of  Catholic 
thought  in  Montreal.  Among  them  were  found  the  names  of 
Nationalists,  Conservatives  and  Liberals;  the  most  influential 
Catholics  of  Montreal  had  signed  it.  Lord  Shaughnessy,  who 
has  taken  an  interest  in  education  in  Quebec  since  the  days 
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of  Chapleau,  signed  first;  next  came  the  signature  of  Sir 
Alexander  Lacoste,  and  following  it  were  the  names  of  Senators 
Dandurand,  Beique,  Thibadeau,  Beaubien,  Boyer,  Gasgrain, 
Wilson,  Hon.  E.  L.  Patenaude,  ex-minister  of  the  Crown, 
Hon.  Charles  Marcil,  ex-speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Ernest  R.  Decary,  President  of  the  Administrative  Commission 
of  Montreal,  ten  judges  from  Montreal,  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  lay  professors  of  Laval  University,  with  two  deans  of 
Faculties,  ten  ex-presidents  of  the  "Chambre  de  Commerce," 
every  lay  member  of  the  four  Catholic  school  boards  of 
Montreal,  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Central 
Catholic  School  Commission  of  Montreal.  One  man  signed 
it  on  his  death  bed.  Among  the  ladies  who  signed  it  were 
Mmes.  G6rin-Lajoie,  President  of  La  Federation  Nationale, 
and  Mme.  Thibadeau,  Hon.  President  of  the  Notre  Dame 
Hospital.  A  few  days  later  a  letter  appeared  in  the  French 
papers  from  Sir  Hormisdas  Laporte,  who  signified  his  regret 
that  his  absence  from  Montreal  had  prevented  him  from 
having  the  pleasure  of  signing  too.  The  silence  of  L' Action 
Catholique  with  reference  to  this  list  of  names  was  more 
eloquent  than  a  full  page  of  denunciation. 

Archbishop  Bruch6si  was  requested  to  present  this 
petition  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Committee,  in 
February.  Meetings  of  this  Committee  are  held  behind 
closed  doors  and  no  report  of  the  debates  is  kept.  But  the 
matter  was  of  such  vital  importance  that  members  who  were 
present  gave  out  lengthy  reports.  Judge  Robidoux,  an  ardent 
friend  of  educational  reforms  for  long  years,  placed  the 
question  squarely  before  the  Committee,  whether  a  law  of 
compulsory  education  was  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  as  such  to  be  condemned.  The  friends 
of  the  measure  have  all  along  held  that  it  was  an  open  question, 
and  have  quoted  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  other  countries 
to  support  their  claim;  but  never  before  had  the  matter  been 
denned  in  express  terms  by  competent  episcopal  authority 
of  the  Catholic  Church  here  in  Quebec.  In  answer  to  this 
question  Archbishop  Bruch6si  declared  in  express  terms  "that 
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the  Church  had  announced  no  doctrine  on  this  point,  that 
there  was  no  bull  or  papal  decree  condemning  or  affecting  the 
principle  of  the  question,  which  remained  absolutely  free  in 
point  of  view  of  doctrine  and  of  Catholic  discipline."  This 
straightforward  answer  at  once  dashed  down  in  ruins  the 
scaffolding  of  quibblings  and  of  sophistical  distinctions 
which  had  been  so  laboriously  built  up  by  the  opponents  of 
an  attendance  law  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  it  by  bell, 
book  and  candle  to  the  limbo  of  lost  causes.  The  Catholic 
Committee  decided,  before  pronouncing  on  the  matter  in 
question,  to  demand  more  complete  statistics  so  as  to  ascertain 
if  our  actual  attendance  is  satisfactory,  and  if  not,  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  applying  the  remedy  suggested  in  the 
petition. 

Nothing  is  more  satisfactory  in  the  campaign  for  such  a 
law  than  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  union  of  hearts  and  a 
co-operation  among  reformers  that  is  most  commendable  and 
is  the  surest  prophecy  of  success.  The  Protestant  Committee 
has  taken  the  matter  up  in  a  practical  way  and  has  a  sub- 
committee studying  the  important  aspect  of  what  is  involved 
in  such  a  law  in  a  financial  way  in  capital  expenditure  for  new 
schools  and  in  increased  annual  revenue  for  the  payment  of 
the  new  teachers  required.  This  sub-committee,  at  the 
request  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  Howard  Murray,  has  been  given 
a  free  hand  by  the  Protestant  Committee  to  co-operate  with 
the  Federated  Committee  on  Education,  which  is  carrying  on 
a  public  agitation  for  such  a  law.  This  latter  organization 
was  called  into  being  by  the  School  Attendance  Committee  of 
the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers.  On  the 
Federated  Committee  are  representatives  of  such  organizations 
as  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  the  Local  Council  of 
Women,  the  Kiwanis  and  Rotary  Clubs  and  over  sixty  other 
clubs  and  societies,  together  with  prominent  citizens.  The 
action  of  the  Protestant  Committee  in  co-operating  in  such 
an  agitation  inaugurates  a  new  activity  on  the  part  of  that 
Committee.  It  had  several  times  put  itself  on  record  in  a 
general  way  as  being  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  compulsory 
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education.  It  had  usually  considered  it  was  doing  its  duty 
in  administering  the  schools  under  its  supervision  and  in 
giving  the  Government  expert  advice  when  wanted;  it  had 
never  agitated  in  controversial  matters,  even  to  improve 
education.  But  public  opinion  was  thoroughly  stirred  up  and 
leadership  was  so  evidently  needed  from  those  who  were 
responsible  for  Protestant  education,  that  the  Protestant 
Committee  broke  away  from  its  traditions  and  is  sending 
representatives  to  these  meetings  of  the  Federated  Committee 
to  plan  a  public  campaign.  Such  a  lead  was  all  the  more 
useful  in  view  of  the  harm  that  might  be  done,  not  only  to 
the  cause  of  a  compulsory  law  but  to  educational  interests  in 
general  in  Quebec,  by  the  campaign  for  national  schools. 

During  the  spring  months  this  nationalist  campaign  was 
opened  in  Ottawa.  The  promoter  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
said  two  of  his  main  purposes  were  to  give  Quebec  an  attend- 
ance law  and  to  secure  more  of  a  national  spirit  in  education. 
The  effort  to  secure  more  of  union  and  the  strength  of  a 
national  spirit  is  in  itself  commendable,  if  it  does  not  destroy 
existing  systems  or  abolish  local  control.  Such  a  union  of 
hearts  is  not  necessarily  bound  up  with  a  uniform  system  of 
schools,  i  Any  movement  towards  a  national  spirit  must 
reckon  with  essential  differences  and  existing  conditions;  it  is 
just  here  that  nationalist  theorizing  breaks  away  from  solid 
foundations  and  builds  castles  in  the  air.  The  promoters 
expect  too  much  of  the  schools.  The  sphere  of  the  school  is 
circumscribed  by  public  opinion;  when  we  analyze  society  we 
find  the  school  is  only  one  of  the  several  educating  agencies. 
Public  opinion,  the  press,  and  the  Church  are  all  doing  the 
same  work  of  forming  ideas.  The  ideals  which  the  school  is 
striving  for  must  not  be  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  com- 
munity, or  the  school  will  break  down,  and  will  become  the 
scene  of  an  eternal  round  of  petty  squabbles  between  teachers 
and  parents.  The  leaders  of  this  nationalist  campaign  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  the  facts  of  the  case  here  in  Quebec 
are  all  against  the  realization  of  their  dream  of  national 
schools  as  the  agency  for  bringing  about  a  union  of  hearts. 
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A  real  union  of  hearts  among  the  two  races  in  Canada 
was  one  of  the  prime  ideals  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  one  of 
his  prayers  for  his  native  province.  His  views  on  educational 
reform  were  suddenly  interjected  into  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  by  his  friend,  Senator  Dandurand.  It  was  already 
known  that  Sir  Wilfrid  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
demand  for  school  reform  in  Quebec,  and  after  Sir  Wilfrid's 
death  the  Senator  was  able  to  assure  the  world  of  his  leader's 
adhesion  to  his  side  of  the  controversy.  The  last  letter  he 
received  from  Sir  Wilfrid  had  dealt  with  the  details  of  the 
campaign  which  the  Senator  had  undertaken,  and  of  the 
opposition  to  it  from  the  reactionaries;  and  it  ended  with  these 
words,  the  first  sentence  in  French  and  the  last  in  English: 
"Vous  etes  dans  la  bonne  voie  et  vous  avez  touche*  la  note 
juste.     It  is  a  long  chase  but  you  will  get  there  just  the  same." 

The  adherence  of  Sir  Wilfrid  to  the  cause  of  compulsory 
education  was  not  properly  emphasized  at  the  time  it  was 
announced  in  the  Senate.  The  English  papers  of  Montreal, 
in  condensing  Senator  Dandurand's  speech,  omitted  all  reference 
to  Sir  Wilfrid's  views.  But  the  time  is  coming  when  his 
approval  will  be  better  known,  and  as  the  news  spreads,  it 
will  surely  have  an  effect  which  no  amount  of  opposition  can 
counteract.  When  the  people  of  Quebec  come  to  realize  that 
Sir  Wilfrid  was  not  afraid  of  the  operation  of  such  an  enact- 
ment for  his  fellow-citizens,  they  will  more  than  ever  under- 
stand how  perverse  is  the  opposition  of  the  opponents.  The 
magnetism  of  Sir  Wilfrid's  name  will  work  wonders  in  winning 
public  approval  to  the  cause,  and  will  show  up  the  fact  that 
just  as  in  Lafontaine's  time  "le  parti  des  Peignoirs "  opposed 
compulsory  taxation  for  the  schools  by  sophistical  reasonings, 
so  to-day  their  descendants  are  in  the  very  same  way  using 
fictitious  arguments  to  oppose  a  compulsory  attendance  law, 
which  is  but  the  completion,  not  the  destruction,  of  the 
existing  system,  and  which  will  revivify  all  our  education  by 
assuring  for  all  children  equal  opportunities  in  the  elementary- 
schools. 

Irving  0.  Vincent 


THREE  MORNINGS 

Beauty  is  the  bride  of  Morning 

When  flower  and  web  are  decked  with  dew 
By  brooding  Night,  with  light  adorning, 

For  creature  eye  when  waked  to  view. 

Come  East's  chromatic  glory, 

Come  Voice,  with  richest  song, 
Come  Truth,  and  bring  your  story 

When  void  to  life  took  form. 

Beauty  is  the  bride  of  Morning, 
When  bursting  buds  will  cherish  light 

For  fruits  sublime,  in  time  performing, 
With  martial  glory  in  their  might. 

Come  Love  and  Joy  and  Peace  abounding, 
Come  Faith,  with  all  your  careful  testing, 

Come  Good,  with  gentleness  surrounding, 
And  march  in  triumph  to  your  resting. 

Summer  comes  with  flowers  blooming, 
Happy  thoughts  the  mind  perfuming; 
Peace  may  sleep  where  flocks  are  resting, 
Joy  will  laugh  where  birds  are  nesting. 

Love  and  Hope  will  cheer  the  trees, 
Fruits  will  ripe  with  careful  breeze; 

Ceres  smiles  at  life  completing; 

New  life  dawns,  behold  the  greeting  1 

Nature  decks  her  moulds  for  duty: 
Vision  bursts  in  boundless  beauty. 

Hazel  Bell 


H  i  a 


THE  CONSERVATIVE 

*TpHE  man  who  proclaims  himself  a  Conservative  is  made 
to  feel  that  he  has  confessed  to  a  shameful  thing.  Under 
pressure  of  this  calumny  he  has  assumed  many  alien  names. 
In  England  he  calls  himself  a  Unionist;  in  Canada  a  Coali- 
tionist; in  Quebec  a  Liberal;  in  Ontario  a  Farmer.  For  this 
the  Conservatives  have  only  themselves  to  blame,  and  the 
justice  of  the  blame  lies  in  an  act  of  hypocrisy  and  cowardice. 
This  act  was  committed  in  Canada  when  the  Conservatives 
were  officially  designated  by  a  master  of  political  cynicism 
as  Liberal-Conservatives. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  man  is  born  either  Conservative  or 
Liberal.  The  one  cannot  become  the  other  any  more  than 
he  can  "  become  "  a  Catholic,  or  a  woman  become  a  lady — 
without  a  change  of  heart.  It  is  easy  to  deny  the  old  faith : 
hard  to  adopt  the  new:  easy  by  denial  to  become  an  anarchist 
in  politics,  an  agnostic  in  religion,  a  democrat  in  manners. 
Conversion  is  rare. 

The  Conservative  is  a  being  with  a  definite  frame  of 
mind.  He  is  tolerant  of  the  old,  suspicious  of  the  new.  In 
his  pristine  state  he  honoured  the  king,  feared  God,  and  was 
friendly  to  religion  so  long  as  it  did  not  meddle  too  m&ch 
with  his  private  life.  The  world  to  him  was  a  vast  and 
complicated  concern  which  he  did  not  create,  did  not  under- 
stand. If  it  could  be  improved  at  all,  the  improvement 
would  be  slow,  and  those  who  strove  for  improvement  were 
only  striving  for  change.  Experiment  was  dangerous,  and 
theory  half  false.  He  would  risk  a  check  but  not  a  change. 
His  main  desire  was  to  leave  bad  enough  alone  lest  worse 
might  follow.  He  had  no  faith  whatever  in  legislative 
enactments.  Legislation  was  one  of  those  evils  which  must 
be  endured,  but  it  was  a  dangerous  weapon.  To  him  the 
Liberal  was  a  gad-fly  which  stirred  him  from  repose,  but  he 
was  careful  not  to  move  too  fast. 
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As  a  result  of  these  two  forces  the  world  had  gone  well 
enough,  especially  the  English  world,  and  that  was  his  main 
concern.  Institutions  grew  up.  He  lived  in  their  shelter. 
For  a  thousand  years,  in  his  person  and  estate,  they  protected 
him  against  disorder  at  home,  against  invasion  from  without. 
If  there  is  any  Conservative  yet  living,  he  might  comfort 
himself  with  the  reflexion  that  during  the  past  five  years  these 
same  institutions,  although  strained  and  wrenched,  have 
stood  against  the  world  storm. 

In  Canada,  also,  such  civilization  as  we  have  is  a  resultant 
of  Conservative  and  Liberal  pull  and  play.  The  two  parties 
were  once  sincere  and  well  defined.  Now  they  are  confused, 
not  knowing  friend  from  foe.  They  have  lost  even  the 
remembrance  of  their  principles.  The  only  vestige  left  to  the 
Liberals  is  in  the  name  of  their  leader,  whereby  he  vaunts 
his  ancestry  from  a  man  who  took  up  arms  against  his  king. 
To  the  Conservative  party  nothing  of  conservatism  remains. 
They  lost  their  singleness  of  purpose,  their  purity  of  intention, 
their  freedom  of  mind,  when  they  shackled  their  party  to  an 
economic  theory  that  one  element  of  the  community  must 
be  protected  at  the  expense  of  the  other  elements.  They 
were  led  into  the  wilderness  by  business  interests.  They 
confounded  the  high  and  disinterested  ethics  of  politics,  which 
is  the  love  of  men,  with  the  low  and  interested  ethics  of 
business  which  is  love  of  gain,  and  the  root  of  all  political 
evil.  From  this  it  was  an  easy  progress  to  ensuring  the  perma- 
nency of  fictitious  enterprises,  to  guarantee  the  credit  of 
gamblers,  to  enter  into  partnership  with  speculators,  and 
assume  full  ownership  when  their  adventures  become  bank- 
rupt. In  these  vagaries  the  Liberals  were  concerned  or 
consenting,  and  all  political  order  was  lost. 

It  is  only  when  the  cause  is  lost  that  the  role  of  the  prophet 
begins,  and  the  prophet  is  always  prone  to  consider  himself  as 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  When  his  eyes  are  opened  he 
may  discover  that  even  the  dead  bones  can  be  made  to  move, 
can  be  brought  to  life,  and  made  into  a  living  force.  The 
Conservative  idea  is  silent  and  dispersed,  but  it  is  everywhere. 
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Any  man  who  has  now  a  roof  over  his  head  is  in  esse  a  Con- 
servative. If  he  has  a  piece  of  land,  he  is  in  posse  a  Queen 
Anne  Tory.  The  new  Ontario  party,  if  it  only  knew  itself, 
is  Conservative.  It  has  not  yet  made  the  discovery.  It  is 
still  engaged  in  destroying  the  old  forms  in  which  political 
truth  is  enshrined.  The  form  and  the  idea  are  inseparable. 
A  decent  ceremonial  it  cannot  away  with.  It  is  enamoured 
of  the  " frock  coat."  From  that  it  is  an  easy  descent  to  the 
tweed  cap  and  the  centrifugal  whiskers.  Then  the  United 
Farmers  will  have  gone  the  way  of  the  sockless  Kansans. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  Conservative.  They  merely  ask 
to  be  let  alone.  They  have  no  delusions  about  political 
legislation  or  about  political  economy.  Their  theory  of  life 
is  to  take  what  they  can  get,  be  it  much  or  little.  The  more 
they  get  the  less  they  work.  They  do  not  love  work  for  its 
own  sake.  If  their  products  yield  high  prices,  that  is  the 
fault  of  those  who  clamour  for  them.  If  any  man  objects 
to  the  high  price  of  milk  or  bacon  or  eggs,  the  answer  is  ready: 
let  him  keep  a  cow,  a  pig,  or  a  hen  of  his  own.  In  that  answer 
lies  all  economic  and  political  truth.  Upon  it  the  political 
farmers  of  Ontario  will  succeed.  Against  it  an  alliance 
between  the  Farmer  and  Labour  will  break.  Farmer-Labour 
is  as  fatal  as  Liberal-Conservative. 

For  forty  years  Canada  has  had  government  by  a  class, 
the  class,  namely,  that  was  interested  in  factories.  The 
factory  was  their  only  idea.  So  long  as  that  was  left  intact 
they  were  willing  to  surrender  all  else,  and  pay  any  blackmail 
to  Farmers  and  Labour  alike.  They  lost  all  political  principles 
and  missed  the  very  aim  of  life.  One  of  themselves  spoke 
the  truth  in  the  sordid  expression:  "a  factory  is  not  run  for 
the  glory  of  God."  Neither  did  he  know  how  true  a  thing 
he  said  nor  how  subversive  it  was.  Another  manufacturer 
of  textile  fabrics  once  laid  down  the  policy:  whatsoever  you 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  In  that  lies  sound  economy, — 
also  there  is  money  in  it.  This  class  composed  of  ''business 
men"  has  gone  quite  wild,  but  their  adventure  into  the 
Balkans  will  be  the  last.    Supplying  your  own  money  to 
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purchase  your  own  goods  is  the  feat  of  a  fool.  Using  the 
money  of  another  for  the  same  purpose  is  the  way  of  the 
swindler.  These  traders  are  not  the  people  of  Canada.  The 
day  of  the  "wizard"  has  gone  by. 

Canada  can  only  be  saved  by  the  Conservative  spirit, 
and  that  spirit  in  organized  form  exists  only  in  Quebec, 
although  even  there  it  suffers  by  persecution  from  without  and 
pressure  from  within.  And  this  spirit  which  is  inherent  in 
the  race  is  fostered  by  the  family  and  by  the  Church.  If 
government  is  to  be  by  class,  very  well,  Quebec  is  a  class  and 
will  give  conservative  government.  Old-fashioned  persons  yet 
designate  the  people  of  Quebec  by  the  term  "Canadians." 
The  term  is  significant,  and  the  mind  of  Quebec  is  worthy  of 
notice.  It  will  govern  Canada,  or  Canada  will  not  be  governed 
at  all. 

When  a  French-Canadian  uses  the  word  "Ontario/7  he 
does  not  mean  that  great  province  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  Ottawa  and  north  of  the  Lakes,  inhabited  by  his  fellow 
subjects:  he  means  to  indicate  a  frame  of  mind  for  which 
he  has  a  great  pity  and  that  degree  of  toleration  which  goes 
with  a  profound  compassion.  Ontario  has  in  his  mind  the 
same  place  that  .used  to  be  accorded  to  Kansas  in  the  mind 
of  the  United  States,  the  breeding  spot  of  queer  and  to  him 
incomprehensible  ideas.  Many  of  his  notions  are,  of  course, 
quite  wrong.  He  thinks  that  a  man  from  Ontario  is  prohibited 
from  taking  alcohol  because  he  is  "trop  faible,"  that  is,  of  so 
feeble  a  mind  and  body  that  he  would  be  affected  in  an 
unseemly  way.  If  only  he  were  privileged  to  sit  for  an 
evening  with  a  man  from  Ontario  on  bis  too  infrequent  visits 
to  Quebec,  he  would  quickly  learn  his  error  in  his  depleted 
stores.  As  it' is,  he  takes  his  moderate  drink  alone,  and  as  he 
raises  his  glass,  instead  of  the  customary  "Salut,"  or  "Sante7' 
he  murmurs  in  sorrow,  "Pauvre  Ontario." 

The  divergence  of  thought  between  the  two  provinces 
begins  with  the  child.  Quebec  believes  in  education- 
Ontario  believes  in  schools.  Up  to  a  certain  point  there  is 
common  ground. 
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It  would  be  a  hard  saying,  that  the  public  schools  of 
Ontario  are  the  worst  in  the  world  because  they  are  the  best 
of  their  kind,  because  in  turn  they  have  accomplished  exactly 
what  they  set  out  to  do,  namely,  in  the  words  of  their  founder, 
to  have  all  children  of  the  same  age  doing  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  time.  There  are  public  schools  of  the  Ontario  kind 
in  Quebec,  but  in  Montreal  at  least  they  are  monopolized  by 
the  Jews.  Other  Protestants  are  free  to  send  their  children 
to  separate  schools  if  only  they  pay  the  rates  imposed  and 
have  enough  means  remaining  to  provide  an  education  in 
schools  of  their  choice. 

It  is  a  condition  of  life  that  the  experience  of  parents 
shall  be  transmitted  to  their  young.  The  she-wolf  teaches 
wolfing  to  her  pups,  and  the  bird  flying  to  her  fledglings. 
Domestic  animals  alone  are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 
Without  traditions,  without  arts  or  crafts,  the  yoke  of  servitude 
is  the  more  securely  fastened  upon  them. 

Within  the  time  of  the  present  generation  the  young  of 
the  human  species  has  fallen  to  the  level  of  the  domestic 
animals.  They  are  taught  nothing.  They  are  segregated 
from  older  persons  from  whom  they  might  learn.  They  are 
immured  in  a  building.  To  quiet  their  minds  and  quell  their 
spirit  they  are  given  a  series  of  tasks  which  are  all  one  task — 
namely,  to  regard  certain  emblems  fixedly.  In  time  these 
black  emblems  upon  a  white  page  combine  themselves  into 
categories  which  are  known  as  words;  and  these  in  turn  are 
considered  to  be  the  same  as  things. 

This  task  is  performed  under  the  eye  of  a  master  wh  o 
has  attained  a  certain  mastery  over  words.  He  can  read 
them  and  he  can  write  them.  If  he  can  combine  them  into 
larger  categories  called  sentences,  he  is  then  known  as  a 
professor;  and  if  he  contrives  to  convey  any  sense  by  this 
process  of  writing,  he  gives  up  the  trade  of  teaching  and  takes 
to  literature.  It  was  not  long  before  it  was  discovered  that 
a  grown  man  was  wasting  his  time  in  such  an  occupation, 
Young  women  disclosed  a  special  aptitude  for  the  business, 
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and  they  soon  gained  complete  control  over  the  minds  of  the 
young.    A  teacher  is  now  usually  described  as  "she." 

Quebec  alone  has  protested  with  all  her  might.  Quebec 
would  have  none  of  this  "new  education."  Other  Provinces 
complain,  but  endure,  like  the  goat  in  the  fable,  eating  the 
snake.  He  grinned  as  he  eat,  but  he  went  on  eating.  The 
most  intelligent  province  in  Canada,  which  at  the  same  time 
is  the  smallest,  pays  the  least  for  public  schools,  because  it  is 
intelligent  enough  to  appraise  correctly  the  value  of  what 
it  gets  in  return.  Petitions  against  the  system  of  compulsory 
public  schools  have  been  put  forward  in  Quebec  by  men  who 
signed  their  names  with  a  mark,  which  all  could  understand, 
rather  than  with  a  series  of  marks  which  no  one  could  read. 
Much  humour  has  been  expended  upon  the  "anomaly"  by 
those  who  fail  to  understand  that  it  is  precisely  those  who 
do  not  write  and  read,  who  are  qualified  to  offer  an  opinion 
upon  the  negative  value  of  the  accomplishment. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  yourg  of  the  human  species, 
especially  the  male,  was  of  some  value.  From  the  age  of 
three  years  he  could  do  something.  He  could  control  domestic 
animals  of  the  lesser  breeds,  since  the  opposing  muscle  in  his 
thumb  enabled  him  to  hold  a  small  stick.  As  he  increased 
in  stature  he  was  assigned  to  more  definite  tasks.  By  doing 
them  he  learned  to  do  them,  and  when  he  had  attained  to  the 
age  of  seven  years  he  was  more  than  self-supporting.  In 
those  days  a  child  was  an  asset.  He  was  easier  to  rear,  and 
he  was  more  valuable,  than  many  other  animals.  Also  he 
had  a  value  of  much  deeper  kind,  and  account  was  made  of 
his  fitness  for  another  world  than  this. 

It  was  many  years  before  the  public  mind  became  insen- 
sible to  this  new  system  of  instruction.  At  first  there  was 
revolt  on  the  part  of  all  the  young,  and  this  revolt  was  shared 
by  many  of  their  parents.  The  most  stringent  laws  were 
passed,  and  truancy,  which  was  at  first  a  struggle  for  freedom, 
came  at  length  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime,  when  the  public 
conscience  had  been  dulled  by  a  generation  of  tyranny. 
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This  system  of  immuring  children  in  schools  where  they 
pass  their  time  in  learning  to  decipher  symbols  printed  upon 
paper,  is  of  very  recent  origin.  Life  had  become  intolerable 
as  periods  of  peace  increased  in  length;  and  hunting,  no  longer 
a  necessity,  ceased  to  be  a  sport.  This  activity  of  mind 
found  an  outlet  in  debauchery.  The  mind  must  be  dulled. 
It  was  remembered  that  clerics,  who  were  condemned  to  a 
sedentary  life,  dulled  their  minds  to  a  point  of  endurance  by 
the  practice  of  reading  books.  Henceforth  for  all  idle  persons 
who  were  too  feeble  of  physique  or  too  sensitive  in  conscience 
to  indulge  in  debauchery  reading  became  the  sovereign 
remedy  against  weariness  of  mind. 

The  ability  to  read  soon  became  a  sign  to  the  world  of 
ability  to  live  in  idleness.  A  class  distinction  was  created; 
and  all  class  distinctions  are  valid  only  in  so  far  as  they 
indicate  the  nicety  of  balance  between  idleness  and  a  continued 
interest  in  life.  Within  our  own  time,  when  all  class  distinc- 
tions began  to  grow  irksome,  few  could  live  without  work; 
but  all  could  learn  to  read  and  write.  This  was  a  proclamation 
of  independence.  It  was  observed  that  persons  who  were  not 
in  possession  of  these  accomplishments  must  work  with  their 
hands.  This  discovery  subdued  the  spirit.  The  desire  to 
escape  from  manual  labour  then  proved  sufficiently  strong 
to  persuade  the  young  to  endure  the  misery  of  enslavement 
in  a  school. 

Interested  persons  who  lived  by  the  system  were  found 
eager  to  ameliorate  its  hardships  by  persuading  the  victims 
that  they  were  undergoing  a  process  of  " education.' '  Under 
bo  honourable  a  cloak  this  meretricious  system  has  worked 
havoc  with  the  national  life.  It  has  seized  upon  young 
persons.  It  has  retained  them  in  its  grasp  for  ten  precious 
years.  It  has  left  them  uneducated.  It  has  prevented  them 
from  receiving  any  education  whatever. 

When  the  public  conscience  began  to  stir,  the  soothsayers 
declared  that  the  system  was  not  sufficiently  rigid,  that  the 
years  must  be  lengthened,  and  more  money  spent.  We  are 
now  at  such  a  climax,  and  the  new  " education"  is  the  result. 
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It  is  the  outcome  of  minds  dulled  by  living  immured  for  fifty 
years  within  school  walls. 

Soldiers  look  upon  civilians  as  creators  of  recruits; 
schoolmasters  look  upon  the  populace  as  propagators  of 
pupils.  Both  should  remember  that  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  they  will  not  succeed.  Men,  and  women  too,  have  it 
in  their  power  to  decline.  In  the  industrial  community  the 
production  of  children  does  not  now  offer  many  attractions. 
This  is  not  the  moment — in  the  waste  of  war— to  make  the 
burden  intolerable.  A  labouring  man  in  Ontario  will  hesitate 
long,  when  his  judgement  is  unclouded  and  his  natural  desire 
checked  by  strict  sobriety,  before  he  takes  the  chance  of 
burdening  his  family  with  a  girl  who  must  be  supported  in 
the  idleness  of  a  school  until  her  form  is  mature,  or  with  a 
boy  who  is  not  permitted  to  earn  for  himself  the  necessary 
penny  for  shaving  his  beard.  Nature  is  much  more  nicely 
balanced  than  those  persons  suspect,  who  deal  habitually  with 
the  children  of  other  men. 

These  formulators  of  education  with  their  own  eyes  in 
their  papers  have  failed  to  observe  that  the  race  has  grown 
tired  of  reading,  and  has  reverted  to  the  older  practice  of 
looking  at  pictures.  Even  the  newspapers  designed  for  a 
wide  circulation  consist  almost  entirely  of  "cuts"  and 
diagrams.  Whilst  reading  was  a  novel  accomplishment  it 
captivated  tie  race;  but  now  like  an  outworn  idol  it  is  cast 
aside  with  ignominy. 

To  read  French  is  a  common  accomplishment.  To  read 
a  little  of  any  language  is  easy.  One  who  has  not  forgotten 
his  Latin,  and  remembers  the  chance  phrases  of  his  Italian 
travel,  can  make  some  sense  out  of  a  Rumanian  newspaper. 
Chinese  characters  and  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  can  be  deci- 
phered after  a  few  lessons;  but  there  is  a  great  gulf  between 
reading  the  signs  in  which  a  language  is  expressed  and  carrying 
on  a  conversation  with  one  to  whom  the  tongue  is  native. 
A  person  whose  education  in  French  is  obtained  in  an  Ontario 
public  school  or  even  at  the  University  of  Toronto  finds  a 
natural  difficulty  in  understanding,  and  a  still  greater  difficulty 
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in  making  himself  understood  by,  a  French-CaDadian.  He  at 
once  concludes  that  his  interlocutor  does  not  speak,  or  under- 
stand, good  French.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  does  not  speak 
good  French;  but  Quebec  Frenph  does  not  differ  from  French 
any  more  than  Ontario  English  differs  from  English.  A 
language  grows  as  a  plant  grows,  and  if  it  is  uncared  for  it 
will  grow  wild  and  ugly. 

The  speech  of  the  complete  victim  of  the  Ontario  public 
school  is  scarcely  intelligible.  He  has  a  language  of  his  own. 
The  English-speaking  child  must  learn  it,  if  he  would  be 
understood;  and  he  soon  acquires  two  languages,  the  one  he 
speaks  at  home  and  the  one  he  speaks  in  school.  After  two 
years  the  home  speech  is  lost,  and  parents  and  children  find 
themselves  speaking  diverse  tongues.  This  new  English  is 
not  yet  written  because  the  existing  characters  cannot  be 
tortured  into  an  expression  of  the  new  sound.  If  one  would 
write  the  word  "cotton/'  for  example,  as  it  is  pronounced 
after  the  new  style,  and  employed  the  letters  n-g-k-a-w-t-n, — 
that  is  the  best  that  can  be  done. 

The  proposed  intention  of  the  public  school  is  to  give 
all  pupils  an  equal  opportunity:  it  succeeds  in  making  them 
look  alike  and  speak  alike,  in  inflicting  upon  all  the  language 
of  the  most  careless,  the  worst  bred,  the  most  illiterate.  Any 
language  is  good  in  which  thought  can  be  expressed,  but 
beautiful  thought  has  a  proneness  towards  a  beautiful  medium. 
Sound  and  sense  are  inseparable.  One  cannot  be  too  sure: 
beautiful  thought  may  be  expressed  in  a  series  of  squeals  and 
groans:  it  has  not  yet  been  done.  When  Ontario  derides 
Quebec  for  its  "patois/'  let  it  turn  a  backward  ear  to  its  own 
young. 

Quebec  never  succumbed  to  this  desire  for  universal 
idleness.  Her  children  are  trained  and  educated  in  the 
callings  of  their  fathers.  They  are  to-day  the  best  farmers 
in  Canada.  Their  production  is  highest,  and  their  land  has 
lost  none  of  its  fertility.  They  are  also  the  best  craftsmen, 
and  have  never  learned  to  rely  upon  the  factory  alone.  They 
employ  their  spare  time,  and  derive  profit  and  enjoyment 
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from  the  work  of  their  hands.  Their  homesteads  are  filled 
with  implements  of  their  own,  and  their  fathers',  making. 
Their  houses  are  furnished  with  the  honest  products  of  the 
long  winter  evenings. 

And  yet  the  public  men  of  Quebec  have  dominated 
Canada  ever  since  the  Union  in  virtue  of  their  education. 
Every  family  is  scrutinized.  Every  boy,  however  humble  his 
origin,  however  narrow  his  means,  is  watched  from  his  youth 
up.  If  he  shows  any  aptitude  for  study,  he  is  set  in  the  way, 
and  all  careers  are  open,— medicine,  law,  the  church.  He 
has  for  teachers  not  women  but  men  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  poverty  and  the  service  of  God.  His  parents 
find  their  ambition  satisfied  when  they  have  yielded  a  priest 
for  the  church  or  a  daughter  for  contemplation.  The  whole 
family  is  ordered  for  the  glory  of  God.  That  is  honour 
enough.     It  is  the  secret  of  their  strength. 

It  is  only  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  history,  that 
wonder  at  the  silent  might  of  Quebec.  Race  does  mean 
something.  The  French  always  dominated  the  continent  of 
Europe  after  they  had  expelled  the  English  who  were  them- 
selves in  large  part  French.  It  was  with  this  breed  that 
Quebec  was  colonized,  a  breed  as  hard  and  intractable  as 
the  Puritans  who  made  New  England.  The  Puritans  were 
dispersed.  They  lost  their  faith.  The  French  kept  their 
faith,  and  they  endure. 

The  heroism,  the  beauty,  the  chivalry  of  these  colonists 
is  now  a  part  of  the  romance  of  history.  Men  talk  as  if  all 
this  virtue  returned  overseas  after  the  Capitulation.  The 
exact  contrary  is  the  truth.  It  remains  with  us  until  this 
day.  One  sees  it  in  some  chance  guide  upon  the  northern 
lakes,  in  a  chance  workman  who  comes  to  exercise  his  craft 
in  one's  house,  in  the  habitant  who  gives  one  shelter  for  the 
night.  One  who  has  any  eyes  to  see  will  discover  the  veracity 
of  that  old  regime  upon  the  bench,  in  the  church,  in  the 
legislatures,  in  the  professions,  in  the  editorial  rooms  even, 
as  fine  in  mien  and  bearing  as  when  their  fathers  followed 
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Cartier,  Maisonneuve,  Champlain.  Not  all  the  chivalry 
perished  where  sleep  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  beside  her  gate. 

The  fashion  now  is  to  proclaim  that  breeding  counts  for 
nothing.  That  talk  fits  very  well  the  mongrel  mouth.  "C'est 
qu'ils  Staient  d'excellente  race."  That  is  the  just  phrase  of 
M.  Maurice  Barres;  and  M.  Henri  d'Arles  adds  that  both 
the  men  and  women  were  "sur  le  volet," — on  the  sorting 
board  of  seeds.  They  had  emigrated  from  France  untouched 
by  the  corruption  of  the  18th  Century,  that  came  to  a  head 
at  the  Revolution,  that  is,  if  a  series  of  six  conspiracies  operat- 
ing at  the  same  moment  can  be  designated  by  so  dignified 
a  term. 

The  women  who  came  were  of  equal  quality,  and  it  is 
the  wromen  who  make  a  race.  They  were  of  the  purest  blood. 
Their  deeds  attest  their  birth.  They  were  the  war-orphaned 
daughters  of  the  best  families.  Their  education  was  under- 
taken by  the  king  himself,  and  they  went  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness under  the  highest  auspices  to  make  a  dream  come  true. 
In  the  poignant  words  of  M.  d' Aries,  "Ces  heros  et  ces 
heroines  cultivaient  un  grand  reve,  celui  de  donner  au  Christ 
et  a  la  France  un  empire,  d'ouvrir  tout  un  continent  a  la 
lumiere  de  TEvangile,  de  fonder  sur  nos  rivages  une  race 
destinee  a  jouer  en  AmeVique  le  role  civilisateur  que  la  France 
jouait  en  Europe;  a  Fombre  de  ce  reve  s'Spanouissait  un 
amour  capable  de  tous  les  d£vouments  et  de  tous  les  sacrifices, 
capable  meme  de  donner  sa  vie  pour  le  triomphe  de  Tentreprise 
sacree." 

History  like  geology  is  going  on  before  our  eyes,  and  we 
do  not  so  much  as  euspect  the  process.  If  one  had  observed 
since  the  beginning  of  time  he  would  not  now  see  much 
change.  He  would  say  the  rivers  and  mountains  were  always 
there.  In  Canada  the  great  historical  event  is  the  progress 
of  the  French  race.  From  65,000  persons  at  the  Cession  have 
sprung  two  millions  and  a  half.  The  French  population  has 
doubled  during  the  present  generation.  Two-thirds  of  the 
increase  of  population  in  all  Canada,  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  in  spite  of  immigration,  is  due  to  the  French.     Now 
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that  immigration  has  stopped  they  alone  are  providing  for  the 
increase.  Those  who  call  themselves  the  native  born  English 
are  actually  diminishing  in  numbers./ 

Relatively  and  absolutely  there  is  more  French  spoken 
in  Montreal  than  there  was  thirty  years  ago.  More  English 
people  speak  some  kind  of  French;  and  the  French  are  more 
insistent  upon  their  own  language  being  spoken  whether  they 
understand  English  or  not.  In  shops  and  business  offices 
French-speaking  clerks  are  a  necessity  if  customers  would  be 
attracted  and  held.  Notices  and  receipts  from  companies 
must  go  out  in  the  two  languages.  In  the  country  whole  dis- 
tricts that  were  once  English  are  now  French.  To  that  excellent 
journalist,  Robert  Sellar,  this  is  the  tragedy  of  Quebec.  The 
real  tragedy  would  be  that  the  farms  abandoned  by  the 
English  should  remain  abandoned  until  the  lesser  breeds  of 
Europe  should  take  them  up.  When  a  farmer  takes  to 
growing  oats,  house  maids,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  professors 
for  export  to  the  cities  his  farm  soon  runs  out.  Ardent  patriots 
may  lament  and  rail:  there  is  no  defence  against  a  population 
that  doubles  every  forty  years. 

The  French-Canadian,  it  is  true,  does  not  read  much. 
In  the  act  of  reading  there  is  no  virtue.  There  may  be  harm. 
Somewhat  depends  upon  the  thing  read.  The  typist  in  the 
car  or  the  messenger  boy  in  the  street  with  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  little  page  are  not  necessarily  improved  thereby.  The 
less  one  reads  the  better  that  little  is.  In  every  house  is 
literature  of  amazing  excellence.  It  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  parochial  paper;  but  one  will  find  on  the  pages,  it  may 
be,  a  sonnet  correct  in  form,  deftly  done,  and  of  exquisite 
feeling.  L'Abbe  Roy  publishes  every  month  from  Laval  a 
Review  which  in  material  is  as  good  as  the  University 
Magazine;  in  scholarship,  style,  and  passion  much  better. 
Many  of  the  articles  could  not  be  improved  by  Bossuet  or  even 
by  Pascal.  They  have  been  couronne  by  the  French  Academy: 
Canada  is  ignorant  of  them,  and  that  ignorance  is  made  the 
ground  for  a  charge  of  illiteracy  against  Quebec. 
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The  French  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  administration. 
They  consider  the  man  greater  than  the  law.  They  introduce 
an  element  of  humanity  even  into  legal  procedure.  A  French 
judge  never  forgets  that  he  is  p&re  de  famille.  Subtle  as  any, 
he  knows  when  to  brush  subtleties  aside  with  one  gesture  of 
common  sense.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  upon 
a  referendum  Quebec  decided  that  it  would  continue  to  drink 
wine  and  beer.  A  case  came  before  a  judge.  The  argument 
was  filled  with  percentages,  volumes,  and  weights.  The  judge 
made  a  sudden  ruling,  that  "wine  is  wine  and  beer  is  beer.  As 
for  champagne," — he  added  an  obiter  dicta.  He  made  as  if 
to  hold  up  a  wide  glass  by  a  thin  stem.  Any  one  could  see 
that  it  was  a  light  wine,  even  sparkling  in  its  lightness.  That 
was  the  law  as  ordained  by  the  people  of  Quebec.  Other 
provinces  might  ordain  differently. 

The  French  politician  is  also  above  his  politics.  He  is 
capable  of  an  unexpected  stroke.  Montreal  provides  three- 
fourths  of  the  revenue  of  the  whole  Province.  It  was  coming 
to  be  the  worst  governed  community  in  America  through  an 
alliance  between  the  worst  elements  of  the  French  and  the 
worst  elements  among  the  Jews.  The  English  did  not  care. 
Any  one  could  govern  so  long  as  they  grew  rich.  When  this 
ample  reservoir  of  revenue  was  seen  to  be  in  jeopardy  Quebec 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  city,  and  took  away  its  municipal 
franchise.  Montreal  may  vote  as  it  please.  Quebec  collects 
the  taxes  and  expends  the  revenue,  with  the  result  that 
Montreal  is  now  the  best  managed  community  in  Canada. 
Borrowing  is  at  an  end,  and  if  Montreal  does  not  pay,  it  can 
go  without.  Herein  is  a  nice  lesson  in  democracy.  In  the 
mad  orgy  of  senseless  public  extravagance  Quebec,  of  course, 
has  taken  care  of  itself.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  best  fair- 
way in  the  world,  and  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Quebec 
bridge  is  in  Quebec. 

And  yet  not  even  Quebec  is  immune  from  economic 
forces.  Quebec  can  vaccinate  against  the  small-pox  that 
comes  from  Toronto;  can  resist  that  Maccabfean  temper 
which  is  the  peculiar  heritage  of  the  Methodists;  and  insist 
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that  instruction  in  religion  is  equally  important  with  vulgar 
fractions.  Against  internal  dissolution  the  strife  is  not  so 
sure.  Quebec  also  is  losing  its  disinterested  leadership.  With 
the  growth  of  population,  the  increase  of  riches,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  business,  the  most  alert  and  powerful  French  minds  are 
turning  to  commercial  pursuits,  abandoning  retail  for  whole- 
sale methods.  There  are  no  successors  to  Cartier,  Cbapleau, 
and  Laurier.  Such  men  are  now  the  heads  of  corporations, 
the  partners  in  large  enterprise,  the  servants  of  business 
rather  than  leaders  in  politics. 

Any  writing  about  Quebec  is  the  merest  trifling,  which 
does  not  take  into  account  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
Church  towards  a  conservative  view  of  life.  Whatever  may 
be  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  what  is  called  liberty 
of  thought  it  has  always  been  tolerant  of  liberty  of  conduct. 
The  Church  has  rarely  been  puritan.  It  has  learned  by  hard 
experience  that  the  Church  which  takes  into  its  hands  the 
material  or  political  sword  will  perish  by  the  sword.  The 
Protestant  churches  have  not  yet  learned  that  lesson.  All 
but  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Canada  are  frankly  political 
bodies,  if  one  can  judge  by  their  preachings  and  their  conduct. 
The  principal  person  in  the  Congregational  Church  in  Montreal 
recommended  his  people  "to  get  into  politics  up  to  the  neck." 
A  Labour  meeting  is  not  complete  without  a  Methodist  minister 
on  the  platform.  The  joint  presbytery  of  Ottawa  and 
Montreal  issued  a  manifesto  directing  their  adherents  how 
to  vote  at  a  general  referendum.  The  Anglican  Church  with 
its  genius  for  compromise  went  no  further  than  to  set  aside 
a  day  of  prayers  for  guidance;  but  there  was  a  clear  intimation 
to  the  Answerer  of  prayer  what  the  answer  should  be. 

The  practice  of  politics  by  the  Churches  is  always 
dangerous.  It  would  be  more  dangerous  stiT  if  it  were  not 
so  stupid.  The  children  of  this  wrorld  are  much  wiser  than 
the  children  of  the  light.  All  churches  are  one  Church. 
Their  business  is  alone  with  the  relation  of  the  individual 
soul  to  God.  Their  objective  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
and  a  forward  movement  towards  a  specified  sum  of  money 
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does  not  bring  them  appreciably  nearer  the  main  goal.  The 
house  of  many  mansions,  the  heavenly  temple; — not  the  kind 
of  houses  men  live  in  here;  not  the  wages  men  receive  nor  the 
hours  they  work,  but  the  wages  of  sin,  which  is  death; — these 
are  the  real  concern  of  the  Church,  Catholic  and  Protestant 
alike.  But  the  Protestant  churches  are  now  a  frank  democ- 
racy. As  is  usual  the  popular  man  is  the  choice  for  leader, 
and  the  popular  man  is  just  now  the  paid  secretary,  the 
wandering  " evangelist/ '  the  "returned"  man — returned  from 
France  or  the  Northern  wilds.  They  "understand  men." 
Against  them  there  is  little  chance  for  the  saint  who  remains 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  understands  God.  When  I  went  into 
the  Sanctuary  I  understood:  those  are  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist. 

The  Catholic  spirit  deals  with  sin,  for  all  sin  is  one.  The 
Puritan  spirit  concerns  itself  with  sins,  and  it  has  a  peculiar 
aptitude  for  venting  its  wrath  and  curse  upon  sins  that  are 
the  less  heinous.  This  spirit  was  the  torment  of  the  prophets, 
rending  the  garment  and  not  the  heart.  The  Puritan  became 
"the  Pharisee,"  "the  hypocrite,"  and  the  great  Apostle 
when  he  was  bothered  with  a  trivial  question  of  aliment 
declared  in  anger  that  It  was  not  that  which  entered  into  a 
man's  mouth  that  defiled  him  but  the  evil  that  proceeded 
out  of  his  mouth  from  an  evil  heart.  Quebec  cannot  under- 
stand a  religion  that  concerns  itself  with  outward  things. 
When  a  French-Canadian  who  is  being  examined  for  life 
insurance  is  asked  the  routine  question  about  his  habit  in 
respect  of  alcohol  he  is  known  to  reply,  Je  ne  suis  pas 
hypocrite. 

Similarly  in  Quebec  the  people  in  virtue  of  their  conserva- 
tive spirit  are  content  to  allow  to  live  forms  of  business  by 
which  business  is  carried  on.  They  are  tolerant  enough  of 
public  ownership  so  long  as  the  deficits  are  expended  in  their 
own  province,  but  they  do  not  consider  private  gain  as  a 
public  wrong.  Corporations  are  not  harried  and  harassed. 
The  street  railways  are  the  best  in  Canada,  and  electric  light 
is  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best,  because  the  providers  feel 
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themselves  secure  against  clamour  and  confiscation.  Public 
sympathy  is  with  them  and  against  senseless  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  agitators.  Quebec  is  prosperous  because 
capital  is  not  wantonly  assailed. 

The  real  resources  of  Canada  are  in  Quebec.  They  are 
not  mines,  fields,  and  forests,  not  men  even — but  women. 
We  have  been  proclaiming  our  resources  as  a  fisherman  who 
sits  upon  a  headland  contemplating  the  sea  and  calculating 
the  number  of  codfish  swimming  in  the  water.  We  erected 
a  huge  organization  for  producing  immigrants.  We  built 
railways  as  a  lure  for  aliens  and  enemies.  The  women  of 
Quebec  created  a  million  Canadians  in  this  generation  alone. 
Marriage  is  marriage,  and  a  calculated  sterility  is  only  a  little 
less  heinous  than  secret  adultery.  If  marriage  is  nothing 
more  than  a  legal  contract,  it  can  be  dissolved  by  the  law. 
Where  marriage  is  a  sacrament  it  can  never  be  annulled.  In 
Quebec  divorce  is  impossible  at  a  time  when  the  other  Prov- 
inces are  setting  up  courts  for  that  especial  purpose. 

The  spirit  of  Quebec  is  an  ancient  brooding  spirit,  and 
has  made  of  that  Province  a  haven  for  good  sense,  political 
wisdom,  and  personal  freedom.  If  this  spirit  is  left  undis- 
turbed Quebec  will  become  the  last  refuge  of  civilization  upon 
this  continent.  But  the  things  of  the  spirit  come  without 
observation.  When  Quebec  becomes  self-conscious  the  end 
is  at  hand.  That  was  the  fatal  error  into  which  the  Germans 
fell.  They  were  not  content  to  wait.  They  would  seize  the 
kingdom  by  violence. 

The  disturbers  of  Quebec  are  of  her  own  household. 
Agression;  truculence;  insistence  upon  rights,  real  or  imag- 
inary; the  forcible  imposition  of  alien  ideas  upon  other  com- 
munities will  be  met  by  aggression  and  force,  as  the  Germans 
also  discovered.  Quebec  would  do  well  to  impose  her  own 
spirit  upon  her  own  Nationalists.  The  threat  "to  raise  the 
race  cry"  can  be  made  once  too  often.  Too  much  can  be 
made  of  the  sacrosanctity  of  their  religion,  their  language. 
their  laws.  The  French-Canadians  have  no  legal  pre- 
eminence in  Canada,  and  thev  would  do  well  to  scrutinize 
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the  documents  in  which  their  fancied  security  is  to  be  found. 
For  the  instruction  of  these  Nationalists  an  amplification  of 
this  theme  may  be  of  service. 

From  long  custom  we  English  in  Canada  accepted  the 
situation  in  which  we  found  ourselves.  In  Montreal  we  lived 
like  aliens,  taking  only  a  spasmodic  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  city,  content  to  grow  rich  and  amuse  ourselves.  We 
developed  a  slight  cynicism  instead  of  municipal  pride  and 
national  patriotism.  We  were  as  a  rule  conciliatory  to  the 
French,  but  conciliation  in  time  passes  into  contempt  on 
both  sides.  The  French-Canadians  came  in  time  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  a  community  within  a  community.  They 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  were  in  possession  of  certain 
rights  and  privileges  wrhich  are  denied  to  the  rest  of  Canadians. 
They  have  proclaimed  these  rights  and  privileges  so  vocifer- 
ously that  we  also  have  come  to  believe  that  they  are  founded 
upon  treaty  or  other  form  of  law\  The  fact  is  that  a  French- 
Canadian  has  exactly  the  same  status  as  any  other  Canadian. 
He  received  no  especial  protection  or  privilege  from  any 
treaty,  act,  or  law.  He  is  entirely  subject  as  we  all  are  to 
the  laws  that  have  been  passed  by  the  Parliament;  and  the 
Parliaments  are  entirely  free  to  alter  those  laws  according  to 
the  will  of  the  majority  for  the  time  being. 

Believing  himself  secure  from  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
he  developed  an  authority  of  his  own.  Other  Canadians 
acquiesced,  both  parties  being  unaware  of  the  real  situation. 
.From  this  it  was  an  easy  step.  To  the  English  was  assigned 
the  status  of  a  subject  race.  In  Montreal  this  subjection 
was  a  reality  until  the  municipal  franchise  was  taken  away. 

The  ultimate  remedy  for  any  body  of  men  to  whom 
equality  in  government  is  denied  is  force  of  arms.  The 
Nationalists  can  in  the  long  run  hold  us  down  only  by 
that  force;  and  we  can  only  hold  them  down  by  the  same 
means.  The  remedy  against  such  an  attempt  on  either  side 
is  to  recognize  that  we  all  are  equally  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
and  that  those  laws  shall  be  made,  and  may  be  changed  by 
the  people  as  a  whole.     If  the  French-Canadian  believes  that 
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there  is  no  power  to  change  his  real  status,  or  the  status  he 
fancies  he  holds,  then  he  is  sure  to  neglect  the  value  of  opinion 
that  may  be  formed  of  his  conduct.  Any  man  who  thinks 
himself  secure  against  public  opinion  is  sure  to  become  over- 
bearing and  truculent.  But,  in  fact,  the  French-Canadian  is 
quite  misinformed  about  his  status.  It  is  unfair  to  him  to 
allow  him  to  remain  in  ignorance.  As  soon  as  other  Canadians 
discover  that  the  French-Canadian  has  no  especial  rights  they 
will  endeavour  to  take  away  from  him  the  privileges  he  thinks 
he  enjoys,  and  probably  real  rights  which  he  shares  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  Canadians. 

There  is  no  authority  in  any  treaty  or  agreement  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  French-Canadians  have  a  peculiar 
status.  The  fiction  grew  up  by  the  sincerity  with  which  they 
affirm  their  claims  and  by  the  general  acquiescence  of  the  rest 
of  the  community  in  pretensions  which  have  no  basis.  The 
general  impression  is  that  by  some  "treaty  of  cession"  those 
claims  and  pretensions  are  a  reality.  From  every  hustings 
we  have  heard  the  Nationalist  proclaim  the  inviolability 
of  bis  religion,  his  language,  and  bis  laws.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  follow  this  order,  and  see  what  authority  the  documents 
yield  for  these  claims.  If  then  these  claims  are  unreal,  he 
should  be  told  so,  lest  by  following  a  delusion  a  worse  thing 
may  befall. 

The  documents  in  the  case  are — 

1.  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713. 

2.  The  Capitulation  of  Quebec,  1759. 

3.  Articles  of  the  Capitulation  of  Montreal,  1760. 

4.  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763. 

5.  Royal  Proclamation,  1763. 

6.  Quebec  Act,  1774. 

7.  Constitutional  Act,  1791,  with  amendments. 

8.  Union  Act,  1840,  with  amendments,  1848. 

9.  Confederation  Act,  1867.  These  references  are  to  be 
found  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Constitutional  Documents  of 
Canada,"  by  William  Houston,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Caswell  &  Co., 
1891.     From  this  book  the  historical  summary  also  is  drawn. 
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The  articles  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Religion  are  as 
follows: — 

1.  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713.  Section  12.— Those  who 
are  willing  to  remain  there  (in  the  said  places  and  colonies), 
and  to  be  subject  to  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  are  to 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain 
do  allow  the  same. 

2.  Articles  of  the  Capitulation  of  Quebec,  1759.  Section 
6. — The  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  religion  is  granted,  likewise 
safeguards  to  all  religious  persons,  as  well  as  to  the  Bishop, 
who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  come  and  exercise,  freely  and  with 
decency,  the  functions  of  his  office,  whenever  he  shall  think 
proper,  until  the  possession  of  Canada  shall  have  been  decided 
between  their  Britannic  and  most  Christian  Majesties. 

3.  Articles  of  the  Capitulation  of  Montreal,  1760. 
Article  27. — The  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and 
Roman  religion  shall  subsist  entire,  in  such  manner  that  all 
classes  and  peoples  of  the  towns  and  rural  districts,  places, 
and  distant  posts  may  continue  to  assemble  in  churches,  and 
to  frequent  the  sacraments  as  heretofore,  without  being 
molested  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly.  These  people 
shall  be  obliged  by  the  English  Government  to  pay  to  the 
priests,  who  shall  have  the  oversight  of  them,  the  tithes  and 
all  the  dues  they  were  accustomed  to  pay  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty. 

This  Article  was  "  granted  as  to  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion;  the  obligation  of  paying  the  tithes  to  the  priests  will 
depend  on  the  King's  pleasure." 

4.  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  Section  4. — His  Britannic 
Majesty  agrees  on  his  side  to  grant  the  liberty  of  the  Catholic 
religion  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada;  he  will  consequently 
give  the  most  precise  and  most  effectual  orders  that  his  new 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  may  profess  the  worship  of  their 
religion,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  far 
as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  permit. 
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5.  Quebec  Act,  1774,  Section  5. — It  is  hereby  declared, 
that  His  Majesty's  svbjects  professing  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  of  and  in  the  said  Province  of  Quebec,  may 
have,  hold  and  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  subject  to  the  King's  supremacy,  and  enjoy 
their  accustomed  dues  and  rights  with  respect  to  such  persons 
only  as  shall  profess  the  said  religion. 

After  this  time  there  is  no  reference  to  religion,  as  it 
became  so  well  understood  that  all  religions  stood  in  the  same 
category. 

Nothing  appears  before  the  year  1840  upon  the  subject 
of  language.  All  enactments  since  that  time  deal  merely  with 
the  use  of  French  in  the  legislatures,  and  in  the  printing  of 
certain  official  documents. 

1.  The  Union  Act,  1840,  Section  XLL— All  writs  and 
instruments  whatsoever  relating  to  the  said  Legislative 
Council  and  Legislative  Assembly  or  either  of  them,  and  all 
returns  to  such  writs  and  instruments,  and  all  journals, 
entries,  and  written  or  printed  proceedings  of  what  nature 
soever  of  the  said  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly 
and  each  of  them  respectively,  and  all  written  or  printed 
proceedings  and  reports  of  committees  of  the  said  Legislative 
Council  and  Legislative  Assembly  respectively,  shall  be  in  the 
English  language  only,  provided  always  that  this  enactment 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  translated  copies  of  any  such 
documents  being  made,  but  no  such  copy  shall  be  kept  among 
the  records  of  the  Legislative  Council  or  Legislative  Assembly 
or  be  deemed  in  any  case  to  have  the  force  of  an  original 
record. 

This  Section  (following  Houston)  appeared  in  the  Draft 
Bill  without  the  proviso,  and  when  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  who 
had,  as  Lord  Durham's  secretary,  aided  him  in  the  preparation 
of  his  report,  objected  to  the  clause  as  "below  the  dignity  of 
legislation  on  a  great  constitutional  question,"  Lord  John 
Russell  explained  that  the  intention  was  merely  to  require 
"the  legal  record  of  everything"  to  be  in  the  English  language. 
At  the  suggsetion  of  Sir  C.  Grey  the  proviso,  which  now 
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appears  as  part  of  the  section,  was  added  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  clear  that  there  was  no  intention  to  prevent  the 
use  of  translations  of  documents.  It  should  be  noted  that 
neither  the  draft  nor  the  section  as  finally  passed  assumed  to 
forbid  the  use  of  the  French  language  in  debates.  On  the 
19th  June  in  the  first  session  a  series  of  "Rules"  were  adopted 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the  regulation  of  its  own 
procedure.  Rule  29  is  as  follows :  "That  copies  of  the  Journals, 
translated  into  the  French  language,  be  laid  on  the  table  daily, 
for  the  use  of  the  members;  and  also  copies  of  Speeches  from 
the  Throne,  Addresses,  Messages,  and  Entries  of  other 
transactions  and  deliberations  of  the  House,  when  asked  for 
by  any  two  members."  Rule  38  thus  enacts:  "When  a  motion 
is  seconded,  it  shall  be  read  in  English  and  French  by  the 
Speaker,  if  he  is  a  master  of  the  two  languages;  if  not,  the 
Speaker  shall  read  in  either  of  the  two  languages  most  familiar 
to  him;  and  the  reading  of  the  other  language  shall  be  at  the 
table  by  the  Clerk  or  his  Deputy,  before  debate."  In  the 
same  session  an  Act  (4  &  5  Vic.  cap.  11)  was  passed  to  provide 
for  the  translation  of  the  Union  Act  and  of  the  Provincial 
Statutes  into  the  French  language,  and  their  circulation 
among  the  French  people.  In  the  session  1844-45  the 
Legislative  Assembly  resolved  (Journals,  p.  84),  that  all  bills 
and  documents  submitted  to  the  House  be  printed  in  English 
and  French,  in  equal  proportions;  but  at  the  close  of  the  same 
session  the  Speaker  refused  a  motion  written  in  French,  on 
the  ground  that  to  receive  it  would  be  a  violation  of  section 
XLI  of  the  Union  Act,  and  on  an  appeal  to  the  House  his 
decision  was  sustained. 

2.  The  Union  Act  Amendment  Act,  1848. — This  was  an 
Act  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  Union  Act  of  1840  as  relates  to 
the  use  of  the  English  language  in  Instruments  relating  to 
the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Province  of  Canada. 

The  passing  of  this  Act  and  removal  of  the  restriction 
imposed  on  the  use  of  the  French  language  by  the  Union  Act 
was  announced  on  January  18th,  1849,  in  a  speech  from  the 
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Throne,  delivered  by  Lord  Elgin.  In  the  session  of  1844-45 
an  address  was  adopted,  praying  for  the  repeal  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  "so  much  of  the  Union  Act  as  enacts  that  all 
public  records  and  documents  shall  be  in  English  only." 
In  a  despatch  dated  Feb.  3rd,  1846,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  address.  In  Hansard's 
"Parliamentary  Debates"  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  there 
is  a  record  of  a  speech  by  Lord  Stanley  deprecating  the 
tendency  the  measure  would  probably  have  in  raising  up 
"a  permanent  barrier  between  two  portions  of  the  country, 
whose  amalgamation  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  both." 
On  the  other  hand  Earl  Grey  uttered  a  plea  for  "the  principle 
of  allowing  for  their  local  concerns  to  be  regulated  according 
to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  Canada."  He 
added  that  the  measure  had  been  recommended  by  "three 
successive  Governors-General." 

3.  The  Confederation  Act,  1867,  Section  133.— Either 
the  English  or  the  French  language  may  be  used  by  any 
person  in  the  debates  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Canada, 
and  of  the  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec;  and  both  those 
languages  shall  be  used  in  the  respective  records  and  journals 
of  those  Houses;  and  either  of  those  languages  may  be  used 
by  any  person  or  in  any  pleading  or  process  in  or  issuing  from 
any  Court  of  Canada  established  under  this  Act,  and  in  or 
from  all  or  any  of  the  Courts  of  Quebec.  The  Acts  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  and  of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  shall 
be  printed  and  published  in  both  those  languages. 

The  Parliament  of  Canada  subsequently  authorized  the 
use  of  both  languages  in  the  Legislature  of  Manitoba,  and  in 
the  Legislative  Council  of  the  North-West  Territories.  The 
Manitoba  Legislature  in  1890  abolished  the  use  of  the  French 
language  in  its  proceedings,  and  in  the  session  of  1890  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  declared  it  "expedient  and 
proper"  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  North-West 
Tf rritories  should  have,  after  next  general  election  of  the 
Assembly,  the  right  to  decide  for  itself  the  question  of  its 
continued  use. 
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The  form  of  Law  which  prevails  in  Quebec  is  governed  by 
the  following  terms: — 

1.  Royal  Proclamation  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  dated 
October  7th,  1763. — We  have  given  power  under  our  great 
seal  to  the  governors  of  our  said  colonies  respectively  to  enact 
and  constitute,  with  the  advice  of  our  said  councils  respec- 
tively, courts  of  judicature  and  public  justice  within  our  said 
councils  within  our  said  colonies  for  the  hearing  and  determin- 
ing all  causes  as  well  criminal  as  civil  according  to  law  and 
equity,  and  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England, 
with  liberty  to  all  persons  who  may  think  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  sentence  of  such  courts  in  all  civil  cases  to  appeal 
under  the  usual  limitations  and  restrictions  to  vs  in  our 
Privy  Council. 

By  the  judgement  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  in  the 
case  of  Campbell  v.  Hall,  which  has  never  been  reversed,  this 
Proclamation  is  declared  to  have  been  the  Imperial  Consti- 
tution of  Canada  during  the  years  1763-1774.  In  the  latter 
year  it  was  superseded  by  the  Quebec  Act. 

2.  Quebec  Act,  1774,  Section  8. — In  all  matters  of 
controversy  relative  to  property  and  civil  rights,  resort  shall 
be  had  to  the  laws  of  Canada  as  the  rule  for  the  decision  of 
the  same;  and  all  causes  that  shall  hereafter  be  instituted  in 
all  of  the  courts  of  justice,  to  be  appointed  within  and  for  the 
said  Province  by  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  shall 
with  respect  to  such  property  and  rights  be  determined 
agreeably  to  the  said  laws  and  customs  of  Canada,  until  they 
shall  be  varied  or  altered  by  any  Ordinance  that  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  passed  in  the  said  Province. 

5.  The  Exclusion  of  French  Law  from  Upper  Canada, 
15th  October,  1792. — This  was  the  first  Act  of  the  first  session 
of  the  first  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada,  and  is  known  as  32 
George  III,  cap.  1.  It  was  an  amendment  of  the  Quebec 
Act,  1774. 

According  to  this  Act  "the  authority  of  the  said  lawB 
of  Canada,  and  every  part  thereof,  as  forming  a  rule  of  decision 
in  all  matters  of  controversy  relative  to  property  and  civil 
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rights,  shall  be  annulled,  made  void,  and  abolished  throughout 
this  Province,  and  that  the  said  laws,  nor  any  part  thereof 
as  such,  shall  be  in  force  or  authority  within  the  said  Province, 
nor  binding  on  any  of  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

Section  III. — And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  in  all 
matters  of  controversy  relative  to  the  property  and  civil 
rights,  resort  shall  be  had  to  the  laws  of  England,  as  the  rule 
for  the  decision  of  the  same. 

6.  Confederation  Act,  1867,  Section  91. — Powers  of  the 
Parliament;  Criminal  Law.  Section  92. — Exclusive  Powers  of 
Provincial  Legislatures:  Property  and  Civil  rights  in  the 
Province. 

It  will  appear  from  these  citations  that  the  'rights"  of 
the  French-Canadians  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  rights  of 
other  persons  in  Canada,  and  that  all  rights  are  held  in 
common  under  the  authority  of  Parliament.  If  these  facts 
were  disseminated  they  would  be  fruitful  in  good  results. 

A  few  lines  more  and  this  unpleasant  exhortation  will  be 
at  an  end.  Quebec  would  do  well  to  remember  also  that 
good  sense  and  good  morals  do  not  exclude  good  manners, 
and  good  manners  when  they  are  not  native  must  be  learned. 
They  are  not  sufficiently  taught  in  the  Colleges.  They  are 
not  taught  at  all  in  our  own  schools.  A  mayor  may  be  a 
good  cigar  maker,  but  a  becoming  modesty  goes  well  with 
that  humble  trade,  and  would  prevent  him  from  frequenting 
high  places  where  he  is  at  a  disadvantage,  and  sure  to  bring 
discredit  upon  his  own.  But  that  danger  is  inherent  in  all 
democracy,  and  anyone  who  likes  may  choose  between  Mr. 
Church  of  Toronto  and  Mr.  Martin  of  Montreal.  We 
expect  better  things  of  the  French. 

The  Nationalists  are  not  Quebec  any  more  than  Sinn 
Fein  is  Ireland;  but  the  Nationalists  in  their  utterances  and 
publications  are  entirely  too  sympathetic  towards  Sinn  Fein. 
Men  are  known  by  the  company  they  keep.  Sinn  Fein  is  an 
open  physical  enemy:  the  Nationalists  are  merely  intellectual. 
Those  of  us  who  have  a  personal  loyalty  to  our  king  and  deep 
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founded  faith  in  our  institutions  will  not  be  blamed  if  in  a 
moment  of  passion  we  fail  to  make  so  nice  a  distinction. 
Both  Sinn  Fein  and  Nationalists  should  remind  themselves 
from  recent  events  that,  as  Professor  Macnaughton  observed, 
John  Bull  when  he  puts  on  his  sea-boots  is  capable  of  a  most 
devastating  kick.  Also,  this  is  not  the  moment  for  irritating 
us  with  the  fiction  that  it  was  we  who  began  the  war.  It  is 
enough  for  the  present  that  we  finished  it. 

Having  said  "war,"  let  something  more  be  said  by  one 
who  was  himself  at  Valcartier  in  1914.  In  the  beginning 
enlistment  was  voluntary.  A  man  was  free  to  go,  free  to 
stay.  More  men  offered  than  could  be  accepted.  There  was 
a  strong  belief  that  no  more  were  needed,  and  that  hostilities 
might  have  ceased  before  the  first  Contingent  arrived  upon 
the  field.  The  French-Canadians  are  not  a  martial  people, 
and  they  hesitated  about  pressing  forward  into  a  place  where 
they  were  not  needed  nor  especially  wanted.  They  did  not 
consider  the  Minister  of  Militia  the  proper  person  to  command 
and  lead  troops.  They  thought  his  proper  place  was  in  his 
office  at  Ottawa,  and  others  have  since  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.  They  knew  he  was  what  they  call  an  "Orange- 
man," and  they  have  the  same  prejudice  against  an  "Orange- 
man" that  other  people  have  against  a  "Jesuit."  They  did 
not  object  very  much  to  an  "Orangeman"  in  the  Speaker's 
chair  at  Ottawa;  but  an  "Orangeman"  on  a  black  horse  with 
a  sword  at  his  side  reminded  them  too  much  of  King  William; 
and  to  them  "Guillaume  n'6tait .  qu'un  usurpateur,  et  le 
spectacle  de  sa  vie  publique  presente  des  scenes  oi\  tout 
respire  la  haine,  la  cruaut6,  la  trahison  et  le  mensonge." 
There  are  many  others  of  the  same  opinion  even  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland  where  the  memory  of  Glencoe  yet 
endures.  In  spite  of,  or  by  reason  of,  his  many  virtues  the 
Minister  was  not  winsome  of  the  French.  He  aroused  their 
resentment  and  his  retirement  came  too  late  to  appease  them. 
At  the  general  election  when  compulsory  service  was  the  main 
issue,  it  is  quite  true,  they  voted  against  the  Government,  but 
not  so  unanimouslv  as  the  electors  in  another  Province  whose 
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loyalty  was  never  impugned  thereby.  Those  who  are  inclined 
to  disagree  with  the  vote  which  these  two  Provinces  cast 
would  do  well  to  remember  how  the  offspring  of  those 
Provinces  fought  in  the  field. 

Lay  the  young  eagle  in  what  nest  you  will,  the  cry  and 
swoop  of  pinions  overhead  soon  convinces  him  that  he  is  an 
eagle  still.  Quebec  is  always  Conservative,  call  its  leaders 
what  you  may.  It  was  Conservative  under  Mercier;  under 
Laurier;  it  is  Conservative  under  Gouin.  Those  who  call 
themselves  Conservative  cannot  govern  Canada  without 
Quebec.  Without  Quebec  Canada  cannot  be  governed  at  alL 
The  Liberals  and  the  Liberal-Conservatives  have  done  their 
worst.  Who  now  will  gather  together  these  scattered  Con- 
servative forces?  There  are  only  two,  Sir  Robert  Borden 
and  Sir  Lomer  Gouin.  The  hope  of  Canada  is  in  them 
alone. 

Andrew  Macphail 


THE  OLD  GODS 

Old  gods  are  dead;  their  broken  shrines  are  lying 
Profaned  with  blood  and  trampled  to  the  ground; 
I  see  lost  beauty  with  each  sunset  dying, 
I  hear  lost  music  in  each  echoing  sound. 
Old  gods  are  dead;  triumphant  stands  the  scoffer 
Beside  old  altars  where  our  offerings  lay, 
False  gods  perhaps;  but  what  have  you  to  offer 
Who  batter  down  old  temples  in  a  day  ? 
Old  gods. are  dead;  but  still  the  sunset  lingers, 
The  moonlight  still  its  store  of  treasure  yields, 
Dawn  touches  darkness  with  its  magic  fingers, 
And  bluebirds  wing  their  flight  across  green  fields, 
The  sea-tides  ebb  and  flow,  stars  shine  above, 
And  human  hearts  still  long  for  human  love. 

F.  O.  Call 


PLOUGHSHARES  AND  PRUNING  HOOKS 

T7^7"E  have  all  of  us  beard,  and  many  of  us  have  spoken, 
*  *  of  the  new  world  to  come  after  the  war.  Since  the 
new  world,  like  the  old,  must  be  built  by  human  hearts, 
what  is  the  change  of  heart  on  which  the  new  world  is  to  be 
founded,  if  founded  at  all?  Many  will  tell  us  that  the 
enquiry  is  futile:  that  you  cannot  change  human  nature.  If 
that  doctrine  be  true,  civilization  is  bankrupt,  spiritually  as 
well  as  materially.  But  such  a  doctrine  is  valid  only  for 
those  who  will  listen  to  it.  The  rest  of  us  know  that  human 
nature  depends  on  human  choice  and  human  will. 

Our  choice  in  the  past  was  the  choice  of  the  private 
conscience.  Our  religious  ideal  was  the  salvation  of  the 
private  soul.  Our  economic  ideal  was  the  success  of  the 
private  initiative.  Our  political  ideal  was  the  development 
of  the  private  freedom.  If  we  had  any  wider  loyalties,  they 
were  to  our  sect  in  religion,  to  our  class  in  economics,  to  our 
nation  in  politics.  We  insisted  on  the  separation  of  interests, 
and  we  allowed  the  separate  interest  to  be  the  supreme  judge 
of  its  cause  and  its  actions.  We  insisted  on  rights  rather  than 
on  duties;  we  exchanged  morality  for  expedience;  we  exalted 
power  rather  than  service;  and  so  we  created  a  world  in  which 
the  aptest  pupil  of  our  common  teaching  set  out  to  overwhelm 
us  with  the  tyranny  of  a  purpose  that  acknowledged  no 
superior  law.  In  our  revolt  against  that  tyranny  we  said 
that  we  repudiated  all  the  doctrine  on  which  it  was  founded; 
we  dedicated  ourselves  to  its  opposite,  the  public  conscience; 
and,  under  the  supreme  simplicity  of  that  dedication,  we  won. 
It  remains  for  us  now  to  establish  our  conversion,  and  to 
make  real  the  public  conscience  in  the  prosaic  atmosphere  of 
peace. 

Never  was  it  more  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  and  a  creed  founded  on  that  knowledge  and 
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dedicated  to  the  new  spirit.  Every  country  concerned  in 
the  late  war  is  now  faced  by  common  industrial,  financial, 
and  international  problems  which  must  be  solved  if  they  are 
not  to  wreck  civilization.  New  words  and  phrases  are  in 
the  air.  Various  groups  of  men  ask  each  other  for  compre- 
hension, and  if  the  groups  do  not  comprehend  each  other 
they  will  war  with  each  other.  To  build  our  new  city  and 
tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven,  we  must  understand 
one  another's  speech.  If  we  are  to  build  at  all  we  must  know 
what  are  our  means  to  build  with.  We  must  contrive  the 
peace  in  which  we  may  be  free  to  build,  and  our  building 
must  be  for  the  earth  at  large. 

We  in  this  Dominion  are  as  our  neighbours.  We  are 
no  longer  the  remote  spectators  of  the  problems  of  others  in 
these  matters.  We  must  set  our  industrial  house  in  order, 
must  begin  to  concern  ourselves  with  our  finances,  must 
realize  that  as  a  nation  we  are  part  of  the  world;  and  we  can 
no  longer  put  off  the  trouble  of  any  of  these  things  by  a  wave 
of  the  hand  in  the  direction  of  our  natural  resources,  and  a 
petulant  desire  to  be  allowed  to  play  alone  in  our  own  back 
yard.  Natural  resources  will  not  save  us  without  work, 
harmony,  and  thrift;  and  none  of  these  will  have  their 
opportunity  if  we  ignore  the  interdependence  of  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs. 

We  begin  by  finding  ourselves  united  in  at  least  one 
common  bond,  the  painful  bond  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Demagogues  and  superficial  observers  may  relieve  our  bad 
temper  by  absurd  travesties  of  the  facts;  commissions  may 
entangle  business  in  a  mass  of  regulations  and  orders,  and  in 
doing  so  may  disclose  and  perhaps  check  some  undoubted 
abuses;  but  the  high  cost  of  living  will  continue  to  afflict  us 
while  production  is  insufficient,  and  expenditure,  public  and 
private,  abnormal. 

At  the  recent  National  Industrial  Conference  held  at 
Ottawa  all  were  agreed  that  there  must  be  an  increase  in 
production.  One  of  the  speakers,  however,  in  a  spirit  of 
unconquerable    naivete,  suggested  as    a  means  that  labour 
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suspend  for  a  year  at  least  its  efforts  to  improve  its  position, 
and  so  devote  its  energy  entirely  to  work.  Hard  work  and 
honest  work  is  indeed  the  principal  duty  of  the  hour,  but 
except  by  the  knout  yoxz  cannot  get  hard  work  from  workers 
with  a  grievance.  High  production  depends  mainly  on 
contented  labour.  I  do  not  say  labour  fed  with  pap  and 
flattery.  There  is  no  production  from  that  source.  But 
with  due  allowance  for  the  frailty  of  human  nature  and 
speaking  in  a  broad  way,  contented  labour  has  been  achieved 
and  can  be  achieved  through  democratic  co-operation  between 
employer  and  employed.  A  failure  to  achieve  this  must 
sooner  or  later  lead  to  class  warfare  on  such  a  scale  that, 
whoever  wins,  our  economic  if  not  our  national  house  will 
be  in  ruins. 

This  is  a  hard  saying  to  incorrigible  optimists,  a  dangerous 
saying  to  timid  conservatives,  but  we  are  not  so  far  from  the 
nightmare  of  Winnipeg  that  we  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
possibilities  of  our  situation.  Our  Government  was  inclined 
for  a  while  to  ignore  them,  but  it  finally  saw  where  events 
were  tending  and  appointed  the  Committee  on  Industrial 
Relations  whose  work  helped  so  largely  in  clearing  the  air. 
The  reports  given  in  by  the  Commissioners,  and  especially 
the  majority  report,  deserve  the  closest  attention  of  all 
Canadians  who  wish  not  only  to  prevent  the  menace  of 
industrial  and  political  anarchy,  but  also  to  further  a  real 
advance  in  social  conditions. 

The  majority  report  advised  among  other  things  general 
legis]ation  as  to  minimum  wages,  pointing  out,  however,  the 
difference  in  position  between  women,  children,  and  unskilled 
workers  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  on  the  other  who  by 
reason  of  organization  could  secure  suitable  terms  by  agree- 
ment rather  than  by  law.  It  asked  for  the  legislative  accept- 
ance of  the  eight-hour  day  as  a  maximum.  It  recommended 
an  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  proportional  representation  so 
that  Parliament  might  better  reflect  the  country.  It  called 
for  expert  consideration  of  state  insurance  for  unemployment, 
sickness,  invalidity,  and  old  age.     This  would  doubtless  bear 
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in  mind  the  question  as  to  whether  industry  itself,  as  will 
presently  be  suggested,  might  not  shoulder  the  responsibility 
for  at  least  part  of  such  a  programme.  The  report  then  asked 
the  Government  to  take  its  share  in  preventing  unemployment 
by  so  regulating  public  works  as  to  tide  over  periods  of 
depression;  and  to  promote  industrial  peace  by  establishing  a 
bureau  to  further  industrial  councils.  Turning  to  the  indus- 
trial world,  it  insisted  on  the  need  of  establishing  these 
councils,  of  paying  a  living  wage,  and  of  meeting  the  spirit 
of  the  times  by  recognizing  the  worker's  right  to  organize 
and  to  bargain  collectively.  So  far  as  the  Government  was 
an  employer  it  was  urged  to  give  the  lead  in  these  policies. 

Finally  the  report  demanded  the  restoration  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  press.  Strange  that  such  a  demand  should 
have  to  be  made  by  the  appointed  commission  of  a  democratic 
Government !  But  if  Canadians  were  to  read  their  Official 
Gazette  with  its  weekly  list  of  forbidden  journals,  they  might 
begin  to  wonder  where  their  liberties  were  going,  and  when 
they  authorized  the  policy  of  wholesale  repression  of  ideas. 
The  constitution  is  not  going  to  be  saved  by  driving  our 
amateur  Bolshevists  into  secret  meetings  incited  by  secret 
literature;  and  a  constitution  that  must  supervise  our  reading 
is  not  the  sort  that  Canadians  will  care  to  preserve. 

The  majority  commissioners  also  suggested  the  calling  of 
a  conference  on  these  matters  at  which  would  be  represented 
not  only  employers  and  employees,  but  also  the  various 
legislative  authorities  of  the  Dominion  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  public  at  large.  Accordingly,  last  September  such 
a  conference  was  assembled  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
majority  commissioners  were  laid  before  it.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  report  of  its  meetings  makes  it  clear  that  the 
newspapers  at  the  time  gave  no  adequate  idea  of  its  importance 
and  of  the  degree  of  frankness  and  harmony  achieved  at  it. 
While  two  or  three  outstanding  figures  both  on  the  side  of 
the  employed  as  well  as  on  the  side  of  the  employer  exhibited 
at  the  beginning  a  certain  fractiousness,  they  gradually 
caught  the  general  spirit  and  advanced  noticeably  in  the 
direction  of  mutual  understanding.     At  the  same  time  the 
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two  main  parties  made  a  real  attempt  to  clarify  the  issues 
by  a  sincere  statement  of  their  views.  Nearly  all  the  com- 
mittees brought  in  unanimous  resolutions.  True,  the  most 
important  committee,  that  on  the  recognition  of  trade  unions 
and  collective  bargaining,  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
but  the  protagonists  agreed  that  if  they  had  had  more  time 
at  their  disposal  they  would  have  arrived  at  a  common 
statement  and  policy. 

To  the  onlooker,  the  employers  would  seem  to  be  sup- 
porting a  hopeless  cause  when  they  declared  that  "  employers 
should  not  be  required  to  negotiate  except  directly  with  their 
own  employees  or  groups  of  their  own  employees/'  Collective 
bargaining  on  a  wider  scale  than  that  is  surely  inevitable, 
and,  as  stated  in  the  majority  report  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sound  reason  for 
refusing  to  let  employees  negotiate  through  any  organ  they 
may  choose.  But  the  employer  is  afraid  of  the  unknown. 
He  does  not  know  what  may  be  the  ultimate  radius  or  com- 
plexion of  the  collective  body  with  which  he  is  to  bargain, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  heads  of  Trade  Unionism 
have  not  made  themselves  clear  on  the  subject.  Possibly 
they  do  not  themselves  know.  They  are  on  this  continent 
in  the  midst  of  a  conflict  as  to  the  rival  virtues  of  Craft  as 
opposed  to  Industrial  Unionism.  When  they  have  come  to  a 
conclusion  it  should  be  possible  for  two  of  the  great  parties 
to  industry  to  decide  on  a  meeting  ground  which  will  smooth 
out  industrial  relations  not  only  to  their  mutual  advantage 
but  to  the  immense  relief  of  that  other  important  party,  the 
general  public. 

More  comfort  can  be  got  from  the  unanimous  resolution 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  industrial  councils.  To  any 
farseeing  person  this  is  the  most  hopeful  proposal  with  which 
modern  industry  has  concerned  itself.  The  settlement  of 
differences  by  the  conference  of  permanent  committees  in  the 
shop,  in  the  particular  industry,  in  groups  of  similar  industries, 
and  in  industry  as  a  whole,  based  on  such  organizations  as 
each  party  to  industry  may  choose  as  its  representatives,  is 
not  only  in  harmony  with  our  genius  for  give  and  take  in 
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meeting  round  the  table,  but  is  the  true  alternative  to  a  vast 
system  of  state  regulation  so  repugnant  to  all  of  us.  Matters 
for  which  legislation  is  now  advocated,  such  as  wages  and 
hours,  can  be  left  to  the  determination  of  those  most  interested; 
and  the  state  can  keep  within  its  proper  sphere  of  protecting 
the  general  public.  As  forecasted  by  the  Peace  Treaty  the 
same  machinery  can  arrive  at  international  standards  which 
will  safeguard  the  ideals  arrived  at  by  industrial  agreements 
in  each  nation. 

In  harmony  with  the  principle  of  industrial  agreements 
as  opposed  to  legislative  interference,  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  a  proposal  now  being  considered  in  Canada  which  is 
the  reasonable  alternative  to  state  unemployment  insurance. 
It  is  suggested  that  a  business  lay  by,  as  its  first  fixed  annual 
charge,  a  fund  to  be  held  in  trust  for  periods  of  depression. 
The  business  in  such  periods  would  endeavour  to  carry  on 
with  shorter  hours,  and  the  difference  in  wage  would  be  met 
out  of  the  fund.  The  employees  would  remain  ready  to 
work  at  their  posts  in  full  measure  when  depression  ceased, 
and  would  enjoy  that  security  wrhich  is  so  much  more  desired 
by  them  than  any  scheme  of  profit-sharing. 

Security  of  employment,  a  share  in  the  control  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work,  a  recognition  of  their  right 
to  bargain  through  those  instruments  the  need  of  which  a 
long  experience  has  taught  them,  these,  with  the  development 
of  industrial  councils,  are  far  more  likely  to  promote  increased 
production  than  a  dreary  insistence  upon  outworn  points  of 
view  which  can  only  lead  to  warfare  and  disaster. 

High  production  is  one  of  our  greatest  needs,  but  not 
less  great  is  the  need  for  public  and  private  thrift.  What 
Canadian  can  read  with  patience  the  speech  from  the  throne 
at  the  close  of  our  last  Parliamentary  Session?  "By  rigid 
adherence  to  thrift  and  saving  we  can  face  the  coming  years 
of  reconstruction  and  adjustment  with  hopeful  confidence/ ' 
This  from  the  Government  that  sprang  upon  an  unsuspecting 
people  on  the  top  of  prodigious  commitments,  an  expenditure 
the  limit  of  which  no  one  of  us  can  compute !    This  and  the 
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pious  prayer,  "that  Almighty  God  may  incline  our  minds  to 
sane  and  prudent  counsels !" 

Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Meighen  at 
the  Montreal  Canadian  Club  admired  his  dexterity,  his 
courage,  and  his  brains,  but  they  learned  very  little  of  what 
the  country  is  to  face,  and  they  got  no  explanation  of  the  haste 
with  which  the  Grand  Trunk  Bill  was  proceeded  with. 

He  took  refuge  in  rhetoric.  "What  else  could  we  do? 
What  alternative  does  the  Opposition  propose  ?"  And  what 
sort  of  opportunity  did  the  cabinet  give  for  any  counter- 
proposal ?  When  Mr.  Meighen  stated  that  the  Government 
had  long  ago  told  us  its  intentions,  he  forgot  that  the  disclosure 
was  of  the  sketchiest  and  that  the  people  were  attending  to 
the  far  more  important  matters  of  the  war  and  its  aftermath. 
And  one  point  all  his  dexterity  can  never  meet.  A  Parliamentary 
Session  was  summoned  for  one  outstanding  purpose  and  one 
only.  On  the  eve  of  its  adjournment,  after  the  leader  of  the 
Government  had  stated  that  its  work  was  disposed  of,  it  was 
called  upon  without  warning  to  consider  something  entirely 
new  and  of  the  greatest  proportions  of  any  peace  legislation 
this  country  has  ever  faced.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  have  consulted  the  people  before  it  proceeded. 
That  is  not  the  theory  of  responsible  government.  But  no 
Government  short  of  the  most  overwhelming  necessity  in  a 
time  of  crisis  has  any  right  to  bring  on  a  piece  of  capital 
legislation  involving  an  expenditure  greater  than  our  public 
debt  before  the  war,  and  a  basic  principle  that  all  should 
have  had  due  time  to  consider,  when  that  legislation  has  not 
been  announced  in  the  Governor-General's  speech.  In  acting 
as  it  did,  the  Government  made  a  flagrant  onslaught  on  the 
very  Constitution  itself,  and  Canadians  will  be  less  than  men 
if  they  forgive  it. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  our  indignation,  our  preacher  of 
thrift  has  involved  us;  and  it  is  carrying  the  same  freedom 
into  its  borrowings  which  apparently  have  unlimited  objec- 
tives. While  the  Government  is  indulging  in  an  orgy  of 
borrowing,  how  can  the  cost  of  living  come  down?  And  where 
are  we  going  to  find  ourselves  when  we  realize  that  we  are 
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living  on  paper?  Rumours  have  come  from  Government 
quarters  of  a  further  loan  next  year.  It  is  really  time  the 
Government  paid  its  way  and  found  its  means  by  taxation. 
Taxation  may  hurt  but  it  will  hurt  less  than  a  decade  of  black 
Fridays,  and  the  country  must  demand  an  early  and  searching 
enquiry  into  the  state  of  our  finances  and  into  the  means, 
by  increase  of  income  tax  or  otherwise,  whereby  we  may 
meet  public  expenditure  from  public  income. 

A  vast  public  expenditure  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 
has  inevitably  been  caused  by  the  war.  A  further  huge 
expenditure  has  been  added  by  the  Government's  late  per- 
formance. Other  expenditure  still  will  be  needed  for  proper 
measures  of  reconstruction  as  well  as  for  ordinary  administra- 
tion. And  here,  even  if  selfishness  be  our  guide,  we  must 
realize  that  our  freedom  to  meet  those  expenditures  and  our 
freedom  for  internal  reform  is  conditioned  by  our  international 
risks  and  must  be  protected  by  our  co-operation  in  reducing 
those  risks  and  the  cost  of  our  mutual  insurance.  In  the 
long  run  foreign  affairs  cannot  be  separated  from  internal 
affairs,  and  Canadians  can  no  longer  ignore  this.  The  debate 
on  the  Peace  Treaty  showed  that  many  of  our  members  of 
Parliament  know,  and  care,  very  little  for  our  external 
relations,  imperial  or  international.  If  the  Government 
shamed  us  at  the  end  of  the  Session  the  Opposition  did  not 
greatly  honour  us  at  its  beginning.  This  one  argued  that  we 
had  no  interest;  that  one  that  we  had  no  standing.  This 
one  demanded  that  we  take  an  independent  attitude.  That  one 
maintained  that  we  had  no  right  to  it.  Extraordinarily  little 
time  was  expended  in  discussion  of  the  immense  international 
issues  at  stake.  With  some  happy  exceptions  the  general 
enquiry  was — what  have  we  to  do  with  the  matter?  Yet 
surely  the  prime  lesson  of  the  war  was  that  no  nation  can 
live  unto  itself,  that  when  the  body  suffers,  all  the  members 
suffer,  that  we  have  obligations  to  civilization  and  must 
contribute  our  part  in  protecting  it.  Our  record  in  the  war 
can  have  no  meaning  if  we  continue  to  be  patient  with  any 
narrower  stand. 

A  distinguished  Senator,  Mr.  McLennan,  has  been  urging 
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a  simplification  of  the  machinery  of  government.  Such  a 
proposal  would  certainly  give  the  Government  time  for 
statesmanship.  A  general  staff  on  policy  could  then  consider 
what  ought  to  be  done  by  guidance,  legislation,  or  diplomatic 
agreement,  to  improve  those  industrial,  financial  and  inter- 
national conditions  which  now  hamper  instead  of  helping  the 
fundamental  aims  of  social  life.  The  Opposition,  free  from 
the  troubles  of  Government,  could  make  a  similar  contribution 
by  appointing  Committees  which  would  work  out  consistent 
and  coherent  policies  upon  the  same  subjects.  But  neither 
Government  nor  Opposition,  it  seems,  have  time  or  inclination 
for  leadership.  They  prefer  to  be  houses  of  refuge  for  mutually 
conflicting  sectional  clamours  to  be  reconciled  by  alternate 
sops.  Unless  some  prodigious  change  is  to  come  in  official 
politics,  the  Commonwealth  must  turn  elsewhere  for  help  in 
the  great  business  of  beating  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
spears  into  pruning  hooks,  of  making  the  pruning  as  vigorous 
as  the  ploughing,  and  the  ploughing  as  happy  as  it  must  be 
vigorous. 

Is  it  too  much  for  us  to  look  forward  to  the  growth  of 
a  devoted  band  of  instructed  men  who  will  see  the  world  of 
poHtics,  national  and  international,  as  one,  to  be  judged  and 
governed  by  the  same  principles  of  probity,  service,  and  co- 
operation; who  will  preach  the  class  subordinate  to  the 
commonwealth,  the  commonwealth  to  mankind,  and  mankind 
to  something  far  more  important  than  itself;  who  will  challenge 
every  policy  or  want  of  policy  in  the  name  of  certain  absolutes 
to  which  democracy  itself  must  bow  or  perish  ? 

These  men  would  have  an  immense  respect  for  facts, 
but  no  fear  of  them.  They  would  not  be  prigs,  or  pedants, 
or  mere  fault-finders,  or  doctrinaires;  but  they  would  have  the 
courage  that  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  what  is  and  what 
can  be,  the  driving-force  that  comes  from  an  ideal  of  what 
ought  to  be;  and  bound  together  by  the  discipline  of  single- 
mindedness  they  could  turn  the  politics  of  this  country  from 
a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  into  the  noblest  business  of 
practical  men. 

Warwick  Chtpman 


THE  FARMER  IN  POLITICS 

y  I  ^HE  dramatic  seizure  of  power  in  Ontario  by  the  farmers 
is  the  most  important  political  development  in  Canada 
since  Confederation.  It  is  our  first  experiment  in  government 
by  a  class  instead  of  government  by  party.  It  may  not,  in 
fact  it  almost  certainly  will  not,  be  our  last.  The  beginning 
leads  far  back  into  the  past.  There  has  always  been  a  farmer 
party  in  Canada  or  at  least  the  nucleus  of  one.  The  rural 
part  of  the  population  has  been  suspicious,  and  justly  so,  of 
a  system  which  imposed  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of 
city  members,  mostly  lawyers,  upon  them.  There  have  been 
tangible  causes  for  discontent,  notably  the  inability  to  get 
satisfactory  legislation  to  allow  co-operative  efforts  in  selling 
and  buying.     This  has  rarkled  for  long. 

The  farmers  have  been  ardent  politicians;  they  have 
fought  the  good  fight  of  party  politics  and  kept  the  faith 
their  fathers  swore  by;  but  through  it  all,  they  have  had  a 
suspicion  that  as  a  class  they  were  being  deceived.  It  was 
due  to  this  that  the  Patrons  of  Industry  became  a  power. 
The  insurgency  then  proved  futile  because  of  faulty  leader- 
ship; and  the  desire  of  the  farmers  for  class  representation 
waned.  But  the  desire,  the  suspicion,  were  always  there; 
all  that  was  needed  was  a  Cause  to  increase  agrarian  dis- 
content.    The  war  supplied  the  cause. 

Conscription  unquestionably  was  the  direct  cause  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Hearst  Government.  The  farmers  of 
Ontario  never  forgave  what  they  believed  to  be  their  direct 
betrayal  in  the  matter  of  military  service.  The  firm  refusal 
that  the  huge  delegation  met  with  at  Ottawa  when  the  demand 
for  exemption  was  presented  to  the  Union  Cabinet  increased 
the  resentment.  From  that  time  the  strength  of  the  U.F.O. 
grew  and  the  idea  of  a  direct  bid  for  power  developed.  Day- 
light saving  added  a  little  to  the  sum  total  of  the  farmer"* 
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dislike  for  the  kind  of  government  he  was  getting,  and  the 
Boards  of  Commerce  with  their  threats  of  the  curtailment  of 
prices  was  the  last  straw.  The  farmers  of  Ontario  were  reso- 
lute to  "get"  the  first  government  that  offered  itself. 

Sir  William  Hearst  was  unfortunate  enough,  or  short- 
sighted enough,  to  go  to  the  people  at  this  juncture.  On 
the  face  of  things  he  had  good  reason  to  anticipate  a  favour- 
able reception.  He  had  one  very  strong  link  with  the  farmer 
vote  in  that  he  had  put  prohibition  into  effect.  Neither  had 
he  been  directly  concerned  with  Conscription,  Daylight 
Saving,  or  the  high-cost-of-living  enquiry.  All  these  were 
Dominion  measures  for  which  Sir  Robert  Borden  would  in 
due  course  have  to  answer.  But  Sir  William  did  not  under- 
stand that  the  farmers  of  Ontario  had  made  up  their  minds 
they  were  in  future  going  to  govern  themselves.  There 
were  weather  signals  out,  but  few  of  the  political  mariners 
read  them  aright.  Certainly  Sir  William  failed  to  see  them 
and  he  was  sadly  chagrined  when  the  squall  caught  him. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  are  in  earnest. 
Figures  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  majority 
of  the  farmers  of  Ontario  voted  for  U.F.O.  candidates.  If  a 
vote  were  taken  to-day  the  number  would  be  enormously 
increased,  for  the  result  was  a  surprise  even  to  the  most 
sanguine,  and  the  success  of  the  movement  has  brought  over 
all  the  doubters.  There  can  be  no  doubt  either  that  the 
Ontario  election  has  had  an  effect  m  all  other  provinces. 
The  farmer  movement  has  received  an  impetus  almost  incal- 
culable. 

Any  analysis  of  the  motives  behind  the  farmer  uprising 
is  bound  to  prove  confusing.  It  looks  on  the  surface  to  be 
a  distinctly  radical  movement,  a  smashing  of  precedent; 
and  yet  the  farmer  is  at  bottom  far  from  radical.  He  has 
always  been  a  believer  in  a  sound  constitution,  and  while 
he  has  stood  out  for  reform  it  has  always  been  the  slow  and 
sure  variety  that  he  has  favoured.  It  is  apparent  already 
that  the  new  Government  is  determined  to  get  back  to  the 
old    principles    of    administration,    for    the    pronouncement 
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against  commission  government  is  clearly  indicative  of  an 
impatience  with  new-fangled  methods.  And  yet  on  the 
other  hand,  the  desire  of  the  farmers  to  convert  themselves 
into  a  nation-wide  People's  Party  is  evidence  of  a  conviction 
that  no  return  to  the  old  party  system  is  thinkable.  It  is 
perhaps  safest  to  assume  that  the  election  was  an  eruption 
of  impatience  against  a  type  of  government  that  was  getting 
less  representative  all  the  time  by  a  class  that  considered 
itself  the  greatest  sufferer  from  the  official  inertia. 

As  to  what  they  want,  and  what  they  will  do,  now  that 
power  has  come  into  their  hands,  the  farmers  themselves 
are  in  doubt.  It  is  the  belief  of  all  those  who  have  watched 
the  movement  closely  with  any  degree  of  sympathy  that  the 
Drury  Government  will  not  be  a  class  government.  It  is 
believed  that  Mr.  Drury  and  his  followers  will  honestly 
endeavour  to  give  the  province  the  kind  of  administration 
and  leadership  that  will  advance  the  interests  of  the  country 
at  large.  They  will  look  after  agricultural  interests,  and 
in  so  doing  may  work  less  than  justice  to  others.  It  is  the 
best  guess  of  those  who  know  something  of  the  purpose 
behind  the  government  that  they  will  not  do  anything  sweep- 
ingly  radical  or  egregiously  unfair.  How  they  will  manage 
to  travel  in  double  harness  with  their  labour  confreres,  who 
have  a  distinctly  more  radical  objective,  will  prove  the  most 
interesting  phase  of  the  experiment. 

The  cabinet  that  Mr.  Drury  has  gathered  about  him  is 
an  interesting  one.  It  is  made  up  entirely  of  untried  and 
untested  men.  The  premier-elect  is  a  brave  man  to  essay 
the  government  of  the  province  with  a  group  of  cabinet 
ministers  gathered  from  the  farms  and  factories,  and  entirely 
lacking  in  parliamentary  as  well  as  executive  experience. 
But  the  decision  to  summon  his  portfolio  holders  from  the 
plow  and  the  forge  is  fitting  as  well  as  dramatic :  if  we  are  to 
try  class  administration,  let  us  have  class  administration 
unadulterated  so  that  we  may  know  it  for  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Drury  himself,  with  his  wide  brow  and  prognathous 
jaw,  is  a  picturesque  figure.     He  is  honest,  able,  unquestion- 
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ably  a  thinker,  in  less  degree  perhaps  a  doer,  a  man  of  ideals, 
determined,  a  little  lazy,  a  Cincinnatus,  whose  voice  has  been 
a  compelling  one  from  behind  the  plow;  but  some  of  his 
effectiveness  may  be  lost  when  he  sits  behind  a  mahogany 
desk  in  Queen's  Park.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Drury  himself 
is  somewhat  of  an  unknown  quantity,  but  he  may  develop 
into  a  great  leader.  He  seems  to  have  selected  the  best  men 
available  from  among  his  followers.  Manning  Doherty,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  is  a  forceful  and  polished  figure,  the 
very  personification  of  the  new  farmer.  He  is  modern  in 
everything  he  does.  He  is  brilliant,  a  good  speaker,  a  man  of 
wide  interests  and  diverse  experience,  an  ex-newspaperman 
and  ex-professor,  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  and,  more  important  than  all,  the  possessor  of  some 
real  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 

It  was  perhaps  fitting  that  the  man  who  won  the  first 
U.F.O.  seat  in  a  bye-election  in  January,  1917,  should  be 
blessed  with  the  name  of  Beniah  Bowman;  for  was  it  not 
Beniah  who  conquered  the  lionlike  men  of  Moab,  and  also 
6lew  a  lion  in  time  of  snow  ?  At  any  rate,  Beniah  Bowman 
was  one  of  the  first  three  named  for  cabinet  rank,  his  portfolio 
being  Forests  and  Lands,  and  so  perhaps  some  day  it  may  be 
written  of  him  as  of  the  man  for  whom  he  was  named:  " These 
things  did  Beniah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  had  the  name 
among  three  mighty  men." 

Frank  C.  Biggs,  who  will  assume  the  portfolio  of  Public 
Works,  has  a  bull-dog  cast  of  countenance  and  a  bull-dog 
frame  of  mind.  He  is  a  determined  thinker,  a  determined 
doer  and  a  man  of  exceeding  thrift.  As  a  member  of  a 
government  pledged  to  economy  he  should  be  quite  at  home. 
Grant  of  Carleton,  who  is  to  be  Minister  of  Education,  is  a 
picturesque  figure  with  his  snow-white  hair,  and  he  has  one 
quality  which  alone  should  make  him  successful  in  politics — ■ 
the  capacity  for  saying  little  or  nothing.  W.  E.  Raney,  the 
one  importation,  will  probably  make  a  good  Attorney-General. 
He  is  best  known  to  the  public  for  his  anti-racing  activities, 
but  in  legal  circles  he  ranks  high.     W.   F.   Nickle  would 
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probably  have  been  a  more  popular  choice  as  his  opposition 
to  the  bestowal  of  titles  had  won  friends  for  him.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Drury  has  shown  discrimination  and  restraint  in  his 
cabinet-making  and  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility that  these  law-makers  from  the  fields  in  conjunction 
with  their  Labour  colleagues  will  give  Ontario  a  sensible 
government. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  new  Government  will  prac- 
tise a  close  economy.  No  farmer  has  ever  seen  anything 
attractive  in  the  reckless  spending  of  money,  even  Government 
money.  The  penny  will  at  last  come  into  its  own  as  an  object 
of  interest.  To  the  credit  of  Mr.  Drury  and  his  following 
it  looks  as  if  economy  like  charity  will  begin  at  home.  There 
is  talk  of  a  careful  revision  downward  in  sessional  indemnities. 
It  is  possible  that  the  cabinet  ministers  instead  of  accepting 
cabinet  pay  plus  sessional  indemnity,  plus  this  and  plus  that, 
will  take  only  their  salaries  as  ministers.  The  prerogatives 
of  members  may  also  be  looked  into.  If  this  is  done  it  will 
be  highly  significant  of  what  is  to  come.  Imagine  what  men 
capable  of  cutting  off  their  own  sources  of  income  will  do 
when  it  comes  to  the  consideration  of  departmental  estimates. 

As  for  the  wider  phase  of  the  situation,  it  seems  reason- 
ably probable  that  we  may  have  a  farmer  Government  at 
Ottawa  next.  There  is  agreement  in  a  large  section  of  the 
press  that  if  Sir  Robert  Borden  appealed  to  the  people  to-day, 
the  chances  would  be  at  least  even  that  the  next  premier 
■ — he  or  some  other — would  be  the  leader  of  amalgamated 
farmer  interests.  It  is  argued  that  Ontario  would  return  at 
least  as  many  farmer  members  as  in  the  provincial  election, 
and  that  the  prairie  provinces  would  be  solidly  agrarian. 
This,  with  a  scattering  support  from  Quebec,  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  British  Columbia,  wxHild  leave  the  farmers 
with  the  greatest  group  strength  in  the  new  House.  But  the 
Dominion  election  will  not  come  until  1923,  and  much  can 
happen  in  that  time.  Canada  is  entering  on  the  most  interest- 
ing and  perhaps  crucial  stage  of  her  political  history. 

T.  B.  Costain 
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HpHE  acquisition  by  the  Canadian  Government  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  was  the  natural  conclusion  of  a 
process  which  began  on  the  day  when  the  first  guarantee  was 
attached  by  a  Canadian  Government  to  the  bond  issue  of  a 
projected  railway.  By  that  action,  and  by  the  long  series  of 
Government  guarantees  which  followed  it,  the  Provincial  and 
Federal  authorities  of  Canada  took  upon  themselves  in  an 
ever  increasing  degree  a  responsibility  which  has  no  connexion 
with  the  business  of  Government  but  belongs  wholly  to  the 
sphere  of  private  enterprise. 

The  result  in  the  long  run  has  been  to  transfer  to  the 
Government  the  ownership  and  conduct  of  an  immense  mass 
of  property,  and  this  process  of  transfer  has  taken  place 
gradually  and  insidiously  without  any  definite  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Canada  that  such  transfer  was  desirable. 
Each  stage  in  the  process  has  been  represented  as  a  necessary 
and  inevitable  consequence  of  some  previous  stage,  and  by 
tracing  back  the  line  of  cause  and  effect  we  find  that  the 
Dominion  Government  is  to-day  the  possessor  of  eleven 
thousand  miles  of  railway  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
about  the  year  1900  it  consented  to  write  its  name  upon  the 
back  of  the  obligation  of  some  seemingly  insignificant  railway 
undertaking  in  the  full  confidence,  common  to  all  endorsers, 
that  this  endorsement  would  never  lead  to  any  financial  or 
material  consequence  to  itself. 

The  business  of  railroading,  both  in  construction  and  in 
operation,  is  one  which  requires  the  exercise  of  very  great 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  those  who  adventure  their  money  in  it. 
The  possibilities  of  error  and  of  serious  losses  are  very  great, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  the  rewards  for  good  judge- 
ment and  successful  management  should  be  correspondingly 
great.     There  is,  however,  only  one  way  of  ensuring  that  the 
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capital  invested  in  the  railway  business  will  be  expended  and 
the  resulting  property  managed  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
That  wav  is  to  allow  the  investor  to  take  the  risks  of  his  own 
enterprise,  to  suffer  the  losses  due  to  his  own  errors,  and  to 
reap  the  rewards  due  to  his  own  good  judgement  and  good 
management.  This  method  was  conscientiously  followed  in 
the  early  days  of  railroad  construction  in  Canada.  The 
owners  of  both  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  put  their  money  into  the  construction  of 
those  properties  with  the  perfect  understanding  that  if  they 
were  wisely  designed  and  weH  managed  the  resultant  profits 
would  accrue  to  the  shareholders,  and  that  if  they  were  ill 
designed  and  badly  managed  the  shareholders  would  bear  the 
resultant  losses.  It  is  true  that  neither  enterprise  relied 
wholly  upon  the  income  from  operation  to  provide  a  profit 
upon  the  whole  cost  of  the  railway.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  stipulated  for  a  return  consisting  not  only  in  the 
receipts  from  traffic,  but  also  in  the  enhanced  valuation  of  a 
vast  area  of  lands  granted  to  it  in  consideration  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  line.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  stipulated 
that  the  cost  of  the  line  to  its  owners  should  be  reduced  by 
means  of  liberal  cash  subsidies.  In  neither  case,  however, 
was  the  principle  of  the  investor's  responsibility  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  enterprise  infringed  in  any  way. 

About  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  thanks  to  the 
conspicuous  success  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the 
less  conspicuous,  but  substantial,  success  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  the  Canadian  people  began  to  lose  sight  of  the 
element  of  risk  in  railway  investment  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  a  country  so  highly  endowed  by  nature  as 
Canada  any  railway  line,  no  matter  how  well  or  ill  it  might 
be  designed,  was  assured  of  a  reasonable  profit.  Population 
was  flocking  into  the  country;  production  was  increasing ;  the 
existing  transportation  agencies  were  prospering.  The  com- 
munity, or  at  least  the  more  vocal  element  of  it,  became 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  and  with 
so  intelligent  a  population  as  ours,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
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deposit  ties,  and  rails,  and  sidings,  and  stations  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  a  crop  of  traffic  would  spring  up  as 
readily  as  a  crop  of  wheat  would  spring  up  in  a  sown  wheat 
field.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  was  argued,  it  was  absurd  to 
leave  the  task  of  providing  railways  to  the  suspicious,  un- 
enterprising and  over-cautious  purveyors  of  private  capital 
and  private  credit. 

The  State  could  provide  credit  far  more  cheaply  than  any 
private  person — an  interesting  discovery  which  had  just  been 
made  in  these  parts  of  the  world  and  was  rapidly  turning  the 
heads  of  many  Provincial  Governments — why  should  not  the 
State  provide  the  credit  upon  which  to  secure  the  capital 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  all  the  new  railways  for 
which  the  country  was  clamouring?  There  could  be  no 
possible  risk  about  it.  Was  not  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
earning  what  most  people  believed  to  be  10  per  cent  upon  its 
actual  cost  ?  And  Canadian  Provincial  Governments  could 
secure  money  for  half  of  that  rate,  or  less.  The  British 
capitalist,  with  his  foolish  timidity  and  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  unlimited  resources  of  the  vast  Dominion,  might  hesitate 
to  provide  money  at  his  own  risk,  even  with  the  prospect  of 
10  per  cent,  but  he  would  be  delighted  to  lend  money  upon 
the  credit  of  the  Provinces,  or  the  Dominion,  at  two  or  three 
per  cent.  The  cost  to  the  Dominion  and  the  Provinces 
would  be  limited  to  the  expense  of  printing  the  guarantee 
upon  the  bonds  of  the  Railway  Company.  The  whole  problem 
of  railway  development  in  Canada  was  to  be  solved  by  the 
manufacture  of  a  few  rubber  stamps. 

In  all  of  this  the  advocates  of  the  guarantee  system 
entirely  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  by  relieving  the  investor 
of  the  necessity  of  providing  good  judgement  and  good  man- 
agement, upon  pain  of  losing  his  capital  if  he  failed  to  do  so, 
they  were  eliminating  the  qualities  of  good  judgement  and 
good  management  from  the  enterprise  which  they  endorsed. 
If  the  man  who  puts  his  money  into  an  enterprise  does  not 
weigh  the  prospect  of  its  future  success  before  doing  so, 
nobody  else  will.     The  Government  which  guaranteed  the 
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safety  of  the  whole  mass  of  capital  engaged  in  this  new  enter- 
prise relieved  the  investors  of  the  responsibility  of  using  their 
own  judgement,  but  did  not,  and  could  not,  take  their  places 
and  supply  that  quality  themselves.  As  soon  as  railways 
began  to  be  financed  without  any  consideration  by  the  investor 
of  the  prospects  of  their  future  success,  they  began  to  be  built 
without  any  consideration  of  these  prospects  by  anybody  at  all. 
Neither  a  Legislature  nor  a  Government  is  properly  qualified 
for  the  task  of  framing  a  sound  judgement  as  to  the  earning 
capacity  of  any  projected  railway.  Even  if  they  had  the 
necessary  competence  in  railway  science,  their  judgement 
would  still  be  vitiated  by  the  special  interests  of  the  constitu- 
encies which  they  represent.  A  constituency  which  feels  that 
it  needs  a  railway  and  thinks  that  it  can  secure  that  railway 
by  the  use  of  the  credit  of  the  entire  Province,  or  the  entire 
Dominion,  is  not  likely  to  concern  itself  for  one  instant  about 
the  question  whether  such  a  railway  will  earn  enough  to 
justify  the  investment.  Indeed,  it  would  show  a  lack  of 
local  pride,  and  faith  in  the  destiny  of  one's  own  community, 
to  exhibit  even  a  moment's  hesitation  upon  such  grounds. 

The  whole  of  the  Canadian  Northern  system,  and  the 
whole  of  the  transcontinental  appendages  to  the  original 
Grand  Trunk  system,  were  paid  for  with  money  raised,  not 
upon  the  credit  of  the  enterprise,  but  upon  the  credit  of  either 
the  Dominion  Government  or  the  Provincial  Government. 
There  was  not  even  a  "margin"  in  the  speculative  sense  to 
ensure  that  some  portion  at  least  of  the  necessary  money 
would  be  provided  by  persons  who  had  considered  the  pros- 
pects of  the  railway  and  had  convinced  themselves  that  it 
would  succeed.  If  the  cost  of  a  line  was  $50,000  a  mile,  the 
credit  of  the  country  provided  the  $50,000.  Even  at  the  time 
when  the  planning  and  construction  of  these  lines  were  going 
on  Canadians  were  well  aware  that  no  private  investors  could 
have  been  induced  to  put  money  into  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  prospective  return.  This  statement  is  true,  not  only  of 
the  National  Transcontinental,  with  its  extraordinary  trajec- 
tory through  the  remotest  and  most  unpromising  portions  of 
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the  country,  but  also  of  the  greater  part  of  the  system  of  the 
Canadian  Northern. 

As  a  business  enterprise  that  system  must  be  treated  as  a 
whole,  and  as  a  whole,  in  its  present  design,  it  could  never 
have  secured  the  support  of  sufficient  capital  to  cut  down  the 
trees  along  the  right-of-way  if  the  responsibilities  for  that 
capital  had  not  been  assumed  by  various  Government 
authorities.  Many  people  no  doubt  held  that  it  did  not 
greatly  matter  whether  the  lines  paid  or  not,  since  if  they 
incurred  a  loss  it  would  be  borne  by  the  community,  and  the 
community  would  benefit  by  the  extension  of  transit  facilities. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  certain  stockholders  who  would  have 
benefited  had  the  roads  been  a  success,  and  it  may  have  been 
felt  that  these  stockholders  had  an  adequate  incentive  to  see 
that  the  roads  were  properly  designed  and  economically  con- 
structed. But  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  at 
least,  the  stockholders  were  identical  with  the  contractors 
for  the  construction  of  the  road.  They  may  well  have  felt 
that  their  interest  in  the  future  profits  of  the  enterprise  was 
somewhat  remote  and  shadowy,  while  their  interest  as  con- 
tractors in  the  largest  possible  extension  of  its  lines  was  imme- 
diate and  extremely  tangible.  Moreover,  since  the  whole 
cost  of  the  road  was  being  defrayed  upon  the  credit  of  the 
State  they  can  have  had  little  to  say  about  the  location  of 
any  portion  of  the  line,  since  the  politicians  who  provided  the 
credit  would  naturally  desire  to  have  the  line  constructed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  own  constituents, 
and  their  decision  would  in  almost  all  cases  be  final. 

The  man  who  takes  a  mortgage  upon  any  species  of 
property  must,  if  he  is  a  sensible  man,  be  prepared  for  the 
possibility  of  having  to  take  over  that  property  in  satisfaction 
of  the  debt.  The  smaller  the  margin  between  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage  and  the  cost  of  the  property,  the  greater  is 
the  likelihood  of  his  having  to  foreclose.  And  the  mortgage 
on  the  railways  under  discussion  was  a  mortgage  for  the  whole 
cost  of  the  property  with  no  margin  whatever  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  mortgage-holder.     The  most  surprising  thing  about 
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the  taking  over  of  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  appendages 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  is  that  it  was  deferred  so  long.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  reluctance  of 
the  politicians  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  definite  adop- 
tion of  the  policy  of  public  ownership  of  railways.  It  is  one 
thing  to  render  a  certain  result  inevitable  and  quite  another 
thing  to  accept  that  result  when  it  comes  to  pass.  The 
politicians  made  Government  ownership  inevitable  when  they 
provided  public  credit  for  the  whole  cost  of  a  private  enter- 
prise. All  that  they  have  done  since  then  has  been  to  boggle 
and  hesitate  over  the  acceptance  of  the  consequences  of  their 
own  acts. 

Canada  now  possesses  a  system  of  transportation  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  of  them  owned  by  a  powerful  and 
efficient  corporation  and  constructed  entirely  by  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  stockholders  of  that  corporation,  in  addition  to 
certain  problematical  assets  granted  to  the  corporation  by 
the  people  of  Canada,  and  the  other  owned  by  the  people  of 
Canada  and  acquired  by  what  is  virtually,  though  not  techni- 
cally, a  series  of  foreclosures.  It  appears  improbable  that 
this  system  of  transportation  can  be  permanent.  Competition 
between  a  private  corporation  and  a  Government,  in  a  business 
in  which  the  Government  must  necessarily  possess  and  exercise 
large  regulative  powers,  is  not  very  likely  to  result  in  either 
justice  or  efficiency.  Admitting  that  in  all  other  respects 
the  two  railway  systems  can  be  operated  upon  an  even 
footing,  there  still  remains  the  question  of  the  natural  expan- 
sion which  each  must  undergo  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  position 
against  the  other.  The  expansion  of  a  railway  into  new 
territory  can  only  be  performed  under  the  express  sanction  of 
the  Government  and  by  the  raising  of  additional  capital  to 
pay  for  the  necessary  plant.  How  can  a  Government  hold 
an  impartial  scale  between  its  own  railway  system  and  that 
of  a  private  corporation  when  called  upon  to  settle  the  question 
of  allotting  new  territory  to  one  or  the  other,  and  how  can  a 
private  corporation,  with  only  its  own  resources  and  credit  to 
draw  upon,  and  with  the  whole  force  of  a  Government  arrayed 
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in  competition  against  it,  go  into  the  money  market  and 
secure  funds  upon  terms  as  advantageous  as  those  which  the 
Government  itself  can  secure  ? 

There  are,  it  is  true,  very  important  factors  working  in 
the  other  direction  in  favour  of  the  private  corporation.  These 
are  the  factors  of  efficiency  in  design  and  in  management,  of 
freedom  from  interference  by  special  interests,  and  of  manage- 
ment with  a  sole  eye  to  the  best  financial  results.  In  all  these 
respects  the  national  railway  must  be  notably  inferior  to  the 
privately-owned  system,  but  in  a  country  such  as  Canada,  in 
which  nothing  is  stationary,  and  everything  is  in  a  state  of 
more  or  less  rapid  growth,  the  determining  element  of  success 
or  failure  in  railway  operation  will  be  found  in  the  long  run 
to  lie  in  the  capacity  for  expansion  and  the  ability  to  direct 
that  expansion  along  the  most  suitable  lines.  For  the  moment, 
owing  to  the  setback  afforded  to  the  increase  of  population 
and  production  by  the  War,  this  capacity  for  expansion  may 
not  be  greatly  in  demand.  Canada  may  be  over-supplied 
with  railways,  even  of  the  branch-line  traffic-originating  type, 
and  the  C.P.R.  in  particular,  with  its  magnificent  system  of 
feeders,  may  not  experience  for  many  years  the  need  to  branch 
out  much  farther  into  unoccupied  territory.  But  eventually 
the  need  may  be  felt,  both  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  by  the 
Government-owned  system,  and  when  that  day  arrives  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  Canadian  Government 
endowed  with  such  an  intense  instinct  for  fair  play  as  to  allow 
the  Canadian  Pacific  it's  proper  share  of  the  best  and  most 
attractive  territory  still  intact.  If  in  that  day  the  power  of 
expansion  and  ability  to  exploit  new  territory  should  prove 
to  be  more  important  than  mere  efficiency  in  operation,  the 
owners  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  may  have  to  choose  between 
seeing  their  system  throttled  by  confinement  within  its  ancient 
limits  and  giving  it  up  to  the  all-powerful  authority  which 
stands  behind  its  rival. 

This,  however,  is  merely  what  may  be  expected  to  happen 
if  Government  ownership  succeeds  in  maintaining  itself  in 
one-half  of  the  Canadian  transportation  system  through  a 
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long  period  of  years  without  incurring  such  condemnation 
from  the  people  for  its  wastefulness  and  inefficiency  as  will 
cause  it  to  relax  its  hold  upon  the  lines  which  it  has  now 
acquired.  A  more  probable  contingency  is  that  long  before 
private  ownership  has  been  throttled  by  the  special  privileges 
enjoyed  by  Government  ownership,  Government  ownership 
itself  will  have  fallen  into  disrepute  and  the  properties  upon 
which  it  now  prevails  will  have  been  made  over  by  some  more 
or  less  equitable  bargain  to  private  interests,  either  in  alliance 
with  or  in  competition  with  the  existing  private  system. 

The  point  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  establish  in  these 
paragraphs  is  that  the  present  phase  of  public  ownership 
extended  only  to  the  weakest  and  worst  designed  portion  of 
the  railway  system  of  Canada,  and  leaving  the  best  designed 
portion  to  private  hands,  cannot  possibly  be  considered  as  a 
permanency.  When  and  in  what  direction  the  country  will 
withdraw-  from  it  is  too  early  yet  to  tell,  but  that  it  will  with- 
draw from  it  seems  about  as  certain  as  that  it  never  deliber- 
ately decided  to  enter  upon  it. 

There  are  still  an  immense  number  of  people  in  Canada 
who  are  under  the  impression  that  public  ownership  has  not 
had  a  trial  in  this  country.  They  fail  to  realize  the  fact, 
already  stated  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  article,  that 
it  is  actually  public  ownership  which  has  brought  the  Canadian 
railway  situation  to  its  present  pass.  The  Canadian  Northern, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  the  National  Transcontinental 
were  never  privately-owned  roads  in  any  proper  sense  of  that 
word.  They  were  never  designed  for  private  profit.  They 
were  designed  by  politicians,  whose  right  to  design  them 
arose  out  of  the  fact  that  they  were  providing  the  whole 
sum  of  money  necessary  for  their  construction,  and  provid- 
ing it  upon  the  credit  of  the  people  of  Canada.  So 
far  as  their  design  and  construction  are  concerned,  these 
roads  were  under  public  ownership  from  the  day  when  the 
first  tie  w^as  laid.  They  were  left  under  private  management 
just  long  enough  to  demonstrate  that  owing  to  the  nature  of 
their    design    and    construction    no    private    operator    could 
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expect  to  make  money  out  of  them,  and  as  soon  as  that  fact 
was  definitely  ascertained  they  passed  under  public  ownership 
as  regards  not  only  their  original  design  and  construction  but 
also  their  operating  management. 

The  losses  resulting  from  defects  in  their  design  and  con- 
struction are  now  a  matter  of  the  past.  They  cannot  be 
recovered  by  any  process  of  financing  known  to  the  mind  of 
man.  The  money  that  was  lost  is  the  money  of  the  people  of 
Canada.  Much  of  it,  it  is  true,  was  originally  the  money  of 
the  people  of  certain  provinces  of  Canada,  but  since  these 
provinces  were  unable  to  bear  the  staggering  burden  of  the 
loss,  it  was  considered  advisable  for  the  Dominion,  with  its 
greater  financial  resources,  to  step  in  and  assume  the  entire 
sum.  It  pays  to-day  the  annual  interest  upon  that  sum  and 
will  pay,  as  they  successively  come  due,  the  instalments  of 
the  principal,  and  it  will  never  receive  from  the  treasuries  of 
the  railways  concerned  anything  more  than  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  what  it  will  have  to  pay  out.  If  the  country 
escapes  with  an  annual  loss  of  50  million  dollars,  merely  for 
interest  upon  the  capital  unwisely  adventured  in  these 
politician-made  railways,  it  will  be  doing  about  as  well  as 
can  be  expected. 

So  much,  therefore,  may  be  written  off  and  dismissed 
from  the  mind.  It  may  be  impossible  to  avoid  crying  over 
spilt  milk,  but  it  is  highly  desirable  not  to  waste  time  in 
useless  efforts  to  gather  it  up  again  after  it  has  become  unfit 
for  consumption.  The  whole  question  now  before  the  people 
of  Canada  is,  how  they  may  make  the  most  efficient  use  of 
the  properties  which  they  have  unwillingly  acquired.  It 
seems  probable  that  wisdom  on  this  subject  will  only  be 
derived  from  experience,  the  experience  of  our  own  losses  and 
deficiencies,  and  not  those  of  any  other  people.  It  would  be 
a  pity,  however,  if  any  portion  of  the  experience  which  we 
have  already  obtained  should  lose  its  value  by  reason  of  not 
being  understood,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  dwelling  upon 
the  real  cause  of  the  unwisdom  and  extravagance  shown  in 
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the  designing  and  construction  of  what  is  now  the  Govern- 
ment Railway  System  of  Canada  regarded  as  a  whole. 

Now  that  Canada  is  the  owner  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
railway  system  within  her  territory,  with  a  considerable 
portion  beyond  it,  every  patriotic  Canadian  must  join  in  the 
wish  of  President  Beatty  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
that  public  ownership  may  be  as  successful  as,  in  this  country, 
it  is  capable  of  being.  The  cost  of  its  failure  can  fall  on  no 
one  but  ourselves.  But  to  this  wish  must  be  appended  an 
even  more  earnest  wish,  nay,  a  demand,  that  whatever  degree 
of  success  or  failure  may  be  attained,  it  shall  be  frankly  and 
intelligibly  communicated  to  the  people  of  Canada,  the 
shareholders  of  the  property.  Lack  of  frank  and  intelligible 
accounting  is  perhaps  the  worst  vice  of  government  depart- 
ments. They  will  spend  a  dollar  upon  the  certification  of 
the  fact  that  fifteen  cents  has  been  properly  expended  and 
vouched  for  under  Regulation  X37291;  they  will  not  spend  a 
cent  to  ascertain  whether  fifteen  million  dollars  thus  expended 
and  vouched  for  is  capital  or  current,  productive  or  non- 
productive, wise  or  foolish.  It  is  fatally  easy  for  a  Govern- 
ment department,  or  an  " independent"  commission  enjoying 
the  use  of  Government  credit,  to  obtain  money. 

Your  private  corporation,  once  its  original  capital  is  ex- 
pended, cannot  obtain  a  cent  except  out  of  surplus  income  or  by 
the  sale  of  securities  made  valuable  by  the  prospect  of  surplus 
income.  Its  shareholders  do  not  have  to  put  up,  and  will  not 
put  up,  a  single  additional  dollar  on  any  other  terms.  Your 
government  department  can  obtain  all  that  it  needs  without 
securing  or  expecting  any  surplus  income,  or  even  stating 
what  deficit  it  has.  No  government  undertaking  in  Canada 
ever  presents  an  intelligible  balance-sheet.  The  Intercolonial 
Railway  is  represented  in  the  blue-books  as  having  no  charges 
on  account  of  capital,  yet  there  has  been  spent  on  it  at  various 
times  126  millions  of  public  money,  exclusive  of  unearned 
interest,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  that  sum  was  spent 
notffor  genuine  nevv  assets  but  for  replacements  and  renewals, 
properly  chargeable  to  current  account.     The  Post  Office, 
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which  is  supposed  to  be  a  money-miking  business  and  a 
fine  example  of  government  efficiency,  is  not  charged  with  a 
cent  of  interest  on  the  millions  of  dollars  of  buildings  and 
plant  which  it  uses  all  over  Canada.  The  Ontario  Hydro- 
Electric,  pointed  out  by  its  admirers  as  an  ideal  example  of 
public  ownership  efficiency,  has  never  rendered  a  proper 
accounting  from  the  day  of  its  inception.  The  Canadian 
National  Railway  issues  a  weekly  statement  of  its  gross 
income  but  does  not  say  a  word  about  its  operating  cost. 

If  the  people  of  Canada  are  intelligent  enough  to  own 
11,000  miles  of  railway,  they  are  intelligent  enough  to  be  told 
the  real  results  of  their  operation.  If  they  can  get  the  informa- 
tion, it  should  not  take  them  long  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  are  qualified  to  run  the  railway.  If  they  are,  if  the 
railway  is  as  efficiently  run  as  it  would  be  by  a  private  cor- 
poration, they  have  only  to  continue  as  they  have  begun, 
and  to  maintain  the  same  watchfulness  over  their  property 
as  private  shareholders  would  over  theirs.  If  they  are  not, 
there  is  still  a  way  of  escape.  The  national  railways  can  be 
leased  to  a  corporation  on  a  rental  providing  a  certain  return 
for  ordinarily  efficient  management  and  giving  the  nation  a 
substantial  share  of  any  further  profits.  Such  a  lease  would 
doubtless  imply  that  private  profits  are  not  immoral;  but 
even  Canada  may  eventually  realize  that  private  profits  are 
at  least  as  moral  as  public  losses. 

B.  K.  Sandwell 


MARY  TIRED 

Through  the  starred  Judean  night 
She  went,  in  travail  of  the  Light. 
With  the  earliest  hush,  she  saw 
God  beside  her  in  the  straw. 
One  small  taper  glimmered  clear, 
Drowsing  Joseph  nodded  near. 
All  the  glooms  were  rosed  with  wings. 
She  that  felt  the  Spirit's  kiss 
Wearied  of  the  bright  abyss; 
She  was  tired  of  heavenly  things. 
There  between  the  day  and  night 
These  she  counted  for  delight: 

Baby  kids  that  butted  hard 

In  the  shadowy  stable-yard, 

Silken  doves  that  dipped  and  preened 

Where  the  crumbling  well-curb  greened, 

Sparrows  in  the  vine,  and  small 

Sapphired  flies  upon  the  wall, 

So  lovely  they  seemed  musical. 

In  the  roof  a  swallow  built. 

All  the  new-born  airs  were  spilt 

Out  of  cups  the  morning  made, 

Of  a  glory  and  a  shade. 

These  her  solemn  eyelids  felt, 

While  unseen  the  seraphs  knelt. 

Then  a  young  mouse,  sleek  and  bold, 

Rustling  in  the  winnowed  gold, 

To  her  shadow  crept,  and  curled 

Near  the  Ransom  of  the  World. 

MARJORIE    L.    C.    PlCKTHAIiL 


THE  INTERPRETER 

II 

TT   was  Christmas  Eve,   midnight,   the  year   1915.     Last 

rounds  had  been  made.     The  day's  work  was  over,  but 

all  were  awake.     Faint  gleams  of  light  shone  through  cracka 

in  the  flimsy  shelters,  and  there  were  sounds  of  hushed  laughter. 

A  tall  blue  shadow  crossed  the  parade  ground.  It  was 
the  Interpreter.  His  name  was  Troncy.  He  had  been  a 
teacher  of  English  in  a  school  near  Paris,  and  so  was  qualified 
for  his  task.  He  was  a  venerable  figure  with  a  sad,  con- 
templative face,  and  a  splendid  beard  which  was  yet  brown. 
"  Christmas/ '  he  said,  and  with  a  gesture  conveyed  a  sense 
of  delicate  irony. 

A  sudden  star  flamed  white  in  the  east  over  Kemmel  hill. 
A  machine  gun  tapped  out  some  cryptic  message.  Flares 
burst  upwards.  The  eastern  horizon  was  at  once  a  curtain 
of  flickering  light,  pierced  by  flashes  of  flame.  The  guns 
were  at  work  once  more. 

A  darker  shadow  emerged  from  the  Convent.  The 
Sisters  in  procession  were  creeping  along  the  wall  to  enter 
the  chapel.  The  Mother  was  in  advance.  She  paused  to 
say  a  friendly,  humorous  word.  The  nuns  were  alarmed  in 
the  noise  and  light.  "You  are  safe,  my  sisters,"  she  assured 
them,  and  added,  "It  is  marvellous."  She  corrected  herself. 
"No,  it  is  miraculous.  We  have  been  safe  for  a  year,  and 
will  be  to  the  end.  Saint  Antoine  is  our  immediate  protector." 
The  gloomy  procession  moved  on  and  entered  the  little 
doorway  in  the  dark.  The  Interpreter  put  a  friendly  hand 
within  my  arm,  and  we  fell  in  at  the  rear.  Men  in  groups 
were  feeling  their  way  towards  the  place  where  the  Christmas 
service  was  about  to  begin. 

Inside  in  the  gloom  seven  candles  in  seven  candlesticks 
were  set  upon  an  ornate  table.  Beyond  them  the  coloured 
glass  of  a  window  glowed  faintly  from  the  battle  flares.     At 
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the  left  a  huddle  of  kneeling  nuns  made  a  mass  of  shadow. 
Behind  them  were  the  pallid  faces  of  children,  orphaned 
refugees.  A  few  civilians,  soldiers  of  the  colour  of  the  earth, 
and  officers  at  the  right  front  with  a  touch  of  scarlet  completed 
the  auditors. 

From  a  door  at  the  right  of  the  altar  an  old  man  in  a  black 
gown  came  out.  His  figure  was  familiar.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  civilians,  and  in  Canada  would  have  been  called  the 
Cur6.  He  lived  in  a  brick  house.  His  sustenance  seemed  to 
have  been  drawn  from  a  flock  of  hens,  and  he  came  every 
day  for  such  crumbs  as  fell  from  the  Army  table  for  their 
food.  He  was  frail  as  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  he  cast 
himself  down  upon  a  bench  by  the  sacristy  door.  Next  came 
the  ministrant  wearing  a  lace  and  embroidered  garment  over 
uniform.  It  did  not  conceal  his  field  boots  and  spurs.  He 
was  an  army  chaplain,  Captain  Guay.  A  soldier  attended 
him. 

The  people  stood  up,  then  knelt  down.  From  the  foot 
of  the  altar  the  Chaplain  said:  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  will  go  unto  the 
altar  of  God,  to  God  who  giveth  joy  to  my  youth.  In  the 
loft  at  the  back  was  a  small  choir  of  girls,  ard  they  sang  the 
psalm  that  begins:  Judge  me,  O  God,  and  distinguish  my 
cause  from  the  nation  that  is  not  holy.  For  Thou,  O  God, 
art  my  strength.  Send  forth  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth:  they 
have  led  me  and  brought  me  to  Thy  holy  mount  and  into 
Thy  tabernacle.  Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  will  yet  praise 
Him. 

The  Chaplain  joining  his  hands  and  bowing  down  confessed : 
I  have  sinned  exceedingly  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  through 
my  fault.  This  he  repeated  three  times,  and  his  attendant 
replied:  May  Almighty  God  have  mercy  upon  you,  forgive 
you  your  sins,  and  bring  you  unto  life  everlasting.  The 
attendant  made  a  similar  confession,  and  the  Chaplain 
repeated  the  prayer  for  forgiveness,  for  pardon,  for  absolution 
and  remission  of  sin.  Then  in  quick  succession  one  heard: 
Thou  shalt  turn  again,  O  God,  and  quicken  us:  Thy  people 
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shall  rejoice  in  Thee:  Show  us  Thy  mercy,  O  Lord:  And  grant 
us  Thy  salvation:  O  Lord,  hear  my  prayer:  And  let  my  cry 
«ome  unto  Thee :  The  Lord  be  with  you :  And  with  thy  spirit. 

The  Chaplain  going  up  to  the  altar,  and  saying:  Let  us 
pray:  continued:  Take  away  from  us  our  iniquities  we  beseech 
Thee,  0  Lord:  that  we  may  be  worthy  to  enter  with  pure 
minds  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Bowing  over  the  altar,  he 
kissed  it,  and  again  implored  forgiveness  of  all  his  sins. 

From  the  choir  out  of  the  darkness  in  childish  voices 
—one  a  lovely  soprano — broke  the  music  of  "Lord  have 
mercy,"  repeated  nine  times;  and  then  the  angelic  hymn, 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest."     It  really  was  like  Christmas. 

The  Interpreter  in  the  outset  gave  me  his  little  book, 
and  in  it  I  found  these  things  written  in  order.  But  at 
this  point  the  Chaplain  turned  over  the  leaves  of  his  book, 
and  I  could  not  find  the  place.  The  Interpreter  came  to  my 
help,  and  I  observed  that  the  service  differs  somewhat  for 
each  day,  as  I  have  heard  it  does  in  the  Anglican  Church. 
This  was  the  service  for  Christmas.  The  Chaplain  read: 
The  Lord  said  to  me,  Thou  art  my  Son:  This  day  have  I 
begotten  Thee.  The  choir  responded :  Wherefore  the  heathen 
trembled  and  the  people  imagined  vain  things. 

Part  of  an  Epistle  was  read.  My  book  was  in  French, 
and  there  was  no  reference  to  chapter  and  verse.  It  was  one 
of  those  powerful  injunctions  to  relinquish  iniquity  and  the 
desires  of  the  flesh  for  a  life  of  justice,  temperance,  and  piety 
by  faith  in  Christ  and  in  virtue  of  His  sacrifice.  With  great 
solemnity  the  Bible  was  borne  from  one  end  of  the  altar  to 
the  other,  that  the  Gospel  might  be  read.  All  the  people 
stood  up.  The  Gospel  was  from  the  second  of  Luke  to  the 
end  of  the  14th  verse  which  concludes:  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  the  Chaplain  prayed  in 
preparation:  Cleanse  my  heart  and  my  lips,  O  Almighty  God, 
and  vouchsafe  through  Thy  gracious  mercy,  so  as  to  purify 
me  that  I  may  worthily  proclaim  Thy  holy  Gospel,  through 
Jesis  Christ  our  Lord.     May  the  Lord  be  in  my  heart  and 
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on  my  lips.  When  the  reading  was  finished  the  Chaplain 
prayed  again:  By  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  may  our  sins  be 
blotted  out.  The  child  with  the  soprano  voice  sang  the 
Creed  which  is  called  "Nicene,"  and  the  Chaplain  with  all 
the  people  sat  down.  The  text  was  precisely  that  used  in 
the  Anglican  Church, — not  the  Apostle's  Creed,  to  be  found 
in  the  books  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  containing  the 
phrase  "  descended  into  hell."  When  the  singing  was  at  an 
end  a  Sergeant  arose  from  his  place  and  gathered  up  a  collec- 
tior  of  coins  in  his  cap. 

Here  I  made  an  important  discovery.  The  Interpreter 
exercised  a  spirit  of  detachment.  He  showed  no  especial 
interest  in  what  the  Chaplain  was  doing  or  saying.  He 
seemed  to  regard  the  occasion  as  one  designed  for  his  own 
private  devotion,  and  he  prayed  without  ceasing  in  his  own 
tongue.  The  Chaplain  used  the  Latin  and  it  did  not  seem 
incongruous,  considering  the  One  whom  he  desired  should 
hear.  The  Interpreter  knew  what  the  Chaplain  was  saying, 
because  the  words  in  the  two  languages  were  printed  side 
by  side  on  the  same  page  of  the  book,  and  he  had  read  them 
from  his  youth  up. 

This  accounted  for  the  extreme  devotion  of  all  the 
people.  They  were  at  their  own  service.  As  the  Chaplaia 
came  to  his  place  at  the  altar  the  Interpreter  murmured: 
I  will  draw  near  to  Thy  altar,  O  my  God,  there  to  gain  new 
strength  and  vigour  to  my  soul.  Grant  me  that  grace  which 
comforts  me  when  the  remembrance  of  my  sins  afflicts  and 
casts  me  down — that  grace  which  lets  me  know  there  is  an 
everlasting  refuge  in  Thy  goodness.  When  the  Chaplain 
went  to  the  Book  the  Interpreter  continued  his  devotions  in 
the  words:  Grant,  O  Lord,  we  may  be  truly  prepared  for  the 
offering  of  this  great  sacrifice  to  Thee  this  day;  and  because 
our  sins  alone  can  render  us  displeasing  to  Thee,  therefore 
we  call  aloud  to  Thee  for  mercy.  As  the  "Glory"  was  being 
sung  he  continued  privately:  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and 
peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will.  We  praise  Thee;  we  bless 
Thee;  we  adore  Thee;  we  glorify  Thee;  we  give  Thee  thanks. 
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He  seemed  to  be  much  better  occupied  than  by  an  attempt 
to  join  with  the  choir  in  the  public  singing  of  this  or  of  any 
lesser  hymn.  And  so  he  continued  to  the  end  in  prayer  of 
a  heavenly  beauty,  which  any  one  may  discover  for  himself 
who  is  sufficiently  crrious,  for  the  little  book  may  be  had  in 
English  at  the  cost  of  a  few  cents. 

The  second  part  of  the  service  now  began  with  the 
preparation  and  sanctification  of  the  bread  and  wine  for  the 
sacrament.  The  Chaplain  took  from  a  little  cupboard  in  front 
of  him  a  silver  cup  and  a  plate  covered  with  a  white  cloth. 
He  poured  some  wine  and  water  into  the  cup,  saying:  Grant 
that  by  the  mystery  of  this  water  and  wine  we  mav  be  made 
partakers  of  His  divine  nature  who  vouchsafed  to  become 
partaker  of  our  human  nature,  namely  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
Thy  Son.  Raising  the  cup,  he  said:  We  offer  unto  Thee,  0 
Lord,  the  Cup  of  Salvation,  beseeching  Thy  clemency,  that 
it  may  ascend  for  our  salvation  and  for  that  of  the  whole 
world.  Bowing  down,  he  said:  Accept  us,  O  Lord,  in  the 
spirit  of  humility  and  contrition  of  heart.  He  blessed  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  words:  Come,  O  Almighty  and  Eternal 
God  the  Sanctifier,  and  bless  this  Sacrifice  prepared  for  the 
glory  of  Thy  holy  name. 

As  he  washed  his  hands  he  repeated  the  25tb  Psalm 
from  the  sixth  verse.  Turning  to  the  people,  he  said:  Pray, 
my  brethren,  that  my  sacrifice  and  yours  may  be  acceptable 
to  God  the  Father  Almighty.  Ministrant  and  people  then 
prayed  in  silence.  The  moment  was  one  of  great  solemnity. 
It  was  now  about  half  an  hour  liter  midnight.  The  abrm 
had  become  general  along  the  whole  front.  Two  six-inch 
naval  gans  on  the  left  and  four  nine-inch  guns  from  a  bluff 
beyond  the  church  were  at  work  all  through  the  service. 
The  twelve-inch  gun  in  the  hollow  at  the  right  announced 
itself.  The  candles  shuddered  in  their  sockets,  and  one  was 
extinguished  by  the  shock.  The  old  Cure*  arose  from  his 
bench  and  relighted  it.  The  Chaplain  continued  to  read: 
It  is  truly  meet,  just,  right,  and  available  to  salvation,  that 
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we  should  always  give  thanks  to  Thee,  0  holy  Lord,  Father 
Almighty,  Eternal  God. 

The  soldier  in  attendance  rang  a  silver  bell  three  times. 
All  the  people  knelt.  The  Chaplain  said :  Holy,  Holy,  Holy, 
Lord  God  of  Hosts.  Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest.  Blessed  is  he  who  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

A  still  deeper  solemnity  settled  down  upon  the  worshippers. 
After  prayer  in  a  low  voice  the  Chaplain  made  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  living:  Be  mindful,  O  Lord,  of  Thy  servants,  men 
and  women,  And  of  all  here  present  whose  faith  and  devotion 
are  known  to  Thee  for  whom  we  offer,  or  who  offer,  up  to 
Thee  this  Sacrifice  of  praise  for  the  redemption  of  their  souls, 
for  the  hope  of  their  salvation.  Spreading  his  hands  over 
the  oblation,  he  continued:  We  therefore  beseech  Thee,  O 
Lord,  graciously  to  accept  this  oblation  of  our  servitude,  and 
to  dispose  our  days  in  Thy  peace,  and  rank  us  in  the  number 
of  Thine  elect,  which  oblation  do  Thou,  O  God,  vouchsafe 
in  all  respects  to  bless,  approve,  ratify,  and  accept;  that  it 
may  be  made  for  us  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Thy  most  beloved 
Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Then  he  quoted  from  the  famous  chapter  in  Corinthians, 
confirmatory  of  the  earlier  Gospel  account,  what  has  ever  been 
the  warrant  for  all  Christians  in  celebrating  this  rite:  Take, 
and  eat  ye  all  of  this.  For  this  is  my  body.  The  silver  bell 
was  rung.  The  Chaplain  continued  his  recital:  In  like  manner 
also  he  took  the  cup,  saying:  This  cup  is  the  eternal  testament 
in  my  blood.  As  often  as  ye  do  these  things,  ye  shall  do 
them  in  remembrance  of  Me.  Whereupon  the  silver  bell  was 
rung. 

The  spirit  of  devotion  deepened.  The  worshippers  really 
did  believe  what  they  had  heard.  They  believed  that  Jesus 
meant  what  He  said,  that  the  bread  was  His  Body  and  the 
contents  of  the  cup  His  Blood.  Nor  were  the  dead  forgotten: 
Be  mindful  of  Thy  servants,  who  are  gone  before  us  with  the 
sign  of  faith,  and  rest  in  the  sleep  of  peace. 
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Then  followed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  a  development  of 
the  theme:  Deliver  us  from  evil.  The  Chaplain  took  from 
the  plate  a  piece  of  bread  as  thin  as  a  wafer.  He  broke  it, 
and  put  a  morsel  in  the  cup.  The  choir  sang  in  Latin  three 
times:  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sin  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  upon  us.  After  prayers  of  singular  elevation 
the  Chaplain  asked  absolution  for  the  people:  May  Almighty 
God  have  mercy  upon  you,  and  forgive  you  you;-  sins,  and 
bring  you  unto  life  everlasting.  Then  he  received  the  Sacra- 
ment. With  a  few  words  of  thanksgiving  the  service  was 
over. 

The  choir  sang  God  Save  the  King  with  formal  precision, 
and  then  burst  into  the  rippling  gaiety  of  their  own  National 
Anthem.  The  nuns  and  the  orphans  departed.  The  men 
filed  out.  The  officers  went  last — to  the  mess  room.  It  was 
now  one  o'clock,  Christmas  morning,  and  the  guns  had 
grown  quiet. 

Staff-Officer 


THE  FALLEN 

Were  every  snowy  peak  of  thy  great  West 
A  gravestone  white,  each  prairie  flower  a  wreath, 
How  could  they  mark  that  mighty  couch  of  death, 

Oh,  Canada,  where  all  thy  fallen  rest. 

How  memory  folds  within  thy  mother-breast 

Those  fateful  years,  fraught  with  the  frenzied  breath 
Of  hell,  when  havoc  stalked  the  seas  beneath, 

And  caves  of  earth,  and  all  the  clouds'  wild  crest. 

It  was  for  thee  that  last  dread  trail  they  trod, 
Where  drew  French  slopes  and  Flemish  fens  the  storm; 

How  breathes  the  soul  of  Cambrai's  crimson  sod, 
And  where  wild  Ypres  rolled  back  the  Eagle-swarm; 

Where  Vimy  Ridge  rears  high  his  shattered  head, 

Immortal  with  the  deeds  of  thy  great  dead. 

Dudley  H.  Anderson 


IN  LAURENTIA 

Laurentia's  hills  are  wide  and  long, 
Her  Summer  songs  are  sweet; 

But  may  I  sing  another  song 
Of  times  whose  praise  is  meet? 

Autumn 


Where  calm  has  tricked  the  wind,  a  nook 

With  Autumn  leaves  a-heap 
In  tranquil  shade — tree-tribute  paid 

The  wind-sprites  there  asleep. 
Sprites  they  who  haunt  these  Ancient  Hills, 

Guard  they  the  forest's  strength : 
Who  gnarl  the  roots,  make  stiff  the  trunks 

That  greet  the  sky  full  length. 

Where  gentle  breezes  skirt  the  lee, 

A  rock — a  smiling  glade; 
A  carpet  there  is  spread  aflame 

Unruffled  in  the  shade. 
Upon  the  massive  face  the  moss 

Holds  place  in  softest  hue. 
Sun-fleck'd  the  leaves  wind-garnered  there; 

Sky-dapples  flicker,  too. 

Where  earth  hugs  stone  a  hollowed  place 

Casts  backward.     Here  a  sprite 
May  sleep  in  peace — the  leafy  mound 

Before  bars  out  the  light     .     .     . 
O  nook,  so  sweet  in  cools  and  shades, 

With  greens  and  crimsoned  gold. 
Meet  resting-place  for  mountain  sprites 

Of  power  and  spells  untold. 
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But  comes  a  day  when  damps  are  here, 

The  wood  stands  blear  and  bleak. 
Blow  sterner  winds  that  do  not  freeze, 

But  dry  on  trees  the  reek. 
From  South  the  breeze,  with  mists  abroad— 

The  tear-like  drip,  the  sob : 
The  sleeping  sprites  are  rilled  with  pain, 

For  crimsoned  gold  a-daub. 

Sere  now  the  leaves  and  scowls  the  rock; 

A  blinking  flash  mid-air. 
A  water-fowPs  croak — the  leader  swerves — ■ 

A  blue-jay's  note  of  fear. 
And  sullen  rumbles  roll — a  crash ! 

Thrust  down  a  bayonet  of  fire. 
And  hardwoods  bare  and  evergreens  seethe 

In  a  pall  of  tempestuous  ire. 

When  Winter  has  garbed  Laurentia's  hills, 

The  sprites  a  debt  re-pay: 
To  trees  a  toll;  as  North  winds  hiss 

The  soft  South  Wind  they  slay. 
They  deck  the  forest,  grim  and  grey, 

Faery-clad  in  rime-spun  mist. 
Stand  well-acquit  the  mountain  sprites 

When  sunrise  ends  their  tryst. 

March 
it 

At  eve  the  trees  in  March-mist  breeze 

Stand  gaunt,  nor  leaf  to  see. 
Birch,  maple,  and  beech  the  sprites  beseech 

"Give  gauds  and  garb  to  me." 
A  stately  pine,  damp  needles  a-shine, 

The  spruce,  more  gravely  green, 
Take  heed:  they  pray  in  creeping  grey, 

The  rime — its  sparkling  sheen. 
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March  nights,  the  sprite  makes  riot  in  might — 

The  time  of  toll  to  trees. 
And  keeps  a  tryst  in  murky  mist — 

The  Storm  King  stirs  his  lees. 
Dance  swift  these  nights  the  mountain  sprites 

As  swirls  the  North  Wind's  breath; 
The  mist  falls  dead  beneath  the  tread, 

Its  damps  go  pale  as  death. 

Bleak-black  falls  night.    As  if  in  fright, 

The  gloom-wrapt  trees — so  still. 
A  moaning  dull,  and  then  the  lull 

Before  the  tempest's  shrill. 
A  mist-filled  gust — the  frosty  dust 

Whirls  fierce  in  glade  and  dell. 
Shrieks  then  the  blast,  as  if  were  massed 

The  wailing  sprites  of  hell ! 

Spell-weaving  sprites  throng  now  the  heights. 

(Full  toll  this  night  to  trees.) 
March  hares,  in  fright,  go  mad  the  night. 

(Laurentia's  magic  seize !) 
Oho,  the  hoar !    The  Wind's  North  roar 

That  sweeps  from  hill  to  hill     .     .     . 
The  trees  stand  bright  with  prisms  alight; 

Morn  breaks  in  massive  still. 

O  flame-lit  trees,  what  gems  are  these, 

What  diamonds  and  rubies  you  wear ! 
Your  garb — the  old — green,  crimson-gold 

Must  yield  to  new  so  fair. 
The  vale's  wide  space,  the  hills'  far  face, 

The  beech,  the  spruce,  the  pine, 
The  maple  and  birch  bear  never  a  smirch — ■ 

The  snows  are  sparkling  wine. 
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March  sun  has  kissed  the  wraith-o'-mist — 

The  shimmering  draperies  dark. 
The  moon  that  night  cast  beams  of  light 

To  dance  on  clean-laved  bark. 
And  mountain  sprites,  who  shun  the  lights, 

Which  rob  their  spells  of  power, 
Deep,  deep  in  snow,  where  is  no  glow, 

And  void  the  trysting  bower. 


B.  A.  Macnab 


PERCHANCE 

Perchance,  a  vision  sweet  we  all  may  find, 

When  we  have  cast  aside  the  body's  thrall, 
That  mind,  unfettered,  can  commune  with  mind, 

And  haste  respondent  to  a  voiceless  call. 

But  here  we  see  the  fleshpots  ever  nigh, 

And  carnal  snares  our  yielding  wills  immesh. 

Noble  ambitions  slain  or  bleeding  lie 

Dragged  down  and  vanquished  by  the  ravening  flesh. 

Yet,  fellow  pilgrims,  we  may  hope  to  gain 

(Though  thorns  and  briars  rise  where  flowers  were  planned), 
Along  the  paths  of  failure  and  of  pain, 

The  hidden  entrance  to  a  happier  land. 

Lewis  Wharton 


LE  TRAITE  DE  PAIX 

T  'OPINION  frangaise  au  sujet  du  traits  de  paix  peut 
tres  nettement  se  rfeumer  ainsi:  soulagement,  soula- 
gement  incontestable  dans  la  majority  de  la  nation,  de  voir 
la  guerre  d^finitivement  termin6e,  et  termin6e  par  une  paix 
victorieuse,  qui  realise  quelques-unes  des  plus  cheres  espe- 
rances  de  la  France; — mais  satisfaction  complete,  sans  reserve  ? 
Non. 

On  pourra  objecter — (et  on  l'a  fait) — :"Que  faut-il  done 
k  ces  Frangais  ?  lis  sont  insatiables !  Le  traite  de  paix  leur 
rend  P Alsace  et  la  Lorraine;  il  leur  donne  F  exploitation  du 
charbon  de  la  vallee  de  la  Sarre;  il  leur  promet  une  indemnity 
de  reparation  considerable  de  la  part  de  FAllemagne;  il  leur 
assure  Palliance  des  deux  plus  grandes  puissances  du  monde, 
TAngleterre  et  les  Etats-Unis.  Que  leur  faut-il  de  plus  ? 
La  rive  gauche  du  Rhin  ?   mais  e'est  de  rimp&rialisme !" 

Ge  reproche  d'imperialisme,  e'est  de  Berlin  qu'il  est  issu. 
Avant  rarmistice,  et  surtout  depuis  P  armistice,  on.  le  trouvait 
chaque  jour  dans  les  radios  de  propagande  de  Nauen.  Et 
Faccusation  a  fait  son  chemin,  non-seulement  dans  une  partie 
de  F  opinion  des  pays  allies,  mais  aussi  parmi  les  elements  les 
plus  avanc6s  de  Fextreme-gauche  frangaise.  Est-elle  justifi6e  ? 
Certainement  non. 

II  n'y  a  pas  d'imperialisme  frangais.  Et  si  les  Frangais 
les  plus  clairvoyants  n'ont  cesse  de  r6clamer — non  pas  Fan- 
nexion — mais  Foccupation  et  la  neutralisation  de  la  rive 
gauche  du  Rhin,  ce  n'est  pas  par  d6sir  de  conquete:  e'est 
afin  de  r^aliser  le  plus  important  des  buts  de  guerre  de  la 
France:  la  s6curit6. 

Pourquoi  en  effet  les  Frangais  se  sont-il  battus  ?  C'6tait 
sans  doute  parce  qu'ils  etaient  attaqu6s  et  qu'ils  avaient  a 
d^fendre  leur  sol,  leur  honneur,  leur  liberty.  C'6tait  aussi 
avec   Fespoir,   Fardent   d6sir   de   reconquerir   les   provinces 
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perdues  en  soixante-dix.  Mais  surtout — et  Ton  peut  invoquer 
le  temoignage  de  tous  ceux  qui  ont  assists  a  la  mobilisation, — 
si  les  Frangais  ont  rEpondu  a  l'appel  aux  armes  avec  un  Elan 
si  unanime  et  si  enthousiaste,  c'est  qu'ils  voulaient  se  d&ivrer 
une  fois  pour  toutes  de  la  menace  qui  pesait  sur  eux  depuis 
quarante-trois  ans,  la  menace  de  Test  qui  paralysait  leur 
politique  interieure  et  ext&rieure,  qui  entravait  leur  deVelop- 
pement  economique,  qui  les  forgait  a  maintenir  une  armEe 
permanente,  a  depenser  des  millions  chaque  annee  pour  le 
budget  de  la  guerre,  a  prelever  ce  terrible  imp6t  du  sang  des 
trois  ans  de  service  militaire,  et  qui  enfin,  durant  les  dernieres 
annEes,  Etait  devenue  si  immediate  et  si  arrogante  que  Thorreur 
inconnue  d'une  guerre  lui  paraissait  encore  preferable.  Voila 
pourquoi  les  Frangais  ont  si  resolument  couru  aux  armes: 
pour  obtenir  la  sEcurite  d'une  paix  definitive.  L'ont-ils 
obtenue?    Non. 

Cependant,  ils  ont  ete  vainqueurs.  La  France  et  ses 
Allies  ont  remporte  une  victoire  complete.  On  sait  ce  que 
cette  victoire  a  cotite  aux  Frangais:  1,500,000  morts,  2,000,000 
blesses,  1,700,000  mutilEs,  une  dette  ext&ieure  d'une  quaran- 
taine  de  milliards,  des  dommages  directs,  que  M.  Marin 
lvalue  a  96  milliards,  sans  compter  23  milliards  de  dommages 
indirects  (de  sorte  que  rindemnite  allemande, — si  elle  est 
payee — passera  entierement  en  France  a  la  restauration  du 
sol,  tandis  que  les  Allies  pourront  consacrer  leur  part  a  la 
restauration  de  leur  credit).  Profond&nent  atteinte  dans  son 
sang,  dans  sa  vie  Economique  et  financiere,  voila  le  prix  que 
la  France  a  paye  pour  la  victoire. 

Et  la  victoire  a  ete  absolue.  L'AUemagne  a  ete  rEduite 
a  merci,  incapable  de  resister,  prete  a  accepter  les  conditions 
dictees  par  les  vainqueurs.  Et  cependant  la  condition  essen- 
tielle,  cette  securite  etablie  sur  des  garanties  solides,  la  France 
ne  Fa  pas  obtenue. 

II  faut  connaitre  Thistorique  de  cette  question.  Jusqu'au 
milieu  du  mois  de  mars  1919,  les  reprEsentants  de  la  France 
au  Congres  de  la  paix  etaient  fermement  resolus  a  exiger 
comme  minimum  de  garanties  "la  frontiere  militaire  du  Ellin," 
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c'est-&-dire  Foccupation  perp^tuelle  de  la  rive  gauche,  ainsi 
que  de  six  tetes  de  pont  et  la  garde  des  principales  voies  de 
communication.  C'est  ce  qui  resulte  d'un  m£moire  en  date 
du  25  feVrier  1919,  ou  Ton  retrouve  1 'inspiration  lucide  et 
sage  du  Marshal  Foch,  et  dont  les  representants  francais 
avaient  adopts  les  conclusions,  sans  reserve. 

Mais  vers  le  15  mars,  les  representants  de  la  France 
changeaient  d'attitude.  Voici  ce  qui  s'etait  passe.  Les 
representants  des  Etats-Unis  et  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  leur 
avaient  pose*  le  dilemme  suivant:  ou  bien  vous  aurez  ce  que 
vous  demandez — rive  gauche  du  Rhin  et  tetes  de  ponts,— 
mais  vous  les  occuperez  seuls,  sans  allies  dans  le  monde;  ou 
bien  vous  renoncerez  a  vos  exigences,  et  nous  vous  offrons  en 
^change,  comme  garanties,  Falliance  de  FAngleterre  et  des 
Etats-Unis.  Les  representants  francais  avaient  a  choisir:  ils 
auraient  voulu  Tun  et  Fautre — garanties  militaires  et  alliances; 
— on  leur  donnait  a  choisir  Tun  ou  Fautre.  Ils  choisirent 
Falliance.  Et  les  raisons  de  leur  choix  ont  ete  si  bien  exposes 
par  M.  Tardieu  a  la  Chambre  des  D6put6s  qu'il  est  difficile 
de  penser  que  ce  choix  etit  pu  etre  different. 

Ils  ont  sans  doute  fait  pour  le  mieux.  Et  de  leur  cote\ 
les  Allies — Angleterre  et  Am£rique — sont  li6s  a  la  France  par 
un  pacte  qui  ne  saurait  etre  a  la  merci  d"un  revirement  poli- 
tique. Ils  sont  engages  d'honneur.  Pour  obtenir  ce  pacte, 
la  France  a  renonce  a  des  garanties  reelles,  tangibles,  terri- 
toriales.     Y  trouvera-t-elle  la  meme  s^curite*  ? 

Plusieurs  hypotheses  sont  a  considered  D'abord,  le 
Senat  am6ricain  peut  ne  pas  ratifier  le  traite  de  paix:  en  ce 
cas,  que  reste-t-il  a  la  France,  en  ^change  des  garanties 
auxquelles  elle  a  renonce  ?  Rien.  En  second  lieu,  la  politique 
interieure,  les  questions  sociales  peuvent  amener  des  change- 
ments  radicaux  dans  les  gouvernements  americains  et  britan- 
niques;  FAngleterre,  il  est  vrai,  en  1914,  en  depit  des  tendances 
de  certains  politiciens,  s'est  levee  d'un  magnifique  elan,  des 
que  son  honneur  a  6te  en  jeu:  et  les  Dominions,  le  Canada  en 
tete,  Font  splendidement  suivie;  mais  si  un  jour  le  Labor 
Party  prenait  le  pouvoir,  se  croirait-il  lie*  par  les  engagements 
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de  M.  Lloyd  George  ?  La  France  pourrait-elle  compter  sur 
l'alliance  promise  ?    C'est  tout  au  moins  douteux. 

Enfin,  meme  si  l'Angleterre  et  les  Etats-Unis  restent 
fiddles  a  leur  parole,  combien  de  temps  leur  faudra-t-il  pour 
la  tenir?  Supposons  que  PAllemagne,  voulant  sa  revanche, 
la  prepare  en  secret,  en  d6pit  de  la  surveillance — plus  ou 
moins  illusoire — des  commissions  interallied.  Supposons  que 
la  France,  confiante  en  ses  alliances,  ait  demobilise*  son  arm6e 
et  cess6  d'entretenir  son  armement.  Quand  Pattaque  alle- 
mande  se  d^clenchera,  avant  que  la  France  ait  pu  s'organiser, 
avant  que  les  armies  anglaises, — et  surtout  am£ricaines — 
aient  eu  le  temps  d'arriver,  Test  et  le  nord  de  la  France — ■ 
que  ne  protegera  pas  la  barriere  du  Rhin — seront  de  nouveau 
occupfe,  devast£s,  mines. 

Or,  tout  bon  gouvernement  doit  envisager  les  hypotheses 
les  plus  sombres.  La  France  doit  etre  prete  pour  le  pire. 
Et  elle  le  sera.  Elle  maintiendra  son  service  militaire.  Elle 
gardera  ses  munitions,  ses  armements.  Elle  entretiendra,  en 
d6pit  de  ses  terribles  dettes,  de  ses  immenses  depenses  de 
reconstruction,  les  millions  de  son  budget  de  guerre.  En  un 
mot,  tout  en  conservant  a  ses  allies  sa  reconnaissance  et  sa 
confiance,  tout  en  plagant  en  leur  parole  Tespoir  de  sa  s6curit6 
et  de  son  avenir,  elle  prendra  la  meilleure  des  garanties:  elle 
comptera  sur  elle-meme. 

C'est  en  ce  sens  qu'il  faut  comprendre  la  conclusion  du 
magistral  rapport  de  M.  Barthou  sur  le  traits  de  paix:  la 
France  et  ses  allies  ont  gagne  la  guerre;  mais  Teffort  n'est  pas 
fini:  il  reste  a  la  France  "a  gagner  la  paix." 

Ren6  du  Roure 


LONDON:  THEN  AND  NOW 

/rYNFLY  one  brief  bewildering  year  since  the  summer  of 
^^  1918.  And  to-day  we  have  a  new  England  clad  in 
festal  attire,  as  holiday  maker  garmented  in  her  best,  blazing 
with  bunting  and  excess  of  light.  Yet  for  all  the  garlands 
her  brow  is  puckered,  and  her  smile  perplexed.  She  stands 
again  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  who  shall  say  the  paths 
are  not  more  difficult,  more  tangled  and  obscure  than  those 
she  trod  in  1914?  Fissures  have  opened  at  her  feet,  and 
pontoon  bridges  are  being  thrown  over  deep  and  dangerous 
waters  in  place  of  solid  stone. 

Once  there  was  war  in  Flanders  and  peace  at  home 
when  hearts  beat  as  one  and  wills  united  for  a  single  purpose. 
Now  there  is  peace  in  Flanders,  and  disruption  at  our  doors, 
flags  waving  and  festooning  which  only  throw  into  greater 
relief  the  pervading  gloom.  Scarlet  banners  stream,  yet  they 
disclose  dark  stone  behind.  But  this  in  turn  is  but  a  fleeting 
epoch.  Whole  terraces  of  London's  sombre  dwellings  with 
the  added  dinginess  of  four  years'  accumulation  are  now 
exulting  in  the  orgy  of  white  paint  in  which  the  city  has 
indulged.  Dazzling  in  the  summer  sunshine  their  bravery 
seems  a  mockery  as  I  walk  past  them,  ankle  deep  in  waste 
paper  and  droppings,  for  the  street  cleaners  have  struck,  and 
the  glass  shelves  of  bread-shops  are  empty,  as  bakers  also 
have  laid  down  their  tools.  The  accustomed  bobby  is  not  by 
his  appointed  corner  and  in  certain  districts  trains  have  ceased 
to  run.  Truly  the  new  world,  that  world  of  Peace,  appears 
to  be  still-born.  To  avoid  pessimism  we  must  look  ahead 
and  think  constructively,  know  this  for  the  predicted  tran- 
sitional epoch  which  it  is,  and  feel  that  we  have  only  placed 
our  feet  as  yet  upon  those  stepping  stones  which  lead  to  better 
things.  We  have  fallen  somewhat  from  that  high  estate,  of 
which  the  poet  wrote,  "And  Nobleness  walks  within  our 
ways  again,  and  we  have  come  into  our  heritage/' 
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A  dignity  and  grandeur  clung  about  the  old  metropolis 
in  her  martial  cloak,  that  seems  absent  somehow  from  the 
white  garments  of  Peace.  To-day  streets  are  jostling  with 
gay  well-dressed  throngs  eager  for  amusement,  processions 
have  followed  processions  and  one  holiday  succeeds  another 
while  prices  mount  and  soar  and  industry  gropes  along  a  still 
uncertain  way.  Traffic  roars  and  rumbles  once  again  in 
pristine  thunder.  Shops  blatantly  proclaim  their  wares  by 
vivid  gaslight.  Night  glares  like  day  and  people  no  longer 
go  softly  and  speak  low.  The  grim,  set  grey,  dogged  and 
hungry  London  is  no  more.  No  queues  stand  shivering  at 
the  grocer  shops.  No  kite  balloons,  on  watch  for  Gothas, 
rear  and  swing  their  bulbous  vforms  against  dull  skies.  No 
more  convalescents  in  bright  blue  groups  stretch  in  the 
diluted  sunshine  of  the  parks,  like  great  beds  of  cornflowers 
on  the  green.  The  storklike  silhouettes  of  the  wounded  no 
longer  loom  indistinctly  through  the  clammy  mist,  projecting 
themselves  along  at  their  uneven  gait  in  large  felt  slippers 
and  vermilion  ties.  Not  again  through  Night's  dark  fingers, 
unspoilt  by  artificial  gems,  shall  we  behold  the  proud  moon's 
undisputed  sway  above  the  ancient  town.  What  glamour 
was  thrown  over  the  old,  cold  stones,  with  what  magic  were 
they  invested  as  the  orange  orb  swung  upwards,  slowly  freeing 
itself  from  a  cloak  of  purple  vapour,  and  behind  Big  silent 
Ben  then  stood,  like  two  lonely  watchers  of  the  sky.  Yet 
with  what  forebodings  we  gazed  on  its  revealing  splendour, 
turning  our  eyes  to  the  horizon  for  the  birth  of  comforting 
clouds,  to  hide  its  beauty.  For  how  often  the  shattering 
blast  of  the  maroons  would  crash  into  the  palpitating  still- 
ness, bursting  the  dreams  of  peace  into  terrible  realities. 
Then  voices  rushed  together,  a  swift  scurrying  of  feet  was 
heard,  motor  horns  and  the  jarring  of  wheels.  Buses  rocked 
and  lunged  under  an  unnatural  weight,  hearts  beat  quickly 
and  eyes  scanned  anxiously  the  sky,  that  brilliant  highway 
of  the  Gotha.  Then  sound  was  sucked  from  the  deserted 
streets,  they  fell  into  a  breathless  swoon,  there  was  a  lull 
along  them,  first  in  history,  a  throbbing  emptiness,  intense, 
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expectant,  from  the  signals  to  the  first  far  tiny  whirrings  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  the  whispering  of  Death,  for  rarely  did 
those  birds  of  ill  escape  before  some  home  was  mourning. 
For  hours  sometimes  our  brave  defenders  battled  in  the  sky. 
Shrapnel  rattled. on  the  roofs,  and  machine  guns  tore  along 
the  terrace  mounted  upon  lorries;  giant  searchlights  crossed 
their  flashing  swords  above  us,  while  panes  of  glass  vibrated 
with  the  trembling  thunder  of  the  guns.  When  a  bomb 
dropped  it  was  unmistakable.  Windows  were  heavily  cur- 
tained to  prevent  the  shrapnel  flying  in. 

Then  the  booming  became  more  distant,  and  silence 
would  ensue,  broken  by  a  horse's  hoofs  on  the  macadam  start- 
ing homewards.  The  city  cleared  her  throat.  Casements 
opened  cautiously  and  creaking.  A  head  popped  out  here 
and  there.  Servant  girls  began  to  giggle  as  they  crept  from 
murky  areas,  groping  with  lanterns  for  fallen  fragments. 
The  rumble  of  the  Underground  was  heard  again,  and  crying 
of  tiny  children  exhausted  with  fright  and  loss  of  sleep.  A 
footstep  or  two  hastening  homewards  awakened  echoes  down 
the  empty  street  with  the  "All  Clear' '  bugling  from  fast 
flying  bicyclists.  And  in  the  centre  of  the  roadway,  imper- 
turbable as  ever,  bobby  besieged  with  anxious  and  insatiable 
inquiries ! 

But  on  clouded  moonless  nights,  perhaps  veiled  with 
the  additional  obscurity  of  fog,  the  atmosphere  bore  all  the 
similitude  to  a  shroud,  unescapable  and  sinister.  When  Hyde 
Park  was  a  mysterious  dark  forest  inhabited  by  will  o'  the 
wisps,  streets  became  black  tunnels,  lit  at  rare  intervals  by 
high,  heavily  shaded  beads  of  light,  like  an  imperfect  neck- 
lace. The  little  traffic  that  there  was  crept  quietly,  more  by 
intuition  than  by  sight.  It  was  marvelous  that  it  went  at 
all.  Steps  shuffled  and  hesitated.  Feet  stumbled  at  the 
kerb.  Phantoms  passed  and  repassed  seeming  surreptitiously 
like  gnomes  and  denizens  of  an  under  world,  visible  moment- 
arily under  a  faint  lamp's  glow  and  swallowed  up  the  next  as 
by  the  folds  of  an  enormous  curtain.  Shapes,  huge  in  the 
obscurity,  detached  themselves  from  universal  shadow  like 
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darkness  moving  upon  darkness,  and  behind  them  and  around 
us,  surmounting  the  malignant  gloom  and  pervading  every 
word  and  deed  and  feeling,  loomed  the  omnipresent,  dom- 
inating thought  of  war. 

No  one  who  was  in  London  at  the  time,  and  especially 
those  whose  work  took  them  among  soldiers,  will,  I  think, 
ever  forget  that  spring  of  1918,  when  we  were  literally  fighting 
with  our  backs  to  the  wall.  Germany  had  staked  everything 
on  her  last  throw  for  Amiens  and  the  Channel  Ports,  and 
through  a  couple  of  months  at  least,  the  word  danger  held 
more  than  an  ordinary  significance  for  us  all.  The  man  in 
the  street  looked  serious  and  spoke  gravely;  very  little  was 
said  by  those  whose  nearest  and  dearest  were  in  the  holocaust, 
faces  were  preoccupied  and  still  and  lined  with  deep  anxiety. 
Subdued  knots  of  people  gathered  around  the  bulletins,  and 
on  the  tops  of  buses  and  behind  counters  one  heard  the 
situation  discussed  in  sober  tones,  and  whether  the  enemy 
casualties  were  really  so  much  greater  than  our  own.  The 
formal,  restrained  news  that  filtered  a  passage  through  only 
deepened  our  gravity  and  suspense:  between  the  lines  could 
be  dimly  imagined  something  of  the  sufferings  and  endurances 
of  the  men  in  this  the  fourth  year  of  unceasing  struggle,  with 
its  bitter  toll  of  our  bravest  and  our  best.  It  was  the  realiza- 
tion of  this,  perhaps,  which  made  it  not  unnatural  that  eyes 
were  turned  with  yearning  towards  America,  to  whose  co- 
operation we  had  looked  forward  for  so  long,  and  the  very 
magnitude  of  whose  preparations  had  rendered  her  as  yet  not 
wholly  ready.  And  so,  another  hundred  thousand  English 
lives  went  down,  and  England,  ever  relying  on  herself  alone, 
bore  the  brunt  of  that  stupendous  onslaught,  Germany's 
greatest,  most  desperate  blow,  retiring  it  is  true,  tired-out, 
handicapped  by  inferior  numbers,  but  fighting  for  every  inch — 
damaged,  torn,  suffering,  battered  and  retreating  to  her 
reserves  over  mile  after  mile  of  that  dearly  won  territory 
bought  in  1917  at  the  cost  of  unlimited  blood  and  treasure. 
Straining  every  nerve,  bleeding  at  every  pore,  sword  in  hand, 
back  to  the  wall,  one  yet  never  heard  the  whisper  of  defeat. 
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I  do  not  think  it  entered  into  anyone's  imagination,  though 
the  price  we  were  paying  for  victory  was  apparent  to  all. 
Newspapers  were  opened  breathlessly  every  morning  and  read 
with  beating  hearts.  When  would  it  end,  we  wondered. 
Where  would  the  line  be  drawn  ?  Our  immortal  legions  were 
being  pressed  still  closer  to  the  Motherland  with  just  a  strip 
of  sea  between,  and  yet  at  times  so  near  in  sympathy,  it 
seemed  that  we  too  shared  the  battlefield.  Here  and  there 
a  line  or  two  in  the  papers  suggested  some  incredible  exploit, 
some  heroic  sacrifice  that  stood  out  among  so  many  unre- 
corded, who  gave  their  all  unquestioningly — rearguards  holding 
up  the  gigantic  tide  of  slaughter,  before  they  in  their  turn  were 
smothered  and  overwhelmed. 

A  winter  of  increasing  air  raids  had  shaken  the  nerves  of 
many  older  people,  weakened  by  the  strain  of  waiting  and 
watching  through  four  long  years  of  warfare.  They  and 
many  thousands  of  little  children  were  sent  into  the  country 
to  the  west,  and  London  was  a  strange  place  to  those  who 
knew  her.  Night  stretched  above  us  as  an  inky  desert  where 
enormous  caverns  opened  and  luminous  swift  rivers  ran  as 
the  searchlights  intensified  the  surrounding  darkness.  The 
atmosphere  seemed  charged  with  electricity,  war  was  written 
on  the  very  clouds  which  overhung  the  metropolis  with  an 
oppressive  gloom.  The  lessened  traffic  in  the  streets,  the 
shortage  of  conveyances,  the  silence  of  all  church  bells  and 
public  clocks,  cessation  of  fountains  in  the  squares,  the  black, 
blinded  windows  of  private  dwellings,  and  old  men  doing 
constabulary  work  at  unaccustomed  corners — alike  con- 
tributed to  the  realization  of  London  as  the  great  heart  of  an 
empire,  throbbing  with  mighty  effort  under  heavy  pressure 
of  untoward  event,  the  blood  racing  through  her  arteries  and 
pouring  itself  out  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Hospital,  canteen  and  camp  were  pulses  that  quickened 
in  the  fever  of  emotion  which  stirred  the  soul  of  the  country 
to  its  very  depths.  The  column  of  casualties  in  the  news- 
papers mounted  ever  higher  and  higher  to  the  top  of  the  page, 
then  started  below  to  climb  on  a  second  pillar — and  a  third, 
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as  the  terrible  weeks  crawled  by.  It  was  like  watching  a 
thermometer  in  oppressive  heat.  The  majority  of  those  in 
the  small  hotel  where  I  was  staying  suffered  personal  loss, 
here  a  son,  there  a  husband,  now  a  brother  or  a  cousin.  A 
widow  who  had  opened  a  letter  at  breakfast  that  day  and 
read  to  us  how  her  son  described  it  all — "  topping — and 
perfectly  safe,  mother  dear" — she  had  smiled  forgivingly  at 
this — now  learnt  at  evening  that  her  young  bird  man  had 
"gone  west."  "Missing"  was  the  dread  message  that  came 
to  a  gentle  little  lady  who  rarely  spoke,  at  a  table  near  to 
mine.  Her  son  had  gone  back  to  recover  some  guns,  she 
heard.  And  that  was  the  end.  Another  had  been  last  seen 
among  a  little  group  of  six  signalling  through  the  smoke  like 
a  brave  beacon  flickering  in  a  tempest — then  he  fell  under  the 
oncoming  hordes.  He  was  the  only  son  of  a  maid  below  stairs, 
whose  life  was  passed  in  grey  and  monotonous  labour  in  the 
place  of  a  sturdier  predecessor  now  making  munitions.  I 
would  meet  her  toiling  up  five  stories  with  her  scuttles  of  coal, 
and  she  would  stop  on  the  landing  to  tell  me  of  "her  boy." 
She  had  been  expecting  him  on  leave  for  a  year  and  so  keen 
was  her  yearning — "If  he'd  only  get  wounded,  loike,  I  might 
see  'im  in  Horspital,"  she  would  say.  But  she  was  never  to 
see  him  again,  and  in  a  vacant  room  beside  mine  that  night 
on  the  pretence  of  going  in  to  draw  the  blinds  she  stopped, 
and  I  heard,  almost  inaudibly,  a  desolate  weeping. 

Thirty  thousand  odd  troops  left  England  for  France 
every  day  for  a  while.  We  had  no  incoming  soldiers  at  the 
canteens,  as  all  leave  was  stopped,  and  none  returned.  A 
Motor  Transport  Volunteer  told  me  that  the  hardest  thing 
he  had  ever  had  to  do  was  the  meeting  of  certain  drafts 
returning  on  leave,  with  the  news  that  orders  had  been  can- 
celled— they  must  go  back  immediately. 

All  realized  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  But  to  wait,  as 
English  soldiers  did,  a  year  or  more  for  that  priceless  two 
weeks  of  home  and  freedom,  to  have  their  feet  already  on 
Blighty,  under  their  native  skies — and  then  to  turn — back  to 
weariness,  to  discomfort,  to  discipline — that  must  indeed 
have  seemed  the  last  drop  in  a  long  and  bitter  draught. 
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At  times,  behind  closed  eyes,  I  seem  to  see  again  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  that  animated  us  in  those  tremendous 
days.  It  is  three  a.m.  and  cold  winds  play  wildly  around 
the  canteen,  where  we  are  serving  tea  behind  a  narrow  counter. 
Trainloads  of  troops  are  being  rushed  to  France,  small  home- 
ward drafts  arrive  on  "special  leave/ '  The  station  resounds 
to  tramping  feet  and  hoarse  voices,  as  in  they  come,  crowding 
together  like  pack  animals,  stooping  under  monstrous  burdens, 
very  tired,  very  dazed,  and  stamping,  benumbed  with  cramp 
and  cold.  Caps  are  pushed  back  from  dishevelled  heads, 
overcoats  are  stained  and  rumpled,  boots  caked  with  mud, 
and  faces  worn,  eager,  hungry,  anxious  and  appealing.  All 
resolves  into  one  seething,  coagulate  mass  of  khaki  from  which 
sunburnt  hands  protrude,  grasping  a  cup  ere  it  is  barely  filled. 
It  seems,  so  alike  are  they,  it  must  be  the  same  men  who, 
night  after  night  and  week  after  week,  hundreds  following 
upon  the  feet  of  hundreds,  come  in  touch  with  us  for  a  brief 
second,  and  then  vanish  as  they  came,  disappearing  in  the 
maw  of  some  insatiable  demon  who  is  never  satisfied.  I  see 
arms  with  two,  three  and  four  wounded  stripes  on  them,  and 
looking  up  I  meet  a  bright  smile  and  an  appreciative  glance 
from  those  who  know  us,  and  have  been  waiting  patiently  for 
their  cup  of  unsweetened  tea,  in  a  long  shivering  weary  queue 
which  reaches  from  our  hands  to  the  doorway  and  out  beyond. 
There  are  the  same  youngsters  who  laugh  their  way  through 
everything,  make  the  same  little  jokes  and  are  amazed  at 
nothing,  carrying  it  off  with  a  sort  of  studied  cheerfulness  not 
always  natural,  but  made  obligatory,  a  matter  of  good  form, 
a  way  of  "bridging  the  ditch' '  peculiar  to  soldiers  on  active 
service.  There  are  the  same  veterans,  war-wearied,  stoical 
and  silent,  who  wait  their  turn  imperturbably,  resting  on 
their  rifles,  with  eyes  that  stare  straight  in  front  of  them  out 
of  faces  weather-beaten  into  hardened  masks  like  sun-dried 
clay. 

And  there  are  others  whom  I  love,  whose  eyes  seek  for 
an  answering  sympathy,  whose  mouths  are  sensitive  and 
cheeks  a  little  sunk,  who  redden  with  pleasure  at  a  small 
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attention,  some  special  word  addressed  to  them  which  restores 
in  a  flash  something  of  their  long-lost  and  precious  individ- 
uality. They  then  fee]  a  loosening  of  the  fabric  in  which 
they  are  mingled,  a  sudden  consciousness  of  self,  a  momentary 
detachment  from  that  indistinguishable  blending  of  human 
entities,  diverse,  irregular,  multifarious  and  resisting,  which 
composes  the  Great  Mosaic  that  is  called  an  Army.  They 
are  the  ones  that  think,  perhaps  grieve,  and  pity,  who  yearn 
in  secret  for  their  liberty,  to  whom  the  yoke  of  discipline  is 
irksome,  who  pine  for  beauty  in  art  and  life  and  volunteered 
to  fight  not  so  much  from  love  of  adventure  or  contempt  of 
danger,  as  from  clear  perception  of  necessity.  Of  such  stuff 
were  our  Soldier  Poets  made,  and  it  seemed  to  me  I  met  the 
eyes  of  many  a  potential  Rupert  Brooke.  Men  of  this  calibre 
often  drifted  together  like  water  finding  its  own  level,  common 
interests  and  a  mutual  sympathy  drew  them  into  groups 
which  not  infrequently  became  the  nucleus  of  regiments  such 
as  the  Artists7  Rifles. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  in  modern  warfare  the 
aesthetic  and  imaginative  suffer  a  greater  hardship  through 
their  keener  susceptibilities  than  do  those  of  a  more  balanced 
and  practical  turn  of  mind.  Deprivation  of  leisure  and  of 
beauty;  sordid  environment,  or  the  sight  of  mutilation  inflict 
suffering  upon  a  nervous  and  highly  strung  temperament 
unexperienced  by  those  of  coarser  fibre.  Yet  again,  they  are 
compensated  through  their  imagination.  It  is  the  sunlight 
that  suffuses  the  dark  temple,  revealing  to  them  its  inner 
mysteries,  something  of  its  symbolism.  It  gilds  the  common- 
place, solaces  the  inward  eye  when  ugly  surroundings  draw  a 
dark  blind  down  upon  the  vision.  Where  the  ordinary  man 
sees  only  vile  stretches  of  unutterable  monotony,  the  poet 
perceives  a  symbol.  He  paints  it  with  colours  created  by 
his  own  vivid  fancies,  looks  beyond  it  to  the  ultimate  purpose, 
and  piercing  the  wall  of  cloud,  discovers  the  glory.  The 
artist  resents  any  encroachment  on  his  individuality.  The 
necessary  sacrifice  of  this  to  some  extent  is,  to  him,  not  the 
least  of  war's  hardships.  To  others  again,  its  rediscovery 
must  be  at  times  a  painful  process.    * 
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Much  of  the  prevalent  unrest  is  due  to  enormous  numbers 
of  men  having  been  projected  violently,  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
dilatoriness,  from  army  into  civil  life.  They  are  thrown 
suddenly  T^pon  their  own  resources,  their  career  depends  on 
their  initiative  which  has  become  cramped  during  its  sojourn 
in  the  trenches.  The  brain  opens  slowly  and  creaks  upon  its 
hinges.  In  actual  and  open  warfare,  thought  instantaneously 
translates  into  action.  But  there  are  many  long  months 
before  and  after,  of  exacting  manual  work  and  rigid  discipline. 
Early  hours  and  fatiguing  duties  conduce  to  sleep,  not  mental 
effort.  The  officer  does  the  thinking  and  the  man  is  more  or 
less  relieved  of  responsibility.  He  has  been  treated  as  a 
mischievous  kitten  by  the  War  Office,  and  as  a  sort  of  Teddy 
Bear  by  the  high-society  entertainer.  But  with  the  shedding 
of  the  uniform,  reappears  the  individuality.  Once  more  he 
finds  himself  an  ordinary,  rational  thinking  human  being. 
There  are  no  more  concerts,  no  more  drives,  no  more  Red 
Tape,  no  restraint.  No  longer  a  petted  convalescent,  he 
must  take  his  chance  along  with  others.  It  is  a  bit  bewilder- 
ing. He  finds  a  family  growing  up  around  him  and  no  house 
in  which  to  put  them.  Prices  are  soaring.  He  discovers  that 
people  are  pretty  nearly  as  selfish  as  when  he  started  out, 
leaving  everything  behind  him,  to  find  his  soul — and  the 
enemy's — expecting  through  his  victory  to  return  to  a  better 
world  than  the  one  he  helped  to  save.  Labour  unrest  is  about 
as  natural  a  concomitant  of  the  great  war  as  it  was  expected 
by  the  very  people  who,  forgetting  this,  turn  their  backs  upon 
it  now,  in  panic. 

Each  successive  generation  believes  it  is  establishing  a 
precedent.  In  reality  it  is  only  retelling  an  old  story.  Every 
war  has  been  followed  by  a  period  of  nervous  reaction,  lassi- 
tude, outbreaks  of  violence,  rioting,  and  high  prices.  As  the 
recent  conflict  was  so  much  vaster  than  any  preceding  it,  so 
also  must  its  succeeding  period  be  of  greater  stress  and 
anxiety  and  of  longer  duration.  It  has  cut  a  huge  swathe 
into  our  national  life,  undermining  financial  stability  and 
halting  enterprise.     There  is  lack  of  concentration  and   lo&s 
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of  initiative.  Too  much  holiday-making  has  induced  a  hap- 
hazard way  of  thinking,  a  dislike  of  responsibilities.  This, 
however,  is  but  partial  and  transient,  and  natural  enough  in 
its  way.  We  are  groping  and  struggling,  each  for  himself, 
trying  to  readjust  ourselves  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
infinitely  more  difficult  than  during  the  war  itself,  when 
everyone  had  his  allotted  task  and  a  definite  object. 

The  word  Reconstruction,  of  which  one  hears  so  much, 
conveys  to  many  but  a  notion  of  some  gigantic  temple,  nebulous 
and  empty  as  yet,  waiting  for  busy,  earnest  hands  to  bring 
their  gifts  and  fill  its  interior.  Theories  there  are  in  plenty. 
Ideas  pour  in  from  eveiy  side,  and  though  great  projects  are 
being  set  in  motion,  there  is  a  hampering  vagueness  abroad, 
deterrent  to  the  eager  and  anxious  woman  worker.  Her 
activities  have  been  enormously  developed,  her  imagination 
stimulated,  her  superfluous  energy,  almost  volcanic,  seeks 
wide  outlets.  To  her  the  present  period  of  uncertainty  and 
speedy  demobilization  is  trying,  inasmuch  as  public  opinion 
resents  any  further  encroachments  upon  man's  domain. 
She  must  wait  with  patience  to  perceive  what  is  to  be  her 
share  in  the  reconstruction  programme. 

Hospitals  often  became  centres,  during  the  war,  of  a 
sympathetic  sociability  that  knocked  aside  many  artificial 
obstacles  to  mutual  understanding  between  different  grades 
of  society.  Human  nature  at  bottom  is  much  the  same,  irre- 
spective of  caste.  Women  of  all  ranks  became  V.A.D. 
workers,  and  as  such  shed  a  refining  influence  upon  the  Kves 
of  men  with  whom  they  would  never  otherwise  have  come  in 
contact.  They  were  also  brought  face  to  face  with  unsus- 
pected quality  in  the  masses  who,  in  their  turn,  beheld,  not 
the  arrogant,  self-seeking  and  luxurious  Cl upper  class"  depicted 
in  penny  dreadfuls,  but  beings  capable  of  as  hard  work  and 
self-sacrifice  as  themselves,  and  subject  to  equal  bereavements 
and  calamities.  The  result  of  this  has  been  a  reciprocity  of 
goodwill  and  a  broader,  more  cordial  understanding  between 
classes,  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  community  at  large. 
In  instances  too  numerous  for  recapitulation,  I  have  beard 
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from  soldiers'  wives  or  dependents  the  strongest  possible 
admiration  expressed  for  the  "ladies"  in  the  war.  They  are 
often  alluded  to  with  wonder  mixed  with  affectionate  grati- 
tude. "My  son  says  it's  the  'ladies'  as  has  been  wonderful — 
just  wonderful/'  remarked  the  little  wife  of  a  cottager  in  a 
remote  country  part  where  I  was  staying.  "He  says  to  see 
'em  scrubbin'  is  a  sight,  and  in  'orspital  up  North,  'e  was 
lonely,  and  the  lady  who  was  mindin'  'im,  paid  for  his  wife 
to  come  up  and  see  'im  from  Devon,  and  twice  too.  Now 
that's  what  I  calls  Christian." 

Gently-bred  women  who  took  up  farm  work  and  field 
labour,  at  first  encountered  not  a  little  conservative  opposition 
from  farmers,  which  gradually  gave  place  to  a  rising  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  as  their  extreme  aptitude  became  apparent. 
But  from  farmers'  wives  they  obtained  an  almost  universal 
wondering  admiration  and  respect.  Each  learnt  something 
mutually  beneficial  from  the  other.  Many  of  the  city-bred 
are  remaining  on  the  land  and  turning  their  activities  to 
dairy-work  and  gardening.  English  women  were  always 
active,  and  war  dug  new  and  greater  channels  for  their 
energies.  They  resemble  the  Russian  in  that  they  often 
seem  to  think  and  move  quicker  than  their  opposite  sex. 
The  great  novel  has  yet  to  be  produced  which  will  depict 
the  modern  English  woman  as  she  really  is,  and  has  been 
intensified  by  the  war.  Why  will  our  novelists  still  persist 
in  portraying  the  objectionable  heroine  who  only  emphasizes 
the  failings  and  none  of  the  attractions  of  her  counterpart  in 
real  life  ?  Originality  is  pleasing,  but  the  exceptional  is  not 
always  more  interesting  than  the  average.  Frequently  it  is 
simply  tiresome,  and  sometimes  extremely  silly.  When  one 
encounters  a  splendid  type  between  the  pages,  more  often 
than  not  she  is  represented  as  American  or  Russian.  It  is 
regrettable  when  one  considers  the  fascinating  material  lying 
at  one's  right  hand,  and  that  French  opinion  of  English 
womanhood  is  often  based  on  the  misrepresentation  of  them 
in  our  current  novels,  with  their  exaggeration  of  attributes 
and  over-emphasis  on  passing  symptoms. 
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The  old-fashioned  type  may  still,  perhaps,  occasionally  be 
encountered  among  country-bred  girls  and  in  out  of  the  way 
places.  She  was  retiring  and  apologetic,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  the  male  members  of  the  family.  She  adored  her 
brothers  and  utterly  spoiled  them,  everything  being  made 
subservient  to  their  education.  Neglectful  of  her  appearance, 
her  beautiful  hair  was  usually  untidy  and  crowned  by  an 
enormous  floppy  hat.  She  was  characterized  by  a  vague 
sweetness  and  gentle  manners,  a  fresh  complexion  and  a 
desire  to  please,  which,  however,  did  not  altogether  distract 
attention  from  her  very  badly  cut  clothes.  A  decided  pre- 
dilection was  shown  for  long  scarves  and  chain  bracelets,  and 
one  might  meet  her  shopping  in  the  morning  in  ballroom 
slippers.  Always  well-read,  her  habit  of  self-effacement, 
however,  induced  a  universal  agreement  to  opinions  expressed 
in  conversation.  There  was  a  certain  refinement  and  femin- 
inity about  her  not  discoverable  in  either  French  or  American 
women  of  the  same  class,  nevertheless. 

Another  type,  now  extinct,  but  observable  in  the  England 
of  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  was  most  frequently  seen  ir  country 
towns,  but  also  along  the  streets  of  London  and  at  railway 
stations.  This  woman  wore  a  large  flat  cloth  disc  upon  her 
head,  usually  of  green  tweed,  and  in  shape  like  a  bath-bun. 
Her  hair  was  drawn  back  into  a  knob  like  a  broken  door-bell 
incased  in  a  net  upon  the  nape  of  her  neck,  which  was  encircled 
by  the  high  stiff  collar  of  a  blouse  whose  shoulder  seams  were 
cut  so  as  not  to  admit  the  possibility  of  her  being  described 
as  "broad-shouldered."  Her  naturally  small  waist  was  con- 
fined by  a  tight  broad  strip  of  belting  from  which  a  long 
greenish-gray  skirt  flowed  to  the  ground  behind,  to  perform 
the  ostensible  function  of  gathering  every  available  microbe 
into  her  under  garments.  Large  badly  made  shoes  covered 
her  slender  feet,  she  had  a  high  colour  and  her  expression 
displayed  unique  indifference  to  outside  comment.  This  last 
is  characteristic  of  the  nation  at  all  times.  They  have  a 
capacity  for  minding  their  own  business.  The  "transatlantic 
stare' '  is  here  not,  fortunately,   considered   good  form.     In 
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London  even  to-day  one  occasionally  encounters  oddities 
who  have  no  counterpart  elsewhere  and  yet  provoke  no 
comment.  I  once  met  an  apparition  on  Regent  Street  in 
broad  daylight  strolling  along  in  bare  feet  and  sandals  whose 
sole  garment  appeared  to  be  a  cunningly  draped  rich  Paisley 
shawl  and  whose  well-coiffed  hair  was  surmounted  by  a 
man's  felt  hat!  But  with  the  exception  of  my  own 
head  swerved  round  to  "stare/'  I  did  not  observe  her  attract- 
ing any  particular  attention. 

The  new  type  of  young  English  woman  is  as  self-assertive 
and  independent  as  the  American  formerly  was  alone  sup- 
posed to  be.  In  many  respects  they  have  exchanged  charac- 
teristics. The  American  is  stouter  and  more  deliberate  in 
speech  and  action.  The  English  woman  thinks  and  speaks 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  is  without  a  rival  in  the  use  of 
high  superlatives  upon  occasions  which  excite  her  admiration 
or  disgust.  She  is  more  impetuous  and  highly  strung,  more 
impatient  of  restraint,  less  tolerant,  and  perhaps  her  judge- 
ments are  less  kindly.  The  American  is  more  strictly 
humorous,  less  witty  and  satirical  and  more  apt  to  make 
allowances.  There  is  keen  rivalry  among  English  girls  due 
to  the  enormous  preponderance  of  their  sex.  Fully  alive 
to  their  possibilities,  life  has  become  for  many  a  great  adven- 
ture; emulative  and  emotional  they  are  seekers  after  romance 
and  as  full  of  passion  and  imagination  as  most  women  of 
Latin  races  are  portrayed  to  be.  Full  of  a  nervous  strength 
and  astonishing  virility  considering  her  slight  frame,  the 
English  woman  preserves  a  girlishness  past  middle  age  that  is 
the  envy  of  continental  matrons.  Perhaps  it  is  her  versatility 
which  prevents  her  from  becoming  set,  and  her  unexpected- 
ness that  makes  her  interesting.  She  is  better  informed  than 
the  average  American  or  Canadian,  and  less  domestic, 
perhaps  not  so  well-balanced,  and  impulsive.  In  many 
respects  she  is  the  antithesis  of  her  opposite  sex. 

The  dowdiness  which  characterized  the  average  English 
woman  of  some  years  ago,  and  particularly  noticeable  when 
accompanied  by  her  well-groomed  husband,  is  now  a  thing 
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of  tbe  past.  To-day  she  is  perhaps  the  smartest  apparelled 
woman  in  the  world,  combining:  the  style  of  the  American 
and  elegance  of  the  French  in  one  person  together  with  that 
delicacy  of  feature  and  little  air  of  distinction  peculiarly  her 
own.  Her  tastes  are  individual,  reflecting  something  of  her 
personality,  she  is  not  a  slavish  follower  of  fashion,  nor  do 
her  clothes  obtrude  themselves  on  notice,  but  are  made  to 
serve  as  an  artistic  background  for  her  beauty.  Her  gaze 
does  not  wander  over  her  visitor's  apparel  during  conversa- 
tion, striving  to  appraise  its  approximate  value  in  dollars  and 
cents,  an  all  too  prevalent  though  wholly  unconscious 
characteristic  of  provincial  Canada  and  further  South.  One 
thing  which  strikes  the  stranger  now,  as  heretofore,  is  the 
large  proportion  of  well-shaped  mouths  utterly  disfigured  by 
neglected  teeth.  This  fact  is  constantly  forced  upon  one's 
notice,  not  only  among  crowds,  in  the  streets  and  on  buses, 
but  among  the  well-dressed  and  well-to-do.  It  was  deplorably 
noticeable  among  the  soldiers  who  passed  through  the  can- 
teens. I  wondered  how  some  masticated  their  food  at  all. 
People  over  here  do  not  seem  to  visit  their  dentist  to  see  that 
no  trouble  has  commenced,  but  wait  until  they  are  driven  to 
him  by  acute  necessity. 

Walk  down  Piccadilly  or  Bond  Street  of  a  morning  and 
one  is  struck  by  tbe  easy  walk  and  graceful  carriage  both  of 
men  and  women  one  meets.  They  have  a  proud  bearing 
oblivious  of  the  passer-by.  Truly  it  is  a  patrician  race. 
There  is  refinement  of  contour  not  observable  among  other 
nations,  a  classic  profile,  and  a  complexion  for  which  one 
looks  in  vain  elsewhere.  Thinness  is  a  fashionable  cult 
among  both  sexes.  They  have  a  positive  horror  of  gaining 
weight.  Among  the  lower  classes  it  is  largely  due  to  excessive 
tea-drinking,  also  to  climate.  They  shiver  in  insufficiently 
warmed  houses,  through  the  'greater  portion  of  the  year. 
Among  villagers  there  is  not  always  that  well  nourished 
appearance,  in  spite  of  the  fresh  clear  skins,  not  that  robust- 
ness which  the  leisurely  environment  and  neat  orderliness 
might  lead  one  to  expect.     There  are  vast  improvements  yet 
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to  be  made  in  regard  to  drainage  and  sanitation.  Too  many 
weedy  youths  and  fragile  children  are  observable,  either 
inadequately  clad  or  insufficiently  accommodated  members 
of  immense  families  often  reared  in  ancient,  cramped  and 
insanitary  dwellings.  How  frequently  I  was  struck  with  this 
lack  of  breadth  among  the  soldiers,  a  lack  of  space  in  his 
upbringing,  noticeable  when  he  mingled  with  colonials.  He 
looked  sometimes  as  if  he  had  but  half  a  chance,  in  spite  of 
his  better  features  and  address.  Over-crowding  has  been 
responsible  for  child  neglect  and  infant  mortality  in  the  past. 
Happily,  that  drunkenness  and  poverty  which  formerly  dis- 
figured the  streets  of  the  large  towns,  have  almost  disappeared 
in  the  wake  of  fictitious  prosperity  following  on  the  war. 

The  atmosphere  of  semi-stagnation  which  previously 
enveloped  many  rural  communities  has  now  given  place  to 
bustle  and  activity.  Houses  are  gradually  being  built  and 
more  land  brought  under  cultivation  in  spite  of  the  huge 
depletion  of  able-bodied  men.  Old  men  awrakened  from 
drowsy  inertia,  school  boys  and  young  girls  at  new  and  inter- 
esting occupations,  at  least  seem  busy,  active  and  content. 

The  English  are  a  sentimental  race.  Their  surprising 
inconsistency  appears  to  foreigners  as  hypocritical.  On  the 
surface  they  are  cold  and  prudent.  But  the  freedom  of  the 
proletariat  provokes  general  astonishment.  The  shameless 
lovemaking  in  London  parks  alone  has  excited  the  amazed 
indignation  of  both  French  and  Americans  who  have  wit- 
nessed   it. 

That  they  are  fond  of  animals  is  a  sure  observation. 
England  is  a  paradise  for  animals,  such  is  her  consideration  of 
our  lesser  brethren.  In  no  other  country  are  they  the  objects 
of  so  much  forethought  and  respect.  Laws  are  framed  for 
their  well-being  and  protection,  and  societies  again  for  the 
enforcement  of  those  laws.  A  dog  is  resident  in  nearly  every 
home,  and  during  the  rationing  period  shared  the  coupons 
with  the  family.  His  wishes  are  consulted  and  his  inclina- 
tions are  forestalled.  He  is  alluded  to  with  a  greater  tender- 
ness than  that  evinced  by  most  English  people  when  speaking 
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of  their  relations.  He  may  lead  a  dissipated  life  and  no  one 
questions  his  behaviour.  The  largest  variety  may  seat  him- 
self immediately  in  front  of  a  small  fire  in  a  chilly  apartment 
absorbing  the  insufficient  heat  entirely  within  his  immense 
compass — while  human  beings  gathered  round  merely  cough 
and  draw  their  mantles  closer. 

The  feline  variety  is  elevated  into  a  superior  animal  and 
commands  an  almost  Egyptian  reverence.  She  does  not 
resolve  into  a  streak  of  fur  when  you  bend  to  stroke  her,  as 
on  Canadian  doorsteps  where  the  habits  of  the  family,  moving 
bi-annually  into  each  other's  houses,  produce  an  uncertain 
temper  and  nomadic  instincts,  but  archly  waves  a  tail  in 
greeting.  She  sticks  like  a  soft  burr  to  the  centre  of  a  busy 
roadway,  if  so  be  that  the  sun  is  there,  in  preference  to  a 
damp  area,  taking  her  otium  cum  dignitate,  unconcerned  by 
passing  traffic  She  is  not  mistaken.  The  carts  go  "  round 
her."  She  reaches  ample  proportions  in  this  country  and  has 
a  matronly  appearance  due  no  doubt  to  regular  meals  and 
careful  attention.  If  you  are  about  at  7.00  a.m.  you  will 
find  a  cat  on  every  threshold  inspecting  the  weather  and 
protecting  the  milk-can.  She  wears  a  solemn  air  of  pro- 
prietorship on  these  occasions  when  the  milk  is  deposited  and 
the  household  asleep,  an  aspect  of  beneficent  serenity  and 
unruffled  composure  proper  to  an  existence  unmarred  by 
alarums  and  ignominious  flights. 

In  the  days  before  the  war,  nowhere  else  could  be  observed 
more  magnificent  horses  than  in  England,  from  the  race 
courses  to  the  dock  yards  of  Liverpool.  The  heavy-fetlocked 
"drays"  were  a  special  feature  at  the  ports  of  embarkation. 
The  recruitment  of  the  fittest  varieties  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  left  us  with  a  C.3  equine  population.  Old 
"dug-outs"  made  their  appearance  with  drivers  to  correspond 
both  of  a  strictly  rationed  aspect,  and  with  the  depletion  of 
the  taxis  ancient  four-wheelers  came  into  their  own;  quaint, 
obsolete  vehicles  here  and  there  flitted  along  the  streets, 
bearing  traces  of  their  long  slumber  in  antiquated  coach- 
houses. 
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Horses  are  not  struck,  yelled  at,  and  whip-menaced  as 
on  the  Continent,  because  of  a  real  understanding  which 
exists  between  man  and  beast.  They  are  driven  properly  and 
repay  care  with  affection.  Where  one  searches  at  long  length 
for  a  drinking-trough  in  Paris,  London  provides  a  multitude, 
not  alone  for  horses,  but  lesser  ones  for  dogs  as  well,  in  all 
sorts  of  unexpected  corners.  I  was  driving  one  summer  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  behind  an  excessively  well-nourished  animal 
of  lethargic  temperament.  At  the  top  of  every  slight  ascent 
a  placard  announced  the  fact  that  "this  is  a  hill;"  otherwise  I 
suppose  we  might  have  missed  it.  After  proceeding  at  a 
snail's  pace  for  at  least  ten  minutes  I  poked  my  sunshade 
into  the  small  boy  with  the  reins  and  tried  to  awaken  his 
dormant  sense  of  speed. 

"  Can't  you  hurry  there,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
He  turned  sleepily.     "No,  m'am — it's  the  'ill." 
"Hill,  what  hill  ?"  we  asked  impatiently  looking  around 
us  and  perceiving  no  declivity.    No  answer.    After  further 
crawling  we  came  to  a  standstill.    Then  the  horse's  ears 
projected  from  torpor  and  the  urchin  gathered  the  reins. 

"Cawn't  'urry  an  'orse  down  'ill,  m'am,"  he  threw 
reproachfully  over  his  shoulder,  "it  strains  em!"  which  left 
us  open-mouthed,  still  searching  the  apparently  even  landscape 
for  "the  'ill." 

In  countries  like  Spain  and  Italy  the  beast  of  burden 
deserves  his  appellation.  He  is  often  worked  to  his  utmost 
capacity  on  the  narrowest  possible  margin  of  hay,  to  be 
cast  aside  as  old  junk  when  no  further  remuneration  can  be 
extracted  from  his  services.  But  in  England  a  man  takes  a 
pride  in  his  animal,  often  treating  him  as  he  might  a  weaker 
human  being,  and  I  wish  that  a  town-dwelling  French-Cana- 
dian could  take  a  leaf  out  of  his  book.  Sailors  frequently 
arrived  in  the  canteens  with  pets,  which  they  had  transported 
from  remote  latitudes.  Mongooses,  snakes,  parrots,  monkeys, 
and  kittens.  I  suppose  they  slept  with  them  in  their  bunks. 
We  all  remember  the  depths  of  perjury  to  which  the  soldier 
sunk  when  concealing  the  whereabouts  of  his  mascot,  or  a 
beloved  puppy  which  was  to  accompany  him  to  France. 
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Generalisations  are  not  only  misleading  but  dangerous  in 
these  days  of  newly  awakened  consciousness,  in  as  much  as 
they  are  apt  to  be  taken  at  more  than  their  face  value  by  those 
who  are  re-discovering  their  own  characteristics  and  seeking 
to  epitomize  their  neighbour's  in  a  hasty  epigram.  Strangers 
arriving  in  England  of  late,  after  a  brief  survey,  are  prone  to 
hasty  judgements  as  ill-considered  as  they  often  are  mistaken. 
The  old  country  takes  a  deal  of  knowing.  You  must  dig 
through  the  strata  to  find  the  true  mineral.  It  does  not 
sparkle  on  the  surface.     You  must  sink  your  shafts  and  listen. 

One  sensational  act  will  fill  a  newspaper,  be  it  the  suicide 
of  a  cocaine  victim,  or  the  inability  of  an  aristocratic  colonel  to 
pay  his  debts,  while  a  thousand  unselfish  deeds  or  a  scientific 
discovery  go  unrecorded.  One's  attention  through  the  per- 
versity of  the  press  is  perpetually  focussed  upon  the  bizarre, 
the  noxious,  morbid,  and  abnormal.  Two  pages  of  a  penny 
pictorial  are  absorbed  with  the  portraits  of  co-respondents  in 
divorce.  Another  dilates  upon  the  Roman  magnificence  of 
present-day  entertainments,  and  emphasizes  a  fabulous  sum 
spent  upon  some  fashionable  wedding,  and  from  another  one 
might  suppose  that  hotels  existed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
profiteering,  and  that  the  girlhood  of  England  consisted  of 
flappers  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  upon  the 
streets.  All  stimulating  to  Bolshevism.  We  see  ourselves 
exaggerated  as  in  a  distorted  mirror.  That  there  is  an  element, 
a  tiny  seed  of  truth  under  the  wildest  rumour  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  But  that  which  appertains  to  a  class  is  not  attribut- 
able to  a  nation.  It  is  more  often  international.  We  all 
know  of  the  minority  who  danced  their  way  through  the  war, 
who  bought  luxuries  in  defiance,  who  hoarded,  to  whom 
danger  brought  only  a  pleasurable  excitement,  and  whose 
war-babies  were  their  Pekinese.  They  were  found  equally  in 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  New  York.  They  are  the  escaping 
gas  in  the  volcanic  upheaval,  the  vapours  from  subterranean 
readjustments.  Enormous  changes  have  swept  over  England 
like  a  tidal  wave  engulfing  many  old  customs  and  character- 
istics and  leaving  others  amongst  strange  debris,  floating  on 
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the  surface  uncharted  and  undefinable,  transient  maybe,  but 
apparent  enough  to  all  but  the  most  unobservant.  From 
history  we  learn  that  war  is  succeeded  by  a  wave  of  crime. 
Nevertheless,  we  need  not  fasten  our  eyes  in  a  sort  of  helpless 
fascination  upon  its  present-day  recurrence,  but  watch  for 
what  succeeding  steadier  waters  bring. 

Already  one  sees  beneficent  results  affecting  large  masses 
of  the  community,  perhaps  not  universal,  yet  indefinably  wide- 
spread exempting  the  lowest  class  and  the  most  wealthy; 
within  the  solid  middle  stratum  is  observable  an  enormous 
wakening  of  intelligence,  a  disintegration  of  artificial  barriers, 
less  insularity,  a  better  knowledge  of  geography  and  politics, 
a  stimulation  of  interest  in  world-wide  affairs  and  a  livelier 
sense  not  exactly  of  patriotism,  but  of  nationality. 

Accuse  an  Englishman  of  patriotism  and  he  will  ironically 
repudiate  it.  He  will  asseverate  the  country  is  hopeless,  the 
outlook  appalling,  and  the  Government  insane.  To  rail  at 
his  superiors,  to  ridicule  the  administration,  to  criticise  and 
upbraid  is  his  inalienable  right.  He  instinctively  regards  them 
as  the  appurtenances  of  free  speech,  and  is  never  so  gloriously 
content  as  in  the  exercise  of  this  his  undisputed  privilege. 
His  patriotism  is  inarticulate.  It  is  not  visible  upon  a  waving 
flag,  nor  on  his  tongue.  It  is  simply  packed  up  in  his  kit, 
and  carried  into  action. 

He  makes  but  an  indifferent  advocate  on  his  own  behalf, 
owing  to  an  ingrained  dislike  of  explanations,  so  that  his 
motives  not  infrequently  are  misconstrued  and  his  altruism 
suspected.  He  does  not  expatiate  upon  the  necessity  of  an 
action  should  its  reasons  appear  sufficient  to  himself.  Propa- 
ganda which  his  soul  abhors  equally  with  poison  gas  was 
neglected  and  postponed  until  its  adoption  became  obligatory 
in  self-defence.  This  habitual  reserve  it  is  that  invests  dark 
or  inferior  races  with  a  certain  awe  in  their  regard;  not  of  his 
performance  so  much  as  of  his  inherent  and  voiceless  capabili- 
ties wherein  they  recognize  superiority.  The  knowledge  of 
power  existent,  though  withheld,  is  not  without  attraction,  and 
he  is  respected  as  a  being  of  mysterious  potentialities.  There 
is  a  meticulousness  about  the  jurisdiction  of  French  and 
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Germans  that  is  resented  by  the  black  races,  whereas  the 
vagaries  of  their  work  and  play  are  more  or  less  ignored, 
certainly  freer  from  interruption  under  the  good-humoured 
tolerance  of  the  English. 

The  female  worker  is  altering  the  basis  of  social  economy, 
and  in  the  elation  of  new-found  and  proved  capacities,  is 
asserting  an  independence  which  threatens  to  impair  the 
security  of  the  very  superstructure  she  is  endeavouring  to 
raise.  Domestic  service  has  become  the  least  popular  of 
avocations,  and  it  is  this  fact  coupled  with  insufficient 
housing  accommodation  that  is  going  to  alter  the  whole 
surface  aspect  of  England  during  the  next  decade.  Houses 
are  being  forsaken  for  the  greater  convenience  of  living  in 
apartments  and  flats,  which  again  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  reduction  of  population.  However,  we  are  promised 
quality  if  not  quantity  in  the  ensuing  generation  under  the 
aegis  of  the  new  Ministry  of  Health !  Restaurant  enter- 
taining is  becoming  more  prevalent  and  many  large  homes 
are  broken  up  owing  to  loss  of  members  on  active  service, 
and  immense  hitherto  little  developed  estates  have  come  under 
the  auctioneer's  hammer.  Large  tracts  of  land  are  being  split 
up  into  small  holdings  for  soldier  farmers  in  the  hope  that 
agriculture,  so  dangerously  neglected  before  the  war,  may 
recover  some  of  its  ancient  popularity,  and  also  as  a  deterrent 
to  a  too  extensive  emigration. 

Socialism  in  England  is  like  the  action  of  the  se  i  upon  its 
coasts,  in  places  receding  to  so  great  a  distance  that  its 
influence  is  imperceptible,  and  on  others  encroaching  to  such 
an  extent  that  many  an  old  landmark  has  disappeared.  But 
it  can  never  overwhelm  a  country  where  the  aristocratic 
traditions  are  as  strong  and  deep-rooted,  as  they  are  untyran- 
nical.  This  is  the  true  democracy,  not  the  dead  level  of 
socialism  where  the  reduction  of  emulation  and  competition 
would  produce  a  gradual  inertia,  and  with  stagnation — death. 
Biologically  considered,  strict  socialism  is  impossible.  There 
is,  if  not  a  sweet,  at  least  a  sane,  reasonableness  in  the  English 
nature  that  rejects  it. 

I.  L.  MUDGE 


TURGENEV,  THE  SEER 

y  I  ^URGENEV  is  a  novelist  to  whom  present  world  events 
should  bring  a  revival.  With  Russia  the  unknown 
quantity  in  the  problem  of  reconstruction  everything  that 
throws  light  on  her  character  and  possibilities  is  of  interest. 
We  find  any  number  of  articles,  illuminating  and  otherwise, 
about  Russia  in  the  current  magazines  and  newspapers,  but 
the  cumulative  effect  they  produce  on  the  ordinary  reader's 
mind  is  one  of  confusion  and  utter  perplexity.  They  seem 
like  tales  from  another  planet  or  another  age — tales  of  vast, 
brutal,  fanatical  barbarism,  of  iconoclastic  idealism  and  sheer 
helplessness.  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  How  can  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  exist  in  the  twentieth  century  ?  What 
trend  of  events,  what  movements  of  thought  he  behind  it  in 
the  past  ?  Such  histories  as  exist  seem  to  explain  very  little.  In 
history  are  set  down  the  broad  generalities  of  a  nation's  life 
— customs,  laws,  wars — and  generalities  do  not  seem  to  make 
real  the  situation.  What  we  require  is  to  study  the  psychology 
of  the  nation,  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  concrete 
manifestations  of  the  nation's  life  in  the  actions  and  emotions 
of  individual  men  and  women;  and  with  such  an  idea  in  mind 
we  immediately  think  of  Turgenev's  tense  and  beautiful  tales. 
To  study  a  work  of  art  for  anything  but  aesthetic  enjoyment 
may  appear  obnoxious  to  artistic  devotees;  but  so  important 
in  the  construction  of  his  novels  is  their  social  and  political 
background,  and  so  valuable  is  this  phase  of  his  work  in 
helping  us  to  understand  the  psychology  of  Russia,  that  it 
appears  to  me  we  might.,  without  leaving  ourselves  open  to 
the  charge  of  being  completely  exoteric,  blow  the  dust  from 
our  volumes  of  Turgenev  and  read  them  for  their  historical 
significance. 

Within  the  last  few  years  Turgenev,  like  Tennyson,  has 
fallen  somewhat  out  of  fashion.     The  time  is  passed  when  he 
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might  have  been  called  the  most  popular  of  Russian  novelists. 
The  fastidious  purity  of  his  art,  the  naivete  of  his  realism, 
the  shyness  he  exhibits  towards  the  unpleasant  phases  of 
life  make  his  productions  of  a  sort  not  sufficiently  pungent  to 
suit  our  modern  taste.  We  prefer  something  with  more  of 
the  tang  of  crude  reality.  Turgenev's  productions,  which 
have  been  compared  to  etchings  in  delicacy  and  suggestiveness 
of  effect,  have  been  displaced  by  Tolstoi's  comprehensive 
canvases  and  the  lurid  colourings  of  the  later  realists. 

Despite  the  old-fashioned  flavour  of  daintiness  which 
attaches  to  his  art,  there  are  qualities  in  it  of  such  permanent 
value  that  he  should  be  well  worth  reviving — qualities,  indeed, 
that  are  too  often  wanting  in  the  work  of  his  compatriots. 
The  fault  of  most  Russian  art  is  its  formlessness  and  unre- 
straint; but  Turgenev  in  his  artistic  creation  always  showed  a 
nice  sense  of  form,  a  refined  aesthetic  taste,  and  a  classic 
tendency  to  self-control.  Later  Russian  novelists,  moreover, 
seem  to  have  felt  a  fascination  in  the  study  of  the  abnormal. 
Dostoivesky,  Gorky,  Tchekov,  Andrev,  have  all  put  into  their 
books  characters  afflicted  with  mental  or  moral  abnormality. 
This  pathologic  tendency  did  not  show  itself  in  Turgenev. 
Some  of  his  characters  are,  to  be  sure,  remarkable,  unique, 
but  they  are  not  psychiatric.  Unlike  Tolstoi,  again,  who 
gave  up  writing  about  life  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  his  belief, 
Turgenev  held  himself  aloof  from  the  activities  of  his  time. 
The  income  from  his  private  estate  made  it  unnecessary  for 
him  to  engage  in  any  business;  part  of  his  time  was  spent 
away  from  Russia;  he  had  few  personal  interests,  no  wife  nor 
family,  few  beliefs,  and  no  fervent  social  or  moral  propaganda 
to  preach.  His  interest  in  life  was  that  of  the  artist,  the  keen 
and  cultured  observer.  Yet  with  the  people,  even  with  the 
common  moujik,  he  showed  the  greatest  sympathy.  It  is 
always  clear,  despite  his  aloofness  from  the  activities  of  his 
countrymen,  and  his  critical  attitude  towards  their  efforts, 
that  the  subject  nearest  his  heart  was  Russia  and  the  Russians. 
In  short  Turgenev  displayed  a  wide  humanity,  a  sanity  and 
balance  of  judgement,  a  precision  and  delicacy  of  workman- 
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ship,  and  an  artistic  reserve  which  are  unusual  in  the  work  of 
Russian  novelists;  these  qualities  will  always  place  him 
amongst  the  foremost  novelists  of  the  world. 

For  the  reader  of  to-day,  however,  there  should  be  a 
special  interest  in  Turgenev's  novels  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  analyze  a  most  important  period  of  Russian  history. 
The  revolution  in  the  spring  of  1917  was  described  in  the 
press  as  if  it  had  been  caused  over  night  by  German  agents 
and  the  want  of  bread — as  if  the  plant  which  matured  so 
suddenly  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  had  been  without  root  in 
the  past  of  the  nation;  but  such  a  view  is,  of  course,  unjusti- 
fiable. There  is  little  doubt  that  the  actual  rising  of  the 
mob  in  Petrograd  was  partly  the  result  of  food  shortage;  and 
German  intrigue,  insidious  there  as  elsewhere,  may  have 
helped  to  create  the  resulting  confusion;  but  the  train  of 
thought  which  made  possible  the  work  of  the  mob  and  the 
later  dominance  of  the  Bolsheviki  was  not  so  superficial. 

To  discover  the  real  springs  of  the  revolution,  both  social 
and  political,  we  must  go  back  further  than  the  few  days 
immediately  preceding  the  coup  d'etat.  Revolution  had 
been  simmering  for  years  in  the  empire  of  the  Czar,  held 
under  only  by  police,  secret  service  agents,  cannons,  and 
Cossacks.  It  we  wish  to  fix  on  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
for  governmental  reform  and  national  resurrection  we  must 
go  back  to  the  liberalism  which  reached  Russia  from  the 
western  European  nations  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  that  liberalism  which  was  the  recrudescence  of  the 
ideas  of  the  French  Revolution.  For  a  time  the  democratic 
desire  for  liberty,  which  had  overthrown  the  Bourbon 
monarchy  and  had  caused  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
system  of  government  in  the  French  state,  had  been  curbed 
by  Napoleonic  imperialism,  and  later  crushed  by  the  high- 
handed settlement  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  In  1848, 
however,  it  found  expression  once  more  in  a  ferment  of 
popular  protest  and  insurrection,  which  began  in  France  and 
swept  over  the  whole  of  Europe  with  barricades  and  blood- 
shed,  Chartist   processions   and    the   downfall   of   old-world 
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statesmen.  Russia,  through  her  remote  position  and  the 
repressive  tendencies  of  her  government,  had  always  lived 
apart  from  the  other  nations;  but  the  desire  for  liberty  and 
progress,  increased  by  the  shock  of  disillusionment  resulting 
from  the  Crimean  War,  affected  even  her.  Like  a  wave 
losing  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  this  movement  passed 
over  the  vast  empire  of  the  Czar.  The  depths  of  Russian 
life  were  not  stirred  by  it,  but  it  reached  many  educated  men 
of  liberal  tendencies  and  brought  about  several  needed  reforms. 
The  freeing  of  the  serfs  and  the  creation  of  the  zemtsvos 
belong  to  this  period.  Russia,  however,  was  not  ripe  for 
democracy  and  the  hopes  of  the  liberal-minded  were  for  a  time 
disappointed;  but  most  of  the  currents  of  thought  which  have 
since  influenced  Russian  life  sprang  from  that  time;  and  for 
those  who  wish  to  understand  the  present  situation  the  period 
is  full  of  interesting  suggestion. 

This  was  the  period  so  carefully  analyzed  and  depicted  by 
Turgenev.  In  his  series  of  six  novels  beginning  with  "  Rudin  " 
and  ending  with  "  Virgin  Soil,"  he  deliberately  portrayed  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  significant  features  of  the  period 
between  1840  and  1870.  The  lesser  novelist,  who  makes  his 
field  of  study  the  social  and  political  life  of  a  nation,  makes  the 
mistake  of  writing  in  the  form  of  a  novel  what  is  in  reality  a 
pamphlet — of  merely  covering  the  medicinal  pill  of  theory 
with  an  adventitious  coating  of  romance.  Turgenev's  method 
was  more  searching  and  positive.  He  aimed  at  revealing  the 
real  source  of  national  events  in  the  psychology  of  national 
types  of  character.  From  amongst  the  men  and  women  of 
his  time  he  chose  such  as  exemplified  its  significant  tendencies; 
and  he  showec  these  acting  and  reacting  on  the  mass  of 
undeveloped  Russia.  This  task  he  performed  so  well  that 
his  novels  stand  unique  as  an  intimate  record  of  the  most 
formative  period  of  Russian  history.  With  the  spaciousness 
and  perspicuity  of  the  acute  philosopher  and  the  minute  care 
of  the  artist  he  has  analyzed  the  mind  of  the  nation  in  adoles- 
cence, and  has  disclosed  coming  into  life  those  traits  which 
make  its  character  and  bring  about  its  destiny.     For  that 
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reason  the  reader  of  to-day,  puzzling  over  the  meaning  of 
events  in  that  empire  whose  politics  are  so  confounded,  will 
find  his  novels  of  peculiar  interest. 

For  the  most  part  Turgenev's  novels  deal  with  the  better 
classes  of  society — the  landowners  and  government  officials 
and  the  intelligentsia.  For  want  of  a  parliamentary  battle- 
ground, where  rival  parties  could  fight  out  their  differences  of 
opinion,  social  gatherings,  students7  societies,  the  salon  of  the 
popular  woman  became  the  scene  of  the  country's  political 
struggles.  It  was  of  such  scenes  that  Turgenev  wrote  in  his 
novels.  As  we  read  them  we  see  the  movement  of  the  nation's 
political  thought  just  as  we  see  it  in  Canada  in  the  battles 
and  conquests  of  political  parties.  To  such  a  scene  we  are 
introduced  in  "Rudin,"  the  first  novel  of  the  six. 

Turgenev  here  described  the  country  home  of  Marya 
Mihaelovna,  the  widow  of  a  government  official,  where  the 
brightest  intellects  of  the  neighbourhood  gathered — the  liberal- 
minded  country  gentleman,  the  dilettante,  playing  the  latest 
etude  of  Thalberg,  the  melancholy  cynic,  who  was  "  railing 
from  morning  to  night,  sometimes  very  aptly,  sometimes 
rather  stupidly,  but  always  with  gusto."  Marya  Mihaelovna 
herself,  a  woman  without  extraordinary  intellectual  acquire- 
ments but  with  great  tact  and  social  aplomb,  was  the  presiding 
spirit  of  the  little  circle.  About  her  the  conversation  moved ; 
she  drew  out  this  one,  reproved  the  other,  and  on  the  whole 
played  the  part  of  hostess  with  considerable  skill. 

The  story  opens  with  the  request  of  an  excellent  baron 
who  was  "  interested  in  literature — or  more  strictly  speaking 
in  political  economy" — to  read  for  her  approval  an  essay  that 
he  had  just  written.  On  the  appointed  evening  she  gathered 
her  coterie  about  her  to  receive  the  baron;  but  unfortunately 
the  worthy  man  was  ill  and  in  bis  stead  was  forced  to  send 
a  young  fellow  named  Rudin. 

The  character  of  Rudin  is  a  favourite  type  in  Russian 
literature.  He  was  a  man  of  high  enthusiasm  but  few  deeds, 
of  strong  intellect  but  weak  will,  of  great  faith  producing  no 
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works — in  short  a  Hamlet.  He  had  not  the  animal  exuberance 
of  the  "happy  warrior/'  but  was  essentially  speculative,  self- 
conscious,  over  reflective — his  ideas  of  value  based  on  ratio- 
cination rather  than  on  emotion  and  instinct.  His  actions 
proceeded  from  theory,  not  from  impulse,  and  most  of  his 
theories  were  borrowed.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  sources  of 
life  and  action  within  his  mind  were  dry.  Yet  despite  his 
ineffectiveness  we  are  forced  to  love  him  for  his  idealistic 
enthusiasm,  and  to  look  on  him  not  as  a  despicable  character 
but  as  one  to  awaken  almost  tragic  pity. 

"  'Rudin  has  character,  genius!'  "  cried  Bassistoff. 

"  'Genius,  very  likeJy  he  has!'  replied  Lezhnov,  'but  as 
for  character  .  .  .  That's  just  his  misfortune,  tha+ 
there's  no  character  in  him     .      v     . '  " 

The  whole  story  turns  on  Rudin's  peculiar  nature.  When 
he  came  amongst  the  group  of  intellectuals  gathered  at  Marya 
Mihaelovna's,  he  at  first  carried  all  before  him.  Pigasov, 
who  had  previously  held  sway  and  had  given  vent  to  his 
bitter  paradoxes  without  let  or  hindrance,  he  quickly  drove 
from  the  field,  outwitted  anc  disgraced;  and  in  a  brief  time  he 
made  himself  the  centre  of  interest. 

"Rudin  seemed  uncertain  at  first,  and  not  disposed  to 
speak  out  freely;  his  words  did  not  come  readily,  but  at  last 
he  grew  warm  and  began  to  speak.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
his  voice  was  the  only  sound  in  the  room.  All  were  crowding 
in  a  circle  about  him." 

This  was  Rudin's  purple  night.  Set  on  fire  by  his  glowing 
words  Natalya,  the  daughter  of  the  house,  fell  in  love  with 
him;  and  he  on  his  side  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  in  love 
with  her.  But  his  conquest  was  short-lived.  The  weakness 
of  his  character  quickly  showed  itself.  The  girl's  mother,  a 
practical  woman  with  her  daughter's  interests  in  mind, 
objected  to  the  marriage.  Natalya  expected  that  the  man  of 
her  heart,  this  iconoclastic  hero  who  was  so  full  of  new  ideas 
and  telling  words,  would  not  be  dismayed  by  any  such  petty 
conventional  obstacle  as  a  parent's  objection,  but  that  if 
necessary  he  would  take  her  away  with  him  clandestinely. 
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She  was  ready  for  even  that  eventuality — but  what  did 
Rudin  do  ?  Nothing  ...  As  far  as  he  could  see  there 
was  nothing  to  do.  With  proper  melancholy  but  scarcely  a 
protest  he  submitted;  the  girl's  dream  was  broken,  and  she 
told  him  bitterly  that  their  love  had  been  a  mistake. 

A  few  days  later  Rudin  left  this  small  section  of  Russian 
society  as  suddenly  as  he  came,  and  his  name  became  only  a 
rumor.  What  effect  did  he,  the  first  of  the  enthusiastic 
reformers  of  the  period,  have  on  the  lives  of  these  ordinary 
Russian  people  ?  Even  before  he  left  they  had  tired  of  his 
eloquence,  and  had  become  disgusted  at  his  tactlessness,  his 
weakness  of  will  and  his  want  of  the  common  human  emotions. 
Only  Natalya  for  a  time  remembered  and  regretted,  not 
Rudin  but  her  dream  of  Rudin;  yet  even  her  heart  was  at 
length  healed  by  a  more  suitable  marriage;  and  one  young 
student,  Bassistoff,  had  caught  the  spark  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
spirit  of  the  new  ideas.  The  others  without  exception  went  on 
exactly  as  before. 

In  Rudin  we  see  the  true  type  of  early  Russian  reformers 
— devoted,  unpractical,  eloquent,  visionary,  filled  with  a 
diluted  form  of  Western  ideas,  but  without  the  strength  of 
will  to  grasp  circumstances  and  mould  them  to  their  will;  and 
their  effect  upon  the  life  of  their  time  was  like  the  effect  of  a 
passing  gust  of  wind  which  stirs  the  leaves  for  a  moment  and 
is  gone.  Enthusiastic,  futile,  without  the  supporting  sense 
of  public  sympathy,  they  were  men  without  friends  and  in  a 
sense  without  a  country. 

In  an  epilogue,  Rudin  is  seen  dying  upon  the  barricades 
of  Paris  in  the  wild  July  insurrection : 

"On  a  sultry  afternoon  on  the  26th  of  July,  1848,  in 
Paris,  when  the  revolution  of  the  ateliers  nationaux  had 
already  been  almost  suppressed,  a  line  battalion  was  taking  a 
barricade  in  one  of  the  alleys  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  A 
few  gunshots  had  already  broken  it;  its  surviving  defenders 
abandoned  it,  and  were  only  thinking  of  their  own  safety, 
when  suddenly  on  the  very  top  of  the  barricade,  on  the  frame 
of  an  overturned  omnibus,  appeared  a  tall  man  in  an  old 
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overcoat,  with  a  red  sash,  and  a  straw  hat  on  his  gray  dis- 
hevelled head.  In  one  hand  he  heJd  a  red  flag,  in  the  other  a 
blunt,  curved  sabre,  and  as  he  scrambled  up  he  shouted 
something  in  a  shrill  strained  voice,  waving  his  flag  and 
sabre.  A  Vincennes  tirailleur  took  aim  at  him — fired.  The 
tall  man  dropped  the  flag,  and  like  a  sack  he  toppled  over 
face  downwards,  as  though  he  were  falling  at  someone's  feet. 
The  bullet  had  passed  through  his  heart. 

" '  Tien ! '  said  one  of  the  escaping  revolutionists  to  another, 
'on  vient  de  tuer  le  Polonais.' 

"  'BigreV  answered  the  other,  and  both  ran  into  the  cellar 
of  a  house,  the  shutters  of  which  were  closed,  and  its  walls 
streaked  with  traces  of  powder  and  shot. 

"This  'Polonais'  was  Dmitri  Rudin.,, 

Poor  enthusiastic  Rudin,  histrionic  devotee  of  a  vision 
which  did  not  perish.  He  died  in  distant  Paris — a  subject 
fit  at  the  same  time  for  laughter  and  tears,  pity  and  hate. 

The  story  in  the  next  novel,  "A  House  of  Gentlefolk,"  is 
given  a  definite  date,  1842.  It  is,  like  indeed  all  Turgenev's 
novels,  a  love  story — perhaps  the  most  touching  of  all.  In  it 
he  describes  a  family  of  noblemen  together  with  their  friends 
— landowners,  leading  their  quiet  life  apart  from  all  the  dis- 
turbances of  politics  and  revolutionary  ideas.  The  hero, 
Lavretsky,  is  one  of  those  Russians  who  has  returned  from 
abroad  mellowed  but  not  spoiled  by  contact  with  the  more 
advanced  nations  of  the  West.  Turgenev  said  that  Lavretsky 
in  his  outlook  on  life  was  of  all  the  characters  in  his  books 
most  like  himself — liberal,  appreciative  of  the  advancement  of 
other  nations,  but  full  of  love  for  Russia  and  averse  to 
iconoclasm  and  violence.  In  the  course  of  the  story,  on  the 
contrary,  is  described  that  Russian  who  returned  from  his 
travels  overflowing  with  superficial  notions  for  immediate 
reform  of  everything,  the  traveller  who  bad  observed,  indeed, 
all  that  is  unessential,  but  had  missed  the  real  forces  underlying 
modern  democracy. 

"Ivan  Petrovitch  returned  to  Russia  an  Anglomaniac. 
Short  hair,  starched  frills,  a  pea-green,  long-skirted  coat  with 
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a  number  of  little  collars;  a  sour  expression  of  countenance, 
something  truculent  and  at  the  same  time  careless  in  his 
demeanour,  an  utterance  through  the  teeth,  an  abrupt  wooden 
laugh,  an  absence  of  smile,  a  habit  of  conversation  only  on 
political  or  politico-economic  subjects,  a  passion  for  under- 
done roast  beef  and  port  wine — everything  in  him  breathed, 
so  to  speak,  of  Great  Britain. 

"  He  came  to  his  estate  filled  with  a  burning  passion  for 
innovation.  He  was  going  to  set  everything  right  in  no  time, 
and  this  is  what  he  did : 

" .  .  .a  few  changes  were  made  in  the  house,  and 
the  hangers-on  and  parasites  were  put  to  immediate  flight. 
Among  their  numbers  suffered  two  old  women,  the  one  blind, 
the  other  paralyzed,  and  also  a  worn-out  major  of  the 
Ochakov  days,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  voracity,  was  fed 
upon  nothing  but  black  bread  and  lentils.  An  order  was 
given  also  not  to  receive  any  of  the  former  visitors;  they  were 
replaced  by  a  distant  neighbour,  a  certain  blond  and  scrofulous 
baron,  an  exceedingly  well  brought  up  and  remarkably  dull 
man.  New  furniture  was  sent  from  Moscow;  spittoons,  bells 
and  wash-hand  basins  were  introduced;  the  breakfast  was 
served  in  a  novel  fashion,  foreign  wines  replaced  the  old 
national  spirits  and  liquors;  new  liveries  were  given  to  the 
servants,  and  to  the  family  coat-of-arms  was  added  the  motto, 
In  recto  virtus." 

The  only  thing  that  remained  unaltered  was  the  feudal 
rent  and  labour  required  by  ancient  custom  from  the  peasants 
by  their  lord.  This  if  anything  became  heavier  to  provide 
for  the  land  owner's  converted  notions  of  propriety;  and  the 
serfs  were  forbidden  the  old  privilege  of  approaching  their 
master  directly  with  their  troubles. 

After  "A  House  of  Gentlefolk"  comes  a  story  with  the 
suggestive  title  "On  the  Eve."  It  is  dated  1853,  just  a  year 
before  the  Crimean  War,  when  Russia  was  still  under  the  dark 
rule  of  Nicholas  I.  Upon  his  coming  to  the  throne  Czar 
Nicholas  had  been  greeted  by  the  December  insurrection  of 
1825,  when  the  military  had  been  ordered  to  disperse  the  mob 
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with  cannon  and  grape-shot;  and  he  had  never  forgotten  the 
threat.  Such  a  thing  he  resolved  should  never  occur  again 
during  his  reign.  To  his  mind  the  ideas  which  were  behind  it 
threatened  the  submersion  of  true  government  and  society; 
they  were  the  product  of  a  decadent  civilization— symptoms 
of  the  fevered  dream  of  national  morbidity.  For  several 
hundred  years  the  Russian  people  had  lived  under  the  rule  of 
the  czars  with  docility  and  contentment — what  need  was  there 
for  change  ?  To  keep  Russia  uncontaminated  by  any  wild 
notions  about  constitutional  reform,  about  government  by  the 
uneducated  mobs  instead  of  by  properly  constituted  authority, 
in  short  about  liberty,  he  pursued  a  policy  of  most  thorough 
repression.  No  student  could  go  abroad  without  a  special 
permit  from  the  government;  the  universities  must  limit  their 
attendance  to  three  hundred  each;  the  press  was  rigidly 
censored  and  all  books  coming  into  the  country  were  subjected 
to  thorough  examination  so  that  any  unorthodox  views 
on  religion,  science  or  politics  could  be  carefully  expunged; 
even  the  mails  were  not  inviolate,  for  a  government  official's 
prying  eye  might  read  the  most  private  letter.  In  a  word 
the  Czar  made  every  effort  to  prevent  a  ray  of  light  from 
penetrating  the  gross  darkness  of  Holy  Russia. 

No  time  in  Russian  history  appears  more  hopeless;  and 
yet  no  period  was  more  filled  with  sanguine  expectations, 
vague  and  inarticulate  to  be  sure,  but  ready  to  be  turned  to 
definite  purpose.  Strong  men  might  have  accomplished 
much.  The  country  needed  her  Garibaldi,  her  George 
Washington,  her  Cromwell.  In  his  novel  Turgenev  incarnated 
the  spirit  of  hope  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  the  form  of 
Elena,  the  chief  figure  in  the  book;  and  we  find  him  looking 
over  his  countrymen  to  discover  one  who  could  capture  her 
pure  aspiring  heart  and  lead  her  out  to  great  things.  It  is 
young  Russia  in  want  of  the  strong  man.  And  who  is  he  ? 
He  is  not  Bersenev,  the  scholar  and  dreamer;  nor  Shubin,  the 
mercurial  and  childish  artist;  but  he  is  the  foreigner,  Insarov. 
Unlike  Rudin,  the  Russian  enthusiast,  Insarov  is  a  man  of 
few  words  but  strong  action.     He  is  a  Bulgarian  patriot  who 
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has  fled  for  a  time  from  his  country;  and  he  has  but  one  idea — 
the  liberation  of  his  beloved  Bulgaria  from  the  frightful 
dominion  of  the  Turk.  Turgenev  has  looked  amongst  his 
countrymen  for  a  man  to  lead  Russia  out  of  the  slough,  but 
he  has  looked  in  vain,  and  is  forced  merely  to  point  signifi- 
cantly to  a  foreign  character. 

Uvar  Ivanovitch,  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  any 
of  the  novels,  the  great,  sleepy,  inarticulate  Slav,  the  ponderous 
Russian  Bear,  was  typical  of  the  untouched  life  of  Russia. 
He  was  not  a  revolutionary,  an  Anglomaniac,  a  glib  student 
with  a  smattering  of  foreign  knowledge.  He  was  Russia 
itself.     Was  there  any  hope  in  him  ? 

The  novel  closes  with  a  letter  written  by  Shubin,  the 
artist,  to  this  great,  silent,  undeveloped  Russian. 

"  'Do  you  remember/  Shubin  writes,  'what  you  said  to 
me  that  night  when  poor  Elena's  marriage  was  made  known, 
when  I  was  sitting  on  your  bed  talking  to  you?  Do  you 
remember  I  asked  you,  "Will  there  ever  be  men  among  us?" 
and  you  answered  "There  will  be!"  0  primeval  force!  And 
now  from  here  "in  my  poetic  distance,"  I  will  ask  you  again : 
"What  do  you  say,  Uvar  Ivanovitch,  will  there  be  ?  "' 

"Uvar  Ivanovitch  flourished  his  fingers  and  fixed  his 
enigmatical  stare  into  the  far  distance." 

In  his  novel,  "Fathers  and  Children,"  Turgenev  caught 
at  its  birth  the  aspect  of  that  new  cult  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  "Nihilists."  The  term  became  notorious  later  when 
the  followers  of  the  doctrine  took  to  political  insurrection  and 
terrorism;  but  as  Turgenev  used  the  epithet  it  applied  merely 
to  an  intellectual  tendency — the  tendency  to  complete 
reaction  against  existing  ideas  and  institutions.  To  the 
lovers  of  the  past  it  seemed  like  a  desire  for  complete  negation. 
The  Nihilists  approved  of  nothing,  accepted  nothing: 

"Pavel  Petrovitch  raised  his  hands  in  horror. 

"  'I  don't  understand  you,  after  that.  You  insult  the 
Russian  people.  I  don't  understand  how  it  is  possible  not  to 
acknowledge  principles,  rules!  By  virtue  of  what  do  you 
act  then?' 
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"  'I've  told  you  already,  uncle,  that  we  don't  accept  any 
authorities/  put  in  Arkady. 

"  'We  act  by  virtue  of  what  we  recognize  as  beneficial/ 
observed  Bazarov.  'At  the  present  time,  negation  is  the 
most  beneficial  of  all — and  we  deny • 

"  'Everything?' 

"  'Everything!' 

"  'What?  not  only  art  and  poetry  .  .  .  but  even 
.     horrible  to  say     .      .      . ' 

"  'Everything/  repeated  Bazarov,  with  indescribable  com- 
posure." 

To  these  young  intellectuals  society  seemed  to  be  so  full 
of  humbug,  hypocrisy,  superstition,  incompetency,  injustice, 
that  it  was  worthy  only  of  destruction.  They  were  the  young 
liberals  of  the  sixties.  With  the  Crimean  War  the  old  faith 
in  the  sacred  destiny  of  Holy  Russia  had  vanished;  that 
cultured  liberalism  which  followed  the  war  and  the  resultant 
contact  with  the  west — that  enlightenment  which  made  so 
much  of  its  high  sounding  water  words  of  "aristocracy, 
liberalism,  progress,  principles/'  and  on  the  other  hand  showed 
such  incompetency  and  such  subservience  to  the  authorities 
had  proved  equally  vapid;  and  the  intelligent  youth  of  the 
country,  with  that  theoretic  thoroughness  so  characteristic 
of  the  Slav,  was  prone  to  cast  everything  from  its  respect. 
Towards  the  older  generation  of  romantic  liberals  and  pom- 
pous adherents  of  tradition  these  young  iconoclasts  looked 
with  scorn  and  a  good  deal  of  cynicism. 

"At  that  instant,  the  long-drawn  notes  of  a  violoncello 
floated  out  to  them  from  the  house.  Some  one  was  playing 
Schubert's  Expectation  with  much  feeling,  though  with  an 
untrained  hand,  and  the  melody  flowed  with  honey  sweetness 
through  the  air. 

"  '  Wh?t's  that  ?  '  cried  Bazarov  in  amazement. 

"'It's  my  father.' 

"  'Your  father  plays  the  violoncello  ?  ' 

"  'Yes.' 

"  'And  how  old  is  your  father  ?  ' 
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u  '  Forty-four/ 

"Bazarov  suddenly  burst  into  roars  of  laughter. 

"  l  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  ' 

"  'Upon  my  word,  a  man  of  forty-four,  a  paterfamilias  in 
this  out-of-the-way  district,  playing  the  violoncello!'  " 

Arkady's  father,  moreover,  kept  a  mistress  in  his  house 
— a  harmless,  pleasant  woman,  incapable  of  wrecking  any 
man's  life;  while  his  uncle,  Peter  Paulovitch,  lived  in  a  world 
of  pompous  sadness  because  his  life  had  years  before  been 
blighted  by  a  woman  ! 

What  a  delightfully  romantic  atmosphere  these  elderly 
souls  inhabited! — a  softened  kind  of  Byronism,  freed  of  all 
wildness  and  bravado.  And  with  their  poetic  self-indulgence 
how  completely  ineffectual  they  were !  With  all  their  high 
sounding  words  how  incompetent  in  handling  the  affairs  of 
life! 

"  'I  have  looked  at  your  father's  establishment,'  Bazarov 
began  again.  'The -cattle  are  inferior,  the  horses  are  broken 
down;  the  buildings  aren't  up  to  much,  and  the  workmen  look 
confirmed  loafers;  while  the  superintendent  is  either  a  fool, 
or  a  knave,  I  haven't  quite  found  out  which  yet.'  " 

Like  ancient  devotees  who  fled  from  the  world  to  find 
salvation  in  the  performance  of  rigorous  monastic  rites,  these 
Nihilists  cast  aside  all  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  natural  sciences.  Bazarov  found  even 
the  love  of  his  simple,  old-fashioned  parents  an  impediment 
to  his  work.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  longed  to  see  him 
and  that  he  in  his  own  way  returned  their  love,  he  spent 
very  little  time  at  home;  but  wandered  about  where  he  could 
carry  on  his  scientific  researches  without  interruption.  It 
was  in  his  work  that  he  found  himself.  To  his  mind  there 
was  soundness  and  reality  at  least  in  the  unimaginative 
natural  sciences.  It  was  in  terms  of  such  investigations  that 
life  bad  meaning  for  him.  When  he  fell  in  love  he  extolled 
his  mistress  by  praising  her  beauties  as  a  subject  for  the 
dissecting  table;  and  we  feel  that  his  end  was  poetically  just 
when  he  died  as  the  result  of  an  accident  in  his  experimental 
work. 
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" Fathers  and  Children"  did  not  meet  with  favour  in 
Russia.  The  old  conservative  party  had  always  looked  on 
Turgenev  with  suspicion,  and  they  took  this  new  book  as  a 
further  insult.  The  party  of  reform,  on  the  other  hand, 
among  whom  he  had  previously  met  with  approval,  were 
greatly  chagrined  at  what  they  felt  was  not  a  picture  but  a 
caricature  of  themselves.  Even  his  best  friends  quarrelled 
with  Turgenev  over  the  character  of  Bazarov.  The  crudeness, 
the  egotism,  the  lack  of  tact  and  human  feeling  displayed  by 
this  first  Nihilist,  together  with  his  failure  to  produce  any 
constructive  policy,  seemed  to  them  to  make  an  unfair 
portrait  of  the  enthusiasts  of  progress.  With  one  accord  they 
poured  out  their  criticisms  on  the  novelist;  while  he  on  his 
side  felt  vexed  at  what  he  considered  a  want  of  understanding. 
In  a  spirit  of  bitter  disillusionment  he  wrote  his  next  novel, 
"Smoke." 

Turgenev  was  living  at  Baden  when  he  wrote  "Smoke," 
and  he  looked  at  his  countrymen  as  if  with  the  unsympathetic 
eyes  of  a  foreigner.  He  at  any  rate  drew  no  veil  over  their 
faults.  With  a  clearness  of  vision  which  is  quite  unlike  the 
blindness  of  love  he  indicated  their  inherent  weaknesses  of 
character.  It  is  as  if  he  said,  "You  have  considered  my 
Bazarov  a  caricature  ?  Nonsense !  You  are  not  so  good  as 
he.     Look.     In  this  book  I  shall  reveal  your  real  natures !" 

Most  of  the  characters  in  the  story  are  in  the  intelli- 
gentsia class.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  this  class  in 
Russia,  for  none  like  it  exists  here,  where  education  is  at  least 
nominally  universal  and  every  man  and  woman  possesses  a 
modicum  of  politics.  In  Russia,  education  was  the  exception 
and  any  views  on  economics  or  politics  were  looked  on  by  the 
authorities  as  a  crime.  The  nation  was  made  up  of  two  parts 
— the  governed  mass  of  the  people  and  the  governing  bureau- 
cracy with  the  Czar  at  its  head.  As  a  result  of  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  there  grew  up  a  small  class  of  progressive  intellectuals 
for  whom  there  seemed  to  be  no  place  in  the  system  of  national 
life.  Since  only  those  most  devoted  to  progress  had  the 
courage  to  risk  death  or  Siberia,  they  were  enthusiasts  of  the 
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most  ardent  sort,  caring  little  for  personal  comfort,  wealth  or 
position,  and  giving  their  whole  energy  to  the  cause  of  national 
regeneration.  Many  of  them  were  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  courage  and  devotion — men  and  women  for  whom  we 
can  have  only  the  greatest  respect;  but,  as  in  every  movement 
against  existing  institutions,  especially  in  Russia,  there  were 
fanatics  and  impractical  visionaries.  As  a  class,  moreover, 
they  were  addicted  to  the  characteristic  Russian  vice  of 
oratory.  They  bandied  about  borrowed  ideas,  mere  abstract 
words  and  the  names  of  notables;  and  they  engaged  in 
endless  wordy  discussions,  beginning  nowhere  and  ending  in 
nothing.  As  in  Rudin's  case  they  were  as  a  rule  out  of  touch 
with  the  deeper  national  feeling,  and  many  of  them  showed 
too  great  a  subservience  to  foreigners  and  foreign  ideas. 
These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  intelligentsia  which  so 
disheartened  Turgenev  that  he  almost  despaired  of  any  good 
ever  coming  out  of  Russia. 

Most  of  the  men  and  women  gathered  at  Baden  could  be 
classed  as  intelligentsia — many  of  them  political  exiles. 
Cast  into  relief  by  a  foreign  background,  they  offered  the 
novelist  an  excellent  opportunity  for  psychological  study. 
He  did  not  let  the  opportunity  pass;  but  in  his  novel  caught 
their  indisputable  imperfections  as  in  the  glare  of  the  lime- 
light. The  chapter  of  "Smoke"  in  which  he  described  a 
gathering  of  intellectuals  is  one  of  the  most  withering  strictures 
in  all  fiction.  Such  a  "building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,"  such 
a  feast  of  words,  such  pretentious  vacuity,  such  posing !  It 
was  a  great  outpouring  of  words  which  accomplished  no  pur- 
pose. The  effect  left  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  upon  reading 
the  chapter  is  like  that  of  a  wild,  unmeaning  dream  that  would 
tax  a  psychoanalyst  to  interpret.  Music,  science,  history, 
politics — every  phase  of  thought  was  raved  about  indis- 
criminately. 

"There  was  an  outburst  all  of  a  sudden  from  Voroshilov; 
in  a  single  breath,  almost  choking  himself,  he  mentioned 
Draper,  Vircbhow,  Shelgunov,  Bicbat,  Helmholz,  Star,  St. 
Raymund,  Johann  Muller  the  physiologist,  and  Johann  Muller 
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the  historian — obviously  confounding  them — Taine,  Renan, 
Shtchapov;  and  then  Thomas  Nash,  Pecle,  Greene  .  .  . " 
Turgenev  himself  has  given  us  the  right  epithet  to  describe 
this  confused,  ineffectual  concourse  of  words;  it  is  mere 
"smoke." 

"Virgin  Soil,"  the  last  novel  of  the  series,  contains 
Turgenev's  final  word  upon  the  prospects  of  his  country.  It 
is  less  bitter  than  "Smoke"  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  fairer 
to  the  Russia  of  his  time.  The  book  opens  with  "an  extract 
from  a  Farmer's  note  book,"  which  serves  as  a  text  for  the 
whole  story:  "To  turn  over  virgin  soil  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
deep  plough  going  well  into  the  earth,  not  a  surface  plough 
gliding  lightly  over  the  top." 

This  is  the  idea  of  the  novel — Russia  was  virgin  soil, 
uncultivated,  undeveloped,  overgrown  with  the  rank  weeds  of 
mediaeval  oppression.  The  work  of  transformation  could  not 
be  accomplished  in  a  day  or  a  year  by  the  visionary  propaganda 
of  a  few  intelligents,  let  the  fire  of  patriotism  burn  never  so 
brightly  in  their  hearts.  It  was  a  work  that  must  be  like  a 
process  of  nature,  slow  and  thorough. 

In  the  story  the  efforts  of  the  young  intelligents  at  arous- 
ing the  peasantry  came  to  nothing.  The  peasant  would  not 
take  their  propaginda  seriously.  Nejdanov,  the  chief  char- 
acter of  the  book,  attempted  to  harangue  a  crowd  of  men 
gathered  in  a  village,  with  the  result  that  they  poked  fun  at 
him,  laughed  at  his  burning  seriousness,  and  finally  led  him 
into  a  tavern  for  a  drink.  One  draught,  however,  of  the 
coarse  vodka  went  to  his  head  and  he  started  to  shout  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  A  confused  drunken  scene  followed,  and 
that  was  all. 

If  not  from  these  enthusiasts  where  then  would  come  the 
rebirth  of  the  nation  ?  The  plough  of  reform  must  dig  deep 
into  the  life  of  the  nation,  not  skimming  lightly  over  the  top, 
but  turning  up  the  rich  earth  that  lies  buried  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  national  life.  There  is  a  character  in  the  story, 
a  certain  hard-working,  stolid,  conscientious,  practical  man 
named   Solomin,    who  did   the  work   that  lay  before  him 
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and  left  the  talking  to  others.  This  was  the  kind  of  man, 
Turgenev  believed,  that  would  bring  about  the  national 
regeneration — not  one  Solomin,  but  many  working  steadily 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

"  'And  what  is  Solomin  doing  ?  '  Masburina  asked. 

"  'Solomin !'  Paklin  exclaimed.  'He's  a  clever  chap! 
turned  out  well  too.  He's  left  the  old  factory  and  taken  all 
the  best  men  with  him  .  .  .  They  say  be  has  a  small 
factory  of  his  own  now,  somewhere  near  Perm,  run  on  co- 
operative lines.  He's  all  right!  he'll  stick  at  anything  he 
\  ndertakes.  Got  some  grit  in  him !  His  strength  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  doesn't  attempt  to  cure  all  the  social  ills  with  one 
blow.  What  a  rum  set  we  are  to  be  sure,  we  Russians !  We 
sit  down  quietly  and  wait  for  something  or  some  one  to  come 
along  and  cure  us  all  at  once;  heal  all  our  wounds,  pull  out  all 
our  diseases,  like  a  bad  tooth.  But  who  or  what  is  to  work 
this  magic  spell,  Darwinism,  the  land,  Archbishop  Perepentiev, 
a  foreign  war,  we  don't  know  and  don't  care.  But  we  must 
have  our  tooth  pulled  out  for  us!  It's  nothing  but  mere 
idleness,  sluggishness,  want  of  thinking.  Solomin,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  different;  he  doesn't  go  in  for  pulling  teeth — 
be  knows  what  he's  about !'  " 

In  these  six  tales,  then,  was  given  Turgenev's  diagnosis 
of  his  country's  disease.  Other  books  of  his  bore  on  the 
question— especially  the  "Sportsman's  Sketches" — but  they 
add  little  to  what  is  contained  in  this  complete  chronological 
series  of  novels. 

The  diagnosis,  I  believe,  was  in  the  main  correct.  There 
is  missing,  to  be  sure,  any  suggestion  of  the  stirring  defiance 
of  heroic  agitators  like  the  famous  Bakunin — a  point  which 
was  made  by  Waliszewski  in  his  criticism  of  Turgenev.  We 
feel,  besides,  a  lack  of  emphasis  on  the  great  forces  of  undevel- 
oped peasant  life :  the  robust  mass  of  primeval  emotions  with 
their  simplicity  and  strength;  the  moujik's  religious  fervour, 
his  superstition,  prejudice,  cunning  and  insensibility  to  ideas; 
in  short  the  breath  of  the  steppes  and  the  blind  life  moving 
there.     Possibly,  also,  we  find  too  little  insistence  on  the 
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tyrannical  obscurantism  of  the  bureaucracy — an  insistence 
which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  Turgenev  to  indulge 
in.  These  points  granted,  however,  we  cannot  but  admit  the 
great  historical  value  of  the  novels.  Kropotkin  assures  us 
that  they  are  fundamentally  true  to  fact,  and  he,  if  anyone, 
should  know.  Consequently  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  in 
the  novels  a  true  picture  of  the  workings  of  that  iconoclastic 
leaven  which  is  at  present  causing  such  a  ferment  in  Russia. 

The  leaven  of  discontent  in  America  gave  rise  to  a  strong 
declaration  of  independence  and  the  birth  of  a  new  nation;  in 
France  to  a  complete  rebuilding  of  the  national  governmental 
system;  in  England  to  a  slow  development  "from  precedent 
to  precedent;"  but  in  Russia  what  ?  The  eloquent  efforts  of 
a  few  visionaries  to  introduce  a  Utopian  communism  are 
lost  in  a  great  welter  of  mere  lawlessness  and  brutality. 

Why  has  the  leaven  not  worked  in  Russia  as  in  other 
countries?  That  is  the  question  which  Turgenev's  novels 
help  us  to  answer.  The  reason  is  evident  when  we  under- 
stand something  of  the  psychology  of  the  nation  and  of 
those  men  in  whom  the  leaven  was  first  implanted — the 
Rudins,  Bazarovs,  Nejdanovs — and  we  agree  with  Turgenev 
that  the  work  of  reconstruction  can  be  accomplished  not  in  a 
day,  but  must  go  on  slowly,  steadily,  proceeding  from  the 
heart  of  the  Russian  people.  Little  sign  is  yet  apparent  of 
constructive  statesmanship,  but  possibly  the  enigmatic  gaze 
of  Uvar  Ivanovitch  is  not  fixed  on  the  too  far  distant  future. 

Adrian  Macdonald 
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LOVE 

Lo,rmy  beloved,  the  One  who  fashion  lent 

To  all  the  world  our  earth  from  tears  did  raise; 

Mid  tears  delight,  mid  tears  he  mingled  praise, 
And  with  tears  blended  he  each  heart's  content. 
Contending,  men  cross  sea  and  continent; 

Aye,  cross  and  leave  no  memory  or  trace. 

Through  tears  men  seek  on  Science  mute  to  gaze 
And  die  grey-grown,  yet  know  not  what  Life  meant. 

Man's  yearnings  dim  adown  dark  Chaos  sail. 
He  harbours  hopes,  but  they  untimely  fail. 

He  seeks  winged  shadows  that  from  him  e'er  move. 
Yet,  to  his  view,  the  rays  of  one  still  star 
Down  gleam,  borne  gently  through  the  gloom  afar; 

One  smile  alone  assuages  him  :  'tis  Love. 

Skuli  Johnbon 
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